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Radioactive  Wastes  — aiul  20- Legged  Frogs 


A Reuters  (news  agency)  report  from  the  Nether- 
lands recently  quoted  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Health  as 
reporting  to  Parliament  that  deformed  frogs,  some 
with  as  many  as  twenty  legs,  had  been  found  in  an 
Amsterdam  ditch  used  for  dumping  nuclear  waste. 
The  deformities  weren’t  pinpointed  as  resulting  from 
the  radioactive  waste,  but  the  inference  was  there. 

As  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber, 1957,  put  it,  this  is  rather  chilling  news  that  points 
up  the  hazardous  nature  of  a new  kind  of  waste 
material. 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  may  well  give  it  a long,  hard, 
sober  second  look  and  an  even  greater  measure  of 
thought,  for  radioactive  wastes  are  here,  and  here 
to  stay. 

Even  now  the  new  atomic  reactor  plant  in  Beaver 
County  at  Shippingport,  on  the  Ohio  River  down- 
stream from  Pittsburgh,  is  in  operation  producing 
electricity. 

At  Quehana  in  Clearfield  County  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  (West  Branch),  watershed,  the  experi- 
mental reactor  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  is  in  late 
stages  of  construction. 

Other  experimental  and  commercial  scale  reactors 
are  bound  to  come. 

Fortunately,  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  forefront  of  pub- 
lic effort  to  assure  that  damaging  radioactive  wastes 
do  not  enter  our  streams.  Indeed,  the  Commonwealth 
is  the  pioneer  among  the  states  to  recognize  the  poten- 
tial dangers  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  it. 

Early  in  the  Shippingport  planning  stages,  the  De- 
partment of  Health’s  Sanitary  Water  Board  entered 
the  scene  and  determined  that  a waste  disposal  permit 
for  the  plant  would  be  needed,  just  as  for  any  other 
new  industry.  Long  and  careful  study  followed,  with 
frequent  consultations  with  federal  agencies  and  the 
company.  The  language  of  a waste  disposal  permit  was 
drafted,  worked  over  and  redrafted  and  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  board,  where  it  was  approved. 


It  is  complicated  and  highly  technical.  It  contains 
terms  alien  to  most  people.  The  essential  language 
says,  however,  that  any  radioactive  wastes  that  may 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  Ohio  River  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  standards  approved  by  federal  and 
state  health  authorities,  and  means  that  the  effluent 
shall  not  be  greater  in,  radioactive  strength  than  the 
amount  that  human  beings  may  safely  consume  in 
drinking  water  on  a continuing  basis. 

This  permit  may  eventually  provide  a pattern  for 
adoption  in  other  states. 

As  this  was  written  no  permit  for  disposal  of  radio- 
active wastes  at  the  Curtiss-Wright  installation  had 
been  presented  to  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for 
attention. 

For  some  months  there  has  been  conducted  a fairly 
elaborate  series  of  monitoring  tests  of  the  air,  earth  and 
water  within  a radius  of  several  miles  of  the  Shipping- 
port  plant.  These  will  be  continued,  so  that  significant 
changes  in  radioactive  values  can  be  noted  and  ana- 
lyzed if  any  occur. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  had  a minor  part  in  this. 
It  offered  the  services  of  a regional  fishery  manager 
and  such  warden  assistance  as  was  needed,  to  collect 
fish  samples  from  the  Ohio  River  to  be  analyzed.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  fish  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  periodically  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  although  it  is  early  in 
the  commercial  phases  of  the  atomic  age,  important 
steps  already  have  been  taken  to  try  to  assure  that  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  produce  frogs 
with  twenty  legs,  or  other  aquatic  monstrosities.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  this  sort  of  progress  to 
Pennsylvania's  fishermen.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well 
to  give  warning  that  there  can  be  no  relaxation  of 
vigilance,  here  or  elsewhere.  Radioactive  wastes  can  be 
critically  dangerous,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
most  intelligent  and  forward-looking  manner  at  all 
times. 


William  Voigt,  Jr. 
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By  FRANK  STOUT 


Take  a Pennsylvania  map,  run  a line  west  to  east 
across  its  northern  boundaries — or  east  to  west,  if  you 
prefer — and  that’s  ice  fishing  country. 

If  you  want  to  meander  a bit,  go  southward  into 
Clarion,  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  Montour  and  Luzerne 
counties,  that’s  ice  fishing  country,  too.  And  during  a 
real  blustery  winter,  you  can  get  some  even  farther 
south. 

But  wherever  it  is,  don’t  miss  it.  If  you’ve  confined 
your  angling  to  the  spring  trout  streams  and  the  glassy 
summer  bass  ponds,  try  ice  fishing.  It  doesn’t  have  to 
be  as  rugged  as  it  looks  at  first  glance.  And  if  there’s 
anything  in  fishing  that  is  attended  by  a reasonable 
guarantee  of  action,  this  is  it. 

Let’s  start  in  the  western  section  of  the  state — at  the 
sprawling  state  park  at  Presque  Isle — convenient  to 
many  productive  Lake  Erie  coves  whose  waters  are 
filled  with  walleye,  bass,  smelt  and  yellow  perch.  And 
through  the  ice  and  on  the  table — prime  eating,  m-m-m. 

From  Presque  Isle,  take  an  eastward  course  along 
the  state’s  northern  counties  and  you’ll  find  ice  fishing 
within  hailing  distance  of  any  of  these  communities: 
Smethport,  Port  Allegany,  Roulette,  Coudersport,  Gale- 
ton,  Ansonia,  Wellsboro,  Mansfield,  Troy,  Towanda, 
Wyalusing,  Tunkhannock,  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Honesdale,  Hawley  and  Stroudsburg. 

PICTURED  ABOVE  is  an  ice  fishing  scene  on  Peck’s 
Pond  in  Pike  and  Monroe  counties,  viewed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Warden  Joseph  Bartley  (left  foreground)  on  a 
mid-winter  patrol. 


You  can  make  the  sport  what  you  want  it  to  be. 
On  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  I know  one  group  of  five 
who  call  their  Sunday  excursions  “90  per  cent  banquet 
and  10  per  cent  fishing.”  They  pack  enough  food  to 
supply  a roadside  stand  for  a year — spaghetti,  pizzas, 
steaks  and  assorted  beverages.  They  cook  over  three 
collapsible  charcoal  grills,  spreading  a giant,  flavor- 
some  aroma  over  the  whole  cove  they  occupy. 

On  Luzerne  County’s  Harvey’s  Lake  in  the  last  two 
winters,  ice  fishing  for  smelt  took  on  a carnival  atmos- 
phere at  night.  Hundreds  flocked  to  the  lake  with  rods, 
lines  and  tip  ups.  At  one  time  gasoline  lanterns  were 
sold  out  in  nearby  Wilkes-Barre  stores.  The  gasoline 
lanterns,  hundreds  of  them,  twinkled  like  a firmament 
of  stars  on  Harvey’s  Lake  night  after  night  during  De- 
cember and  January. 

But  how  do  you  go  about  it?  If  you  haven’t  tried 
ice  fishing,  what  do  you  need? 

A good  place  to  start  is  your  feet.  If  they’re  cold 
you’re  finished  before  you  start.  Insulated  rubber  and 
leather  boots  have  become  almost  standard  footgear 
in  the  last  three  years  among  fishermen  in  the  northern 
counties.  Insulated  underwear  is  fine,  too,  but  not 
absolutely  essential.  Standard  “long-johns,”  a woolen 
shirt  and  pants,  a couple  of  sweaters,  large-size  and 
loose,  and  a warm  jacket  will  complete  your  ice  fishing 
outfit — if  you  haven’t  overlooked  ear  muffs  and  mittens. 

Now  for  the  gear:  The  law  now  allows  you  to  use 
five  tipups;  or  four  tip  ups  and  one  rod,  or  three  tipups 
and  two  rods.  The  combinations  may  add  up  to  five, 
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with  no  more  than  two  rods  and  one  hand-line  being 
used.  Experienced  ice  fishermen  carry  two  or  three 
extra  tipups  among  their  gear,  equipped  with  line  on 
the  spools,  in  case  of  breakdowns.  The  old  fashioned 
wooden  tipups,  with  spring  flag  staff,  have  been  proved 
over  the  years.  About  a year  ago,  a new  aluminum 
tipup  had  become  available.  This  one  is  equipped  with 
three  straddling  legs  which  fit  over  the  ice  hole.  It  is 
fast  becoming  popular  because  it  is  not  so  easily  dam- 
aged when  it  is  removed  from  the  ice  after  a long 
day.  All  tipups  have  a tendency  to  freeze  into  the  ice 
around  the  fishing  hole.  You’ll  also  need  an  assortment 
of  hooks,  sizes  running  from  Nos.  4 to  8.  This,  of 
course,  is  a matter  of  individual  preference,  depending 
on  what  the  fisherman  is  after.  You’ll  want  an  axe, 
pick  or  spud  for  digging  the  holes  and  a bait  bucket. 
We’ll  get  to  the  luxuries  in  a moment. 

Bait  is  where  you  find  it.  If  you  checked  90  per 
cent  of  the  ice  fishermen  from  Presque  Isle  in  the  west 
to  Lake  Wallenpaupack  at  Hawley,  you’d  find  most 
of  them  using  shiners  of  various  species.  The  emerald 
and  spotted  shiners  prevail  around  Lake  Erie,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  golden  and  common  shiners  being  used 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state.  Grubs  and  angle- 
worms  are  excellent  baits  too,  if  you  can  find  them. 
Some  ice  fishermen  obtain  them  by  mail. 

Now  that  you  have  the  necessities,  how  about  the 
luxuries?  One  handy  luxury  item  is  a gasoline  stove  or 
charcoal  grill.  They  serve  two  purposes — keep  you 
warm  and  cook  your  food.  Another  real  luxury  is  a 
windbreak.  These  come  in  all  shapes,  makes  and  sizes. 
There  are  wooden  shanties,  parked  during  the  off- 
season on  lake  shores,  to  be  sledded  onto  the  ice  in 
the  winter,  and  collapsible,  tent-type  shelters  fashioned 
from  tarpaulin  and  aluminum  poles.  The  tent-type 
shelter  must  be  anchored  firmly  to  the  ice  with  spikes. 
Even  so  anchored,  they’ve  been  known  to  billow 
ominously  with  a gust  of  wind  before  sailing  ignomini- 
ously  across  acres  of  glistening  ice. 

And  now  for  the  fishing.  In  the  big  lakes  such  as 
Erie,  Wallenpaupack  and  Harveys,  it  is  well  to  know 
the  areas  where  you  fish — especially  the  depths.  Set- 
ting out  your  tipups  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  your  companions  and  how  crowded,  or  lonely,  your 
sector  is.  At  a minimum  you  will  want  your  tipup 
holes  10  feet  apart — even  more  if  you  can  do  it  with- 
out barging  into  the  next  fellow’s  domain.  Your  tipups 

Top  photo  right— AN  ICE  FISHING  “camp”  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  It  have  to  be  rugged! 

Second  photo — NIGHT  TIME  on  Harvey’s  Lake  in 
Luzerne  County  for  Smelt. 

Third  photo— STANDARD  ARRAY  of  gear  of  the 
tip-up  ice  fisherman — the  dog  for  company. 

Bottom  photo — BAITED  UP  for  pickerel  or  walleye — 
too  big  to  interest  the  panfish. 


AFTER  ONE  HOUR,  a walleye  and  three  fat  and 
sassy  yellow  perch  from  Wallenpaupack. 


must  be  within  easy  control  range  of  your  shelter  or 
shoreline  station. 

Your  axe  or  pick  should  dig  a hole  from  12  to  25 
inches  in  diameter,  depending  upon  the  supporting  legs 
of  your  tipups — and,  of  course,  on  whether  you  antici- 
pate catching  lunkers  or  are  willing  to  settle  for  their 
smaller  cousins. 

So  now  you  have  your  tipups  in  position,  the  little 
red  flags  hooked  down  and  your  shiner  neatly  hanging 
from  a hook  piercing  the  body  just  beneath  the  dorsal 
fin.  You  have  a sinker  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  line 
perpendicular  without  completely  snubbing  the  bait’s 
movement.  Now,  it’s  a waiting  game. 

In  virtually  all  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  along  the 
ice  fishing  route,  you’ll  find  chain  and  grass  pickerel, 
usually  hungry.  Try  to  station  your  tipups  over  8 to  12 
feet  of  water  and  when  you  start  out,  fish  about  two 
feet  off  the  bottom.  If  this  doesn’t  produce  in  a half 
hour,  bring  the  bait  up  another  foot.  That  should  do  it. 
The  wintertime  pickerel  takes  the  shiner  just  as  he 
does  in  the  summer.  He  turns  it  in  his  jaws  and  runs 
a bit.  By  this  time  your  flag  is  up.  Give  the  pickerel 
several  more  seconds,  grasp  the  line  and  smartly  set 
the  hook.  Don’t  yank.  Set  it  with  a firm,  upward  move- 
ment. Then  haul  him  in.  He’ll  object  and  you’ll  get  a 
few  dashes  of  cold  water  on  your  face  at  the  climax 
but  you’ll  find  the  pickerel  firm-fleshed  and  brilliantly 
colored. 


Walleyes  in  the  big  lakes  are  lured  the  same  way, 
though  experienced  ice  fishermen  have  found  them 
usually  in  deeper  water  than  inhabited  by  the  pickerel. 
If  they  are  slow  in  biting,  some  ice  fishermen  add  a 
willowleaf  spinner  about  two  feet  above  the  shiner  and 
“jig”  their  line  to  impart  a flickering  flash  that  some- 
times does  the  trick. 

They  have  been  taken  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  on 
angleworms  and  grubs  “jigged”  with  the  enticing  spin- 
ner blade  fastened  to  the  line  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  hook. 

In  any  event,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
walleye  bites  more  often  and  harder  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

Both  pickerel  and  walleyes  need  some  “waiting  out,” 
in  the  opinion  of  old  hands  at  the  ice  fishing  game.  If 
you’re  on  top  of  your  tipup  the  moment  the  flag 
flashes,  quell  your  anxiety  for  at  least  20  to  30 
seconds  and  give  the  fish  a chance  to  run  and  “mouth” 
the  bait. 

If  you’re  fishing  the  shallows  in  any  pond  or  lake 
for  pickerel  and  encounter  panfish  you  don’t  want, 
move  your  tipup  locations.  If  this  doesn’t  work  you’ll 
just  have  to  put  up  with  them.  Surest  cure  is  to  use 
shiners  that  are  too  large  for  panfish  to  handle. 

Fishing  through  the  ice  for  smelt  in  Harveys  Lake 
became  a new,  exciting  pastime  during  the  past  two 
winters.  Unofficial  estimates  placed  as  many  as  300 
to  400  fishermen  on  the  lake  on  any  given  night.  The 


“JIGGING”  for  walleye  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
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TIP-UP  UP.  A set  close  to  the  shoreline  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  Note  pair  of  pickerel  to  the  right 
of  the  ax. 


sport  became  an  exciting  family  adventure. 

Tiny  hooks  were  used  and  rather  than  tipups,  the 
main  device  was  simply  a line  used  to  “jig”  all  sorts  of 
baits — pieces  of  angleworms,  a kernel  of  canned  corn, 
a shred  of  raw  hamburger.  Individual  catches  of  300 
smelts  were  not  uncommon.  In  the  firmament  of  lighted 
lanterns  over  acres  of  ice,  hundreds  of  smelt  glim- 
mered on  the  ice  like  slivers  of  silver.  And  when  it 
came  to  eating,  old  timers  claimed  there  never  was 
anything  in  Pennsylvania’s  water  to  equal  them  for 
flavor.  In  winter,  the  pickerel  also  takes  on  new 
stature  on  the  table. 

If  you  can  find  grubs  or  angleworms,  don’t  overlook 
the  panfish — bluegills,  pumpkinseed,  yellow  perch  and 
rock  bass.  Perch,  particularly,  will  surprise  you.  When 


NOT  BAD!  A pickerel,  just  short  of  the  two  foot 
mark  out  of  a beaver  dam  on  State  Game  Land  57 
in  Sullivan  County. 


you’re  fishing  for  pickerel  or  walleyes  with  fairly  large 
shiners,  hefty  yellow  perch  often  barge  into  the  scene. 

And,  finally,  a few  cautions.  It  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  plight  you’re  in  if  you  pitch  through 
the  ice  into  frigid  water  bundled  in  wintertime  clothes. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  determining  safe 
ice.  If  experienced  ice  fishermen  are  at  the  lake  ahead 
of  you,  ask  their  advice.  If  you’ve  had  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  temperatures,  practice  caution  every 
step  of  the  way.  The  first  danger  sign  is  crumbled 
ice  along  the  shoreline.  Despite  how  safe  the  ice  may 
look  beyond  the  crumbled  shoreline,  don’t  attempt  it. 


LIMIT  CATCHES  of  Pickerel — all  around — out  of 
Peck’s  Pond. 


Other  obvious  danger  signs  are  “black  ice,”  usually 
denoting  thin  ice,  its  color  blackened  by  the  water  so 
close  to  its  surface.  You  might  find  “black  ice”  any- 
where on  a lake.  Currents  or  wind  may  cause  it.  Steer 
clear  of  it — very  clear.  It  can  crack  and  plunge  you  to 
tragedy  in  a frightful  twinkling. 

“Snow  ice”  also  is  dangerous.  This  is  formed  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  when  the  ice  has  been 
snow  covered.  Snow  ice  looks  as  its  name  indicates — 
white  and  porous.  If  you  strike  into  it  with  a long 
stick,  it  will  “feather”  and  crumple.  If  it  does,  don’t 
chance  it. 

Common  sense  and  an  ever  present  degree  of 
sensible  caution  are  all  that  are  necessary,  however, 
for  safe  ice  fishing. 

Try  it. 


“Oh,  the  gallant  fisher’s  life! 

It  is  the  best  of  any; 

’Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 

And  ’tis  beloved  by  many.” 

— Izaak  Walton. 
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Fish  Growing  Old 


By  DAVID  GUNSTON 
Hampshire,  England 


Many  factors  affect  the  growth  of  a fish  once  it  has 
reached  maturity  and  developed  fully  from  its  newly- 
hatched  or  alevin  stage.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  is  that  unlike  mammals  and  human  beings, 
whose  bones  grow  up  to  a certain  point  and  then  be- 
come “set,”  beyond  which  stage  they  grow  no  larger, 
fish  have  bones  that  can  develop  and  grow  just  as 
long  as  they  live.  Providing  water  conditions  are  satis- 
factory, and  food  is  constantly  available  in  sufficient 
quantities,  fish  may  keep  on  growing  until  they  die. 
In  actual  fact,  other  considerations  enter  into  the  mat- 
ter, but  in  principle,  this  holds  true  for  nearly  all  fish. 
After  all,  it  offers  one  of  the  joys  of  angling,  for  the 
size  of  the  catch  may  always  be  greater  than  is  ex- 
pected, and  the  older  the  fish,  the  bigger  it  will  norm- 
ally be.  Incidentally,  food  being  more  plentiful  in  the 
sea  than  in  rivers  and  lakes,  marine  fish  usually  reach 
a larger  size  in  old  age  than  those  from  fresh  water. 
It  is  always  worth  remembering  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a full-grown  trout,  or  a full-grown  bass,  or  a 
full-grown  grayling. 

The  rate  and  progress  of  growth  varies  a good  deal 
with  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  in  different  stages  in 
a fish’s  existence,  but  increase  in  size  is  generally  con- 
stant: that  is  to  say,  a fish  never  really  stops  growing 
at  all  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  egg.  As  with  all 
creatures,  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  is  in  the  very 
earliest  stages.  An  alevin’s  size  is  governed  by  the  in- 
dividual size  of  its  egg,  which  in  turn  is  governed  by 
the  number  of  eggs  that  can  be  produced  and  accom- 
modated inside  its  mother’s  body.  Whilst  ensconsced 
within  the  tough  walls  of  its  egg,  the  alevin  cannot 
develop  larger  than  the  size  that  almost  fills  the  sphere 
as  it  curls  round  inside.  But  once  clear  of  the  egg,  and 
with  the  last  remnants  of  the  egg-yolk  absorbed  in  its 
body,  the  young  fish  knows  no  restrictions  of  the  speed 
of  growth.  Often  fish  from  minute  eggs  grow  quicker 
than  those  from  larger  ones,  and  most  marine  fish 
develop  from  very  small  eggs,  much  smaller  than  those 
of  freshwater  species.  The  ultimate  size  of  the  adult 
fish  is  no  guide  to  the  size  of  its  eggs,  and  often  newly- 
hatched  fish  from  tiny  eggs  are  much  smaller  than 
those  from  larger  eggs  which  however  are  far  smaller 
when  mature.  Thus  trout  fry  are  roughly  half  an  inch 


in  length  or  rather  more,  yet  baby  swordfish,  whose 
mother  is  many  hundreds  of  times  larger  than  the 
mother  trout,  are  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

As  a rule,  baby  fish  are  fairly  like  their  parents, 
but  there  are  some  kinds  in  which  the  young  are  quite 
unrecognizable  as  such.  Even  so,  the  physical  trans- 
formation of  fish  is  never  as  great  as  that  of  many 
insects,  which  go  through  several  quite  distinct  forms. 
The  nearest  example  to  that  among  fish  is  the  striking 
metamorphosis  of  eels,  which  at  one  time  held  up  the 
discovery  of  the  real  secret  of  the  eel’s  life,  people  not 
connecting  tiny  elvers  in  their  three  earliest  stages  of 
development  with  the  adult  fish  at  all.  Flatfish  also 
undergo  a quite  marked  transformation  in  their  early 
stages,  changing  from  vertical-swimming  fish  from  the 
egg  into  flat  creatures  lying  on  the  bottom,  whose  left 
eye  moves  round  to  the  right.  This  whole  process  is 
usually  complete  in  about  a fortnight. 

The  scales  of  a fish  can  be  “read”  for  positive  signs 
of  growth  and  development  just  as  tree-rings  can  be 
interpreted  by  the  forester,  and  of  course  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  take  up  fish  under  observation  in  tanks  and 
measure  them  at  intervals.  The  cartilaginous,  or  bony, 
fishes  grow  fastest,  and  the  water  temperature  also  has 
a good  deal  to  do  with  the  speed  of  growth.  Fish  in 
cold  seas  nearly  always  grow  very  slowly,  although 
they  may  sometimes,  as  do  cod,  reach  much  greater 
sizes  in  the  long  run.  Food  supplies  influence  the  rate 
of  growth  in  natural  waters,  and  animal  food,  primarily 
other  small  fish,  increases  the  rate  of  growth  more 
effectively  than  vegetable  or  insect  diets.  Fish  can, 
of  course,  be  farmed,  by  acting  upon  this  principle 
and  introducing  additional,  artificially-reared  food  to 
their  water,  or  fertilizers.  Acid  waters  usually  retard 
the  rate  of  growth,  too.  Trout  in  a peat  stream  are 
smaller  in  the  first  few  years  of  their  life  than  those  in 
a chalk  stream,  where  the  water  is  alkaline.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  as  great  as  twelve  times  as  much  for  the 
chalk  stream  fish.  Tails  and  heads  grow  quicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  the  relative  slow- 
ness of  the  body  growth  results  in  queer  transforma- 
tions among  dorsal  fins,  which  move  along  the  back 
at  different  ages. 
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When  maturity  is  reached  and  a fish  is  ready  to 
spawn,  growth  slows  down  considerably,  because  food 
products  are  needed  for  reproductive  purposes.  Also, 
many  fish  starve  themselves  during  spawning,  and  so 
have  to  build  up  depleted  body  tissues  afterwards  be- 
fore they  can  grow  appreciably  again.  Some  fish  reach 
maturity  quickly,  like  the  goby,  which  breeds  and  dies 
within  the  year,  and  others  develop  quite  slowly,  like 
the  king  salmon,  which  does  not  spawn  before  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  As  a rough  average,  a fish  can 
breed  at  about  one  third  of  the  way  through  its  life- 
span. After  the  final  stage,  growth  is  usually  only 
slight  each  year,  and  depends  a lot  upon  spawning.  As 
far  as  we  know,  only  serious  depletion  of  available 
food  will  cause  a fish  actually  to  shrink  after  a certain 
point  has  been  reached:  the  trout  in  Loch  Leven  in 
Scotland,  for  instance,  which  drop  down  to  long,  half- 
starved  specimens  of  about  % lb.  once  they  have 
reached  a maximum  of  around  3 lb.  It  is  not  thought 
that  anything  like  this  happens  with  sea  fish. 

The  spawnings  that  so  greatly  affect  a fish’s  life 
depend  for  their  number  upon  its  length  of  life,  and 
here  we  enter  an  even  more  difficult  field  of  study. 
Positive  evidence  of  the  ages  of  fish  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  clear  view  of  science,  which 
is  unbelievably  sketchy,  is  clouded  over  with  legends, 
hearsay  and  false  beliefs. 

Two  species  that  spring  to  mind  at  once  whenever 
the  age  of  fish  is  mentioned  are  pike  and  carp.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  both  these  fish  live  longer 
than  most,  but  they  are  also  responsible  for  many  of 
the  legends  of  fish  longevity.  The  worst  one  was  that  of 
the  Mannheim  pike.  The  story  went  that  in  1497  it 


was  caught  in  the  Kaiserwag  Lake,  in  Germany,  bear- 
ing a brass  ring  round  its  neck  with  the  inscription:  “I 
am  the  fish  which  was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake  by 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  Frederick 
II,  5th  October,  1230.”  Its  skeleton  was  kept  in  Mann- 
heim Cathedral  for  many  years,  and  the  story  was 
swallowed  by  many  scientists,  among  them  Metchni- 
koff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  Yet  when  a German 
anatomist  examined  the  skeleton,  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  vertebrae  of  several  fish  strung  together! 
Similar  cases  are  equally  unreliable,  including  the  carp 
marked  in  1788  in  Australia  and  recaught  in  1933. 

So  many  factors  affect  the  age  reached  by  fish,  that 
anything  over  100  can  be  discounted  at  once.  Here  are 
some  reliable  records  of  maximum  (and  therefore  not 
necessarily  usual)  ages:  catfish,  60;  eel,  55;  mirror 
carp,  47;  sturgeon,  38;  goldfish  30;  plaice,  25;  bream, 
18;  haddock,  14;  salmon,  13;  rudd,  10;  perch,  12; 
dace,  8;  mackerel,  4;  grayling,  3.  Some  of  these  were 
aquarium-kept  specimens,  and  possibly  therefore  arti- 
ficial records.  Carp  get  a lot  of  publicity  for  their 
alleged  longevity,  and  Buffon,  an  otherwise  reliable 
naturalist,  believed  that  ages  of  150  were  not  uncom- 
mon. But  in  the  cold  light  of  scientific  proof,  the  most 
aged  carp  of  which  there  is  definite  proof  was  under 
50,  and  it  is  believed  most  die  before  they  are  25. 
Most  river  dace  die  before  their  tenth  birthdays,  and 
gudgeon  seldom  live  longer  than  7.  Most  ruffe  die 
even  younger,  at  4 or  5,  and  not  many  male  roach 
reach  the  age  of  8.  Female  roach,  by  the  way,  live  to 
about  11  or  12.  The  females  of  most  coarse  fish  live 
longer  than  their  mates. 


Education — Master  Key  To  Progress 

: 

In  conservation  every  man  is  his  brother’s  keeper. 

One  farmer  may  suffer  because  another  fails  to  hold  the  major 
portion  of  water  that  falls  upon  his  land. 

Any  city  may  be  damaged  by  floods  or  deprived  of  water 
because  other  communities  fail  to  carry  forward  a district  or 
watershed  protection  program. 

And,  when  any  person  charged  with  the  management  of  re- 
sources fails  to  use  them  wisely,  he  lowers  the  living  standards  of 
his  neighbors  and  his  nation. 

n You  are  your  brother’s  keeper  and  he  is  yours. 

What  can  you  do  for  your  brother?  Through  education,  you  can 
give  him  understanding.  That  is  all.  But  therein  lies  the  hope  of 
the  future — the  promise  that  every  tomorrow  can  be  a better  day. 

— From  Conserving  Soil  Resources. 
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Even  the  motorboater  agrees  that 
things  have  gotten  out  of  hand  . . . 
that  present  laws  are  inadequate 
and  antiquated.  They  should  be  mod- 
ernized. So  . . . 


Let’s  Have  At  It 

By  FRANCIS  KEMP 

“Laws  should  be  like  clothes.  They  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  people  they  are  meant 
to  serve.” 

Clarence  Darrow 


The  preceding  decade  has  witnessed  a revolution  on 
the  nation’s  inland  waters.  In  Pennsylvania,  no  less 
than  elsewhere,  thousands  of  her  citizens  have  taken 
to  powered  boats.  No  water  area  capable  of  floating 
their  crafts  has  been  spared.  And  the  end  is  nowhere 
near  in  sight. 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  has  esti- 
mated that  throughout  the  land,  over  19  million  water 
enthusiasts  with  their  more  than  AVi  million  outboards 
took  part  in  boating  in  1957.  Other  estimates  place 
the  number  as  high  as  30  million  participants  and  6 
million  craft.  Writing  of  it  in  his  own  state,  one  Penn- 
sylvania outdoor  scribe  stated  that  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, it  would  soon  be  possible  to  walk  across  a 
%-mile  wide  dam  in  the  central  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  stepping  from  boat  to  boat. 

Coincidental  with  the  surge,  boat  liveries  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  many  “wooden  tubs”  that  formerly 


passed  as  fishing  skiffs  and  buy  modern,  non-sinkable, 
aluminum  or  fibreglass  boats  that  will  safely  ride  the 
wake  of  a 70  horsepower  cruiser.  Many  livery  owners 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  brought  their 
establishments  up  to  date  by  building  completely  new 
marinas.  In  many  cases,  even  they  are  already  hard- 
pressed  to  accommodate  the  growing  fleet  of  pleasure 
crafts,  which  includes  family  cruisers,  speed  boats,  as 
well  as  fishermen’s  boats.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  in  1957,  higher  powered  outboard  motors  out-sold 
the  medium  and  low  horsepower  models  for  the  third 
straight  year.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  they  are 
here  to  stay. 

Also,  where  the  inevitable  congestion  has  taken 
place,  anglers,  pleasure  boaters  and  swimmers  have 
clashed  when  their  respective  basic  interests  conflict. 
These  skirmishes  are  a manifestation  of  growing  pains. 
They  are  the  best  indication  that  the  time  is  now  to 


put  the  house  in  order,  if  complete  chaos  on  many 
waters  is  to  be  averted. 

Certainly  the  situation  has  not  gone  unnoted.  It  has 
long  been  the  major  concern  of  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America,  which  just  recently  published  its 
second  recommendation  within  four  years  for  a uniform 
boating  code  among  the  states.  It  only  took  that  long 
to  render  the  1954  effort  obsolete. 

Just  last  year  a special  Congressional  committee — 
the  Bonner  committee — formed  to  study  recreational 
boating,  submitted  a lengthy  report.  Nor  has  Pennsyl- 
vania remained  unmoved.  The  Fish  Commission  along 
with  many  sportsmen  and  boaters — individually  and  as 
clubs — have  been  exploring  for  a possible  solution. 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  may  seem  that  officials  have 
been  lax.  That  is  not  the  case  because  the  accelerated 
boating  boom  of  the  past  ten  years  was  more  than 
anyone  dreamed  possible.  Even  Pennsylvania’s  regula- 
tions, better  than  those  of  most  states,  and  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  faced  the  users  of  our 
waters  ten  years  ago,  have 
become  totally  inadequate  and 
antiquated.  This  despite  oc- 
casional amendments.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  to  put  tail  fins 
on  the  old  buggy. 

Toward  that  end  in  its  own 
back  yard,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  solicited 
recommendations  from  its  field 
force,  staff  and  others.  Many 
suggestions  are  known  to  have 
been  submitted  that  should 
prove  invaluable  in  framing 
amendments  to  our  existing 
jlaw  or  in  the  drafting  of  a 
itotally  new  one.  There  is  gen- 
eral accord  that  changes  are 
necessary.  While  some  would 
accept  amending  the  present 
code,  there  is  a growing  sentiment  for  its  total  repeal 
■and  for  replacement  by  a completely  new  act.  In  view 
lof  the  changes  and  additions  that  are  needed,  the  latter 
■would  appear  to  be  an  easier  legislative  procedure.  It 
■would  certainly  result  in  a more  concise  law  and  one 
■that  would  be  more  readable  and  comprehended  by  the 
■boating  public. 

Regardless,  however,  of  what  Pennsylvania  does,  it 

A mid-Summer  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Harrisburg,  looking  towards  the  M. 
Harvey  Taylor  bridge.  When  these  boats  get  to 
moving,  and  they  are  only  a portion  of  the  number 
that  ply  the  waters  there,  it  is  now  every  man  for 
himself. 


is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  problem 
in  any  one  state  can  only  be  totally  resolved  if  its  law 
is  reasonably  uniform  with  the  laws  of  other  states. 
This  because  fishermen  and  pleasure  craft  operators 
no  longer  confine  themselves  to  one  stream  or  lake. 
When  the  urge  strikes,  they  load  the  boat  on  a trailer 
and  take  off,  and  could  wind  up  anywhere  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  continent  to  cruise  or  fish  new 
water — to  view  new  scenery. 

Such  a uniformity  of  boating  regulations  for  the 
several  states  is  not  a new  concept.  As  stated  earlier, 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  prepared  and 
recommended  just  such  a document  in  1954.  More 
than  two  dozen  states  used  it  as  a guide  for  their  re- 
spective boating  codes.  Late  in  1957  O.B.C.  announced 
a modernized  version.  This  new  effort  contains  30  sec- 
tions. It  is  presumed  that  O.B.C.  intended  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  recreational  boating.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  the  framers  of  the  document  did  not  quite  make  it. 

Each  section  is  devoted  to  one  phase  of  the  boating 

activity  and  although  sections 
pertaining  to  operation  of 
water  craft  are  purposeful 
and  definitive,  those  on  en- 
forcement and  administration 
are  vague  and  lacking  in  de- 
tail. It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  legislative  department  of 
O.B.C.  drafted  these  later  sec- 
tions in  general  language  to 
permit  the  individual  states  to 
write  their  own  tickets.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  O.B.C. 
does  not  have  strong  convic- 
tions on  who  should  enforce 
and  administer  the  act. 

Specifically,  their  Section 
27  states,  “It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  peace  officers  of 
this  state  and  all  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.”  In 
one  way  this  is  an  excellent  provision,  as  it  would  em- 
power any  peace  officer  observing  a violator  to  make 
a prompt  arrest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  lend 
greater  authority  to  the  axiom,  “What  is  everybody’s 
business,  is  nobody’s  business.”  For  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing responsibility  in  our  state,  Pennsylvania  legislators 
and  sportsmen  would  most  likely  insist  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  continue  to  be  charged  with 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 
that  all  fines  and  fees  collected  therefrom  be  deposited 
in  the  Fish  Fund. 

Section  24  of  O.B.C.’s  proposed  act  would  prohibit 
local  regulations.  This  could  cause  conflict  between 
municipalities  desirous  of  coping  with  strictly  local 


This  cartoon  is  one  of  many  that  have  appeared 
in  a variety  of  publications  during  the  last  few 
years  on  the  subject  of  motor  boats  laws. 
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One  of  several  marinas  on  Lake  Wallenpaupaek  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania  . . . 


problems  and  state  agencies,  if  allowed  to  stand  as 
written.  It  could  easily  be  liberalized  with  a provision 
along  these  lines:  “The  administrating  agency  named 
in  this  act  may  upon  the  request  of  any  town,  city  or 
municipality,  promulgate  such  regulations  limiting  the 
operation  of  recreational  boating  on  such  waters  that 
may  be  wholly  owned  or  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
such  named  political  subdivision.  However,  under  no 
circumstances  shall  the  minimum  equipment  require- 
ments, registration  or  inspection  provisions  of  this  act 
be  waived.” 

Newly  added  features  of  O.B.C.’s  recently  fashioned 
model  bill — features  not  contained  in  the  1954  recom- 
mendations— are  sections  on  water  skiing,  careless 
operation,  over-powering  and  operation  in  restricted 
areas. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence,  however,  are  sections 
that  would:  (1)  cope  with  the  license  problem  posed 
by  the  non-resident  motor  boater;  (2)  provide  for  zon- 
ing of  water  areas  in  a manner  that  would  enable  users 
of  every  type  to  enjoy  their  respective  activities  without 
undue  interference  or  risk;  (3)  provide  for  a system 
of  operator  licensing  to  implement  administration  and 
enforcement. 

The  tourist  boater  has  suggested  the  need  for  a new 
approach  to  the  licensing  of  motorboats.  While  auto- 
mobiles are  permitted  to  operate  on  any  highway  in 
North,  South  and  Central  America,  with  their  home 
state  licenses,  many  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  do 
not  permit  a non-resident  to  place  a motor  and  boat 


on  their  waters  without  first  buying  their  motor  boat 
license.  New  York  and  the  Canadian  provinces  are 
nearby  exceptions. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  non-residents  have  trailed 
boats  and  motors  to  those  waters  without  the  need  to 
concern  themselves  with  boating  licenses  of  any  sort. 
This  situation  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely without  retaliation.  Therefore,  the  universal 
adoption  of  a reciprocal  license  provision  similar  to 
New  York’s  would  be  laudable. 

The  Empire  State’s  statute  provides  that  out-of-state 
motorboats  may  operate  in  its  waters  for  a period  of 
ten  days  without  registration.  And  beyond  that,  tem- 
porary certificates  are  issued  free,  which  permits  the 
visitors  to  operate  up  to  30  dgys.  New  York  makes  it 
easy  for  visiting  boaters,  and  for  a very  practical  rea- 
son— tourists  are  dollars. 

Admittedly  zoning  regulations  would  present  a more 
complicated  problem  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances that  exist  in  various  areas.  Nevertheless,  O.B.C. 
with  its  first  hand  insight  into  the  situations  of  all  states 
not  only  would  be  a very  logical  agency  to  explore 
the  matter  of  zoning  but  could  add  measurably  to  the 
yoeman  services  they  have  already  performed  toward 
an  adequate  and  uniform  motorboat  code. 

The  matter  of  operator  licensing  would  possibly  be 
the  touchiest  of  all.  The  fear  that  this  would  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  continued  growth  of  motorboating 
might  be  the  reason  why  O.B.C.  had  dodged  the  issue. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  O.B.C.  is  essentially  an 
organization  of  pleasure  boatmen,  manufacturers  and 
retailers  of  boating  equipment. 

However,  the  way  was  pointed  years  ago  by  the 
license  system  evolved  for  the  automobile.  The  cost  of 
that  operator’s  license  is  a tiny  fraction  of  the  owner’s 


. . . on  Conneaut  Lake  in  the  northwest. 
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investment,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  not  only  provide 
a goodly  portion  of  the  required  revenue  for  adminis- 
tration but  that  license  is  a powerful  deterrent  to  a 
would-be  violator  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws.  The  same 
would  apply  to  the  motorboater. 

While  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  the  fee  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  boat  motors  of  all  types  has  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention  among  boating  enthusiasts,  includ- 
ing the  fishermen.  About  five  years  ago,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  recommended 
that  the  fee  be  based  on  the  horsepower  of  a motor, 
rather  than  the  present  system  of  $1.00  per  cylinder. 
Perhaps  that  idea  should  be  dusted  off  and  reviewed. 

Sound  as  any  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  may 
be — whether  they  are  O.B.C.’s  or  the  author’s,  no  step 


should  be  taken  in  evolving  a motorboat  code  without 
consultation  among  the  various  states’  agencies,  legis- 
lators, and  sportsmen’s  and  boating  groups.  But  it’s 
high  time  that  such  consultations  get  under  way.  And 
as  adequate  or  as  inadequate  as  O.B.C.’s  recommended 
uniform  pleasure  boating  act  may  be  viewed,  it  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  or  format  toward  the  desired  end. 

No  one  is  going  to  solve  overnight  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  all  the  various  interests  centered  upon 
today’s  water  areas.  It’s  no  secret  that  conflicts  of  in- 
terests between  swimmers,  anglers,  skiers  and  boat- 
men, exist  and  will  have  to  be  resolved.  However, 
there  is  no  attending  problem  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  worked  out  by  reasonable  men  negotiating  in  good 
faith.  So,  let’s  have  at  it. 


STEVE  VALENCIC  of  1250  Tenth  Ave.,  W.  Natrona,  Pa., 
displays  three  fine  “muskies”  he  caught  in  the  Allegheny  River. 
In  sending  the  photo  to  the  ANGLER,  Steve  writes — “I  caught 
these  three  muskies  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  11 
and  12,  1957,  using  plugs.  They  measured  36",  35"  and  34". 
The  largest  one  had  two  6V2"  bass  in  its  stomach,  while  the 
stomach  of  the  small  one  contained  nine  bass  measuring  3Vi" 
to  6V2 " long.  So  far  this  season,  since  September,  I have 
caught  nineteen  muskies  in  the  Allegheny  River,  the  largest 
was  40%"  long  and  weighed  1714  lbs. 
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Sportsmen  At  Work 


By  JIM  HAYES 


Somewhere  in  the  dim  past,  somebody  said,  “The 
weather — everybody  talks  about  it,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.”  A philosopher  of  more  recent  times 
borrowed  the  adage  in  part  and  added  his  own  twist, 
to  wit:  “Good  trout  fishing — everybody  talks  about  it, 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it.” 


FINGERLINGS  HERE,  but  they’ll  be  husky  six  to 
eight  inch  “brookies”  by  March  when  they’ll  be  re- 
leased in  the  First  and  East  Forks  of  the  Sinneniahoning 
Creek,  Potter  County. 

Both  of  those  pundits  were  right  in  their  respective 
heydays.  But  both,  by  current  standards,  are  wronger 
than  three  dollar  bills.  What  with  seeding  clouds  with 
silver  iodide  and  sundry  other  substances,  they  have 
finally  gotten  around  to  doing  something  about  the 
weather.  And  what  with  trout  rearing  projects  under- 
taken by  sportsmen’s  groups  here  and  there,  more  than 


just  talk  about  improving  that  brand  of  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  being  generated. 

One  such  group  flies  under  the  banner  of  the  East 
Fork  Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Wharton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  community  is  located  in  Potter  County  at 
the  junction  of  the  First  and  East  Forks  of  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek,  and  is  the  heart  of  a virtual  paradise 
for  fishermen  and  hunters  alike. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  trout  streams  in  Wharton’s 
surrounding  countryside  and  mountains  attract  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
beyond.  But  that  very  attraction — miles  of  superb  trout 
streams — also  poses  a serious  problem.  Keeping  each 
stream  and  section  of  stream  sufficiently  populated 
with  trout  to  meet  the  constant  fishing  pressure  is  an 
overwhelming  job. 

For  the  most  part,  fishermen  sit  back  after  they  buy 
their  license  and  turn  over  to  the  Fish  Commission  the 
entire  job  of  raising  and  stocking  trout,  among  other 


CHOW  TIME — Paul  Hostetter  serving  grain  meal  to 
EFSA’s  charges  in  the  new  rearing  pond. 


things.  But  not  the  “East  Forkers.” 

“No  matter  how  many  trout  the  Commission  could 
or  would  send  us,  it  would  still  be  a pretty  thin  spread 
for  all  the  miles  of  water  in  this  area,”  sums  up  Paul 
Hostetter,  Secretary  of  the  East  Fork  Sportsmen’s  As- 
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EVERYBODY  CHIPS  IN — Expense  of  rearing  trout 
is  partially  offset  by  contributions  such  as  the  one 
pictured  here  by  a Wharton  Hotel  patron.  Club  Secre- 
tary Hostetter  says  “Thanks.” 


sociation. 

So,  instead  of  demanding  more  and  more  trout, 
which,  if  granted,  would  only  shortchange  other  locales, 
the  East  Fork  Sportsmen  decided  to  start  their  own 
trout  rearing  and  stocking  program  to  supplement  the 
scheduled  consignments  from  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  first  hatchery  ponds  were  opened  in  1955  on 
Marvin  Run,  a tributary  of  the  East  Fork.  The  Fish 
Commission,  in  prompt  response  to  a request  and  ap- 
plication, classified  the  area  as  nursery  waters  and 
sent  a truckload  of  fingerling  trout. 

That  was  fine,  but  the  Marvin  Run  ponds  proved 
too  small  for  the  kind  of  a trout  stocking  program  the 
East  Fork  Sportsmen  had  in  mind.  And,  true  to  form, 
early  last  year,  they  opened  a second  and  larger  trout 
pond,  using  a roadside  spring  in  Wharton  for  their 
water  supply.  Bulldozing  and  other  attending  work 
cost  well  over  $400,  plus  uncounted  man  hours,  blisters 
and  beads  of  sweat. 

Again  the  Fish  Commission  approved  a request  to 
have  the  pond  classified  as  nursery  waters  and  furnished 
another  truckload  of  fingerling  brook  trout.  They  aver- 
aged from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  when 
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received.  Based  on  past  experience,  by  March,  when 
they  will  be  released  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 
fish  warden,  they’ll  average  six  to  eight  inches. 

Altogether,  from  its  new  pond  and  the  Marvin  Run 
ponds,  the  East  Fork  Sportsmen  expect  to  have  over 
15,000  legal-sized  brook  trout  ready  for  stocking  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Early  in  the  game  with  each  brood,  the  trout  are 
fed  four  times  daily.  As  they  grow  and  can  take  on 
more  at  each  feeding,  this  arduous  regimen  tapers  off. 
Nor  are  any  bets  overlooked  to  supplement  their  chow 
line  diet.  During  the  summer  months,  a light  bulb  is 
hung  over  the  pond  to  attract  insects. 

Expense  of  raising  and  feeding  the  trout  is  partially 
offset  through  contributions  from  sportsmen  and  other 
patron  visitors  to  the  Wharton  Hotel,  association  head- 
quarters. 

All  the  more  remarkable,  for  the  huge  slice  the  East 
Fork  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  cut  for  itself  is  the 
fact  that  its  membership  is  just  a shade  over  200.  By 
no  means  one  of  the  larger  clubs  in  the  State — number- 
wise,  that  is.  But  on  accomplishment.  15,000  trout 
each  year,  Wow- wee! 


NET  RESULTS,  the  pay-off  of  the  “East  Forkers” 
project — a husky  trout  and  friend.  Evidence  that  the 
project  supplements  Commission  plantings  and  insures 
more  trout  and  better  sport  in  the  Wharton  area. 
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Brush  Shelters 

Much  time  and  money  has  been  expended  in  recent  times 
on  the  placement  of  underwater  brush  shelters  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  beneficial  to  both  fish  and  fishing.  State 
agencies  as  well  as  energetic  sportsmen's  groups  have  put 
their  hands  to  them. 


With  the  advent  of  federal  aid  (D-J)  funds,  a few  cour- 
ageous states  have  set  out  to  determine  the  value  of  these 
shelters  as  management  tools,  with  inconclusive  results  at 
this  early  date.  Virginia  biologists  recorded  a 40%  increase 
in  the  harvest  of  black  crappies  after  the  installation  of 
shelters  on  their  Holliday  Lake.  Fishing  effort  at  the  shelters 
was  only  22%  of  the  total  effort.  However,  57%  of  all  the 
crappies  harvested  were  taken  at  the  shelters.  On  the  other 
hand,  a similar  undertaking  in  Tenneseee,  with  white  crappies 
as  the  objective,  seemed  to  have  little  influence  on  angling 
success. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Note:  Sportsmen’s  clubs  interested  in  testing-out  a brush 
shelter  project  on  their  local  waters  may  obtain  complete 
directions  in  the  “Brush  Shelters”  edition  of  the  “Let’s 
Build”  series  by  John  Bulger  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  232  Carroll  Street,  N.W.,  Tacoma  Park, 
Washington  12,  D.C. — price  25  cents. 


Lamprey  Control 

Late  in  September  we  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a 
demonstration  of  selective  poisoning  of  larval  lampreys  at  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  fishery  research  laboratory 
at  Hammond  Bay,  Michigan.  The  demonstration  was  arranged 
for  members  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  meet- 
ing informally  at  the  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  staff  used  one  of  a group  of  selective  poisons 
which  they  have  developed  to  kill  young  sea  lampreys  in 
streams  without  harming  useful  fish  or  other  organisms. 
The  commission  is  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  work. 
It  is  planned  next  to  test  the  poisoning  technique  on  a number 
of  streams  flowing  into  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 


Operation — Chemical  Treatment 

A crowd  described  by  the  Knoxville  Journal  as  possibly 
the  largest  (estimated  at  15,000)  ever  to  gather  in  East 
Tennessee  for  a single  event,  turned  out  recently  to  watch  “the 
greatest  conservation  experiment  thus  far  conducted  in  the 
southeast.”  The  event:  the  chemical  treatment  of  a 10-mile 
stretch  of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  undesirable  fish. 

Cooperating  in  the  project  were  biologists  of  the  Tennessee 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Air  Force  helicopters  assisted 
in  the  distribution  of  the  chemical.  Those  among  the  spec- 
tators who  came  to  retrieve  fish  which  remain  edible  when 
thus  killed,  found  few  game  species.  They  settled  for  carp, 
suckers,  drum  and  other  “rough”  species  whose  presence 
would  have  been  deleterious  to  the  rainbow  trout  which  were 
subsequently  planted.  The  treated  stretch  of  the  river  will 
become  a reservoir  behind  the  new  Alcoa  Dam  at  Chilhowie. 

— N.  W.  F.  Conservation  News 


Interesting  Indeed 

People  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  do  37  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  fishing  and  25  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  hunting.  Retired 
people  make  up  eight  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  fishermen 
and  three  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  hunters. 

U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 


Water  Zoning  Looms! 


An  editorial  in 
The  Angler  for 
August,  1957,  indi- 
cated that  water  zon- 
ing may  one  day  be 
necessary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  accommo- 
date all  those  with  a 
legitimate  use  for  the 
Commonweal  th’s 
lakes  and  streams. 

Now  comes  word  that 
at  a 104-acre  recrea- 
tinal  reservoir  in  a 
national  forest  in  California,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  done 
just  that.  The  regulations  provide: 

Fishermen  will  have  the  lake  to  themselves  on  Satur- 
days, with  no  water  skiing  permitted. 

On  all  other  days  of  the  week,  water  skiing  will  be 
permitted  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  only,  within  boundaries 
marked  by  buoys.  Both  anglers  and  skiers  agreed  that  these 
regulations  were  needed  and  were  fair. 
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Amen! 


We  received  this  intriguing  suggestion  in  the  mail  on  one 
of  our  brighter  mornings,  from  a man  engaged  in  raising 
bait  fishes: 

“There  is  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  method  to  over- 
come the  shortage  of  qualified  fishery  biologists,  All  it 
requires  is  one  man  with  a stack  of  diplomas  stationed 
in  any  barbershop.  At  least  half  of  the  men  who  sit  in  a 
barber  chair  become  expert  fish  and  game  men  im- 
mediately. — Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Radios  Help  Out  in  G-F  Work 

State  Game  Warden  Norbert  C.  Faass  said  today  that  the 
radios  recently  installed  in  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment vehicles  and  airplanes  have  already  proved  valuable 
in  both  game  management  and  law  enforcement  work. 

Fie  said  use  of  the  radios  has  already  resulted  in  the 
apprehension  and  prosecution  of  several  violators  during 
the  upland  game  bird  seasons  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  big  game  seasons. 

Building  and  Managing  Fishing  Lakes  Pays  Off 


The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  recently  observed  that  public 
fishing  lakes,  “properly  constructed,  managed,  and  located, 
represent  some  of  the  better  fish  conservation  investments” 
being  made  across  the  country.  Most  of  the  lakes  are  being 
built  as  part  of  the  Dingell-Johnson  program,  as  is  the  case 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Institute  described  in  some  detail  what  continues  to  be 
done  in  Alabama,  where  15  state-owned  lakes  were  built 
and  are  being  managed  for  public  fishing.  Two  others,  one 
of  them  to  cover  1,000  acres,  will  be  completed  in  1958. 

In  the  1955-1956  fiscal  year  the  15  Alabama  lakes,  totaling 
1,089  acres  of  water,  supported  131,500  individual  fishing 
trips.  The  anglers  caught  nearly  513,000  fish,  weighing 
156,000  pounds.  This  was  equivalent  to  121  anglers  taking 
an  average  of  472  fish  weighing  more  than  143  pounds 
from  each  acre  of  water,  in  one  year. 

The  anglers  each  paid  daily  fishing  fees  of  fifty  cents,  in 
addition  to  buying  the  regular  state  fishing  license.  Revenue 
from  the  fees  provided  funds  for  operating  costs  such  as 
fertilization,  weed  control,  fish  population  manipulation, 
occasional  renovation  and  restocking,  and  maintaining  state- 
paid  caretakers  at  each  pond.  (In  Pennsylvania,  state  law 
now  does  not  provide  for  state-operated  fee  lakes.) 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  lands  for  the  lakes 
were  deeded  free  to  the  state  by  local  interests  that 
wanted  a lake.  The  costs  of  construction  alone  had  to 
be  borne  by  the  department  out  of  license  and  related 
revenues. 


The  Institute  concluded  that  (1)  the  Alabama  program  “is 
one  of  the  most  productive”  to  be  found;  (2)  it  is  very 
popular,  and  (3)  well  suited  to  a state  having  a dearth  of 
natural  lakes.  It  added  that  well-planned  artificial  lakes 
generally  are  more  readily  managed  than  most  natural  lakes. 
This  is  because  they  can  be  drained  with  relative  ease  for 
reclamation  and  other  management  purposes. 


Boating  Films 

An  excellent  list  of  films  on  recreational  boating  has  been 
published  by  the  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers.  All  films  listed  are  16mm  size  and  are 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  sources  indicated  except 
where  stated  otherwise.  Return  postage  is  borne  by  the 
borrower. 

The  list  may  be  secured  gratis  from  the  Association’s 
offices  at  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17. 

Rely  On  the  Professionals 

Encouraging  comment  received  in  a recent  letter  from 
the  State  President  of  the  Idaho  Outdoor  Association.  Inc. 
(Twin  Falls): 

It  has  been  my  observation  as  a group  leader  that 
sportsmen  are  prone  to  blame  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  with  big 
game  and  fish  management.  I feel  that  encouragement 
would  do  a lot  more  good. 

They  do  have  a hard  job  and  much  experimenting  to 
do.  They  have  more  and  more  people  to  satisfy  and 
less  room  for  operation. 

They  are  trained  technicians  and  their  critics  in- 
variably are  not.  They  need  our  support  and  the  best 
way  to  support  anyone  is  to  take  them  by  the  hand. 
The  poorest  way  is  to  kick  them  in  the  pants. 

Backyard  Ponds 

Latest  booklet  to  come  to  our  attention  on  how  to  locate, 
build,  manage,  and  fish  small  artificial  fish  ponds  is  entitled 
YOUR  OWN  FISH  POND.  It’s  a 31 -page  6x9  booklet, 
written  by  fish  and  wildlife  extension  specialist  Earl 
Kennamer.  It’s  especially  designed  to  meet  needs  in  Alabama, 
but  contains  much  information  of  use  to  pond  owners 
elsewhere. 

To  get  a copy,  write  to  the  Extension  Service,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  for  Circular  528. 
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FISH  and  CHICKENS 

Homer  S.  Swingle  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most 
respected  fish  culturists  of  the  country  and  currently 
president  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  gives  an 
unusual  twist  to  his  reasoning  in  order  to  make  the 
point  that  fish  raising  and  stocking  isn’t  necessarily  a 
good  practice,  particularly  in  regard  to  warm  water 
species.  He  points  out  that  in  agriculture  the  principal 
problems  of  livestock  production  are  those  of  produc- 
ing abundant  feed,  and  of  controlling  environment  and 
reproduction.  He  then  says: 

“Despite  this  information  in  agriculture,  early  state 
and  federal  fisheries  administrators  made  the  unlikely 
guess  that  their  newly  established  divisions  could  best 
increase  production  of  fish  by  helping  the  fish  re- 
produce. 

“The  hatchery  movement  reached  its  greatest  ab- 
surdity in  the  warm  freshwaters. 

“Research  into  freshwater  fish  populations  estab- 
lished that  poor  fishing  was  usually  due  to  low  basic 
fertility  (of  the  water),  or  to  the  presence  of  too  many 
small  fish,  or  the  presence  of  too  many  individuals  of 
species  not  normally  harvested. 

“In  almost  no  instance  has  restocking  alone  been 
of  any  value  where  conditions  were  suitable  for  natural 
spawning.” 

Mr.  Swingle  then  puts  the  proposition  in  terms  of 
chickens  and  eggs,  like  this: 

“After  all,  it  is  rather  inconsistent  to  eat  at  break- 
fast two  fried  eggs,  at  dinner  young  fried  chicken,  and 
then  rush  out  to  increase  fish  production  by  helping 
fish  reproduce.  Brood  fish  as  you  know,  lay  eggs  by 
the  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions 
each  year.  The  hen  lays  only  200  or  less,  and  would 
thus  appear  more  in  need  of  help.  The  poultryman, 
however,  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  close  the  harvest 
of  poultry  during  the  spawning  season  (all  year),  or 
to  establish  a minimum  size  limit  for  harvest  so  that 
every  chicken  could  spawn  once  (no  fried  chicken), 
or  to  carefully  gather  all  the  eggs  and  hatch  them  for 
restocking  (no  eggs  to  eat)!” 


FISH  and  CANS 

Beyond  unsightliness  and  physical  obstruction  of 
waterways — which  are  enough  to  arouse  the  ire  even 
of  casual  anglers — the  dumping  of  trash  such  as  old 
cans  may  have  a directly  damaging  effect  on  the  supply 
of  sport  fish  in  many  cases.  This  is  one  result  evident 
from  a report  in  FISHING  AND  HUNTING  NEWS 
(Portland,  Oregon). 

A Portland  angler  was  fishing  on  the  Sandy  River 
by  Dabney  Park  some  time  ago.  While  fishing  he 
noticed  a steelhead  fry  dart  into  the  V-shaped  opening 
of  a beer  can  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  in 
about  1 8 inches  of  water.  The  minnow  failed  to  come 
out  of  the  can  after  a few  minutes.  Inspection  of  the 
can  revealed  40  more  young  steelhead  imprisoned 
inside  of  the  can.  Over  half  of  them  were  dead. 

Fishery  biologists  believe  that  the  opening  in  the  can 
provided  a natural  attraction  for  small  salmon,  steel- 
head, and  trout  up  to  2 Vi  inches  in  length.  Natural 
stream  hiding  places  are  normally  in  the  cavities  under 
rocks  and  boulders.  Here,  however,  the  fish  can  enter 
and  leave  readily. 

Apparently,  the  V-shaped  opening  in  the  can  acts 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opening  slot  in  a 
minnow  trap.  The  latter  allows  fish  to  enter  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  way  out. 

As  more  and  more  young  fish  entered  the  beer  can 
and  were  unable  to  escape  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
water  inside  the  beer  can  was  lowered.  This  resulted 
in  their  death. 

The  lesson  for  anglers  should  be  obvious.  Keep 
those  beer  cans  out  of  the  water.  Deposit  them  in 
trash  barrels  or  take  them  back  home  for  disposal! 
If  you  toss  them  in  the  water,  you  might  kill  the  little 
fellow  that  three  or  four  years  hence  would  have 
given  you  a thrilling  combat. 


A REMINDER 

Through  this  toilsome  world,  alas! 

Once, — and  only  once  I pass; 

If  a kindness  I may  show, 

If  a good  deed  I may  do 
To  a suffering  fellow  man, 

Let  me  do  it  while  I can 
No  delay,  for  it  is  plain 
I SHALL  NOT  PASS  THIS  WAY  AGAIN. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Notes  From  The  Streams 


BEAR  FACTS 

Late  in  September, 
I took  a friend  of 
mine  fishing.  We  had 
only  traveled  about 
fifty  yards  from  shore 
when  I looked  back 
over  my  right  shoul- 
der to  see  if  the  boat 
was  headed  right, 
whereupon  I saw  what 
looked  like  a large  ani- 
mal. “What  the  dickens 
is  that?”  I shouted. 
He  answered,  “Looks 
like  an  otter.”  “No 
sir!”  I said.  “That  ani- 
“Don’t  be  silly,  dear!  Bears  are  mal  is  too  big.”  So  I 
extinct  in  these  mountains.”  put  pressure  on  the 

oars  and  when  about  200  feet  from  the  animal,  we 
discovered  it  to  be  a bear.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bear  spotted  us.  Instead  of  crossing  the  lake,  he 
changed  course  and  swam  directly  away  from  us.  I 
again  speeded  up  the  boat  and  went  around  and  in 
front  of  the  brute,  within  oar  distance  and  he  again 
changed  his  course  to  his  original  destination.  We 
followed  him  to  shore.  He  got  out  on  dry  land,  shook 
himself  and  looked  at  us  as  much  as  to  say,  “Well, 
what  do  you  want?”  and  ambled  off.  By  the  way,  he 
swam  a good  mile  to  cross  the  lake. 

— Ralph  Singer,  Regional  Supervisor 
Northeast  Division 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


Another  Wrinkle 

A project  started  by  our  local  Game  Protector  Dave  Titus 
has  proved  quite  successful  in  feeding  trout  in  one  of  our 
streams.  Dave  takes  “ripe”  venison  killed  on  the  highway 
and  places  it  on  stakes  above  the  water,  the  maggots  form 
and  drop  in  the  water  making  a food  the  trout  relish. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 

Warren  County 


Few  Lampreys — More  Smelt 

Commercial  fishermen  on  Lake  Erie  have  stated  that  the 
population  of  the  sea  lamprey  has  not  increased  according 
to  their  observations  at  the  present  time.  They  also  report 
that  the  smelt  population  is  on  the  increase,  therefore  indica- 
tions show  that  a good  run  might  be  anticipated  in  our  tribu- 
taries next  spring. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 

Erie  County 


A Dubious  Distinction 

A Bucks  County  citizen  became  the  first  to  get 
“pocketbook  education”  under  the  state’s  new  “litterbug” 
law.  When  apprehended  by  Warden  Miles  Witt,  the 
violator  admitted  guilt,  waived  a hearing  and  paid  the 
attending  $10  fine  on  the  spot. 

“I  had  no  idea  that  anyone  might  not  like  to  have 
garbage  dumped  along  a stream  in  a sort  of  an  out 
of  way  place,”  was  the  explanation  given.  The  place: 
Along  the  Unami  Creek  near  Quakertown  on  the 
property  of  A.  H.  Potts.  Told  that  not  only  did  Mr. 
Potts  and  the  fishermen  not  like  it,  but  that  such 
“litterbugging”  is  now  against  the  law,  the  offender 
also  admitted  thoughtlessness  and  promised  it  would 
not  happen  again. 


That’s  “Cool”  Fishing 


"Wowi  r vc  hool<ed  a big  one! 


Pymatuning  Lake  has 
started  to  perk  up  since 
the  water  has  cooled  off 
hand  there  are  a lot  of  hap- 
py fishermen  going  home 
with  walleye  weighing  up 
to  12  lbs.  I know  of  one 
instance  where  a fisher- 
man caught  four  walleyes 
at  Pymatuning,  the  com- 
bined weight  of  which 
tipped  the  scales  at  50 
lbs.  Most  of  them  are 
being  caught  from  dark 
until  midnight. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 

Crawford  County 


LONG  LONG  TRAIL 

Joseph  Albert  (Ab)  Johnson,  retired  state 
fish  warden,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Brad- 
ford, October  3,  1957. 

“Ab”  as  he  was  popularly  known,  became  a 
state  fish  warden  for  McKean  County  in  1930, 
and  served  until  January  1,  1950,  when  he  re- 
tired. In  addition  to  his  official  duties,  Mr.  John- 
son also  took  a deep  interest  in  the  community 
and  civic  affairs  of  his  native  Bradford. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  Kathryn,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Pennsylvania 
Angler  gives  this  salute  to  the  memory  of  a 
veteran  officer  of  the  field  force  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 


JANUARY,  1958 
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the  RIGHT  rod  for  bass 


By  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER 


FAR  too  many  anglers  switch  rods  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  June  in  the  belief  that  the  bass  is  too  tough 
a customer  for  the  wand  they  have  been  waving  at 
trout  from  April  15  on.  As  a result,  they  hang  on  a 
hook  or  stand  in  a corner  half  the  fun. 

Personally,  I haven’t  caught  a bass  on  a casting  rod 
for  several  years. 

To  anticipate  that  question  from  the  boys  in  back 
row,  I’ll  say  now  that  I’ve  caught  more  bass  since  stick- 
ing with  the  fly  rod  than  ever  before.  Further,  fewer 
fish  have  escaped  until  after  they  were  netted  although 
the  time  from  strike  to  net  has  been  considerably 
longer  than  previously.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  more 
fun  and  more  fish. 

Right  now  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  fly  rod  is 
not  the  best  bet  for  all  occasions.  When  fishing  water 
with  numerous  sub-surface  snags  and  assorted  logs  and 
brush  piles,  you  may  need  a stouter  rod  to  work  fish 
into  open  water.  But,  where  practical,  a fly  rod  spells 
more  sport  and  more  fish  for  the  angler  willing  to 
put  forth  the  extra  effort. 

Although  the  more  expert  anglers  can  successfully 
use  the  same  rod  on  bass  they  use  for  trout,  it  gen- 
erally holds  that  a heavier  fly  rod  is  needed.  There  are 
two  very  important  reasons  for  this.  Foremost  is  the 
fact  that  bass  lures  for  fly  rod  work  require  a stiffer 
action  than  is  normally  found  in  a good  trout  rod,  and 
of  nearly  equal  importance  is  the  need  for  more  back- 
bone to  lead  a bronze-back  away  from  the  escape  zone. 
Otherwise,  the  requirements  are  about  the  same  as  for 
trout. 

Personal  preference  for  the  fly  rod  stems  from  the 
fun  which  can  be  had  with  bass  of  any  size  when 
traveling  light.  The  average  bass  in  Pennsylvania  waters 
is  in  my  opinion,  about  1 1 inches.  On  a heavy  rod,  a 
fish  of  this  size,  even  a bass,  is  no  match  for  the  fellow 
at  the  other  end.  But,  attach  the  same  bass  on  the  end 
of  fly  rod  tackle,  and  you  have  an  interesting  scrap 
regardless  of  the  size  fish.  The  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  landing  a really  big  bass  on  such  equipment  pro- 
vides one  of  the  best  answers  to  why  fellows  go  fishing. 

Spinning  tackle  comes  close  to  providing  the  kind  of 
excitement  most  anglers  seek,  but  it  rates  a rather  dis- 


tant second  to  the  fly  rod.  This  is  true  mainly  because 
the  angler  must  fight  his  fish  with  the  reel  on  the 
spinning  rod.  Using  the  fly  rod  brings  all  the  “feel”  of 
the  fight  as  line  is  stripped  in  with  the  free  hand  or 
released  to  the  wild  surge  of  a bass  in  full  flight. 

Generally,  fly  rod  work  on  bass  is  a top-side  propo- 
sition. When  it  is  necessary  to  go  beneath  the  surface, 
either  the  casting  or  the  spinning  rod  is  most  practical 
in  still  water,  but  the  long  wand  still  rates  high  on 
streams.  True,  it  takes  a bit  more  doing  to  continually 
shoot  a line  out  the  guides  for  long  periods,  but  the 
thrills  available  make  the  effort  well  worth  it. 

Assuming  we’re  all  going  to  at  least  give  the  fly  rod 
a try  for  bass,  the  next  likely  question  would  be, 
“What  lures?”  Before  getting  to  lures,  however,  more 
important  than  many  anglers  realize  is  the  line.  For 
surface  lures,  a “dry”  line  is  needed  such  as  the  new 
non-sinkables.  Although  there  is  no  line  which  will 
stay  on  top  at  all  times,  several  of  the  floating  lines 
will  do  as  good  a job  as  can  be  expected.  Conversely, 
a wet  line  is  best  for  submersibles,  and  two  reels  are 
almost  a necessity  for  the  angler  who  likes  to  mix  up 
his  fishing  at  will.  An  extra  line  will  serve,  but  chang- 
ing lines  on  one  reel  from  time  to  time  can  become 
tiresome.  In  a pinch,  a dry  line  will  serve  for  the 
underwater  lures,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  work  well  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  floating  lures. 

For  the  smaller  floaters,  such  as  dry  flies  and  minia- 
ture bug  types,  a regular  taper  or  level  line  will  suffice. 
However,  in  the  heavier  lures,  such  as  popping  bugs 
and  hair  frogs,  considerably  more  pleasure  and  per- 
formance can  be  found  with  the  forward,  or  torpedo 
tapers.  The  bait  boys  who  may  be  following  this  with 
mixed  interest  know  that  almost  any  free-flowing  line 
will  work  well  in  the  still  fishing  department.  Although 
our  subject  is  pointed  to  the  use  of  artificial  lures,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  more  fishermen  will  use 
bait  than  otherwise.  However,  these  fellows  may  one 
day  find  that  there  is  more  fun  and  action  in  the  use 
of  fakes  than  in  dunking  natural  food  for  bass.  If  there 
is  anything  said  here  to  encourage  them,  it  is  intended. 

In  using  the  fly  rod,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  line  which  provides  the  only  weight  to  get 
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the  lure  to  the  target.  This,  plus  wrist  action  and  the 
springboard  provided  by  the  rod  itself,  combine  to 
6hoot  out  a lure  which  many  times  offers  considerable 
resistance  to  the  air.  This  is  especially  true  of  some 
of  the  more  heavily  feathered  popping  bugs  and  the 
hair  frogs. 

Casts  for  bass  are  generally  much  farther  than  for 
trout.  The  reason  for  this  is  chiefly  because  the  angler 
normally  fishes  bigger  water  and  has  more  territory  to 
cover.  Too,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  wade  through 
shallows  to  cast  over  the  deeper  water,  and  on  ponds 
and  lakes  a boat  is  usually  used.  Both  of  these  factors 
make  it  necessary  to  cast  some  distance  to  reach  water 
undisturbed  by  boots  or  boat.  Here  again  are  argu- 
ments for  use  of  forward  tapers  to  obtain  the  maximum 
cast  possible  when  needed. 

Choice  of  lures  is  an  individual  proposition.  The  im- 
portant note  to  make  about  lures  is  that  a strike  on  any 
one  of  them  will  almost  invariably  bring  visible  action 
to  the  angler.  Small  lures  bite  into  a bass  enough  to 
make  him  mad.  Since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  horse 
a bass  of  any  size  in  with  a fly  rod,  the  fish  has  an 
opportunity  to  give  its  all.  Yet,  the  very  resiliency  of 
the  rod,  which  prevents  the  angler  from  hurrying  the 
fight,  provides  the  type  of  leverage  needed  to  keep  a 
wildly  jumping  bass  fast  to  the  hook. 

Use  of  a fly  rod  for  bass  involves  the  same  degree 
of  caution  that  an  angler  would  expect  to  exercise  when 
using  the  same  rod  for  trout.  There  is  a definite  limit 
upon  the  distance  which  the  average  angler  can  cast  a 
lure  with  this  equipment,  and  this  limit  may  be  further 
reduced  by  the  margin  of  obstructions  on  the  back  cast. 
Consequently,  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  spooking 
the  more  wary  fish.  These  are  usually  the  bigger  brutes 
of  the  species.  Therein  lies  the  answer  to  why  some 
anglers  will  maintain  that  the  little  lures  won’t  take 
big  bass. 

They  will  take  bass  in  Pennsylvania  just  as  big  as 
can  be  taken  on  any  other  lure. 

Refusal  to  believe  this  statement  will  cause  the 
doubter  to  miss  out  on  sport  that  is  certainly  very  close 
to,  if  not  equal  to,  fly  fishing  for  trout.  There  is  a 
much  less  need  for  refinement  in  terminal  equipment, 
but  otherwise  the  game  is  much  the  same.  Certainly 
a popping  bug  or  a hand-sized  hair  frog  lacks  the 
delicate  beauty  of  a finely  made  trout  fly,  but  the  bass 
fights  no  less  because  of  it.  And,  the  six  or  eight  pound 
test  leader,  suitable  for  such  lures,  is  like  a rope  com- 
pared to  the  wispy  leader  ends  usually  used  on  trout; 
but  it  is  needed  for  the  fish  we’re  after.  In  fact,  every- 
thing from  the  big  hooks  in  bass  lures  to  the  rela- 
ively  heavy  leader  allowable  are  points  in  favor  of 
his  type  of  angling. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  spinning  rods  are  fair 
substitutes  for  such  fishing,  the  best  sport  comes  with 
a fly  rod.  For,  whether  it  is  a bass  just  on  the  legal 


size  limit  or  one  ready  to  die  of  old  age,  you  can 
be  certain  of  an  interesting  scrap.  One  of  the  best 
points  in  favor  of  the  fly  rod  miniatures  is  the  fact 
that  these  little  lures  will  not  seriously  injure  any  fish. 

The  angler  who  goes  after  his  quarry  with  the  lightest 
tackle  possible  frequently  is  not  interested  in  take-home 
fish.  Otherwise  he  would  not  give  up  the  heavy  hard- 
ware for  such  equipment.  As  a result,  he  is  many  times 
satisfied  with  the  sport  alone  and  tosses  everything  back 
for  another  try. 

Underwater  lure  angling  with  fly  rods  is  almost  en- 
tirely a stream  proposition,  but  this  should  be  no  deter- 
rent to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  Many  of  our  best  bass 
waters,  especially  for  smallmouths,  are  moving  streams. 
Here  is  where  a spinner-fly  combination  or  spinner- 
streamer  combination  will  produce  tops  in  entertain- 
ment. Since  a wet  line  is  necessary,  this  type  of  angling 
is  a bit  more  strenuous,  but  it  is  no  less  effective  when 
bass  are  working  the  deep  riffles  early  and  late  in  the 
day.  Any  line,  which  sinks  well  and  casts  well  with  the 
rod  in  use,  will  work  well  beneath  the  waves. 

Primarily  a day-time  method,  underwater  fly  rod 
fishing  provides  a satisfying  alternative  when  bass  won’t 
climb  for  the  surface  lures.  Combined,  the  two  methods 
will  bring  the  same  satisfaction  when  used  on  bass 
that  makes  fly  rod  fishing  for  trout  the  outstanding 
piscatorial  pastime  in  this  country. 

Whether  dunking  bait  or  heaving  hardware,  the  fly 
rod  is  the  right  rod  for  bass  when  practical  to  use. 
Night  or  day,  it  provides  a way  to  get  the  real  feel 
and  fight  from  a fish  that  deserves  a chance  to  demon- 
strate what  it  can  do.  Largemouth  or  smallmouth,  large 
bass  or  small  bass,  tethered  to  the  tapered  end  of  a 
slender  shaft  of  glass  or  bamboo,  it  will  give  its  all. 

And,  when  it’s  a bass,  brother;  its  all  is  plenty. 


“Next  year  I hope  I can  afford 
a boat  to  go  with  it.” 
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HOOKED? 


By  JOHN  L1ENHARD 


The  most  important  item  of  terminal  tackle  is  the 
hook.  It  is  so  easy  for  many  of  us  to  overlook  its 
condition  and  to  entirely  forget  it  while  under  the 
spell  of  fishing.  This  common  fault  has  caused  the  loss 
of  many  good  bass,  as  well  as  other  tough-mouthed 
fish.  It  took  the  experience  of  one  particular  after- 
noon to  teach  my  companion  and  me  a well-deserved 
lesson. 

I watched  Frank  lose  six  nice  smallmouths  on  eight 
or  nine  casts,  several  of  which  were  almost  brought 
to  net.  Not  until  then  did  it  occur  to  him  to  inspect 
his  lure.  The  size  8 long  shanked  hook  of  his  Mickey 
Finn  streamer  was  straightened.  The  water  was  a fast, 
rocky  riffle  below  a spill-over  dam.  In  all  probability, 
the  hook  fouling  on  the  rocks  did  the  damage.  This 
oversight  cost  Frank  a better  than  average  catch,  and 
turned  a good  day  into  a disappointment.  This  could 
have  been  easily  prevented  with  a little  thought  and 
care. 

The  smallmouth  has  lips  of  tough  cartilage.  There- 
fore, wide  bend,  long  pointed  and  barbed  hooks  are  to 
be  preferred  rather  than  narrow  bend,  shallow  hooks. 


Deep  penetration  and  shallow,  narrow  bend  hooks  are 
to  a noticeable  degree  incompatible,  despite  the  fact 
that  heavy  fish  are  regularly  taken  on  small  hooks, 
especially  in  fly  fishing.  Just  recall  the  times  a beached 
or  netted  smallmouth  comes  free  of  the  hook  without 
help.  Then  the  realization  dawns  that  one  is  often 
plain,  old-fashioned  lucky  a fish  was  safely  landed. 
In  the  majority  of  strikes  the  thick,  bone-like  lip  is 
where  the  point  and  barb  has  to  penetrate  when 
using  fly  rod  lures,  and  many  of  spinning  size. 

Another  reason  abetting  missed  fish,  and  worthy  of 
consideration,  is  the  fact  that  the  warm  water  small- 
mouth is  not  always  the  smashing,  striking  demon  hs 
is  so  often  painted.  The  lowland  streams  are  too  warm 
a good  part  of  the  season.  Much  of  the  time  he  is 
more  of  a nipper  or  grabber  than  a striker,  and  on 
occasion  prone  to  strike  short. 

One  aspect  favoring  the  angler  when  fishing  wet  for 
smallmouth  is  that  leaders,  and  spinning  lines,  of  suffi- 
cient breaking  strength  may  be  used  to  allow  several 
firm  tugs  following  the  strike  (or  nip)  to  insure  a 
secure  hold  with  the  hook.  This  can  be  overdone,  and 
may  result  in  the  tearing  out  of  the  hook,  if  barely 
caught  or  located  in  the  soften  tissue  of  the  lower 
mouth.  Fishing  conditions  vary,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered when  applying  the  pressure.  On  the  rare  days 
when  the  smallmouth  strike  with  abandon  the  hooking 
problem  is  automatically  solved.  But  it  seems,  to  me 
at  least,  these  times  become  fewer  each  season.  Any- 
thing to  prevent  the  loss  of  hooked  fish,  or  reduce  the 
number  of  missed  and  short  strikes  will  add  to  success, 
and  of  greater  importance  more  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. It  is  the  angler’s  lot  to  run  into  provocative 
situations  when  after  this  tempermental  fish.  Other 
than  the  care  of  hooks,  a number  of  tackle  changes 
can  be  employed  to  increase  hooking  potential. 

A common  change  in  the  use  of  small  spoons  and 
wobblers  is  to  substitute  a size  5 or  6 single  for  the 
size  10  treble  hook  that  is  usually  mounted  on  many 
small  lures.  The  closely  set  points  of  the  treble  lack 
bite.  The  single  hook,  for  me,  has  proved  to  be  a 
more  certain  hooker,  less  likely  to  be  thrown,  and  not 
as  easily  fouled  on  debris.  However,  some  lures  are 
not  adaptable  to  changing  hooks.  Once  the  screw-eyes 
of  wood  or  plastic  bodied  plugs  are  removed  and  re- 
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placed  they  may  be  too  loose  for  safe  use.  This  can 
quite  often  be  remedied  by  applying  water-proof  ce- 
ment to  the  screw  when  turned  in  again.  Common  sense 
will  tell  you  which  and  what  changes  to  attempt. 

So,  from  a practical  standpoint,  the  hook’s  size  and 
bend,  and  most  important  of  all,  its  condition  mean 
more  hooked  strikes,  the  first  step  toward  taking  fish. 
A little  time  and  care  spent  in  keeping  them  in  good 
shape  will  be  justly  compensated  by  better  results. 
It  is  a simple  matter,  and  requires  but  little  time  at 
odd  moments. 

A thin,  narrow,  five  inch  file,  commonly  sold  at 
dime  stores  is  ideal.  Small  and  wieldy  enough  for  the 
smallest  hook,  it  is  suitable  for  any  size.  The  tapered, 
grooved  carborundum  stones  designed  for  this  use  are 
obtainable  at  tackle  shops  and  are  rust  proof.  The 
phosphorous  striking  surface  of  a safety  match  box  or 
book  can  be  used  in  an  emergency  and  will  do  a fair 
job  of  pointing-up  a hook.  For  best  results,  file  the 
inside  and  sides  of  the  point  lightly,  touching  the  out- 


side of  the  point  only  if  burred  or  bent.  Of  equal 
importance,  once  the  hooks  are  sharp,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  rust  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Rust  will  curb  the  effective  hooking  of  any  hook, 
and  soon  weakens  the  small  sizes  to  the  breaking 
point.  Whenever  possible  give  lures  a chance  to  dry 
before  returning  to  storage.  Two  handy  gadgets  for 
applying  light  oil  are  the  tip  of  a pipe  cleaner  or  a dab 
of  cotton  twisted  on  the  tip  of  a toothpick.  Excess  oil 
should  be  removed  from  the  swab  before  using.  Touch 
the  point,  barb,  and  bend  of  each  hook,  taking  care 
not  to  get  oil  on  the  bodies  of  flies,  bucktails,  etc. 
Treat  frequently,  depending  on  the  number  of  wettings. 
Check  your  newly  purchased  lures  as  well,  for  many 
are  fitted  with  new  hooks  so  dull  and  blunt  as  to  make 
hooking  almost  impossible.  However,  this  is  more 
often  found  in  the  standard  bait  casting  lures  of  one- 
half  ounce  and  heavier. 

Fishing  success  nowadays  comes  all  too  seldom. 
Help  yourself  by  spending  a few  minutes,  from  time  to 
time,  tuning-up  your  hooks. 


ANGLER 


GADGETS  j 


^AN'T  AFFORD  BOTH  A SPINNING  ROD  AND  A FLY  ROD  ?? 

HERE'S  A SOLUTION  THAT  UJILL  GIVE  VOU  BOTH  FOR  LITTLE 
MORE  THAN  THE  COST  OF  ONE  . . . 


FIRST  OF  ALL  PURCHASE  THE  SPINNING  ROD  OF  VOUR  CHOICE.... 
BUY  A FLY  ROD  REEL  SEAT  . . . THEN  PROCEED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


SPINNING  ROD  HANDLE 


|nOJ=D 


u 


SALVAGE 
THIS 


CUTOFF  CORK ) 
GRIP  HERE  ^ 


*1  ^ Piece 


CEMENT 
SALVAGED 
PIECE  IN 
PLACE. 


BUILD  UP  UJITH 
CORD  OR 
THREAD  TO 
FIT  REEL 
SEAT. 


3 


/ 

CEMENT  REEL  SEAT 
TO  ROD  . . . 

OF  COURSE  YOU'LL  NEED  BOTH  A 
SPINNING  k FLY  PEEL  0UT  IT'S 
STILL  CHEAPER  THAN  BUYING 
TIDO  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  • * tUHEN 
YOU  tUANTTO  SWITCH  FROM  ONE 
TYPE  OF  FISHING  TO  THE  OTHER, 
SIMPLY  CHANGE  REELS.  . . . 

CONVINCED  ? 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


1958 

FISHING  REGULATIONS 

OPEN  SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 

FOR 

INLAND  WATER — CONOW6NGO  RESERVOIR — DELAWARE  RIVER— LAKE  PYMATUNING — LAKE  ERIE 


. . . established  and  fixed  on  July  8,  1957,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  by  Authority  of  Act  of  May  2, 
1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251,  as  amended. 

Penalties  for  violations  are  as  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Laws. 


The  following  conditions  and  Regulations  apply  to  all 
Commonwealth  waters  and  waters  bounding  and  adja- 
cent thereto,  unless  otherwise  noted  under  the  separate 
waters  listed  herein: 

1.  Both  dates  are  inclusive  in  the  seasons  listed. 

2.  All  fishing  hours  listed  are  based  on  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 

3.  It  is  illegal  to  have  in  possession  at  any  time  more 
than  the  fixed  daily  limits  of  fishes,  including  bait 
fish  and  fish  bait. 

Further,  it  is  illegal  to  keep  Charr,  commonly  called 
Brook  Trout,  or  any  species  of  trout  except  Lake 
Trout  caught  during  the  lawful  season  from  the  open 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  possession  more  than 
90  days  after  the  expiration  of  such  season. 

4.  All  species  not  specifically  listed  are  classed  as  food 
fish  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  year,  in  any 
number  or  size,  by  approved  means  as  set  forth  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Laws,  except  that  rough  fish 
or  trash  fish,  when  so  designated  by  the  Commission, 
may  be  taken  with  such  devices  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  determines. 


The  following  Regulations  and  Laws  apply  to  . . . 


INLAND  WATERS 


SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

TROUT 
except 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

5:00  A.  M.,  April 
15  to  Midnight, 
Sept.  1 

Minimum 
6 inches 

8 combined 
species 

TROUT 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

5:00  A.  M.  April 
15  to  Midnight, 
Oct.  31 

No  mini- 
mum 

8 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

Jan.  1 to  Mid- 
night, Mar.  14; 
June  15  to  Mid- 
night, Mar.  14, 
1959 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PICKEREL 
WALLEYE 
Pikeperch 
or  Susque- 
hanna 
Salmon 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
12  inches 

6 each 
species 

2 walleye 
only  through 
ice 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
30  inches 

2 

PIKE 
Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
20  inches 

6 

t FROGS 

July  2 to  Mid- 
night, Oct.  31 

No  mini- 
mum 

25tt 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Mid- 
night, Oct.  31 

No  mini- 
mum 

25 

TERRAPIN 
Red  leg 

Nov.  2 to  Mid- 
night, Mar.  14, 
1959 

No  mini- 
mum 

5tt 

BAIT-FISH 

FISH-BAIT 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

35  each 
50  combined 

t It  is  unlawful  to  take  frogs  by  use  of  an  artificial 
light. 

ft  No  more  than  50  may  be  taken  in  the  season.  (Frog- 
Terrapin  Law,  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 


POSSESSION  LIMIT 

It  is  illegal  to  have  in  possession  at  any  time  more  than 
two  (2)  days  limit  of  the  following  species:  Trout,  all 
species;  Bass,  largemouth  and  smallmouth;  Walleye  (pike- 
perch  or  Susquehanna  Salmon  or  yellow  pike);  Pickerel, 
Muskellunge  and  Great  Northern  Pike. 

It  is  illegal  to  have  in  possession  at  any  time  more  than 
one  (1)  day’s  limit  of  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  which  has  been 
taken  from  any  of  the  fishing  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BAIT  FISH  AND  FISH  BAIT  CONTAINERS 

Minnow  traps  or  containers  in  which  bait-fish  or  fish- 
bait  are  kept,  whether  anchored  in  a stream,  lake  or  pond 
or  retained  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  fisherman, 
must  have  attached  thereto  a label  or  tag  bearing  the 
name,  address  and  fishing  license  number  of  the  owner. 
If  the  container  is  maintained  by  more  than  one  person, 
it  must  be  in  separate  sections.  Each  section  may  not 
contain  more  than  the  legal  possession  limit  of  bait-fish 
or  fish-bait.  Each  section  must  have  the  owner’s  tag 

A bait-fish  or  fish  bait  container  used  by  more  than  one 
fisherman  while  fishing  must  also  be  sectionalized  with  no 
more  than  the  legal  possession  limit  for  one  fisherman 
retained  in  each  section. 


WATERS  UNDER  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

From  time  to  time  upon  sportsmen’s  requests  or  at  its 
own  discretion  the  Fish  Commission  will  set  up  special 
regulations  applicable  to  designated  streams,  lakes  ox- 
ponds.  These  regulations  may  include  size,  season  and 
creel  limits  at  variance  with  statewide  regulations  and/or 
laws.  In  all  instances  the  waters  involved  will  be  posted 
accordingly.  These  special  regulations  will  be  publicized  at 
appropriate  times  and  copies  of  them  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Fish  Commission. 
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FLY  FISHING  ONLY  WATERS 


SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 


Upon  the  requests  by  sportsmen’s  groups  and  property 
owners,  the  Pish  Commission  may  set  aside  sections  of 
waters  within  the  Commonwealth  whereon  the  following 
regulations  apply: 

1.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  artificial  flies  and 
streamers.  Weight  or  sinkers  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
2 BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the  fly  or  affixed  to  the 
leader.  Lures  commonly  described  as  spinners,  spoons 
or  plugs  made  of  metal,  wood,  plastic  or  rubber,  singly 
or  in  combination,  will  be  prohibited. 

2.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  conventional  fly  fishing 
tackle. 

3.  The  possession  of  any  bait  or  lures  other  than  artificial 
flies  and  streamers  will  be  prohibited. 

4.  Fishing  hours — 5:00  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 

5.  Minimum  size — 9 inches. 

6.  Daily  creel  limit — 6 trout  (combined  species). 


ROWING  BOATS  FOR  FISHERMEN 

A person  rowing  a boat  while  another  in  that  boat  is 
fishing  is  considered  to  be  aiding  the  fisherman,  therefore 
must  possess  a fishing  license. 


TROLLING  MOTOR  BOATS 

Trolling  from  motor  boats  is  permissible  on  all  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  which  motors  are  allowed. 


CONOWINGO  RESERVOIR 


on 


Lower  Susquehanna  River 
between 


Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 


SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

June  1 to  Nov.  30 

Minimum 
9 inches 

10 

( combined 
species) 

TROUT 
all  species 

April  15  to  March 
15 

Minimum 
7 inches 

5 

PICKEREL 

June  1 to  Nov.  30 

Minimum 
14  inches 

10 

WALLEYE 

April  1 to  Nov.  15 

Minimum 
14  inches 

10 

STRIPED 

BASS 

(Rock) 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
14  inches 

No  daily 
limit 

LICENSES  NOT  RECIPROCAL 

Persons  possessing  only  a Pennsylvania  fishing  license 
may  only  fish  in  that  portion  of  Conowingo  Reservoir  that 
lies  within  the  Pennsylvania  border.  Likewise,  persons 
possessing  only  a Maryland  license  may  only  fish  in  that 
portion  of  the  Reservoir  that  lies  within  the  Maryland 
border. 


The  following  Regulations  apply  to  . . . 


DELAWARE  RIVER 


between 


Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
and 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York 


Number 


Species 

Season 

Size 

(one  day) 

BASS 
Large- 
mouth 
Small - 
mouth 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Minimum 
9 inches 

6 combined 
species 

TROUT 

all  species 

April  15  to  Sept. 
30 

Minimum 
10  inches 

5 

combined 

species 

WALLEYE 

PICKEREL 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 each 
species 

BAIT  FISH 
FISH  BAIT 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

35  each 

LICENSES 

Fishing  licenses  in  the  Delaware  River  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  will  be  recognized  from  water’s  edge  to  water’s 
edge  and  fishermen  will  be  permitted  to  take  off  in  a 
boat  from  either  shore  or  from  a boat  livery  and  on  re- 
turning have  in  possession  any  fish  which  might  be  legally 
taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must  possess  a New  Jersey 
Non-Resident  License  if  they  fish  from  the  New  Jersey 
bank,  or  a New  York  Non-Resident  License  if  they  wish 
to  fish  from  the  New  York  bank.  Residents  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  New  York  must  possess  a Pennsylvania  Non-Resident 
License  if  they  fish  from  the  Pennsylvania  bank. 


FISHING  DEVICES 

Fishing  may  be  done  with  two  rods  and  two  lines  or  one 
of  each.  Not  more  than  three  hooks  (single  or  burr)  may 
be  used  per  line. 

While  fishing  through  holes  in  the  ice  for  fish  not 
protected  by  closed  season  five  tip-ups  or  other  legal  de- 
vices may  be  used. 

Long  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  (not  mechanically 
propelled)  may  be  used  to  take  eels,  carp,  suckers,  herring, 
and  bullheads,  except  within  fifty  rods  (275  yards)  of  an 
eel  wire. 


LAKE  ERIE 

PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY  AND  PENINSULAR  WATERS 


SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

Jan.  1 to  Mid- 
night, Mar.  14; 
June  15  to  Mid- 
night: Mar.  14, 

1959 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PIKE 
Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
20  inches 

6 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
30  inches 

2 

All  species,  except  smelt  and  minnows  (see  below),  not 
mentioned  above  are  classed  as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken 
at  any  time,  in  any  number  or  size,  as  set  forth  in  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Laws,  except  that  rough  fish  or  trash  fish, 
when  so  designated  by  the  Commission,  may  be  taken  with 
such  devices  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission determines. 

Regulations  for  taking  smelt: 

1.  Waters  affected:  All  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie, 
within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  in  a southerly  direction  to  State  High- 
way Route  No.  5,  which  is  a distance  of  approximately 
Yz  mile.  This  excludes  Crooked  Creek,  which  has  been 
designated  Nursery  Waters  for  rainbow  trout  ex- 
perimental work. 

2.  Season:  Open  year  around. 

3.  Size:  No  size. 

4.  Number:  Unlimited. 

5.  Devices:  Only  a dip  net  or  seines  not  over  20  inches  in 
diameter  or  20  inches  square.  Any  size  seine  may  be 
used  on  the  Lake  Erie  shore  except  within  300  feet 
from  the  mouth  of  a stream  in  either  direction. 

6.  License:  All  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law  to  have  the  proper  fishing  license. 
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Seining  for  minnows: 

There  shall  be  no  seining  from  the  shores  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  or  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  and  ponds. 

In  the  taking  of  minnows  from  docks,  or  boats,  permits 
are  required  for  seines  over  four  (4)  feet  to  a maximum  of 
twelve  (12)  feet.  Applications  available  by  writing  the 
Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission  at  Harrisburg.  The  only 
species  of  minnows  which  can  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie 
or  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  the  Emerald  Shiner  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Spot  Tall  Shiner. 


PYMATUNING  LAKE 


SEASONS,  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

2 

BASS 
Large- 
mouth 
Small  - 
mouth 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PIKE- 

PERCH 

Walleye 

Yellow 

Pike 

PICKEREL 
PIKE 
Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 each 
species 

MINNOWS 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

500 

t FROGS 

July  2 to  Oct.  31, 
inc. 

No  mini- 
mum 

25  tt 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct. 
31,  inc. 

No  mini- 
mum 

25 

t It  is  unlawful  to  take  frogs  by  use  of  an  artificial  light, 
ft  No  more  than  50  may  be  taken  in  the  season.  (Prog- 
Terrapin  Law,  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

It  is  NOT  permissible  to  shoot  frogs  on  Pymatuning  Lake. 


LICENSES 

Persons  possessing  a Pennsylvania  resident  or  non- 
resident fishing  license  may  fish  on  any  part  of  the  Lake, 
except  from  the  shore  of  the  Ohio  side. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  wishing  to  fish  from  the  shore 
on  the  Ohio  side  must  possess  an  Ohio  non-resident  license. 
Residents  of  Ohio  wishing  to  fish  from  the  Pennsylvania 
shore  must  possess  a Pennsylvania  non-resident  license. 


FISHING  DEVICES 

Same  as  Inland  Waters,  except  the  taking  of  minnows. 
The  latter  is  subject  to  the  following: 

Minnows  may  be  taken  with  hook  and  line  (not  more 
than  two  rods  and  lines  and  one  hand  line,  with  not 
more  than  three  hooks  to  a line). 

It  is  unlawful  to  have  in  possession  or  use  a minnow 
or  bait  fish  trap  having  (1)  more  than  24"  in  its  greater 
overall  length  and  more  than  12"  in  its  greatest  overall 
width,  (2)  “wings”  or  “leads,”  (3)  more  than  two  openings, 
(4)  an  opening  larger  than  I"  in  diameter. 

SEINES 

The  possession  or  use  of  seines  of  any  type,  including  the 
4 ft.  minnow  seine,  on  Pymatuning  is  prohibited. 

MOTOR  BOATS 

Motor  boats  of  six  (6)  horsepower  are  permitted  in  that 
portion  of  Pymatuning  Lake  extending  from  the  main  dam 
near  Jamestown,  northwardly  to  the  causeway  near  Espy- 
ville.  No  boat  is  permitted  on  the  Lake  within  300  feet 
of  the  main  dam. 

The  operation  of  all  types  of  boats  on  Pymatuning  are 
subject  to  special  regulations  drafted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  & Waters,  which  with  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  control  the  Lake,  and 
adopted  by  the  Fish  Commission.  These  regulations  are 
contained  in  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  Operating  Motor 
Boats,”  a copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Revenue,  or  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


"The  Net,  First!  THEN  the  Frying  Pan,  Wilson!" 
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Fisli in*  Intuition 


It  kindo’  hurts  my  inner  pride — 
when  my  wife  and  I go  fishin'. 

She  always  puts  the  rules  aside — 
and  goes  on  intuition  . . . 

It  used  to  be — -when  we  were  boys — 

— we  had  a fishin’  rule — 

“don’t  ever  make  a bit  o'  noise, 
or  the  fish’ll  leave  the  pool  . . 

Well,  the  wife  can  spill  the  fishin'  Kit 
— with  a rumble  and  a roar — 
that  makes  you  think  the  boat  will  split 
— and  you’re  goin’  through  the  floor; 
and  when  you  think  that  every  fish, 
for  miles  around — is  gone — 
she  gives  her  line  another  swish, 
and — has  a big  one  on  . . . 

When  we  fish  with  soft-shell  crabs — 

— she  tries  to  make  hers  float — 
and  when  a bass  come  up  and  grabs, 
you  ought  to  see  her  gloat  . . . 

She  don’t  b’lieve  there  is  a date, 
when  fishin’  can  be  poor— 
and  she  catches  fish  on  any  bait; 
from  the  crawler  to  the  lure. 

It  could  be  what  we  used  to  call — 

the  “new  beginner’s  luck,’’ 

but  she  gets  them  all — the  big  and  small, 

while  I strive  hard  to  duck  . . . 

She  hardly  reads  a single  thing — 
that  has  to  do  with  fishin’; 
but  always  gets  the  biggest  string, 
while  I — just  do  the  wishin’. 

Altho’  it  hurts  my  inner  pride — 

when  the  wife  and  I go  fishin', 

and  she  puts  the — artful  rules — aside — 

and  calls  them  superstition; 

at  times  I wonder  which  is  worst — 

the  rules — or — intuition — 

and,  before  I say  too  much;  at  first, 

- — -I’ll  try  her  way  o’fishin’ — 


J.  P.  Kossman 
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Prophecy  of  Thomas  Paine 


Guest  Editorial  by  Ernest  Swift 

In  1789,  Thomas  Paine,  the  much  maligned  patriot  of  the  Colonial  Revolu- 
tion and  a Quaker  by  belief,  wrote  of  his  beloved  America: 

‘'When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  extinction  of  nations  of 
the  ancient  world,  we  see  but  little  to  excite  our  regret  than  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  pompous  palaces,  magnificent  monuments,  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towns 
of  the  most  costly  workmanship.  But  when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall,  the 
subject  for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  crumbling  brass 
or  marble  can  inspire.  It  will  not  then  be  said,  here  stood  a temple  of  vast  antiquity, 
here  rose  a Babel  of  invisible  height,  or  there  a palace  of  sumptuous  extravagance; 
but  here,  ah  painful  thought!  the  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom,  the  grandest 
scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause  of  freedom  rose  and  fell.  Read  this  and 
then  ask  if  I forget  America.” 

Paine  speaks  of  a time  “when  the  empire  of  America  shall  fall,”  although 
he  doesn’t  expressly  state  why  or  when  this  catastrophe  will  happen.  No  doubt 
the  embryo  nation  was  too  close  to  a-borning  for  Paine  to  envision  all  the  con- 
tingencies that  would  affect  the  course  of  empire.  He  could  well  have  dated  the 
“fall  of  the  fair  cause  of  freedom”  in  conjunction  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
natural  resources  through  continuing  abuse  and  the  willful  and  ignorant  dis- 
regard of  the  consuming  public.  If  the  American  appetite  of  resource  consumption 
continues  to  expand  for  lack  of  discipline  and  self-restraint.  Paine’s  prophecy 
regarding  the  fall  of  freedom  may  well  become  a certainty. 
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THE  APPROXIMATE  spawning  area  of  the  eel,  both 
the  American  and  European  varieties,  in  the  Sargasso 
Sea  and  their  respective  migration  routes  as  estimated 
by  the  biologists. 


the 
Eel 
...  truly 

a 

remarkable 

creature 

By  ROGER  M.  LATHAM 


The  American  eel  (Anguilla  rostrata,  Le  Sueur)  is 
Pennsylvania’s  only  catadromous  fish.  This  high-sound- 
ing scientific  term  merely  means  that  the  fish  leaves 
fresh  water  and  goes  to  salt  water  to  spawn.  Far  more 
common  are  the  fish  which  leave  salt  water  and  swim 
up  the  fresh  water  streams  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Salmon,  shad,  and  many  others  are  examples  of  this 
latter  kind,  called  anadromous  fish. 

During  the  fall  from  September  to  November,  the 
mature  female  eels  move  from  the  headwaters  of  our 
streams  and  start  toward  the  ocean.  At  this  time  some 
of  these  females  may  change  from  the  usual  yellowish 
color  to  one  where  the  back  is  a bronzy-black  and  the 
belly  a milky-white  or  silver.  These  are  called  “silvers” 
by  the  eel  fishermen.  Even  the  head  may  change  some- 
what, becoming  more  pointed,  and  eyes  grow  larger. 

These  mature  females,  many  now  2 V2  to  3 feet  long, 
move  only  at  night  and  usually  start  their  journey  on 
a rise  in  the  water  during  or  immediately  following 
heavy  rains.  As  they  enter  brackish  water  at  the  heads 
of  the  bays  emptying  into  the  ocean,  they  pick  up  their 
small  mates  which  have  been  waiting  for  them.  The 
male  eel  rarely  grows  to  be  over  16  to  18  inches  in 
length  and  evidently  does  not  migrate  far  above  tide 
water. 

Then  together  and  mysteriously,  they  move  off  into 
the  ocean.  How  fast  they  travel  and  how  deep  they 
swim  no  one  knows,  because  eels  have  never  been  seen 
in  migration  after  they  leave  the  continental  shelf. 
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Their  destination  is  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a spot  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  where  the  water  is  the  warmest  and  where  the 
3ulf  Stream  is  supposed  to  originate.  This  spawning 
,area  lies  south  and  southwest  of  Bermuda  between  the 
latitudes  of  20-30  degrees  north  and  longitudes  60-78 
degrees  west.  And  here  in  this  tropical  sea,  hundreds 
of  fathoms  below  the  seaweed-clogged  surface,  the  eels 
deposit  their  eggs. 

All  the  mature  migrating  eels  from  the  North  Ameri- 
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THE  PLANKTONIC  larva  of  the  eel  is  leaf-like  and 
transparent,  and  about  one-quarter  inch  long,  (photo 
by  courtesy  of  Nature  Magazine) 


can  continent,  from  Labrador  southward  to  Panama 
and  the  West  Indies,  have  gathered  here  to  fulfill  their 
reproductive  duties  and  then  die.  But  these  American 
eels  can’t  claim  the  Sargasso  as  their  own.  For  there 
are  millions  of  European  eels  there,  too,  and  in  many 
places  their  breeding  grounds  overlap.  The  European 
eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris)  is  a distinct  species,  although  it 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  our  eel  except  that  it 
has  an  average  of  114  vertebrae  in  the  backbone  while 
our  fish  has  an  average  of  only  107  vertebrae. 

Each  female  is  capable  of  producing  5 to  20  million 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  tiny  eggs  depending  on 
her  size  (one  32  inch  eel  produced  10,700,000  eggs 
by  actual  measurement).  A week  or  so  later  the  eggs 
hatch  and  both  species  begin  life  as  a tiny  larva  about 
one-quarter  inch  in  length.  These  are  so  thin  and  trans- 
parent that  newsprint  can  be  read  through  them.  They 
remain  600  to  900  feet  below  the  surface  for  a time 
and  then  rise  to  the  upper  layers  and  begin  to  float 
northward.  When  these  billions  of  tiny  larvae,  called 
leptocephali,  reach  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda,  the 

YOUNG  EELS,  known  as  elvers  at  this  stage,  soon 
after  they  have  entered  fresh  water.  These  were  taken 
from  the  Delaware  River  and  photographed  in  an 
aquarium  by  Johnny  Nicklas,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission photographer. 
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American  variety  moves  westward  while  the  European 
species  turns  to  the  east.  Just  how  this  happens  is  not 
clear,  because  the  tiny  larvae  appear  to  be  drifting  with 
the  currents  and  only  weakly  able  to  swim  toward  their 
respective  homelands.  The  interesting  part  of  all  this 
is  that  as  far  as  is  known  no  American  eel  has  ever 
been  taken  in  European  waters  and  no  European  eel 
has  ever  been  caught  on  the  North  American  continent. 

The  larvae  continue  to  drift  and  feed  on  tiny  plank- 
ton organisms  and  reach  a length  of  about  two  to  three 
inches  by  the  time  they  reach  their  respective  shores. 
The  trip  to  the  west  takes  only  one  year  but  the  larvae 
of  the  European  species  do  not  arrive  for  about  two 
and  one-half  years.  When  they  reach  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  and  the  brackish  water,  they  undergo  a major 
change.  They  lose  their  thin  leaf-like  form,  get  a new 
set  of  teeth,  and  gradually  grow  to  look  like  miniatures 
of  their  parents.  These  three-inch  eels  are  then  known 
as  elvers  and  the  ascent  of  the  rivers  begins. 

Until  the  exhaustive  investigations  of  Dr.  Johann 
Schmidt,  a Danish  scientist,  almost  nothing  was  known 
of  the  life  history  of  the  eel.  Through  the  times  of 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Oppian  and  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  only  explanation  for  the  genera- 
tion of  eels  was  through  a sponstaneous  origin  from 
mud,  slime,  dew,  horsehair,  skins  of  old  eels,  and  other 
similar  nondescript  sources.  In  1545  a literary  work  of 
Albertus  Magnus  stated  that  “the  eel  comes  out  of  the 
water  in  the  night-time  into  the  fields,  where  he  can 
find  peas,  beans,  or  lentils.” 


ABOVE,  AN  EEL  rack  and  lead  wings  in  the  Delaware 
River  near  the  picturesque  Water  Gap.  (Right)  Close- 
up  of  the  rack.  Note  spawned-out  shad  on  middle 
set  of  slats.  (Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  photos) 


In  1777,  the  ovary  of  an  eel  was  first  recognized  by 
a professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  thus  sex  in  eels  was  established.  Ninety-five  years 
later  a male  was  at  last  identified.  The  first  larval  eel 
was  not  found  until  1846  when  a German,  Johann 
Jakob  Kaup,  discovered  a small  ribbonlike  fish  in  the 
sea.  He  preserved  it  in  alcohol,  named  it  Leptocephalus 
brevirostris,  and  scientists  paid  no  further  attention  to 
it.  A half  century  later,  two  Italian  scientists,  Gracci 
and  Calandrucci,  collected  a similar  fish  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  specimen  was  more  fully  developed 
and  these  two  men  identified  it  as  a young  eel. 

Then  in  1906,  Dr.  Schmidt,  started  his  15-year  in- 
vestigation of  the  eel  and  its  reproduction  in  the 
Atlantic.  All  during  this  long  period,  he  trolled  nets 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  measuring 
the  size  of  the  eel  larvae  wherever  he  found  them.  He 
reasoned  that  the  tiny  fish  were  growing  on  their 
journey  back  to  their  homelands,  and  that  wherever 
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tie  would  find  the  smallest  larvae  in  the  greatest  abund- 
mce  would  be  the  breeding  and  spawning  area.  His 
;ver-n arrowing  search  led  him  finally  to  the  Sargasso 
tea. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  things  still  not  known  about 
he  eel.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  poison- 
ng  of  lakes  containing  eels  revealed  that  at  least  9 age 
groups  were  represented.  The  dominant  age  groups 
were  those  with  2 to  3 annual  rings  on  their  scales. 
Because  eels  do  not  get  scales  until  they  are  three  years 
aid,  this  means  that  the  majority  of  the  eels  in  lakes 
ire  five  and  six  years  of  age.  The  studies  there  also 
showed  that  most  of  the  female  eels  migrating  to  sea 
to  spawn  were  seven  to  eight  years  old.  Some  migrating 
'emales  are  as  old  as  fifteen  years.  Why  some  of  the 
females  reach  sexual  maturity  and  make  the  spawning 
run  years  before  others  is  impossible  to  explain  with 
present  knowledge.  Examination  of  these  runs  revealed 
that  silvering  was  manifest  only  among  a portion  of 
the  largest  eels.  All  those  under  about  eighteen  inches 
were  yellow,  and  among  the  larger  ones  both  yellow 
land  silver  fish  were  evident,  with  various  gradations 
between  these  colors. 

Recently,  fishery  biologists  have  discovered  that  fall 
'runs  of  large  eels  from  salt  water  have  come  up  the 
irivers  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  unrecorded  prior  to 
this  time.  They  also  found  that  the  number  of  eels 
leaving  certain  of  the  study  lakes  on  the  spawning  run 
(varied  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  from  lake  to  lake. 

Now  what  do  eels  mean  to  fishermen?  First,  do  they 
do  any  harm?  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  make 
sure  that  the  reader  understands  that  the  American  eel 
is  not  the  sea  lamprey  which  has  caused  so  much 
destruction  to  valuable  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  waters.  The  American  eel  has  a true  mouth  with 
jaws  and  paired  fins.  The  lamprey,  on  the  other  hand, 
las  an  almost  circular  buccal  funnel  which  is  lined 
with  sharp  teeth.  It  attaches  itself  to  its  victim  by  a 
strong  suction  pressure,  tears  a hole  through  the  skin 
and  into  the  flesh  with  the  tongue  teeth,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  suck  the  blood  from  the  host  fish.  This  usually 
results  in  death  in  a few  hours  to  a few  days.  Eeels  have 
gills  and  gill  covers  whereas  the  lampreys  have  seven 
gill  openings  in  the  form  of  small  holes  in  each  side 
of  the  body  behind  the  head.  Eels  possess  scales  after 
the  third  year,  but  lampreys  never  do. 

But  the  American  eel  is  a predator  on  other  fishes 
land  may  be  a serious  competitor  for  food  under  some 
circumstances.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
the  eel  is  considered  as  an  important  predator  and 
competitor  of  the  speckled  trout  and  the  Atlantic 
salmon.  Characteristic  scars  were  found  on  some  of  the 
yearling  and  older  trout  in  one  study  lake,  and  the 
conclusion  was  that  eels  were  eating  a good  number  of 
smaller  fish.  Of  particular  concern  to  the  investigators 
was  the  fact  that  the  eels  were  spending  more  years 


in  the  lake  than  the  life-span  of  the  trout.  Control  of 
predators,  including  eels,  appeared  to  benefit  the  trout 
population.  But  in  this  connection,  it  was  found  that 
eels  were  not  present  in  streams  where  the  water  tem- 
perature was  below  50°  F.  This  meant  that  most  of 
the  smaller  brook  trout  streams  were  free  of  eels  and 
the  young  brook  trout  suffered  no  mortality  from  this 
source.  European  investigators  discovered  that  at  tem- 
peratures below  50°  F.,  eels  are  unable  to  form  anti- 
bodies and  thus  develop  immunity  to  infections.  This 
could  be  one  explanation  why  they  do  not  frequent 
cold-water  streams  and  lakes. 

In  warm-water  rivers  and  lakes,  predation  by  eels 
is  far  less  serious  and  may  even  be  beneficial  where 
stunted  populations  of  panfish  or  gamefish  occur.  In 
many  of  these  waters,  the  eel  is  a favorite  sport  fish 
and  may  be  more  popular  than  many  of  the  better 
known  species. 

Besides  being  taken  on  hook  and  line,  eels  are 
caught  in  several  other  ways  in  some  states.  Com- 
mercially, eel  racks  are  operated  in  several  states.  In 
this  method  a wide  V of  rocks  is  placed  in  a river  with 
the  point  downstream.  Each  of  the  wings  of  the  V may 
be  several  hundred  feet  long.  This  leads  the  migrating 
eels  into  the  narrow  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  V 
where  they  are  caught  on  eel  racks.  The  racks  are 
merely  a series  of  catching  boxes  made  of  narrow  strips 
of  wood  nailed  parallel  so  that  the  water  can  go  on 
through  but  the  eels  cannot.  These  are  operated  at 
night  during  the  eel  runs,  and  on  favorable  nights  hun- 
dreds of  eels  may  be  caught.  The  fish  are  usually  sold 
locally  to  those  who  have  a taste  for  their  fine  flesh. 
Eels  bring  a good  price  and  are  much  in  demand  as  a 
food  fish. 

Another  commercial-type  gear  is  the  eel  pot  or  eel 
trap.  These  are  almost  always  homemade  and  are  gen- 
erally of  two  types.  The  most  popular  is  made  of 
Vi"- 16  gauge  galvanized  wire  netting,  usually  about 
30  inches  long  and  9 to  1 1 inches  in  diameter.  The 


SKELETON  of  an  American  eel  which  has  an  average 
of  107  vertebrae.  The  European  variety  has  an  average 


of  114  vertebrae.  (PFC  photo) 
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NORMALLY  A NIGHT-TIME  forager,  this  eel  was 
photographed  while  feeding  in  the  shallows  of  a 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  stream. 


AN  ADULT  EEL  measuring  HV2  inches,  caught  in 
mid-summer  from  the  Lackawaxan  River  in  northeast 
Pennsylvania.  Late  scale  analysis  by  fish  commission 
biologists  placed  its  age  at  nine  years.  It  also  had  well 
developed  egg  sacs  thus  would  probably  have  shortly 
started  its  seaward  migration. 


A CLOSE-UP  of  the  head  of  the  same  eel  . . . 


. . . the  tail,  (photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas) 


two  entrance  funnels,  one  behind  the  other,  can  be  ( 
made  of  wire  or  netting.  Traps  are  baited  with  sand 
launces  (Ammodytes  americanus),  sometimes  called 
“sand  eels,”  chopped  squid,  herring,  alewives,  and  the 
roe  of  horseshoe  crabs.  Bait  must  be  fresh  and  added 
daily.  These  are  set  in  the  evening  and  hauled  in  the 
morning. 

The  commercial  eel  fishery  of  the  United  States  ex- 1 
tends  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina  and  the  annual 
catch  is  more  than  a million  pounds  with  a value  of 
approximately  $100,000.  The  eel  remains  greatly 
under-utilized  in  North  America  because  people  have 
not  learned  of  its  fine  food  quality.  In  Europe  it  is 
tremendously  popular,  and  is  actually  cultivated  as  a 
market  fish.  Elvers  are  netted  as  they  enter  the  rivers 
and  are  shipped  alive  to  men  who  raise  them  in  land- 
locked lakes  until  they  are  large  enough  to  sell.  They 
are  eaten  fresh,  pickled,  and  smoked.  In  some  localities 
of  Europe,  smoked  dried  eels  are  sold  in  street  stalls 
like  “hot  dogs”  in  the  United  States. 

For  sport  fishing,  eels  can  be  a lot  of  fun.  They  take 
a variety  of  bait,  but  whether  “cut  bait”  or  live  bait,  it 
should  be  fresh.  They  are  not  ordinarily  taken  on 
artificial  lures,  but  they  will  “strike”  live  bait  viciously 
and  put  up  a fight  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  best 
known  sport  fish.  They  may  grow  to  a length  of  four 
to  five  feet  and  weigh  seven  to  nine  pounds.  Even  a 
three  or  four  pound  eel  can  break  lines  and  straighten 
out  hooks.  Spearing  at  night  is  permitted  in  some  states 
and  can  be  an  exciting  sport  as  well. 

When  the  fisherman  arrives  home  with  his  eels,  he 
may  want  to  know  how  to  dress  them  and  prepare 
them  for  the  table.  Cleaning  is  easy.  Either  hang  them 
by  the  gills  with  a piece  of  twine  or  nail  the  head  to 
a board.  Then  cut  through  the  skin  the  whole  way 
around  behind  the  head,  grab  the  loose  edge  with  a 
pair  of  pliers,  and  strip  the  hide  off  in  one  piece.  For 
frying  or  baking,  the  eel  can  be  cut  in  pieces  three 
or  four  inches  long.  When  baking  or  broiling,  the 
pieces  may  be  placed  on  a metal  rack  so  that  the  fat 
will  drip  away  from  the  meat. 

To  smoke  eels,  the  fish  are  cleaned,  washed,  drained, 
and  salted.  A fire  of  corncobs  and  hardwood  sawdust 
is  converted  into  a slow  smudge  and  the  pieces  of  eel 
kept  in  the  smoke  for  4 to  15  hours  depending  upon 
taste  and  heat  of  smoke.  A little  sulphur  added  to  the 
fire  gives  the  fish  a rich  brown  color.  For  smoking  fish, 
an  old  refrigerator  or  icebox  is  fine.  The  fire  is  put  in 
the  bottom  section  and  the  fish  are  placed  on  racks  in 
the  top  compartment. 

In  Italy,  pickled  eels  are  considered  a delicacy.  The 
dressed  eels  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  this  is  soon 
wiped  off.  Then  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  spread  with 
butter  and  broiled  on  a gridiron.  The  pieces  are  then 
placed  in  crocks  with  a mixture  of  bay  leaves,  whole 
cloves,  pepper,  English  spices,  and  a little  mace.  A 
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weight  is  placed  on  the  mass  to  keep  it  compressed 
and  the  receptacle  is  covered.  After  24  hours  the  weight 
is  removed,  sufficient  vinegar  is  added  to  cover  the 
pieces,  and  the  receptacle  is  tightly  sealed. 

, Even  the  value  of  the  eel  does  not  stop  here.  In 
Europe  the  skins  are  stretched  and  dried  and  used  for 


lining  whips,  binding  books,  and  making  suspenders. 
In  Tartary,  the  skin  is  oiled  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  window  glass.  Eel  oil  is  used  in  places  to  keep 
harness  soft  and  pliable  and  for  various  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Truly  a remarkable  creature  is  the  eel. 


National  Wildlife  Week 

March  16-22,  1958 


PROTECT  OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS! 

The  public  lands,  over  one-quarter  of  the  nation’s 
area,  belong  to  us  and  our  neighbors  and  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Held  in  trust  by  local,  state 
and  federal  governments,  these  lands  are  rich  in  re- 
sources, diverse  in  meeting  our  wants  for  water,  min- 
erals, timber,  grass  and  recreation.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  our  heritages,  they  are  an  ingredient  of  American 
living  that  we  wish  to  save. 

The  public  domain  has  become  a part  of  us,  just  as 
kinship  with  the  wilderness  was  a part  of  those  earlier 
generations  of  Americans  who  settled  our  country.  It  is 
to  this  that  many  of  us  must  turn  for  a little  of  the  feel- 
ing that  comes  from  living  “close  to  the  land”  in  the 
!out-of-doors.  These  lands  also  provide  a diversity  of 
the  material  things  so  essential  to  living  in  this  modern 
age. 

But  just  as  we  have  grown  to  value  the  many  bene- 
fits of  this  public  estate,  so  must  we  begin  to  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  the  land  itself — 
the  soils,  water,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  scenery  and 
wilderness.  Our  use  must  be  keyed  to  a basic  concern 
for  these  resources  so  that  they  can  continue  to  satisfy 
our  wants  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing  pressures 
upon  them. 

History  and  Purpose  of  National  Wildlife  Week 

National  Wildlife  Week  was  first  proclaimed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1938.  It  has  been  sponsored  an- 
nually since  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
the  state  groups  that  belong  to  the  Federation.  Purpose 
of  the  Week  is  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  natural  resources  and  on  the  broad 
and  pressing  problems  of  conservation. 

What  Is  the  Federation? 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  an  association 
of  state  federations  or  leagues  and  their  affiliated  local 


conservation  clubs.  The  total  membership  exceeds  two 
million  persons.  It  is  not  a government  agency,  but  is 
a citizen’s  organization,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
informed  public  opinion  leading  to  much  important 
legislation  and  to  many  action  programs  in  the  con- 
servation field.  It  is  financed  by  civic-minded  persons 
throughout  the  nation  who  every  year  send  in  small 
contributions  in  exchange  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
Stamps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
again  sponsors  the  project.  Seth  L.  Myers  of  480  N. 
Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  has  been  designated  Pennsyl- 
vania State  chairman  by  the  National  Organization. 
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EVERYBODY’S  BOATS 


By  BILL  WALSH 


ERIE’S  SOUTH  PIER  on  a mildly  busy  day  shows  how  popular  are  the  stationary  “boats”  which  everyone 
can  enjoy  for  free.  Fish  caught  range  from  perch  to  walleyes  and  from  catfish  to  smallmouth  bass. 


Surrounded  with  water  as  it  is,  Pennsylvania’s  third 
largest  city — that’s  Erie,  stranger — is  naturally  a boat- 
ing town.  Some  days  it  looks  as  though  a traffic  cop  is 
needed  to  direct  the  flow  of  yachts,  inboard  cruisers, 
outboard  cruisers,  sailboats,  runabouts,  canoes,  or 
whatever  you  will,  as  they  ply  back  and  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  boating  pleasure — or  a fishing  spot.  Even  vis- 
itors to  Erie  are  bringing  their  boats  along  with  them — 
via  the  increasingly  popular  trailer — BUT  it  isn’t  nec- 
essary if  fishing  is  all  you’re  after. 
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There  are  a couple  of  boats  that  get  you  right  out 
on  the  water  and  they  belong  to  everybody.  Of  course, 
they’re  really  not  boats,  but  we've  decided  to  call  them 
that  because  the  effect  as  far  as  fishing  is  concerned  is 
just  as  good — and  the  convenience  is  even  better.  No 
rocking  of  the  boat  in  rough  weather,  no  bailing  when 
waves  are  high,  no  gas  to  buy  for  the  putt-putt,  no 
worries  about  life  jackets,  fire  extinguishers,  or  other 
equipment. 
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One  of  these  free  “boats”  for  everybody  is  the  south 
pier — accessible  through  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Home  at  the  foot  of  Erie’s  Ash  Street.  This 
monstrous  hunk  of  concrete  is  probably  a good  third 
of  a mile  long — we’re  guessing.  It  will  hold  hundreds 
of  fishermen  each  day. 

Also,  statistically  speaking,  we  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to 
bet  that  the  fish  that  have  been  carried  off  the  place 
since  it  was  built  would  probably  weigh  as  much  as  the 
structure  itself.  Hardly  an  Erieite  today  who  goes  fish- 
ing in  an  expensive  boat  with  expensive  tackle  who 
didn’t  do  his  first  fishing  as  a boy  on  the  South  Pier. 

High  on  the  list  of  good  catching,  good  eating  fish 
are  yellow  perch — taken  by  the  thousands  off  the  pier 
each  year.  Both  large  and  smallmouth  bass  get  added 
to  stringers  here.  Northern  pike,  every  now  and  then  a 
muskie,  walleyes,  bullheads,  catfish,  burbot  (ling  or  sea 
lawyers)  or  eelpout,  sunfish,  crappies,  bluegills,  mud 
puppies — or,  in  other  words,  just  about  anything  that 
swims,  creeps,  or  crawls  under  water — can  be  caught 
from  the  pier.  We  even  remember  catching  blue  pike 
there — night  fishing  with  lanterns. 

Used  to  be  fishing  on  the  south  pier  was  like  fishing 
in  front  of  a large  mirror,  because  the  north  pier  (a 
twin  construction  on  the  other  side)  held  just  as  many 
anglers  and  they  were  catching  just  as  many  fish.  While 
the  south  pier  is  attached  to  the  mainland,  the  north 
pier  is  part  of  the  Peninsula  State  Park.  Between  the 
two  piers  is  the  channel  which  connects  Presque  Isle 
Bay  and  Erie  Harbor  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Great  Lakes 
shipping  lanes.  In  other  words  the  piers  weren’t  built 
for  fishermen — but  we've  not  quarreled  about  that. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  point,  the  north  pier  no  longer 
plays  host  to  fishermen.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  which  organization  closed  it 
for  public  fishing  some  years  back  on  the  grounds  that 
fishermen  littered  the  grounds.  The  Coast  Guard  does 
allow  its  own  personnel  to  fish  from  this  north  pier  as 
well  as  enlisted  personnel  with  ID  cards. 

Sportsmen  and  outdoor  writers  in  the  Erie  area  are 
(plugging  for  the  opening  of  this  stationary  “boat”  to 
public  fishing  come  the  spring  of  1958. 

In  years  past,  its  eastern  tip  was  a favored  spot  for 
smallmouth  bass  fishing.  The  bronzebacks  were  taken 
aff  bottom  during  the  daytime  and  with  shallow  run- 


ning lures  in  morning  and  evening  twilight  hours. 

Another  of  Erie’s  famous  stationary  “boats”  is  the 
public  dock  at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  the  town's  main 
drag.  Here,  of  course,  the  angler  abandons  all  privacy. 
For  during  the  course  of  a fishing  day,  especially  on  a 
week-end,  thousands  of  folks  will  look  over  his  shoul- 
der, some  silently,  some  with  dozens  of  questions. 

But  if  the  fisherman  doesn't  mind  answering  such 
remarks  as  “What  kind  of  fish  is  that?”  “How  can  you 
put  those  squirmy  old  worms  on  the  hook?”  or  "How 
can  you  sit  there  like  that  all  day?” — then,  the  dock 
is  OK.  It’s  a productive  fishing  spot,  too,  jutting  out 
into  the  water  at  a good  depth.  Almost  any  kind  of  fish 
caught  anywhere  in  the  bay  can  be  taken  from  the 
dock,  though  perch  and  the  panfish  make  up  most  of 
the  catches. 

The  dock  is  convenient,  too,  because  the  fisherman 
can  park  his  car  a few  feet  from  where  he'll  be  dunking 
his  terminal  tackle — and  restaurants  a few  steps  away 
will  provide  noontime  lunch.  Bait  stands  are  also  only 
a few  feet  from  his  fishing  spot. 

The  biggest  stationary  “boat,”  however,  is  Erie’s 
famed  Peninsula  itself.  Some  eight  miles  of  protecting 
arm,  curved  around  Presque  Isle  Bay,  its  shoreline, 
jetties,  bridges,  and  lagoons  offer  many  a quiet  spot  to 
sit  and  fish  from  or  a point  from  which  the  wading  fly- 
rod  or  spinning  enthusiast  can  set  out. 

Such  wading  is  especially  productive  to  the  bass 
fishermen  on  the  bay  side  of  the  Peninsula.  Fishing 
from  the  lake  side  has  been  limited  somewhat  since 
the  rebuilding  of  hundreds  of  yards  of  sandy  beach. 
But  along  the  jetties,  fishermen  can  still  do  a bit  of 
inland  “surf  casting”  and  come  up  with  a bass  or  a 
yellow  pike  of  respectable  size.  Erieites  call  walleyes 
“yellow  pike.” 

The  lagoons  offer  varied  fishing  throughout  the  year, 
ranging  from  the  crappie-northern  pike  runs  in  the 
spring  to  bow  fishing  for  carp  in  June  to  bugging  for 
bass  on  summer  evenings  to  trolling  for  northerns  in 
October.  The  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  lagoons  offers 
good  father-son  shore  fishing  possibilities. 

So — if  the  family  doesn't  own  a boat — there's  no 
excuse  for  not  enjoying  the  national  sport  (no,  not 
baseball)  which  is  fishing.  When  in  Erie,  use  every- 
body’s boats — for  free. 


So  You’ve  Retired  . . . . 


So  you’re  retired.  The  magic  birthday  has  been 
reached  and  crossed,  and  time  is  yours  to  do  with  what 
you  wish.  You  are  at  last  unhampered  by  work  sched- 
ules, vacation  limits  and  employment  responsibilities. 
This  age  of  leisure,  an  achievement  of  the  modern 
:ivilization,  can  be  the  most  creative  and  splendid  of 


your  life.  And  one  of  the  most  important  assets  your 
retirement  can  bring  you  is  freedom  to  take  rod.  reel 
and  all  equipment  to  a spot  dear  to  your  heart  and 
remembrance.  Not  only  is  this  a dream  come  true  of 
years  of  dreaming.  It  is  a glimpse  of  Paradise! 
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LITTLE  PINE  DAM 


By  JOHN  F.  CLARK 

Drawing  by  the  Writer 


The  news  item,  “Fish  Commission  extends  trout 
season  in  certain  Commonwealth  waters,”  really  made 
us  perk  up  and  take  notice.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
announcement  caught  us  with  our  rods  down  and  most 
of  our  gear  stowed  away  for  the  winter.  However  it 
didn’t  take  long  to  turn  the  tackle  closet  inside  out 
and  get  our  equipment  out  of  hibernation. 

Lee  Richards,  my  cousin  and  long  time  fishing  buddy 
called  me  the  evening  after  the  item  appeared  in  the 
local  papers. 

“Get  your  gear  together  and  I’ll  pick  you  up  Sat- 
urday morning  about  five  o’clock.  I hear  they’re  really 
hitting  up  at  Little  Pine  Dam.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I was  ready,  come  Sat- 
urday morning,  when  Lee  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  Besides  Lee,  there  was  Tim  Hurr,  Lee’s  brother- 
in-law,  and  Ronnie  Teasley,  Tim’s  son-in-law. 

It  was  a little  chilly  and  still  pretty  dark  as  we 
drove  through  the  mountains  to  Waterville.  But  by 
the  time  we  turned  off  on  the  road  to  the  dam  the 
sky  was  beginning  to  light-up  in  the  east.  Arriving  at 
the  dam  we  quickly  loaded  up  the  borrowed  boat  with 
tackle  boxes,  life  preservers,  bait,  rods  and  fishermen, 
and  shoved  off. 

Little  Pine  Creek  Dam  is  located  in  Cummings 
Township,  Lycoming  County.  It  was  constructed  sev- 
eral years  ago  as  a flood  control  measure,  but  that 
is  only  one  of  its  purposes.  It’s  rapidly  becoming  a 
‘Mecca’  for  the  fisherman,  camper  and  vacationer.  As 
a matter  of  fact  as  this  is  being  written  improvements 
are  under  way  that  will  add  a great  deal  to  the 
recreational  possibilities.  A large  parking  area  is 
being  bulldozed  out  to  handle  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  visitors.  A bathing  beach  is  being  added,  plus 
boat  docking  facilities.  A large  camp  site  is  being 
prepared  below  the  dam.  The  dam  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated between  two  mountains  approximately  three 
and  a half  miles  from  the  village  of  Waterville  and 
about  14  miles  from  Jersey  Shore. 

For  the  stranger  in  this  area  it’s  a fairly  easy  job 
to  find  your  way  to  the  dam.  Drive  west  from  Jersey 
Shore  on  Rt.  220  to  the  bridge  over  Pine  Creek.  Then 
turn  right  on  Rt.  44  to  Waterville.  Just  after  you  cross 


the  Waterville  bridge  takea  sharp  turn  to  the  right 
and  proceed  directly  to  the  dam.  There’s  a good 
black  top  road  all  the  way. 

State  fishing  laws  are  strictly  enforced,  and  there 
are  a few  special  regulations  which  are  prominently 

LITTLE  PINE  CREEK  DAM 
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oosted  along  the  shoreline.  Outboard  motors  are 
strictly  prohibited.  Needless  to  say,  “Jitterbugs”  will 
lot  find  a welcome  here. 

The  lake  formed  by  the  dam  is  approximately  a 
lalf  mile  wide  and  the  water  is  backed  up  for  about 
hree  miles.  However  the  lake  is  much  larger  in  the 
;pring  due  to  the  run  off  of  melting  snow  and  seasonal 
ains.  The  bottom  is  mostly  mud,  with  here  and  there 
;ome  rocky  stretches  where  the  original  stream  bed 
ased  to  be.  The  south  end  of  the  dam  is  fairly  clear 
if  obstructions,  but  as  you  row  north  the  bottom  is 
Totted  with  snags  and  brush,  and  requires  some  deft 
nanipulations  of  the  rod  to  keep  from  getting  hung  up. 

Tim  and  Ronnie  were  both  using  bait,  while  Lee 
ind  I tried  our  luck  with  spinning  lures.  We  hadn’t 
?een  anchored  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  Ron- 
fie  got  his  first  bite. 

“Boys  I think  we’re  in  luck,”  said  Ronnie,  as  he 
iwung  his  net  under  a ten  inch  rainbow.  “If  they 
ceep  this  up  we’ll  be  lucky  if  we  don’t  swamp  the 
x>at  with  fish.” 

The  rest  of  us  were  inclined  to  agree  with  him, 
iut  things  didn’t  work  out  quite  the  way  we  expected. 
\s  a matter  of  fact  we  sat  for  two  solid  hours,  biteless 
ind  fishless.  We  couldn’t  agree  on  whether  it  was 
Tonnie’s  statement  that  had  jinxed  us.  Anyway  we 


were  about  ready  to  toss  him  overboard  when  our 
luck  took  an  abrupt  change. 

At  the  time  we  were  drifting  along  the  East  shore 
near  some  rock  ledges.  I don’t  know  who  got  the  first 
bite,  but  it  wasn’t  long  until  we  were  all  tied  into  a 
scrappy  sunfish.  The  action  was  fast  and  furious  for 
awhile  and  we  caught  and  released  a goodly  number 
before  we  hooked  any  that  were  big  enough  for  the 
stringer.  Lee  wasn't  having  any  of  the  sunfish  and 
was  still  sticking  to  his  spinning  lures.  All  of  a sudden 
he  gave  a whoop  and  yanked  back  so  hard  on  his  rod 
that  he  almost  swamped  the  boat.  We  could  tell  by 
the  way  his  rod  tip  was  bent  that  he  was  tied  into 
something  nice.  We  all  reeled  in  our  lines  and  watched 
the  action.  After  a couple  of  long  runs  and  a couple 
of  near  misses  with  some  submerged  brush,  Lee 
worked  the  fish  into  the  boat  where  Ronnie  slipped 
the  net  under  two  pounds  of  black  bass.  Not  a lunker 
by  any  means  but  still  a nice  fish. 

From  here  on  the  fishing  was  rather  “spotty,”  but 
we  did  manage  to  boat  another  trout,  several  more 
bass  and  a grass  pike.  There  weren’t  any  prize  win- 
ners in  the  lot,  but  for  variety  we  had  sure  hit  the 
jack  pot. 

As  we  pulled  the  boat  up  on  shore  we  promised 
ourselves  that  we  would  pay  another  visit  to  Little 
Pine  Dam. 


THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY 


Tigh  in  the  rugged  hills  a silvery  crescent  waterfall 
>pins  busy  filigree  webs  of  bluish-white, 

\s  the  boisterous  spray  calms  and  falls  fatigued, 

To  form  a restless  pool,  deep  and  mirror-bright. 
7rom  the  bank  a boy,  one  year  in  his  teens, 

Drops  baited  hook  and  breathes  an  angler’s  prayer. 
Te  waits,  crouching  low,  soundless,  shadowless, 
\fraid  the  educated  trout  will  know  he’s  there. 
Suddenly,  there’s  motion;  the  boy  is  on  his  feet! 
The  line  is  taut;  the  trout  is  trying  every  scheme 
To  snarl  the  fine  ’round  flood-polished  alder  snags, 
\nd  to  ruin  a long-nourished  youthful  dream. 

\long  the  water’s  edge  the  excited  boy  follows 
The  course  of  the  fighting  trout.  And  then, 


In  an  open  spot  he  sets  himself  and  pulls — 

What  a thrill  to  watch  the  birch  pole  bend! 

Suddenly,  before  him,  the  crimson-dotted  trout 
Lay  struggling  in  dark-brown  muck.  What  size! 

But  what  a pity  to  smudge  the  silver  and  the  red, 

Of  a captive,  magnificent,  and  so  obviously  a prize! 
As  the  boy  reached  to  touch  the  gasping  gills, 

A surging  flip-flop  spewed  his  face  with  batter-muck. 
The  trout  shook  free  and  landed  with  a swishy  plop! 
In  water  deep  enough  to  snatch  away  the  boy’s  luck. 
Desperately  the  youthful  angler  plunged — too  late! 

He  saw  the  wriggly  olive  back  fade  and  disappear. 
Stunned,  he  stood;  but  since  he  wasn’t  yet  a man, 

He  didn’t  try  to  quell  the  rising  flood  of  tears. 

— Wilbert  Nathan  Savage. 
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Month  For  Tackle  Tinkering 

By  DON  SHINER 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


February  is  the  month  for  tackle  tinkering.  Many 
days  of  this  month  generally  have  weather  and  water 
suitable  for  a fling  at  sucker  fishing.  But  the  month  as 
a whole  is  well  suited  for  tackle  tinkering — putting 
gear  in  top  condition,  ready  and  waiting  for  the  new 
season  to  unfold. 

Rods,  reels,  boots,  boats,  creels  and  lines  need  in- 
spection. Guides  that  have  been  torn  from  rods  need 
replacement;  holes  ripped  in  boots  need  patching; 
sand  and  grit  should  be  cleaned  from  reels.  Major 
and  minor  repairs  can  all  be  taken  care  of  very  nicely 
now.  And  in  this  tackle  tinkering  process,  don’t  neglect 
the  lures — the  plugs,  spoons,  spinners  and  flies — the 
real  business  end  of  the  gear.  These  have  caught  a 
great  many  fish  during  past  seasons  and  now  bear  the 
scars  of  battle.  Take  several  hours  from  the  TV  view- 
ing schedule  some  evening  to  check  over  these  im- 
portant pieces  of  tackle. 

For  a moment,  let’s  glance  at  the  lures  in  your 


NOW  is  a good  time  to  dig  out  all  those  lures  in  the 
tackle  box  and  get  them  in  readiness  for  the  new  season. 
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tackle  box.  If  you  haven’t  opened  the  box  since  closinj 
it  last  fall,  you,  like  so  many  others,  will  probabh 
find  hooks,  fitted  to  plugs  and  spoons,  have  rustet 
and  points  dull  as  used  razor  blades.  Chances  are  ths 
once  glistening  spinner  blades  have  now  tarnished 
Ribbons  of  paint  have  been  scratched  from  spoons 


POLISHED  SURFACES  on  spoons  and  spinners  soon 
tarnish.  First  remove  the  remaining  flakes  of  lacquer, 
then  rub  the  metal  with  a polish  to  restore  original  luster. 


And  thread,  hackles  and  bodies  are  unraveling  fron 
the  prized  trout  flies.  They’ve  acquired  a shop  won 
appearance  and  have  lost  some  of  their  attractivenes: 
or  appeal  to  game  fish.  There  are  many  things  yoi 
can  do  to  restore  them  to  the  original  condition.  Tiers 
are  a few  suggestions. 

Plugs:  First  run  through  the  assortment  of  plug; 
scattered  in  the  trays  of  the  tackle  box.  The  finish  or 
plastic  plugs  is  still  satisfactory.  But  paint  on  thosi 
made  of  wood  is  probably  cracked,  flaked  off  in  spots 
Protect  the  exposed  patches  of  wood  from  moisturs 
and,  by  the  same  token,  make  them  a little  more  at 
tractive  to  you  and  to  fish,  by  touching  up  the  area: 
with  quick  drying  enamel.  In  fact,  if  a particular  pluj 
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COAT  the  newly  polished  surfaces  with  clear  lacquer 
to  prevent  metal  oxydizing  again. 


is  painted  a color  that  doesn’t  seem  too  attractive  to 
fish,  repaint  the  entire  lure  to  whatever  color  seems 
best.  One  particular  fisherman  who  I know  very  well, 
is  partial  to  silver.  Practically  a third  of  his  plugs  have 
been  repainted  with  silver  paint.  The  job  isn't  exactly 
professional  in  appearance,  but  bass  do  not  seem  to 
mind,  for  he  usually  catches  quite  a number  of  both 
large  and  smallmouths  every  year. 

Check  the  hooks  closely.  Long  nose  pliers  are  help- 
ful in  straightening  those  which  have  been  bent  out  of 
shape.  Those  rusted  badly  should  be  replaced  with  new 


BE  SURE  all  the  hooks  on  the  lures  are  needle  sharp. 
This  makes  it  easy  for  hooks  to  sink  deeply  in  the 
jaw  of  a striking  bass. 


trebles,  obtainable  in  sport  shops  for  the  sum  of  5 c 
each.  You  may  wish  to  replace  the  originals  with  weed- 
less models  which  cost  slightly  higher  than  the  open 
treble  hooks.  Whether  new  or  old,  be  certain  the  points 
are  needle  sharp.  This  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween hooking  and  landing  a lunker  bass  or  missing 
the  strike  entirely.  Tackle  shops  sell  small  hones  de- 
signed especially  for  sharpening  fish  hooks  of  all  types. 
Purchase  one.  Keep  it  in  your  fishing  jacket  so  that  it 
is  handy  at  all  times.  Make  a practice  to  sharpen  the 
points  regularly. 

As  the  last  thing  before  dropping  the  plugs  back  into 
their  individual  compartments  in  the  trays,  be  sure  all 
screws  holding  the  hooks  and  devices  in  place  are 
tightened  securely.  Sometimes  screws  work  loose.  It’s 


TIGHTEN  ALL  SCREWS  on  the  plugs  before  drop- 
ping the  lures  back  into  the  tackle  box. 


an  exasperating  experience  to  loose  a husky  bass  by 
having  a screw  drop  out  of  place. 

Spoons:  Enamel  on  spoons,  even  though  this  has 
been  baked  on,  cracks,  chips  and  peels  when  the  lures 
are  slammed  against  rocks  and  logs,  or  scratched 
across  the  sandpaper  teeth  of  big  pike  and  bass.  Touch 
up  these  areas  with  the  same  color  enamel.  Of  course, 
spoons  with  only  half  the  original  paint  remaining  will 
continue  to  lure  pike  into  the  creel.  But  the  bare  spots 
will  tarnish  quickly  and  cause  the  lures  to  become  less 
effective. 

Brass,  silver,  gold  and  copper  colored  spoons  were 
originally  lacquered  at  the  factory  to  prevent  air  and 
moisture  from  tarnishing  the  bright  surfaces.  Where 
this  lacquer  has  been  scratched,  the  metal  turns  dark. 
You  can  restore  these  expertly  by  borrowing  your 
wife’s  nail  polish  remover  to  remove  the  old  lacquered 
surface.  Then  rub  the  metal  briskly  with  metal  polish. 
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PERHAPS  YOU  may  want  to  repaint  chipped  areas 
on  the  plugs,  or  refinish  the  body  completely  in 
another  color. 


When  the  surface  has  been  brightened,  recoat  the  spoon 
with  clear  nail  polish. 

This  same  treatment  is  also  effective  for  tarnished 
spinner  blades.  The  small  spinners  attached  to  flies  and 
the  innumerable  variety  of  spinning  lures  can  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  Personally,  I have  always  been  partial 
to  small  spinner  and  fly  combinations  for  early  trout 
fishing.  When  the  streams  are  high  and  roiled,  the 
trout’s  visibility  is  cut  to  a minimum.  I prefer  that  the 
blade  of  the  lure  be  as  bright  and  as  shiny  as  possible 
to  show  clearly  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  discolored 
water.  The  lure  may  swim  beside  a trout’s  nose,  but 
because  it  is  tarnished,  the  fish  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  passing  lure.  What  otherwise  could  become  a strike 
and  a trout  for  the  creel  results  in  the  lure  swimming 

EXAMINE  the  thread  wrapping  at  the  eye  of  the 
small  trout  flies.  If  this  has  become  frayed,  drop 
cement  or  varnish  on  the  thread. 


back  emptyhanded  to  the  fisherman. 

Flies:  Flies  take  a fierce  beating  during  the  course  of 
a fishing  season.  Three  or  four  trout  can  maul  a fly 
pretty  badly.  One  chub  can  do  even  more  and  several 
bluegills  can  practically  tear  all  the  dressing  from  the 
hook.  All  but  the  very  worst  flies  can  be  restored  to 
fairly  good  condition  again  simply  by  holding  each  one 
singly  over  a steaming  kettle.  The  live  steam  will  ac- 
tivate the  fibers  and  feathers.  The  matted  materials 
fluff-up  instantly  and  the  fly  appears  practically  new 
again. 

Check  the  box  of  flies,  including  all  the  dry,  wet, 
nymph  and  streamers.  Steam  each  one.  Then  examine 
the  thread  wrapping  near  the  eye.  Probably  more  flies 


STEAM  EACH  individual  fly  over  a steaming  kettle. 
This  will  fluff-up  matted  hackles. 


are  lost  each  year  because  the  wrapping  has  unraveled 
and  allowed  the  entire  fly  to  come  apart,  than  from  all 
other  causes.  Many  of  these  thread-worn  flies  can  be 
saved  from  such  a tragic  ending  by  placing  a drop  of 
cement  or  varnish  on  the  vital  thread. 

Fishing  with  fine  terminal  tackle — 3x  to  5x  tippets — 
requires  hooks  to  be  needle  sharp.  Light  tackle  will  not 
stand  heavy  pressure  when  setting  the  hook  in  the  jaw 
of  a jumping  trout.  Keep  the  point  needle  sharp  and  the 
slightest  pressure  will  sink  the  barb  deeply.  Here  again 
it  is  a good  gesture  to  hone  each  hook  before  stashing 
the  flies  back  into  the  box.  Keep  the  hone  handy  in  the 
vest  so  that  the  points  can  be  dressed  after  one  or  two 
trout  have  been  caught  and  especially  after  snagging 
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IF  YOU  expect  to  store  flies  for  some  time,  be  sure 
to  add  moth  crystals  to  the  containers  to  prevent 
insect  damage  to  feathers  and  wool  bodies. 


a tree  limb  during  a back  cast. 

This  month  is  ideal  for  administering  these  tackle 
S tips.  It’s  fun  too  to  spend  a few  evenings  in  this  manner. 
As  you  pick  out  a particular  spoon  and  attempt  to 
restore  its  original  surface,  the  events  surrounding  that 
prized  pike  will  be  recalled.  As  you  hold  a particular 
dry  fly  over  the  singing  kettle,  you  will  reminisce  of 
that  day  in  June  when  that  husky  brown  trout  gobbled 
the  fly  and  was  finally  netted  in  the  pool  below  the 
covered  bridge.  The  evening  will  pass  quickly  when 
tackle  tinkering. 


PLUGS  and  other  lures  slammed  against  stumps,  logs 
and  rocks  soon  acquire  a run-down  appearance.  Now 
is  the  time  to  re-condition  them. 


Best  of  all,  like  buying  a new  fishing  license,  time 
spent  tinkering  with  the  tackle  means  you’re  ready  for 
a whole  new  season  of  angling  pleasure. 


"GEORGE,  ARE  YOU  SURE  THEY  WERE  ALL  PANFISH 
THAT  WE  STOCKED  LAST  YEAR?" 
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AFTER  DARK  ANGLING 


By  L.  JAMES  BASHLiNE 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN  many  volumes  of  printed 
material  written  on  the  subject  of  fishing  with  the  dry 
fly,  and  nearly  as  many  written  about  wet  flies.  Whole 
books  have  also  been  devoted  to  nothing  but  the  use 
of  streamers  and  nymphs,  not  to  mention  various  kinds 
of  short  articles  about  these  different  types  of  flies. 
There  is  one  type  of  fly,  coupled  with  a special  type  of 
fishing  which  seldom  receives  any  recognition  in  this 
wealth  of  printed  material.  Some  of  you  devotees  un- 
doubtedly have  an  inkling  about  now  of  what  kind  of 
fishing  I am  talking  about.  I am  sure  that  a good  share 
of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  very  little  has  ever 
appeared  in  type  concerning  it.  Well,  what  is  this  guy 
building  up  to?  It’s  night  fishing  and  the  unusual  sport 
that  accompanies  it. 

Just  what  the  reason  is  that  writers  skim  lightly  over 
night  fishing  is  not  clearly  understood.  I have  always 
felt  perhaps  a slight  selfish  motive  kept  them  from  it, 
or  they  honestly  felt  that  they  didn't  know  enough 
about  it  to  comment  at  any  length. 

Before  1 get  too  far  along  with  this  and  can’t  turn 
back,  allow  me  to  admit  that  1 do  not  consider  myself 
an  expert  night  fisherman.  There  are  no  expert  night 
fishermen!  A man  simply  cannot  live  that  long,  nor  are 
the  nights  long  enough  for  an  individual  to  amass  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  an  expert.  My  only 
claim  to  be  worthy  to  write  on  this  subject  is  that  I 
have  known  well  a few  individuals  whom  I believe  are 
the  finest  after  dark  fishermen  in  the  east.  Some  of 
these  fine  gentlemen  are  no  longer  with  us  and  should 
I,  by  chance,  mention  some  of  their  long  kept  secrets 
on  the  night  fishing  art,  I hope  I am  forgiven. 

Minnows,  night  crawlers,  and  soft  shelled  crabs  are 
all  considered  good  night  baits,  but  the  willingness  of 
trout,  and  especially  the  brown  trout  to  strike  a fly  at 
night  is  to  me  the  most  fascinating  kind  of  fishing  that 
exists.  The  surging  strike  of  a heavy  trout  after  dark 
is  a rare  thrill  that  once  experienced  will  leave  the 
angler  wondering  why  he  even  bothers  to  fish  during 
the  day  time.  Of  course  the  rise  of  a trout  to  a dry 
fly  is  no  small  excitement  and  takes  considerable  skill 
to  bring  about,  but  how  often  does  a really  big  trout 
take  dry  flies?  During  the  green  drake  hatch  the  larger 
trout  sometimes  feed  with  little  caution,  but  this  hatch 


of  mayflies  is  quite  short  in  duration  on  most  streams, 
therefore  the  dry  fly  man  has  little  opportunity  on  fish 
in  the  three  pound  and  up  category.  Even  if  trout 
could  be  attracted  to  the  dry  fly  more  readily,  the 
larger  ones  would  seldom  be  landed  because  of  the 
very  fine  terminal  tackle  which  is  necessary  to  present 
the  dry  fly  properly.  I don’t  mean  to  infer  that  it 
can’t  be  done,  but  still,  a trout  of  three  pounds  plus 
is  a mighty  fine  catch  on  dry  fly  tackle  on  any  stream. 
After  darkness  settles  on  the  water  however,  and  pro- 
viding the  trout  cooperate,  a three  pound  trout  is  not 
unusual.  In  fact,  on  a moderately  good  fishing  night  a 
trout  under  a pound  is  uncommon  in  many  of  our 
eastern  trout  streams,  excluding  of  course  small  brooks 
that  do  not  have  the  food  supply  to  grow  fish  of  this 
size.  This  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  night  fishing 
will  always  produce  big  trout,  far  from  it,  for  big  trout 
are  hard  to  seduce  and  harder  still  to  land  wherever 
they  exist.  During  the  larger  part  of  eastern  trout 
seasons,  the  big  fish  do  most  of  their  serious  feeding 
at  night,  so  it  seems  logical  that  that  would  be  the 
best  time  to  fish  for  them. 

As  a general  rule  the  flies  used  for  trout  at  night 
are  larger  than  those  used  for  the  same  fish  in  the 
day  time,  and  usually  are  a bit  brighter  in  color.  Even 
salmon  flies,  with  their  almost  vulgar  color  combina- 
tions are  used  with  fine  results  on  some  streams  con- 
taining highly  educated  fish.  It  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late just  why  trout  will  take  such  a fly  at  night  when 
the  same  fly  during  daylight  hours  would  scare  them 
half  to  death.  Size  ten  flies  are  used  quite  extensively 
during  the  day,  so  we  really  cannot  call  them  night 
fly  size,  however  on  some  occasions  they  work  quite 
well  after  dark.  The  size  eight  wet  fly  and  the  size  six 
are  seldom  used  during  the  day  on  eastern  trout 
streams,  with  the  exception  of  native  brook  trout  wa- 
ters. (I  should  insert  here  that  most  of  my  experience 
in  fishing  is  with  brown  trout  of  the  fished  over 
variety,  and  not  with  wild  reared  natives.)  These  two 
sizes,  and  occasionally  size  four  are  the  most  useful 
in  night  fishing  according  to  my  observation.  This  is 
not  a hard,  fast  rule,  for  some  really  fine  catches  have 
been  made  on  very  large  flies.  Size  six  is  probably  the 
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most  popular,  with  eights  and  fours  tied  for  second 
place. 

The  term  night  fly  will  lead  some  to  believe  that 
there  is  a special  method  of  constructing  them.  This 
is  not  so,  for  a night  fly  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  is  merely  a conventional  wet  fly.  In  some  waters 
streamers  work  well  and  in  those  areas  could  be  called 
night  flies,  but  they  are  still  special  purpose  flies  and 
perform  best  when  trout  are  working  on  minnows. 

The  leader  for  night  fly  fishing  deserves  some  men- 
tion, but  it  is  not  so  important  as  during  day  time 
fishing.  While  trout  seem  to  possess  their  same  excel- 
lent eyesight  at  night  as  they  do  during  day  light 
hours,  they  do  not  act  nearly  so  leader  conscious.  Bob 
Pinney,  of  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania,  the  finest  night 
fisherman  I ever  fished  with,  has  used  just  about  every 
type  of  leader  available,  and  after  forty  years  experi- 
ence believes  that  an  eight  pound  test  level  leader  is 
just  about  right.  I heartily  agree,  with  the  addition  of 
an  eighteen  inch  section  of  twelve  pound  material  tied 
on  at  the  butt.  This  seems  to  reduce  the  tangling  ten- 
dencies that  leaders  lean  to  after  dark.  This  heavy 
leader  recommendation  may  sound  a bit  husky  for 
brown  trout  fishing,  but  in  application  it  isn't.  The 
trout  will  strike  a fly  attached  to  a heavy  leader  as 
well  as  they  will  one  tied  on  a fight  one.  Then  too,  a 
fisherman  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  strike  much 
harder  at  night  and  a stout  leader  is  good  insurance 
against  losing  a big  trout. 

The  rod  for  night  fishing  depends  of  course  on  the 
size  water  you  are  fishing.  The  most  important  feature 
of  a good  rod  for  any  type  of  wet  fly  fishing  is  a 


"Hang  On  To  Him — Ed!" 


sensitive  tip.  This  never  applied  more  strongly  than 
to  night  fishing.  At  night  you  cannot  see  the  fish  take 
your  fly,  nor  do  you  see  the  telltale  twitch  that  betrays 
his  presence.  The  only  real  contact  that  you  have 
with  the  striking  fish  is  your  rod  tip.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, a very  short  fine  should  be  fished,  for  the 
added  contact  that  it  gives  you  with  your  flies.  For 
most  purposes  the  modem  American  fly  rod,  either 
glass  or  bamboo  fills  the  bill  quite  well.  Some  glass 
rods  are  a bit  too  stiff,  but  by  shopping  around  a bit, 
a flexible  one  will  not  be  too  difficult  to  find. 

Without  a doubt  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
night  fishing  is  the  fly  patterns  themselves  which  range 
from  the  somber  to  the  ridiculous.  I have  long  been 
convinced  that  trout  can  see  a wet  fly  for  exactly 
what  it  is.  Dry  fly  men  still  cannot  agree  on  the 
trouts  ability  to  distinguish  color  on  the  surface.  The 
wet  fly  is  right  there  in  the  trouts  own  domain  and 
he  has  every  opportunity  to  study  it  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  take  it.  Some  patterns  which  are  suc- 
cessful at  night  do  make  an  attempt  to  imitate  a 
natural  creature  that  trout  feed  on.  The  best  night  fly 
patterns  however,  seem  to  be  more  or  less  fanciful 
creations  that  resemble  nothing  in  particular.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  trout  take  these  patterns  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  Atlantic  salmon  do,  a com- 
bination of  anger  and  curiosity,  and  in  the  case  of 
trout,  hunger.  All  this  is  of  course  speculation  and 
only  the  fish  know  the  real  answer.  It  is  usually  true 
that  a nighttime  hatch  of  mayflies  will  produce  good 
night  fishing,  but  patterns  which  catch  the  trout  on 
those  nights  are  not  always  good  imitations  of  that 
particular  hatch,  in  fact  they  aren't  even  close!  On  a 
well  remembered  evening  while  fishing  the  Oswayo 
River  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  a sizable  hatch  of 
green  drakes  commenced.  They  hatched  far  into  the 
night,  and  the  sounds  of  rising  trout  could  be  heard  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  stream.  Being  of  a practical 
turn  of  mind,  I proceeded  to  tie  on  a size  eight  Light 
Cahill  and  a size  eight  Grizzley  King,  feeling  that 
those  two  would  come  as  close  to  duplicating  the  green 
drake  as  any  fly  I had  would.  I made  at  least  two 
hundred  casts  with  those  flies  in  the  direction  of  ten 
actively  feeding  trout  and  never  felt  a single  strike. 
My  fishing  partner  on  that  occasion  was  a veteran 
night  fly  man  and  on  his  second  cast  hooked  and 
landed  an  eighteen  inch  brown.  Three  more  sizeable 
fish  challenged  him  in  quick  succession  and  lost.  I 
finally  drew  up  courage  enough  to  ask  him  the  pat- 
tern he  was  using.  He  reeled  in  his  leader,  and  by 
the  glow  of  my  cigarette  fighter  I recognized  a size 
six  Hardys  Favorite  and  a King  of  the  Waters.  Of 
course  these  patterns  were  attached  to  my  leader  at 
once  and  a fish  shortly  followed,  which  measured  six- 
teen inches.  The  grand  total  for  the  evening  was 
eleven  fish,  with  an  average  weight  of  one  and  one- 
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fourth  pounds.  The  two  flies  mentioned  do  not  even 
closely  resemble  the  green  drake.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  night  fishing.  From  the  preceding 
incident  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  concerning  why  a trout  will  or  will  not  take 
a certain  night  fly  on  a particular  night.  While  this  is 
partially  true,  there  is  a certain  sequence  of  patterns 
which  seem  to  work  quite  well.  In  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southeastern  New  York,  the  night  fly  season 
usually  starts  about  the  end  of  May.  In  the  western 
states  and  farther  north  it  varies,  my  guess  would  be 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  most  successful  early 
patterns  are  nearly  all  dark  colored  flies.  Heading  the 
list  would  be  the  Governor,  the  Hardys  Favorite,  and 
the  Lead  winged  Coachman.  In  discussing  flies  for 
night  fishing,  the  Silver  Doctor  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  a fly  which  seems  to  arouse  the  most  lethargic 
trout.  Long  a favorite  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
salmon  fishermen,  it  is  no  less  important  as  a night 
fly.  Most  knowing  night  fishermen  would  never  be 
without  it.  It  is  seldom  tied  the  same  way  by  any  two 
fly  tyers,  but  two  of  the  many  ingredients  used  in  its 
construction  remain  the  same.  They  are  the  silver 
body  and  the  mixed  guinia  and  blue  hackle.  Perhaps 
they  take  it  for  a minnow  for  it  certainly  does  not 
resemble  any  insect. 

As  the  season  progresses  the  flies  which  get  results 
seem  to  be  a little  more  brilliant  in  color.  The  Pro- 
fessor, Grizzley  King,  Montreal,  and  other  tinsel  ribbed 
flies  are  good  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  of  July. 

As  the  end  of  the  season  approaches,  the  producing 
flies  really  become  brilliant.  The  Alexandria,  Parma- 
cheene  Belle,  and  Royal  Coachman,  and  many  other 
gaudy  salmon  patterns  seem  to  be  what  the  trout  are 
looking  for.  I do  not  intend  any  of  this  discussion  on 
fly  patterns  to  be  gospel,  simply  because,  as  any  fish- 
erman knows,  there  are  just  too  many  variables  when 
ever  trout  are  concerned.  This  is  extremely  fortunate 
for  us  because  it  gives  us  much  conversational  ma- 
terial. 

While  the  patterns  used  at  night  are  important  in 
catching  fish,  the  most  difficult  thing  to  master  is  when 
to  strike.  The  actual  method  of  fishing  is  no  different 
than  using  a small  wet  fly  during  the  day.  The  most 
productive  routine  is  to  cast  slightly  upstream  and 
retrieve  your  flies  as  they  drift  down  stream.  The 
speed  of  your  retrieve  depends  on  how  fast  the  current 
is  moving  your  flies.  Except  on  rare  occasions  a slow 


retrieve  will  gather  more  strikes  than  a fast  one.  For 
some  strange  reason  trout  never  seem  to  strike  a fly 
the  same  way  twice  after  dark.  The  most  spectacular 
type  of  strike  occurs  when  your  flies  are  on  or  near 
the  surface,  and  the  trout  makes  a surging  lunge  to 
grab  it.  Such  a strike,  even  from  a small  fish,  makes 
you  react  fast  and  hard,  and  you  usually  hook  him. 
At  other  times  the  only  indication  you  will  get  is  a 
slight  tap  on  your  line.  Some  times  these  “slight  taps” 
will  turn  out  to  be  minnows  in  a playful  mood,  but 
quite  often  they  will  be  trout  bunting  the  fly  to  test 
its  suspicions.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  hard 
if  you  receive  any  unnatural  feeling  through  your  line. 
You  will  feel  a bit  foolish  doing  this,  but  the  occa- 
sional reward  of  a nice  trout  is  worth  a few  false 
strikes. 

As  is  true  during  the  day,  not  all  nights  are  good 
fishing  nights.  Bass  fishing  to  the  contrary,  the  best 
nights  for  trout  are  nearly  always  dark  nights.  In  fact 
the  only  thing  positive  I can  say  about  night  fishing 
is  that  I have  never  caught,  nor  seen  caught,  a really 
big  trout  on  a bright  moonlight  night.  Perhaps  a 
shaded  pool,  or  a night  when  clouds  obscure  the 
moons  brightness,  the  trout  will  sometimes  work,  but 
as  a general  rule,  the  darker  the  night  the  better  the 
fishing. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  place 
you  intend  to  fish.  Scout  it  out  well  during  the  day  and 
memorize  the  snags,  and  their  location.  Check  on  your 
backcast,  so  you  are  sure  how  much  line  you  can 
handle  without  getting  into  a nerve  shattering  entangle- 
ment. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  big  pools  contain 
more  and  bigger  trout  than  small  pools.  However,  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pool  is  ordinarily  not  the  best 
place  to  cast  at  night.  Trout  and  especially  the  big 
ones  like  to  lay  in  the  shallow  entrance  or  exit  of  a 
large  pool  after  dark.  Their  reason  is  simple;  it  offers 
them  a better  chance  to  watch  for  floating  or  drifting 
bits  of  food.  Also,  may  flies  and  other  aquatic  insects 
are  more  plentiful  in  the  shallow  sections  of  pools. 

Night  fishing  is  the  best  way  I know  to  capture  a 
large  trout.  I think  I should  warn  you  though  that 
once  you  begin  night  fishing  your  friends  (some  might 
even  be  fishermen)  will  think  you  have  gone  off  your  j 
rocker,  your  wife  will  threaten  divorce,  and  strange  ' 
dogs  will  bark  at  you.  But  when  a five  pound  trout  is 
curled  up  in  your  creel,  you’ll  have  the  last  laugh! 


A canoe  is  an  object  that  acts  like  a small  boy — it 
behaves  better  when  paddled  from  the  rear. 
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Wonder  of  Water 

The  Wonder  of  Water — a cartoon-type  presentation  in 
four  colors,  designed  to  tell  the  story  of  upstream  watershed 
protection  to  more  Americans,  has  just  been  released  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America. 

The  Wonder  of  Water  is  a story  about  a mythical  com- 
munity— Midvale — suffering  first  from  drouth  and  later  from 
flood.  The  water  problems  of  the  community  were  solved 
by  the  small  watershed  approach,  with  farm  and  city  people, 
adults  and  students,  participating. 

“The  cartoon-type  presentation  is  ‘the  sugar-coated  pill’ 
we  are  using  to  inform  the  public  about  the  necessity  for 
upstream  methods  of  water  management  and  control,”  ac- 
cording to  J.  S.  Russell,  President  of  the  Society  and  farm 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Information  about  its  availability  may  be  secured  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  838  Fifth  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Biggest  Lake  Reclamation  Job 

By  chemically  reclaiming  31,000-acre  Lake  Apopka, 
Florida  has  leaped  to  the  front  as  the  state  having  under- 
taken the  biggest  single  lake  reclamation  job  by  chemical 
means  in  the  United  States  to  date. 

About  6,500  gallons  of  fish  killing  compound  were  used. 
The  killing  agent  was  applied  by  airplane,  airboat  and  out- 
board boats. 

In  reporting  the  big  job,  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  com- 
mented that  the  real  evaluation  of  its  success  will  come 
in  the  future — when  the  fishing  quality  in  Lake  Apopka 
has  been  determined.  This  can  be  truly  analyzed  only  by 
the  application  of  sound  fish  management  techniques,  which 
include  creel  censusing,  spot  chemical  treatment  and  electric 
shocking. 


Watershed  Fishery  Benefits 

The  small  watershed  management  program  authorized  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Congress,  and  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  general  benefits  to 
fish  conservation.  It  is  well  recognized  that  proper  land  and 
forest  management  through  improved  water  flow  stabilization 
and  soil  erosion  control,  is  decidedly  helpful  to  fishing. 

For  example  large-scale  programs  for  drainage  of  wet- 
lands and  lakes  and  diversion  of  water  flows  for  irrigation 
have  been  highly  detrimental  to  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources, principally  fish  and  game. 


Several  small  watershed  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  planned  under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1954  (68  Stat 
666),  were  studied  during  the  year.  Without  exception,  the 
projects  were  found  generally  beneficial  to  wildlife. 

Fish  Riddle 

An  item  in  Arizona’s  Wildlife  News  (Phoenix)  for 
Fall  raises  an  obviously  pertinent  question:  If  a single  female 
black  bass  can  lay  around  20,000  eggs,  how  many  can  a 
married  one  produce? 

Bargain  Day,  Maybe? 

The  Game  and  Fish  Department’s  Tucson  office  received 
a telephone  call  recently  from  a lady  who  wanted  to  know 
if  she  could  buy  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  there.  She 
was  told  that  the  office  was  not  authorized  to  issue  licenses, 
but  that  numerous  stores  in  the  area  would  be  happy  to  sell 
her  whatever  license  she  needed. 

The  lady  then  wanted  to  know  if  the  licenses  were  available 
at  the  county  courthouse,  or  perhaps  the  city  hall.  Again 
she  received  a negative  answer,  but  was  told  that  if  she 
would  give  her  address,  a dealer  in  her  neighborhood  would 
be  suggested,  so  that  she  could  obtain  the  license  with  a 
minimum  of  travel. 

This  idea,  too,  was  unsatisfactory. 

She  then  admitted  that  she  had  tried  several  sporting 
goods  stores,  but  had  found  their  prices  rather  high  and 
had  decided  to  shop  around  a bit  before  buying  her  license. 

— Ariz.  F.  & G.  Bulletin 

Michigan  Supreme  Court  Rules  For  Public 
In  Lake-Access  Case 

A state  supreme  court  decision- — ruling  in  favor  of  the 
public- — has  ended  a two-year  legal  battle  over  access  to 
Diamond  Lake  in  Cass  County  Michigan.  The  decision, 
handed  down  by  the  high  court  at  Lansing  recently,  re- 
affirmed the  principle  that  a public  road  terminating  at  a 
navigable  body  of  water  provides  public  access  to  that  water. 

The  Diamond  Lake  dispute  arose  in  1955  when  a group 
of  property  owners  on  the  lake  wanted  Cara  avenue,  which 
ends  at  the  lake  front,  closed  to  public  use.  A circuit  court 
ruling  in  the  case  closed  the  street  except  to  property  owners, 
prohibiting  public  use  of  the  access  site  by  fishermen,  swim- 
mers and  others.  This  decision  was  appealed  to  and  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court — re-establishing  the  public’s  right  of 
access. 

The  supreme  court  opinion  restated  the  long-standing 
principle:  “Where  a public  highway  ends  at  a navigable  body 
of  water,  public  access  to  said  body  is  provided.” 

— National  Wildlife  Federation 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


He  Ribbed  Me  About  His  Bucket 

While  planting  trout  in  Deep  Creek,  Schuylkill 
County,  and  in  carrying  a bucketful  down  a steep 
and  rock  lined  bank,  I lost  my  footing  and  fell  on  the 
bucket.  It  was  a mean  fall  and  as  determined  later, 
resulted  in  two  cracked  ribs.  However,  while  attempt- 
ing to  recover  my  footing,  with  fish  flopping  all  around 
and  reaching  the  water  under  their  own  power,  driver 
Bob  Giffin,  who  was  still  atop  the  truck  after  having 
replaced  the  tank  cover,  called  down,  “I  hope  you 
didn’t  damage  my  bucket.” 

— Anthony  J.  Lech,  Warden, 

Schuylkill  County 


On  the  opening  day 
of  the  small  game 
season  for  1957  I 
made  a routine  pa- 
trol of  Harvey’s  lake 
and  counted  seven- 
teen boat  fishermen 
and  twelve  fishing 
from  shore.  I had 
the  pleasure  of  as- 
sisting one  fisherman 
in  landing  a nice 
26-inch,  5 pound 
rainbow. 

— John  I.  Buck,  Warden 
Luzerne  County 

The  Same  Bunch 

Working  closely  with  our  fellow  conservation  officers  of 
the  Game  Commission  during  the  hunting  season,  we  can- 
not help  but  notice  the  interesting  parallel  in  conservation 
law  enforcement.  It  seems  that  the  people  who  violate  the 
fish  laws  in  the  spring  and  summer  are  generally  the  same 
segment  of  our  population  who  violate  the  game  laws  in  the 
fall. 

- — Richard  Owens,  Warden 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

They  Mature  Early  Up  Crawford  Way 

An  egg  laden  muskellunge  at  16  inches  and  only 
two  years  old  was  observed  and  reported  by  Dewey 
Sorenson,  Superintendent  of  Hatcheries  after  his  in- 
spection of  the  northern  pike-muskellunge  netting  op- 
erations on  Canadohta  Lake  in  Crawford  County. 
Normally,  this  maturity  in  “muskies”  does  not  occur 
until  they  are  from  four  to  six  years  old  and  attain 
a length  of  thirty  inches. 

The  netting  operation  is  part  of  the  Commission’s 
program  to  propagate  these  species  of  the  pike  family 
for  introduction  into  selected  waters  of  the  State  and 
as  a means  of  controlling  over  populations  of  pan  and 
rough  fishes. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 


. . . . but  no  acid! 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  THE 
ANTHRACITE  COUNTRY 

An  important  new  step  was  taken  recently  by 
Sanitary  Water  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
load  of  coal  mine  acid  pouring  into  the  Schuylkill 
River  drainage  basin. 

Because  the  Schuylkill,  especially  in  its  lower 
basin — downstream  from  its  confluences  near  Reading, 
with  the  highly  alkaline  Maiden  and  Tulpehocken 
Creeks — now  rates  as  a “clean  stream,”  the  Board  is 
now  writing  so-called  “C-2”  permits  for  applications  to 
open  new  anthracite  coal  mines,  where  the  drainage 
would  reach  the  Schuylkill. 

The  C-2  permit  provides  that  the  operator  of  the 
mine  granted  this  permit  may  not  allow  acid  drainage 
to  enter  tributaries  of  the  Schuylkill,  even  though  the 
receiving  streams  themselves  may  be  acid  polluted. — 
W.  V. 


FOR  HEAVEN’S  SAKE! 

While  patrolling  French  Creek  I came  upon  an 
elderly  man  whom  I had  met  several  times.  He  was 
fishing  and  had  a nice  muskie  measuring  37  inches 
and  weighing  about  15  or  16  lbs.  Talking  with  him, 
he  told  me  he  was  using  small  stoney  “pokers”  for 
walleyes,  but  the  muskie  preferred  his  small  bait 
and  that  this  same  thing  happened  on  two  occasions 
last  year.  This  man  is  84  years  old  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  never  caught  a muskie  until  he  was  past 
75.  He  showed  me  his  knuckles  and  there  were  several 
patches  of  skin  missing  where  the  reel  handle  had 
rapped  against  them. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 

They  Buy  the  Best 

On  a visit  to  one  of  the  local  sport  stores  in  this  area  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of  fishing  tackle  sold  at 
Christmas  time  last  year.  Judging  from  the  type  of  equip- 
ment purchased  there  will  certainly  be  a lot  of  happy  fisher- 
men in  1958. 

—Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden  < 
Warren  County 

A “Bang-Up”  Catch,  Too! 

A youthful  fisherman  ended  the  1957  season  at  Sugar 
Lake,  Crawford  County,  with  a bang.  A 23-inch,  7 pound 
largemouth  bass  was  his  reward  and  was  caught  on  De-  I 
cember  30. 

Sucker  fishermen  have  been  taking  advantage  of  un- 
seasonable warm  weather,  and  French  Creek  has  been  pro- 
ducing numerous  catches  almost  daily. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  t 
Northwest  Region 


Not  All  Fishermen  Hunt 
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A Mink  Streak 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Nelson,  LeBoeuf  Gardens,  Waterford,  Pa., 
concerning  a fishing  trip  on  the  morning  of  July  13, 
1957,  in  the  outlet  to  Lake  LeBoeuf.  As  Mr.  Nelson 
was  standing  under  a tree  along  the  outlet  a half-grown 
mink  swam  across  the  stream,  climbed  the  bank  and 
ran  between  Mr.  Nelson’s  legs  and  traveled  across  land 
to  Mr.  Ted  Reed’s  cabin  where  the  mink  went  under 
the  cabin  and  killed  four  young  house  rats  but  the 
mother  ran  out  and  jumped  into  the  stream  and  swam 
under  some  overhanging  tree  roots.  When  Mr.  Nelson 
called  regarding  the  incident  the  mink  was  still  under 
the  cabin. 

— Warden  Harold  L.  Solomon, 

Erie  County 

Ice-Fishing — My  No! 

One  lake  owner  tells  me  that  1957  was  the  first  in  thirty 
years  that  his  lake  was  not  covered  with  safe  ice. 

Two  anglers  whom  I know,  have  been  catching  night 
walkers  this  past  mid-December. 

— Harland  F.  Reynolds,  Warden 
Wayne  County 

. Falcon  Style — No? 

, One  evening  while  fishing  for  bass  in  the  Raystown 
,r  Branch,  I experienced  an  unusual  incident.  Knowing 
it  that  a large  bass  inhabited  a certain  hole  in  the  river, 
is  I procured  several  hellgrammites  and  decided  to  make 
e a try  for  this  lunker. 

it  On  the  first  cast  I hooked  into  a fair-sized  fallfish. 
j Putting  on  a new  hellgrammite,  I again  cast  into  the 
psame  hole  and  received  another  strike.  I set  the  hook 
and  landed  a 6-inch  smallmouth  bass.  Upon  removing 
D the  bass  from  the  water,  I discovered  it  was  not  caught 
on  the  hook.  Believing  it  was  just  holding  on  to  the 
hellgrammite,  I lowered  it  into  the  water,  expecting 
it  would  release  its  hold  on  the  bait  and  swim  free.  I 
I could  still  feel  tension  on  the  line,  and  upon  lifting  the 
line  from  the  water,  found  I still  had  the  bass.  I took 
the  bass  in  my  hands  and  discovered  that  the  hell- 
grammite had  clamped  its  pinchers  securely  around  the 
n jaws  of  this  6-inch  fish  and  was  holding  it.  In  order 
to  release  the  fish,  I had  to  pry  apart  the  pinchers  of 
the  hellgrammite. 

— Harold  Corbin,  Warden  Supervisor 
South  Central  Region. 

High  Water  Takes  Over 

The  fishing  pressure  at  this  time  is  very  light,  due  to  high 
water  in  the  Allegheny  River  and  Tionesta  Dam.  There 
have  been  a few  anglers  fishing  for  walleyes  who  have  been 
rewarded  with  some  nice  catches. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  & Clarion  Counties 
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AN  OLD 
RESIDENTER! 

A nice  muskie  died 
of  old  age  in  Con- 
neaut  Lake  during 
the  first  part  of  De- 
cember. It  had  lost 
most  of  its  teeth  and 
I judge  would  have 
weighed  40  lbs.  or 
better.  It  was  not 
tagged. 

— Edward  O.  Pond, 

Warden 

Crawford  County 

Stone  in  Tummy 

Ray  Smith,  Deputy  Game  Protector  of  Amaranth,  Pa., 
caught  a 1714-inch  pickerel  in  Sidelinghill  Creek,  Fulton 
County.  This  pickerel  had  a stone  in  its  stomach  approxi- 
mately one  inch  in  diameter. 

— Warden  Bryce  Carnell, 

Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Haven  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Glade  Run  Lake  is  again  full  of  water,  and  it  didn’t  take 
the  ducks  long  to  find  this  out.  On  December  30,  1 counted 
3 1 ducks  and  4 geese  on  the  lake. 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  & Beaver  Counties 

Happy  Fishermen,  Out  Crawford  Way 

Fishermen  of  Crawford  County  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  years  they  have  had  in  a good  many  years. 
With  liberalized  fishing  they  could  fish  all  winter  and  did, 
catching  many  walleyes  all  winter  in  French  Creek,  with 
most  of  the  fish  being  taken  on  artificial  baits.  A few  bass 
were  also  taken. 

We  have  had  the  same  thing  happen  at  Conneaut  Lake. 
The  walleyes  seemed  to  go  crazy  and  any  one  could  go 
out  and  catch  his  limit  without  any  trouble  until  about 
the  last  of  May  when  they  quit  biting.  During  the  fall  when 
they  would  normally  be  taking  live  bait  in  deep  water  the 
old  time  fishermen  reported  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  catch  many. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden, 
Crawford  County 

They’re  Suckers,  for  Biting  at  Shawnee 

The  last  half  of  December,  1957,  provided  considerable 
fishing  at  Shawnee  Lake.  On  the  26th  of  December  the 
fishermen  caught  hundreds  of  suckers  along  with  many 
pickerel. 

— William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 

Armstrong  Fishermen  to  Wear  Red 

On  November  2,  1957,  while  fishing  along  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Kelly  Station,  Joseph  Vallino  of  Leechburg,  Pa., 
was  shot  in  the  back  and  legs  by  a rabbit  hunter.  He  had 
to  be  treated  at  the  Tarentum  Hospital. 

— Anthony  Discavage,  Warden 

Armstrong  County 
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Most  anglers  fall  into  the  error  of  over-estimating 
the  speeds  of  fish.  The  reel  screams  out  its  line,  the 
catch  struggles  mightily  and  plays  cunningly,  and  all 
the  time  appears  to  swim  faster  than  is  actually  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  kinds  of  fish  which 
can  put  up  a good  speed,  even  when  not  hooked,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  how  fast  fish  can  swim  is  a fasci- 
nating one. 

To  begin  with,  no  creatures  are  such  masters  of  their 
natural  element  as  fish,  not  even  birds,  with  their  ap- 
parently effortless  soaring  and  gliding.  A fish  can  re- 
main motionless  for  as  long  as  it  likes,  it  can  move 
forwards  or  backwards  an  imperceptible  degree,  it  can 
spurt  forward  from  scratch  at  high  speed,  it  can  rise 
or  descend  with  supreme  grace  and  ease.  Furthermore, 
the  shape  of  a fish  is  ideal  for  swift  sinuous  movement, 
and  its  underwater  streamlining  is  perfect,  as  man 
recognizes  when  he  designs  submarines  and  torpedoes. 
The  simple  “jet-propulsion”  with  streams  of  water 
ejected  swiftly  through  the  gills,  the  moulded  body 
shape  with  its  bullet-like  head  and  jaws  tightly  sealed 
to  allow  no  water  to  enter,  the  smooth-surfaced,  inset 
eyes,  the  overlapping  scales  and  the  tapering  rear 
quarters  are  all  admirably  suited  to  speedy  progress 
through  the  water. 

The  resistance  of  water,  by  the  way,  is  something 
like  700  times  that  of  air,  so  the  really  high  speeds 
achieved  by  some  fish  are  little  short  of  miraculous. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  fins,  particularly  the 
caudal  fin,  and  the  tail  were  the  sole  and  primary 
means  of  locomotion,  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
a fish  without  tail  or  fins  is  far  from  helpless.  The  chief 
method  of  fish  progression  is  through  the  rippling  un- 
dulations of  the  creature’s  body,  aided  by  the  streams 
of  water  from  the  gills.  The  other  organs  are  useful  as 
steering  devices,  balancers,  brakes  and  aids  to  sudden 
movement,  while  the  swim-bladder  inside  all  fish — a 
kind  of  sac  containing  gas  lying  just  above  the  gullet — 
acts  as  a sort  of  hydrostatic  lifebuoy,  adjusting  its  gas 
content  according  to  the  degree  of  water  pressure  ex- 
perienced at  varying  depths.  Thus  a fish  can  move 
quickly  up  or  down  in  the  water,  sometimes  from  quite 
a depth,  without  experiencing  any  discomfort  at  the 
sudden  changes  in  external  pressure — as  a human  diver 
does  when  he  gets  the  “bends.” 


Both  the  shape  and  the  tail  formation  of  fish  are 
good  guides  to  their  powers  of  speedy  locomotion.  The 
fastest  fish  have  long,  tapering  bodies,  cigar-shaped 
and  broad  rather  than  high;  whereas  fish  with  short, 
high,  laterally-compressed  bodies  (that  is  the  sunfish  |l 
shape,  as  opposed  to  the  salmon  shape)  are  always 
slower-moving.  Those  fish  with  deeply-forked  tails  like 
the  mackerel  are  nearly  always  the  fastest  moving  over 
long  distances,  and  those  with  square  or  rounded  tail 
patterns  are  usually  slow-movers,  although  most  of 
them  are  able  to  make  short  dashes  at  high  speed  if  the 
need  arises. 

It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  secure  reliable  proof 
of  fish  speeds,  for  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  scientifically  checking  underwater  movements  (some 
of  which  may  be  swift,  sudden  and  brief)  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  Fish  speeds  have  been  recorded  with  a 
variety  of  devices:  by  ordinary  stop-watch;  by  a gadget 
called  the  “fish-o-meter”  attached  to  a rod  to  register 
the  speed  at  which  the  line  is  run  out;  another  similar 
device  in  which  tank  fish  are  harnessed  with  a fine  silk 
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cord  which  unwinds  over  a large  pulley  actuating  a 
sensitive  relay  once  each  revolution;  by  taking  a cine 
film  of  swimming  fish  and  working  out  their  actual 
speed  by  comparison  of  the  varying  positions  on  each 
picture-frame  of  the  film;  by  timing  a swimming  fish 
from  the  known  speed  of  a ship  or  boat  which  it 
passes  in  a recorded  time;  and  even  by  calculating  the 
speed  of  the  current  in  a river  and  then  working  out 
the  minimum  speed  a fish  must  achieve  to  make  head- 
way against  it. 

A French  scientist,  Professor  A.  Magnan,  using  the 
third  device  mentioned,  has  done  a lot  of  work  in  this 
field,  but  almost  all  his  findings  relate  to  the  normal 
speeds  of  fish,  rather  than  to  their  absolute  maximum 
speeds.  He  found  pike,  dog-fish,  salmon,  sturgeon, 
tunny  and  blue  shark  to  be  among  the  fastest  of  fish. 
Some  typical  speeds  he  recorded  are  salmon  1 1 m.p.h., 
tunny  14  m.p.h.,  and  blue  shark  24  m.p.h.;  all  of  them 
normal  rather  than  emergency  speeds.  Salmon  have 
attracted  more  speed  investigators  than  any  other  fish, 
and  another  French  expert  who  coaxed  fish  along  a 
specially-built  track  in  the  River  Vienne  found  the 
salmon  an  easy  first,  at  about  18  m.p.h.  The  highest 
recorded  speed  for  a salmon  is  25  m.p.h.,  although 
some  authorities  claim  that  it  has  really  swum  much 
faster. 

All  fish  speeds,  by  the  way,  should  be  considered  in 
comparison  with  the  world  speed  record  for  a human 
swimmer,  which  is  4.01  m.p.h.  American  bonefish 
have  been  known  to  swim  at  22  m.p.h.,  and  Zane  Grey, 
the  famous  storyteller,  recounted  how  he  once  hooked 
one  and  ran  along  the  bank  towards  it.  In  the  time  he 
took  to  cover  50  feet  the  fish  had  reeled  out  400  feet 
of  his  line,  and  assuming  his  speed  to  be  only  5 miles 
an  hour,  the  fish  would  appear  to  have  reached  some- 
thing approaching  45  m.p.h.  in  a very  short  time. 

The  fastest  fish  of  all  is  the  sailfish,  a variety  of 
swordfish,  without  any  doubt.  It  has  been  known  to 
take  out  100  yards  of  line  in  three  seconds,  a speed  of 
nearly  70  m.p.h.,  and  anything  over  60  m.p.h.  is  usual 
for  these  powerful  creatures  in  a sudden  spurt  of 
colossal  energy  and  rage.  Tunny  also  rush  at  a good 
speed,  recorded  by  some  as  about  44  m.p.h.  maximum. 
Anyway,  a tunny  that  does  not  spurt  off  at  about  40 
m.p.h.  when  it  first  feels  the  hook  is  an  unusual  catch. 
But  for  sheer  impact  of  speed  (sometimes  directed 
straight  at  a boat)  the  thrust  of  an  angry  swordfish 


takes  some  beating.  It  has  been  shown  that  to  drive 
the  rapier  of  a swordfish  through  20  inches  of  hard- 
wood sheathed  with  copper  and  often  faced  with  oak 
as  well  takes  a driving  force  at  the  moment  of  impact 
of  at  least  60  m.p.h. 

The  wahoo  has  been  timed  by  stop-watch  to  travel 
200  yards  in  1 1 seconds,  when  hooked,  which  is  an 
average  speed  of  just  over  37  m.p.h.,  while  the  fighting 
tarpon  and  the  mako  shark  can  both  reach  a good 
maximum  of  about  35  m.p.h.,  sometimes  hurling  their 
great  bodies  clean  out  of  the  water  when  they  do  so. 
The  other  really  fast  fish  is  the  dogfish,  to  which  a 
spurt  of  30  m.p.h.  comes  easily. 

Among  the  smaller  species,  the  trout  follows  the 
salmon  with  a maximum  speed  of  about  23  m.p.h., 
and  more  than  one  observer’s  stop-watch  has  registered 
a pike’s  mad  dash  at  20  miles  an  hour.  Devilfish  at  14 
m.p.h.  and  bass  at  12  m.p.h.  both  maximums  again,  are 
speedy  adversaries,  and  even  a minnow  can  swim  at 
over  9 m.p.h. 

Here  are  some  other  authentic  speeds  recorded  for 
species  of  special  interest  to  anglers:  perch,  10.2  m.p.h.; 
roach,  10  m.p.h.;  dace,  9.3  m.p.h.;  carp,  7.6  m.p.h.; 
mullet,  8 m.p.h.;  eel,  7.5  m.p.h.;  tench,  7 m.p.h.;  chub, 
5 m.p.h.;  it  is  worth  remembering  that  even  this  last, 
seemingly  slow  speed,  is  faster  than  any  man  can  swim, 
and  it  is  about  as  fast  as  one  can  walk  without  break- 
ing into  a run.  By  way  of  comparison  the  bream  pro- 
gresses at  only  IVa  m.p.h.,  though  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  an  octopus  darting  about  at  a good  4 miles 
an  hour  runs  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion that  these  devilish  creatures  are  slow-moving  and 
sluggish  by  nature. 

If  our  authenticated  records  of  fish  speeds  over  short 
distances  are  all  too  few,  those  covering  long  periods 
and  distances  are  even  rarer.  A marked  eel,  however,  is 
known  to  have  swum  750  miles  in  93  days,  which  gives 
it  an  average  speed  of  about  9 m.p.h.,  while  a salmon 
has  been  proved  to  swim  over  60  miles  per  day  for 
more  than  ten  days  in  succession.  The  usual  daily 
mileage  for  a salmon  in  the  sea  has  been  estimated  at 
nearer  25  miles  per  day,  however. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  if  any 
angler  ever  gets  the  chance  of  measuring  a fish’s  swim- 
ming speed,  even  over  the  shortest  distance,  it  would 
be  a great  pity  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
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STRANGE  COMPANIONS 


Twenty-eight  years  ago  Mrs.  Vista  Hartenstine  of 
1 72  Bridge  St.,  Morton,  Pa.,  purchased  a small  turtle 
about  the  size  of  a quarter  in  a 5 & 10  store.  Today 
it  has  become  a fixed  pet  in  the  Hartenstine  home. 

Mrs.  Hartenstine  writes — “We  call  the  turtle  Snooper 
and  over  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  become 
rather  attached  to  him.  We  call  him  by  tapping  the 
floor  and  he  will  come  to  be  lifted  up  on  my  lap.  I 
feed  him  morsels  of  horse  meat  and  various  sea  foods 
but  must  always  submerge  him  in  water  before  he  is 
able  to  swallow  it. 

“Snooper  and  Ting  Ling  our  10  year  old  Siamese 
cat  have  become  fast  friends,  and  it  is  quite  common 
for  him  to  crawl  upon  the  back  of  the  cat  and  fall 
fast  asleep.” 


Book  Review 


Sportsman’s  Game  and  Fish  Cookbook 

By  Helen  Lyon  Adamson  and  Hans  Christian  Adamson 
Greenburg  Publisher,  201  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.;  $5.95 

This  is  a cookbook  for  each  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  shoot  their  own  game,  catch  their 
own  fish,  and  bring  home  the  “bacon”  to  enjoy  over 
their  own  ranges.  It  begins  with  much-needed  and 
excellent  information  on  how  to  preserve,  treat  and 
transport  your  quarry  from  field  to  kitchen. 

Fish  becomes  a diner’s  delight  when  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Adamsons’  both  usual  and  unusual 
recipes.  Among  the  many  fish  dishes  are  bass  in 
tomato  aspic,  scrambled  muskie,  trout  with  orange 
butter  sauce,  baked  silver  salmon,  baked  Lake  Ontario 
whitefish,  bullheads  in  sour  cream,  soused  mackerel, 
baked  pompano,  and  broiled  swordfish  steaks. 

Other  categories,  also  arranged  regionally,  include 
recipes  for  antlered  game,  mountain  goats  and  sheep, 
bear  and  other  big  game,  small  game,  wild  turkey,  and 
waterfowl.  Never  before  have  so  many  easy  to  prepare 
recipes  for  game  and  fish  been  included  in  one  cook- 
book. In  addition  to  the  down-to-earth  dishes  there  are 
many  gourmet  delights  interspersed  within  each  sec- 
tion: for  example  corned  venison  a la  Maine,  creole 
venison  jambalaya,  brandied  snipe,  smothered  doves 
Virginia,  Indian  House  venison  curry,  sweet  and  sour 
rabbit,  salmi  of  duck  Olivera,  crepes  faison  de  Chap- 
delaine,  to  mention  a few. 


SPINNING  FOR  SALT  WATER  GAME  FISH  by 
Joseph  D.  Bates,  Jr.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts, 
274  pages,  illustrated  with  clean  line  drawings  and 
half-tones.  Price,  $6.00. 


THE  FISHES  OF  OHIO,  by  Milton  B.  Trautman. 
Published  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Colum- 
bus 10,  Ohio,  700  pages  (7%  x 10%  inches).  Con- 
tains 7 full-page  color  plates  showing  21  species  of 
fishes.  There  are  more  than  800  black  and  white  illus- 
trations. They  include  190  detailed  original  drawings 
of  fishes  to  scale  and  172  distribution  maps. 

Includes  technical  keys  for  identification  of  fishes 
in  Ohio  and  many  species  in  neighboring  states.  Has 
chapters  on  common  and  scientific  names  of  fishes, 
fish  hybridization,  collecting  and  preserving  fish, 
changes  in  land  use  and  stream  conditions  since  1750, 
factors  influencing  fish  distribution  and  abundance  and 
reasons  for  changes  since  1750. 

This  long-awaited  treatise  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  technically-minded,  advanced  angler  as  well  as  to 
the  fishery  scientist.  It’s  an  amazing  record  of  an 
outstanding  naturalist’s  life-long  devotion  to  a goal. 

Price  is  $6.50  plus  30  cents  postage  for  mail 
delivery.  Ohio  residents  must  add  20  cents  more  for 
sales  tax. 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

MARCH  IO  - 22,  1»5« 


IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  office  in  the  State  Capitol,  Governor  George  M.  Leader 
signs  Proclamation  for  the  1958  National  Wildlife  Week  observance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Seated  at  the  Governor’s  left  is  Seth  L.  Myers,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Chairman  of  the  National  Wildlife  Week  Committee.  Standing 
left  to  right  are:  Charles  Templeton,  Secretary  of  the  Mercer  County  Council  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters;  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, and  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission. 


PROCLAMATION 

“Greetings! 

“Natural  Resources — soil,  water,  forests,  grasslands,  minerals  and  wild- 
life— are  essential  to  our  welfare  and  security.  Proper  management  of  these 
resources  in  order  to  conserve  them  and  use  them  wisely  demands  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  work  of  private  and  governmental 
agencies.  Public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  local,  state  and  federal  governments 
for  all  our  people  to  use  and  enjoy.  These  lands  must  be  properly  managed  in 
order  to  utilize  their  resources  and  capacities  to  the  fullest  and  to  preserve 
them  for  our  children  and  for  the  future  needs  of  our  Nation.  Across  the  Nation 
the  week  of  March  16  to  March  22,  1958,  is  being  observed  as  National  Wild- 
life Week  to  encourage  our  citizens  to  cooperate  in  programs  of  conservation 
and  proper  management  of  our  natural  resources.  Accordingly,  the  week  of 
March  16  to  March  22,  1958  is  designated  Wildlife  Week  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  urged  to  participate 
in  this  program.” 

(Signed)  George  M.  Leader, 
Governor. 
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More 

Sportsmen 

At 

Work 


by 

Ben  Roth 


It  is  now  known  officially  as  the  Lil-Le-Hi  Tri- 
Club  Nursery.  For  almost  half  a century  prior  to  1949, 
it  was  the  Trexler  Trout  Hatchery.  What  transpired 
during  the  transition  in  late  1948  and  early  1949  is  a 
long  story  that  involved  the  multi-million  dollar  Trexler 
Estate,  the  city  of  Allentown,  the  Orphans  Court  of 
Lehigh  County,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
several  commercial  trout  growers  and  three  sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Though  the  story  is  still  unfolding,  the  plot  has 
become  a simple  one  of  rearing  and  planting  trout.  And 
the  cast  has  dropped  back  to  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
the  major  role  with  the  city  of  Allentown  and  the  Fish 
Commission  in  supporting  roles. 

The  latter  fills  a request  each  spring  with  approxi- 
mately 30,000  trout  fry,  and  technical  help  whenever 
the  problems  attending  bringing  those  babies  to  matur- 
ity get  beyond  the  amateur  fish  culturists. 

The  city  of  Allentown  is  the  landlord,  and  the  three 
sportsmen’s  clubs — The  Lehigh  County,  The  Pioneer 


and  the  Trout  Creek  Fish  and  Game  Associations — 
provide  the  management,  the  money  and  the  muscle. 

The  end  result  has  been  an  annual  crop  of  between 
eleven  and  seventeen  thousand  trout  ranging  in  length 
from  eight  to  twenty-six  inches.  An  additional  by- 
product of  the  operation  is  upward  of  eight  thousanc 
advanced  fingerling  (four  to  six  inches)  each  year. 

Going  back  to  1949,  the  city  acquired  the  former 
Trexler  Trout  Hatchery  and  added  it  to  an  already  ex- 
cellent and  extensive  parks  system.  At  the  same  time, 
it  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  three  sportsmen’s 
clubs  which  would  see  a small  edition  of  the  formei 
operation  continued. 

On  the  City’s  part,  the  landscaping  and  maintenance 
of  same  was  incorporated  into  that  of  the  surrounding 
parkway.  Further,  it  would  provide  one  man  as  a Mon- 
day through  Friday  caretaker.  From  that  point  on,  the 
sportsmen  named  their  own  ticket. 

To  arrive  at  that  “ticket,”  the  three  associations  eacl 
named  two  of  their  respective  memberships  and  one 


THE  LIL-LE-HI  Tri-Club  Nursery.  Not  shown 
and  off  to  the  right  are  two  more  larger  ponds. 
Note  “Wishing  Well”  in  center  of  photo. 


Photos  by  Ben  Roth,  president  of  Lehigh 
County  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association; 
Johnny  I\icklas,  photographer,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  Allentown  Call-Chron- 
icle neivspapers. 
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‘at-large”  member  to  form  the  Queen  City  Trout  Rear- 
ng  Committee.  It’s  been  that  committee,  plus  two 
representatives  named  by  the  City  Councilman  in 
;harge  of  the  Allentown  Parks  Department  and  the  dis- 
rict  fish  warden,  that  has  masterminded  the  Nursery. 

Behind  that  committee  has  been  a well  managed  and 
ncreasingly  capable  volunteer  work  force  that  never 


A PORTION  of  a day’s  feed  being  trimmed  and  readied 
for  the  grinder.  This  was  one  of  the  meat  days. 


rops  below  forty  men,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
eneral  operations  chairman,  a fish  culturist  formerly 
mployed  by  the  Trexler  Hatchery,  who  is  paid  for 
/eek-end  work  by  the  committee,  and  the  city  em- 
loyed  caretaker. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  caretaker  is  to  pur- 
hase  and  prepare  the  ingredients  that  comprise  the 
;ed  and  the  week-day’s  job  of  serving  it  up.  Though 
le  quantity  will  vary  from  week  to  week,  depending 
pon  time  of  year,  900  pounds  is  the  weekly  average 
repared  and  given  to  the  fish.  Of  this,  400  pounds 
onsists  of  liver,  100  pounds  of  lungs  and  spleen  and 
00  pounds  of  dry  stuff — wheat  middlings,  fish  meal, 
od  liver  oil  and  salt. 

The  feeding  schedule  sees  the  menu  alternating  be- 
veen  meat  only,  ground  to  the  proper  sizes,  and 
ellets,  made  up  at  the  nursery  on  a recipe  calling  for 
xed  portions  of  the  meats  and  dry  stuff.  The  tools  pro- 
ided  by  the  committee  for  the  preparation  of  the  food 
iclude  a large  meat  grinder  and  a piece  of  equipment 
’hich  was  originally  intended  to  mix  cement. 


And  while  on  the  subject  of  equipment,  the  Com- 
mittee also  owns  a walk-in  refrigerator,  capable  of 
storing  several  tons  of  meat,  the  necessary  seines  and 
nets  and  a 550  gallon  fish  tank,  complete  with  aerator. 

While  the  caretaker  and  his  week-end  contemporary 
handle  the  feeding  and  other  routine  matters,  several 
times  a year  there  are  some  big  jobs  to  be  done.  The 
operations  chairman  decides  how  big  a crew  he  needs 
to  do  the  job  at  hand  and  calls  down  his  work  force 
list  until  his  manpower  needs  are  filled.  These  jobs  in- 
clude repairs  to  the  ponds,  cleaning  the  ponds,  sorting 
the  fish  to  cull  out  the  slow  growers  and  transferring  to 
separate  ponds  fish  of  near  equal  sizes.  The  latter  mini- 
mizes fighting  and  cannibalism.  Those  which  are  culled 
out  comprise  the  so-called  advanced  fingerlings  and  are 
given  to  other  sportsmen's  clubs  within  Lehigh  County 
for  distribution  into  its  smaller  feeder  streams. 

Those  which  survive  the  culling  are  destined  to  re- 
main in  the  care  of  the  Nursery  for  no  less  than  two 
years.  A relative  few  are  retained  for  three  or  four 
years  and  become  “show-fish.”  Ultimately,  however,  the 
latter  are  destined  for  the  same  fate  as  those  which 
went  before  them — into  the  four  streams  within  the 
City  of  Allentown  and  its  parks’  system. 

Like  everything  else  attending  the  operation,  the  dis- 
tribution is  done  on  a predetermined  schedule.  A por- 
tion of  the  fish  are  allocated  to  each  of  the  three  clubs 
for  their  respective  “fishing  contests.”  The  Lehigh 
County  group  holds  its  annual  affair  in  the  Little  Le- 


ONE  OF  THE  “show  fish”  about  to  become  a “contest 
fish.”  This  Rainbow  was  a four-year-old,  measured  24 
inches  and  weighed  close  to  six  pounds. 
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Top: 


ONE  OF  THE  bigger  jobs  on  the  annual  work  agenda — 
culling  and  separating  the  different  sizes.  Another  crew 
is  similarly  engaged  at  the  other  end  of  the  pond  on 

the  right. 


Middle: 


ANOTHER  OF  the  year's  bigger  jobs — moving  day  from 
the  nursery  to  the  streams.  Tank  and  aerator  is  com- 
mittee-owned. Flat  bed  truck  is  a loan  by  a contractor- 

member. 

Bottom: 

NEXT  STOP:  Some  lucky  fisherman’s  creel. 


high,  the  Pioneer  club  holds  forth  in  the  Jordan  Creek 
and  the  Trout  Creekers  in  the  stream  that  gave  their 
their  name.  At  the  close  of  each  event,  the  contesi 
areas  are  reopened  to  public  fishing. 

Within  a few  weeks  after  these  contests,  which  spar 
the  three  mid  weeks  of  June,  the  balance  of  each  an- 
nual crop  is  then  transferred  to  those  same  waters  with 
the  fourth  stream  in  Allentown — the  Cedar  Creek — 
getting  into  the  act. 

And  tying  the  whole  operation  together  is  a very 
exact  and  detailed  system  of  accounting — down  to  the 
last  penny  spent,  to  each  man-hour  devoted,  to  every 
fish  reared  and  released. 

In  the  eight  and  one-half  years  since  the  Lil-Le-Hi 
Tri-Club  Nursery  has  been  in  operation,  aside  from  the 
time  devoted  to  management  by  the  trout  rearing  com- 
mittee and  the  time  of  the  two  paid  employees,  an 
indeterminate  number  of  volunteers  have  punched  the 
clock  for  no  less  than  26,661  hours. 

Of  the  $31,162  expended  to  Dec.  31,  1957,  $24,258 
was  spent  for  fish  food,  $3,784  for  equipment  and  re- 
pairs, $2,556  for  wages  and  $564  for  postage,  tele- 
phone, stationery,  etc. 

For  these  expenditures,  94,638  two-year-old  plus 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  ranging  between  8 
inches  and  8 pounds,  and  approximately  65,000  ad- 
vanced fingerling  between  2 and  6 inches  have  been 
reared  and  released.  The  present  inventory  is  18,400 — 
2 to  6 inches  ( 1 -year-olds ) ; 14,990 — 10  to  14  inches 
(2-year-olds);  967 — 14  to  24  inches  (3-year-olds  and 
over).  The  10  to  14"  group  and  some  of  the  “show- 
fish”  are  destined  for  release  this  year. 

During  those  8V2  years  a total  of  $34,406  has  been 
entered  on  the  income  side  of  the  ledger.  An  indication 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  bookkeeping  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  bank  balance  is  right  to  the  penny — exactly  the 
difference  between  the  above  income  and  the  earlier 
stated  out-go. 

Where  does  that  kind  of  money  come  from?  First  of 
all,  each  club  is  committed  to  an  annual  appropriation, 
the  total  of  which  amounts  to  $2,400  per  year.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  total  comes  from  the  Lehigh 
County  Club  in  view  of  its  vastly  larger  membership — 
over  8,000  in  1957.  Appropriately,  their’s  is  the  largest 
share  of  “contest”  fish. 

Upwards  of  $1,200  a year  accrues  to  the  fund  from 
the  “Wishing  Well” — a contribution  device  on  the 
Nursery  site,  where  visitors  exchange  some  “coin  of  the 
realm”  for  bags  of  fish  food.  The  latter  are  small  por- 
tions of  the  food  prepared  there  and  afford  added 
pleasure  to  the  visitors. 

A “pass  the  hat”  routine  during  each  club’s  contest 
accounts  for  another  $600  to  $700  each  year.  Mis- 
cellaneous contributions  from  other  clubs  in  the  county 
and  ofttimes  anonymous  sources  has  ranged  between 
$130  and  $480  annually. 
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OLD  GOGGLE  EYES 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 

(Photo  by  Author) 


Years  ago,  while  tagging  along  a small  bass  stream 
with  my  uncle,  Jim  Smith,  he  asked  if  I would  like  to 
try  my  luck  at  catching  a fish. 

“Sure,”  I said. 

Jim  opened  a rusty  bucket  and  quickly  clamped  his 
ihand  around  a squirming  spring  lizard.  He  ran  a 
hook  through  its  tail,  then  carefully  made  a cast 
jinto  a likely  hole. 

“It’s  all  yours,”  he  said,  handing  his  rod  to  me. 
i Before  even  getting  a tight  grip  on  the  cork  handle, 
a fish  had  the  lizard  and  was  stealing  line  from  my 
.hand. 

“Let  him  have  it  for  a few  seconds,  then  jerk,” 
Jim  advised. 

I did,  on  both  counts,  and  despite  a needlessly 
vigorous  jerk,  the  fish  managed  to  hang  on  as  it 
arched  over  our  heads.  I excitedly  grabbed  it  as  it 
flopped  in  the  grass  and  proudly  displayed  a rock  bass, 
the  first  fish  of  my  career. 

I don’t  think  this  little  incident  has  any  bearing  on 
the  fact  that  there  remains  a special  place  in  my  fishing 
heart  for  the  rock  bass.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  to  my  rescue  many  times  by 
saving  me  from  a fishless  day. 

Because  of  its  wide  distribution,  few  anglers  are 
unfamiliar  with  its  chunky,  bronze  colored  body  which 
is  decorated  with  small  black  spots  along  its  sides.  Its 
ranatomy  includes  a fairly  large  mouth  and  large  eyes 
swhich  are  decorated  with  red  iris.  Their  size  and 
icolor  account  for  such  local  names  as  “red-eye”  and 
“goggle-eye.”  The  rock  bass  is  not  a large  fish,  six 
to  eight  inch,  half  pounders  being  average  size  and 
three  pounders  being  tops. 

There  is  no  great  science  to  catching  a rock  bass. 
When  a boy,  Uncle  Jim  used  a simple  method  that 
would  guarantee  him  a basket  full.  All  he  needed  was 
a bucket  of  soft  crawfish,  a length  of  line  and  a hook. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  rock  bass,  he  would  care- 
fully approach  any  large  rocks  found  in  the  stream 
that  ran  by  his  home,  secure  a crawfish  onto  his 
look,  and  with  the  length  of  line,  lower  it  into  the 
water  beside  the  rock.  Looking  for  cover,  the  craw- 
fish would  do  just  what  Jim  wanted  him  to  do,  run 
under  the  rock.  If  a rock  bass  happened  to  call  that 
Darticular  rock  home,  Jim  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  bet 
bis  bait  bucket  that  it  would  grab  his  offering. 


There's  no  doubt  about  it,  old  “goggle-eyes"  is 
greedy  when  it  comes  to  grabbing  up  insects,  craw- 
fish, lizards,  hellgrammites,  and  small  fish.  When  rock 
bass  are  plentiful,  you  can  look  forward  to  the 
delicacy  of  a full  frying  pan  if  you  have  an  ample 
supply  of  live  bait,  and  use  the  correct  fishing  tech- 
niques, but  in  order  to  get  the  upmost  in  pleasure  and 
sport  from  this  fine  panfish,  you  should  go  after  him 
with  light  tackle  and  artificial  bait. 

Choose  a good  fly  rod  in  the  three  or  four  ounce 
bracket  and  add  to  it  a matching  fly  line  on  which  is 
coupled  a long  leader  tapered  to  3X  or  4X.  There  are 
many  good  lures  to  go  with  this  outfit.  Since  the  rock 
bass  feeds  on  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  your 
tackle  should  include  top  water  and  below  surface  lures. 

One  of  the  most  effective  under  water  lures  for  rock 


SEARCH  THE  EDDIES,  backwaters,  and  quiet  pools 
along  the  bank. 


bass  fishing  is  the  fly  and  spinner  combination.  Use  a 
small  spinner  along  with  a gaudy  panfish  fly.  The  fly 
does  not  need  to  be  fancy.  In  fact,  a simple  wingless, 
hackle  pattern  dressed  in  bright  colors  will  make  a 
better  rock  bass  fly  than  a fancier  more  delicate 
trout  fly. 

To  fish  a fly  and  spinner,  cast  across  stream  and 
allow  the  current  to  carry  your  offering  down  stream, 
then  make  a slow  retrieve,  letting  the  spinner  flutter 
close  to  the  bottom.  The  same  method  is  also  effective 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  but  since  there  is  no  current,  it 
requires  more  rod  work  to  handle  the  lure  successfully. 
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You  must  also  contend  with  the  task  of  getting  your 
lure  to  the  fish.  This  may  be  anywhere  from  just  under 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  One  thing  to  be 
remembered  while  rock  bass  fishing  is  that  this  fish  is 
fond  of  sheltered  water.  Fish  the  weed  beds,  around 
rocks,  stumps,  sunken  logs,  and  under  cut  out  banks. 
While  stream  fishing,  don't  look  for  him  in  the  main 
current.  Search  the  eddies,  back  waters  and  quiet  pools 
along  the  bank.  Experiences  have  shown  me  that  the 
better  the  hiding  place  the  bigger  the  rock  bass,  and 
also,  where  one  is  found  others  are  usually  close  by. 

Besides  the  fly  and  spinner  combination  for  under- 
water work,  small  to  medium  size  plugs,  spoons,  and 
spinners  will  account  for  many  rock  bass.  You  are  also 
over  looking  a good  bet  if  your  tackle  does  not  include 
some  wet  flies  and  nymphs.  Cast  your  wet  fly  or  nymph, 
allow  it  to  sink  below  the  surface,  then  start  it  back 
toward  you  with  jerks  and  pauses,  or  a slow  steady 
retrieve.  You  may  find  that  a little  leader  sink  prepara- 
tion or  a small  split  shot  will  help  get  your  offering 
down  to  fish  level.  Many  times  a rock  bass  will  strike 
your  lure  savagely,  and  if  he  misses  once  without  feel- 
ing the  hook,  he  will  strike  hard  again.  Other  times, 
especially  while  using  a wet  fly  or  nymph,  you  must 
watch  your  line  very  carefully  to  detect  the  slight 
twitch  that  indicates  a strike. 

To  me,  no  method  of  catching  rock  bass  equals 
that  of  taking  him  with  surface  lures.  Under  most 
conditions,  the  best  time  for  this  type  of  fishing  seems 
to  be  from  late  afternoon  until  after  dark.  I have  caught 
hundreds  of  them  while  surface  fishing  for  smallmouth 
bass  after  dark.  Some  bass  fishermen  will  scorn  a rock 


bass  for  hitting  his  lure,  but  I find  pleasure  in  hooking 
and  landing  a nice  one.  Some  times,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rock  bass,  I would  have  gone  home  without 
the  thrill  of  taking  a fish. 

Of  all  the  surface  lures,  it  is  hard  to  find  one  better 
than  the  popping  bug.  Not  only  is  this  lure  productive, 
but  it  is  also  easy  to  fish.  Cast  your  bug  to  a good 
looking  spot,  let  it  rest  until  the  surface  clears  of  the 
disturbance  it  made,  then  give  it  a twitch.  Once  more, 
let  it  rest,  then  bump  it  again.  If  conditions  are  right, 
and  rock  bass  present,  your  bug  won’t  travel  far  before 
getting  struck  hard. 

Other  surface  lures  for  rock  bass  fishing  include 
some  of  the  smaller  top  water  bass  plugs.  These  and 
your  medium  size  below  surface  lures  can  be  nicely 
handled  with  a light  spinning  rod  equipped  with  light 
monofilament  line.  With  a rig  of  this  type  you  can 
reach  the  hard  to  get  to  places  and  catch  fish  that 
otherwise  might  escape  you  and  other  fishermen. 

Many  times,  from  late  afternoon  until  dark,  you 
would  be  lost  without  a few  dry  flies.  Use  some  of  the 
larger,  bushier  ones.  Let  them  travel  over  the  riffles 
into  the  pot  holes.  Drop  them  on  the  larger  holes  and 
give  them  a few  life  giving  twitches.  Carefully  work 
them  around  rocks,  stumps,  and  lily  pads,  being  pre- 
pared to  strike  any  second. 

Remember,  for  the  upmost  in  rock  bass  fishing,  use 
light  tackle,  carry  a variety  of  lures,  and  fish  the  pro- 
tected waters.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  call  him 
rock  bass,  “red-eye,”  or  “goggle-eye,”  because  it  all 
adds  up  to  one  thing — pleasure. 


Hollars  and  Sense 


“It  can  be  interesting — and  frightening — to  watch  a great  nation  build  itself 
into  a mental  prison  behind  the  symbols  of  that  great  intangible,  the  dollar  sign. 
This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  United  States  today;  we  have  blocked  our  think- 
ing by  adopting  a $ as  our  method  of  value  measurement.  . . . 

“The  error  of  weighing  all  values  on  an  economic  scale  affects  both  social 
thought  and  conservation,  but  only  the  latter  concerns  us  here.  For  there  is  a 
growing  belief  that  no  resource  is  ‘productive’  unless  it  pays  a ‘profit’;  that  areas 
or  wildlife  in  the  public  domain  have  no  right  to  be  free  from  exploitation.  We 
are  locked  into  a jail  of  thought;  we  have  stifled  our  imagination  with  a girdle  of 
statistics.  We  justify  the  existence  of  wildlife  species  because  of  cash  expended 
by  those  who  would  shoot  or  catch  such  species,  and  condemn  to  destruction  as 
‘trash’  those  other  varieties  of  wildlife  which  command  no  dollar  appraisal.  . . . 

“We  cannot  think  clearly  about  conservation  if  we  measure  worth  only  in 
dollars,  because  there  is  no  ‘profit’  in  plotting  mankind’s  future.  . . .”  Dan  Saults, 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


SPINNING  ULTRA  LIGHT 


by 

RAY  OVINGTON 


A short  lesson  on  how  to  have  more  fun 
catching  the  ever-present  sweetwater  juniors. 


“Oooff!”,  I grunted,  as  something  grabbed  the  lure 
I was  trolling  and  bent  the  rod  clear  down  to  the 
handle.  The  reel  drag  made  its  own  outcry  as  line 
melted  off  the  spool.  To  all  appearances,  what  was  on 
the  business  end  of  the  line  was  big  it  wasn't  fooling. 
Alex  reversed  the  motor  and  then  killed  it.  The  look 
on  his  face  when  he  saw  the  furious  bend  in  the  rod 
and  the  zig  zag  motions  of  the  line  was  a character 
study  of  a man  viewing  the  impossible.  Little  by  little  1 
gained  precious  line  on  this  still  unknown  adversary 
and  believe  me  I was  holding  on  for  dear  life  as  each 
passing  threat  to  the  tackle  was  beginning  to  grow 
less  in  intensity.  Finally  the  fish  surfaced  and  I gained 
line  in  a hurry.  The  water  erupted  and  the  battle  re- 
sumed on  the  surface  for  a while. 

‘That’s  the  first  time  in  all  my  years  of  fishing  1 
have  seen  a crappie  jangle  my  nerves  like  that.  Ray, 
you  had  better  give  that  tackle  away  or  I’ll  have  a 
heart  attack,”  Alex  said. 


“YOU’LL  have  a heart  attack  . . . brother,  I just 
had  one.”  I retorted. 

Sounds  to  you,  dear  reader,  like  a master-piece  of 
overstatement — a highly  imagined  fish  story.  A crappie 
do  that?  Indeed!  But  wait,  sir,  and  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  tackle  and  the  conditions  of  the  spectacular  battle. 

Picture  a rod  of  four  and  a half  feet  weighing 
scarcely  an  ounce,  line  testing  two  pounds  before  tying 


the  knot,  and  a reel  with  a spool  diameter  less  than  the 
size  of  a two  bit  piece.  The  lure  had  the  smallest  hooks 
you  probably  have  ever  seen  on  any  lure.  A spinning 
combination  that  is  probably  the  lightest  on  the  Amer- 
ican market  today.  I only  wish  I had  had  two  audi- 
ences that  day  . . . one  made  up  of  those  who 
pooh  pooh  the  panfish  as  "kids”  fish  and  the  other,  a 
big  school  of  crappie  learning  the  ways  to  thrill  an 
angler  when  given  half  a chance! 

Sure,  the  great  big  heavy  cane  pole  with  a line 
strong  enough  to  lift  a ten  pound  catfish  makes 
panfishing  a simple  matter  of  hoisting  the  fish  and 
flopping  it  over  onto  the  bank.  Sure  a little  crappie 
doesn’t  perform  at  his  best  on  a bait  casting  rod,  reel 
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and  line  designed  and  set  for  fifteen  pound  bass  or 
pike.  Sure,  you  can’t  expect  a little  fish  to  make  a 
big  fight  unless  you  get  down  to  his  level  and  balance 
the  act  with  him.  That's  one  reason,  perhaps,  why 
the  panfish  still  remains  a panfish  and  that  trout 
fishermen  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  come  home 
with  lunkers.  Sportsmen  simply  don’t  give  them  a 
chance.  Same  goes  for  the  other  members  of  the  gen- 
eral freshwater  family,  the  small  bass,  pickerel  and 
shad. 

But  tackle  them  right  and  believe  me  a crappie  will 
give  you  the  excitement  of  your  life  and  a battle  to 
be  compared  with  the  best  in  bonefish,  the  worst  a 
musky  can  cook  up  and  best  of  all  you  can  have  this 


battle  at  any  time,  any  place  and  at  any  season  to  be 
repeated  until  your  arms  ache. 

How? 

By  trimming  your  tackle  specks  to  the  fish! 

Now,  outdoor  scribes  have  been  preaching  this 
gospel  for  years,  but  it  was  not  until  spinning  came 
along  that  it  was  possible  to  really  go  light.  When 
spinning  first  began  to  take  hold  in  America,  anglers 
went  forth  to  test  it,  but  they  still  held  on  to  the  old 
concepts  of  tackle  that  was  much  too  heavy.  When 
you  realize  that  a heavy  fly  rod,  for  instance  is 
made  so  not  to  fight  the  fish,  but  to  cast  the  line 
great  distances,  the  power  therein  reduced  the  fish 
in  fighting  strength  to  the  point  where  even  a big 
one  was  a relatively  easy  prey.  Same  goes  for  the  old 
bait  casting  rig.  Heavy  line  of  twenty  pound  test 
was  believed  necessary  to  handle  a big  bass,  and  to 
cast  the  heavy  plugs  and  spoons. 


When  American  sportsmen  began  to  go  lighter,  the 
manufacturers  were  quick  to  realize  this  and  so  came 
out  with  lighter  lures,  necessitating  lighter  lines  and 
consequently  lighter  rods.  Then  came  spinning,  the 
long  light  and  slender  rod  tip,  the  gossamer  thin 
monofilament  line  and  the  tiny  lures.  Anglers  be- 
gan to  realize  the  first  fun  they  had  ever  really  en- 
joyed because  the  tackle  gave  the  fish  a real  honest 
to  goodness  fighting  chance!  The  strange  part  of  the 
story  of  spinning  is  the  fact  that  this  unusually  light 
tackle  was  still  able  to  kill  big  game  fish.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  take  ten  pound  bonefish  on  six  pound 
line,  20  and  30  pound  barracuda  on  the  same  line 
and  pike  and  bass  on  line  not  heavy  enough  to  lift 
them  aboard. 

And  today,  the  light  tackle  craze  has  zoomed  into 
prominence  many  species  of  fish  that  heretofore  have 
been  regarded  as  non  sporting.  Take  so-called  panfish 
for  instance.  Take  the  crappie  to  be  specific.  If  you 
had  been  with  Alex  and  I and  had  witnessed  the 
battle  here  described,  you’d  have  really  seen  a show, 
for  that  fish  really  went  through  his  bag  of  tricks. 

Spinning  tackle,  light,  medium  or  heavy,  has  so 
many  advantages  for  the  angler  whether  he  be  fishing 
for  meat  or  for  pleasure.  Add  them  all  together  and 
you  have  arrived  at  the  perfect  combination  for  the 
ultimate.  First,  you  have  a reel  that  can  serve  for 
three  or  four  reels,  simply  by  replacing  the  spools 
that  are  loaded  with  different  test  lines.  No  need 
to  own  a tackle  box  filled  with  all  kinds  of  winches! 
The  reel  has  a built  in  drag  mechanism,  which,  when 
set  just  below  the  breaking  test  of  the  line  will  allow 
the  fish  to  work  to  his  heart’s  content.  The  spoo 
doesn’t  blister  your  thumb  nor  the  handle  bleed  youi 
knuckles,  for,  by  merely  snapping  on  the  anti-reverse 
gimmick,  the  handle  is  held  secure  against  the  pul 
of  the  fish,  and  remains  free  for  winding  in  to  keep 
the  slack  down  to  a minimum  while  you  are  coaxing 
the  fish.  In  spinning  the  reel  hangs  down  and  yoi 
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reel  in  with  your  left  hand.  The  rod  is  held  in  the  right 
all  the  time  for  casting  and  playing  the  fish.  There  is 
no  need  then,  for  switching  back  and  forth  and  often 
missing  strikes.  The  rod  is  longer  and  more  whippy 
making  it  possible  to  cast  lures  of  the  lightest  weight, 
great  distances.  The  design  of  the  rod  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  weight  and  strength  for  it  cushions  the 
action  of  the  fish,  where  the  old  stiff  bait  casting  rod 
required  a heavy  line  to  make  up  the  difference.  Any 
conventional  spinning  outfit  designed  for  anything  but 
surf  and  deep  sea  angling  will  kill  anything  from  trout 
to  school  tuna,  from  bass  to  barracuda,  from  sunnies  to 
the  biggest  rainbow! 

It  is  simply  a matter  of  gearing  yourself  down  to 
the  fish.  A speck  such  as  the  memorable  one  of  this 
story  gave  the  angler  a battle  just  as  exciting  as  any 
rainbow  trout  of  the  West  . . . and  it  didn’t  require 
the  technique  of  the  expert.  A few  simple  rules  were 
followed  that  apply  basically  to  all  kinds  of  tackle 
and  to  spinning  especially. 

First,  the  drag  on  the  reel  was  set  light  . . . 
well  under  the  breaking  strain  of  the  line.  This  was 
done  to  cushion  the  strike  and  the  first  bursts  of  speed. 
Had  the  drag  been  set  a little  heavier,  the  limber  rod, 
and  the  monofilament  line  with  its  great  stretching 
quality  would  have  saved  the  day.  Care  was  used  in 
the  fighting,  for  as  you  know,  these  fish  have  very 
soft  mouths,  like  the  sea  trout  and  shad.  Horsing 
any  of  the  fish  even  with  ultra  light  tackle  would 
cause  the  loss  of  them  unless  hooked  well  down  in  the 
throat  or  in  the  fleshier  parts  of  their  mouths  or 
throat. 

If  you  have  boned  up  on  spinning  you  have  read 
much  about  the  sensational  casting  ability  of  the 
tackle  and  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  design  of  the  reel, 
the  line  peels  off  the  end  of  the  stationary  spool, 
rather  than  revolving  off  the  winchlike  spool.  Thus, 


with  less  friction,  the  line  goes  out  through  the  large 
open  guides,  freer,  faster  and  easier  . . . and  further. 
Light  lures  on  this  light  line  go  as  far  as  heavy  lures 
with  heavier  line,  which  covers  the  field  pretty  well, 
I would  say.  Bait  fishermen  find  spinning  tops,  for  here 
is  the  chance  to  cast  the  unweighted  minnow  as  far  as 
necessary  without  the  danger  of  flipping  it  off  or  kill- 
ing it  from  snapping  its  back  on  the  cast.  The  bait 
drops  to  the  water  without  a slap,  thus  helping  it  to 
stay  alive  longer.  Bobber  fishing  with  the  miniature 
plastic  bubble  is  as  effective  as  throwing  the  old  cum- 
bersome bait  and  casting  rig  and  twice  as  sporting, 
for  the  fish  can  fight  almost  free  with  the  much  smaller 
rig  to  haul  around  after  him. 

So,  why  not  try  spinning  for  the  “lesser"  fish.  Go 
light  and  you'll  go  right  for  them.  If  you  already 
have  a spinning  combination,  buy  an  extra  spool  and 
load  it  wkh  a line  testing  not  over  three  pounds.  Arm 
yourself  with  the  lightest  lures  and  learn  then  the 
extremes  of  your  tackle.  If,  you  have  yet  to  break  into 
this  newfangled  tackle,  break  down  mister  . . . Time’s 
awasting! 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  “ANGLER”  COVERS 

By  Betsey  Mann  Collins 


Oh,  the  pictures  on  your  covers 
Set  our  fishing  hearts  a-dream, 

From  an  Autumn  river’s  flowing 
To  a Winter  woodland’s  stream — 

From  a lazy  lake  of  bluegills, 

Where  a bass  may — sudden — strike! 
To  the  laurel  shaded  trout  streams — 
All  is  fishing  that  we  like. 


What  if,  come  the  fishing  season, 
Hopes  are  never  quite  fulfilled? 
Does  that  mean  that  with  its  ending 
All  our  fishing  dreams  are  stilled? 

Thanks  to  you,  we  happy  Anglers 
Keep  that  thrill  the  whole  year,  for 
As  we  relive  last  year’s  catches, 

We  hope  next  year’s  will  be  more. 
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Another  First  in  Pennsylvania 


SEATED  around  the  table  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  assistant  execu- 
tive director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  John  Cairns,  Jr.,  assistant  curator 
of  limnology,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting, 
curator,  Carnegie  Museum;  Dr.  Neil  D.  Richmond,  assistant  curator,  Carnegie  Museum; 
Dr.  Edwin  L.  Cooper,  associate  professor  of  zoology,  Penn  State  University;  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Trembley,  professor  of  ecology,  Lehigh  LIni versify;  Gordon  Trembley,  chief  of 
aquatic  biology,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  James  E.  Bohlke,  limnology  de- 
partment, Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Arthur  D.  Bradford,  assistant 
chief  of  aquatic  biology,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  James  E.  Wright,  asso- 
ciate professor,  department  of  botany,  Penn  State  University;  Dr.  Norman  H.  Stewart, 
professor  emeritus,  Bucknell  University;  Dr.  Roy  C.  Tasker,  professor  of  biology, 
Bucknell  University,  and  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission. 


Fishery  research  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  well  have  en- 
tered a new  era  in  late  Jan- 
uary, 1958,  when  12  of  the 
State's  foremost  fishery  and 
aquatic  biologists  met  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  in 
Harrisburg.  The  session 
brought  together  for  the  first 
time  the  fishery  scientists  of 
Lehigh,  Penn  State  and  Buck- 
nell Universities,  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  and  the  Fish 
Commission.  Unable  to  at- 
tend, due  to  previous  com- 
mitments, were  representatives 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania biology  departments. 

During  the  day-long  ses- 
sion, each  of  those  present  de- 
scribed their  respective  work 
and  plans.  Views  were  ex- 
changed on  other  types  of 
research  that  needed  doing. 

Also,  a means  of  information 
exchange  was  worked  out 
which,  in  part,  will  not  only 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  but 
will  very  likely  result  in  earlier 
research  in  some  fields  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
delayed. 

The  value  of  the  conference,  both  to  the  various 
institutions  and  to  the  Fish  Commission  and  ultimately 


to  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania,  was  so  acclaimec 
that  it  is  planned  to  hold  similar  sessions  on  a semi 
annual  basis. 


RECIPE  FOR  SPRING  . . . 

Get  a bit  of  fishin’  tackle, 

Dig  yourself  some  “garden  hackle,” 

Grab  yourself  a fishin’  pole, 

Find  yourself  a sucker  hole 
By  some  newly-fallen  tree, 

But  remember — Wait  for  me! 

— M.  E.  Detterline 
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Another  Spring 


Well,  another  spring  is  on  its  way, 

An’  sure’s  the  robin  sings — 

It  won’t  be  long  till  Pop’ll  say. 

Where  are  them  ’dogon’  things? 

Fer  when  the  snow’s  still  on  the  groun’ 
An’  ice  in  cricks  an’  pools, 

Pop’ll  start  to  hunt  aroun’ 

An'  finds  his  fishin’  tools  . . . 

An’  when  the  sun  is  shinin’  hard. 

An’  kind  o'  summer-like — 

Pop’s  out  castin’  in  the  yard. 

Like  he  expects  a strike. 

You’d  think  he’s  out  along  the  crick. 
Or  lake,  where  big  one’s  are — 

The  way  he’s  tryin'  every  trick, 

An’  throwin’-out  . . . so  far  . . . 

You’d  think  he’s  fishin’  all  fer  real. 
The  way  he  makes  it  look — 

Like  when  he  thinks  that  he  kin  feel 
A musky  on  his  hook. 

You  wouldn’t  know  he’s  lettin’  on. 

To  watch  him  fer  a while — 

The  way  he  tramps  aroun’  the  lawn, 
An’  doesn’t  even  smile  . . . 


O’course  I never  blame  him  none 
Fer  tryin’  out  his  skill. 

An’  seein’  if  his  reel  will  run. 

As  slick  an’  easy  still; 

Fer  nothin’  seems  to  aggrevate 
So  much,  I don’t  suppose — 

As  when  a feller’s  hook  an'  bait 
Gets  caught  in  some-one’s  clothes. 

It  alweeze  makes  me  proud  o'  Pop, 
When  kids  thats  friends  o'  mine; 

Come  up  an’  alweeze  want  t'  stop. 

An'  watch  him  cast  his  line. 

And  watch  him  do  a lot  o'  things 
That  he  kin  do  so  good, 

Like  makin'  gigs  from  hair  an’  strings, 
An’  bobber’s  out  o’  wood. 

Well,  it  wont  be  long  till  Pop'll  say; 

I guess  I'll  hunt  my  things; 

Fer  another  spring  is  on  its  way. 

As  sure’s  the  robin  sings. 

An’  soon’s  the  snow  is  off  the  groun' 

An’  ice  from  cricks  an’  pools. 

Pop’ll  think  o’  leavin’  town — 

With  all  his  fishin’  tools. 

/.  P.  Kossman 


”-A,NO  WH WEI2E  YOU  IN  TWE  UtWTlNCr  S&NSCiN7/" 
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IN 

A 

DAY’S 

WORK 


To  several  million  fishermen,  tending  a spread  of 
tip-ups  and  staying  with  them  until  105  prime,  brood, 
chain  pickerel  are  hauled  up  through  holes  in  the  ice 
certainly  would  not  work.  But  to  three  members  of 
the  force  at  the  Fish  Commission’s  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery  in  Wayne  County,  it’s  part  of  the  job. 

Whether  referred  to  as  fishing  or  capturing  or  gath- 
ering or  reclaiming,  transferring  fish  of  any  sort  by 
any  method  is  work  to  these  boys.  Nice  work  some- 
times, maybe,  if  you  can  get  it,  but  work  just  the  same. 

When  it  has  to  be  done  and  the  hard  way,  an  other- 
wise pleasant  edge  is  lost.  And  there  is  a hard  way, 
even  with  tip-ups — barbless  hooks,  strike  quickly  be- 
fore the  bait  is  swallowed  to  assure  that  the  hook 
does  not  puncture  a vital  organ,  grab  quickly  and 
firmly,  and  deposit  the  catch  into  a tub  with  dispatch. 
Fumbles  may  not  happen.  A fish  flopping  around  on 
the  ice  and  gills  exposed  to  sub-zero  temperature  can 
be  fatal. 

A tribute  to  the  expertness  of  the  three  “fishermen” 
who  drew  this  duty  is  the  fact  that  only  three  of  108 
pickerel  thus  collected  were  ultimately  lost.  And  if 
there  is  still  any  doubt  that  it  was  work,  the  blue 
tinge  worn  on  hands  and  faces  when  the  job  was  done 
would  dispel  that  doubt. 

In  any  event,  hook  and  line  salvage,  whether  by 
tip-up  or  rod  and  reel,  is  nothing  new  where  the 
transfer  of  adult  fish  is  involved.  In  wintertime,  it  is 
the  only  practical  way  the  job  can  be  done  with  any 
except  trout  from  open  ponds.  And  in  summertime, 
there  just  is  no  other  way  to  operate  in  typical  bass 
and  pickerel  waters — waters  that  cannot  be  netted  be- 
cause of  vegetation  and  other  underwater  obstructions 
or  that  cannot  be  drawn  without  inflicting  losses  to 
young  and  adult  fish  alike. 

(left  top)  PLEASANT  MOUNT  hatchery  personnel  set- 
ting up  at  two  of  several  holes  on  station’s  pickerel  pond, 
(middle)  Standard  tip-up  fishing  gear  and  methods  em- 
ployed, except  that  hooks  are  harbless.  (bottom)  Expert 
hands  unhook  another  future  resident  of  Lower  Woods 

Pond. 


It  might  well  be  asked — if  the  operation  is  hazard- 
ous in  wintertime,  why  risk  it?  In  the  case  of  the 
moment,  it  was  either  that  or  lose  a whole  year  of 
pickerel  propagation  and  predation  in  the  lake  for 
which  they  were  destined — Wayne  county’s  newly  re- 
constructed, newly  re-claimed  Lower  Woods  Pond. 
And  the  loss  of  that  year  could  well  have  negated 
all  the  good  that  was  accomplished  by  the  trash  fish 
reduction  affected  there  with  the  chemical  treatment  of 
last  summer,  the  potency  of  which  remained  until 
freeze-up. 

In  that  year,  without  the  control  these  big  eaters 
would  wield,  the  progeny  of  the  catfish,  sunfish  and 
shiners  that  survived  the  treatment,  would  have  been 
so  numerous  that  it  would  have  taken  several  times 
105  pickerel  to  stay  ahead  of  them.  And  pickerel  of 
that  stature  and  number  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 
Also,  planted  in  Lower  Woods  Pond  now,  many  will 
combine  their  reproductive  functions  and  start  a new 
generation  come  ice  out. 

These  pickerel,  however,  are  just  a part  of  the  re- 
population plans  for  Lower  Woods.  Earlier,  700 
advanced  walleye  fingerlings — 4 to  6 inches — were 
introduced.  Come  June,  largemouth  bass  yearlings  will 
join  the  pond’s  roster  of  game  fish.  They  will  be 
augmented  by  adult  largemouth  as  the  latter  become 
available. 

The  foregoing  stocking  activity  is  the  final  step  in  a 
major  project  completed  by  the  Fish  Commission  on 
Lower  Woods  Pond.  Other  steps  included  acquiring 
title  to  the  area,  building  a new  dam  breast  which 
increased  the  Lake’s  size  from  57  to  91  acres,  and  the 
chemical  treatment  mentioned  earlier. 

The  next  step  is  its  opening  to  fishing.  That  event  is 
scheduled  for  mid-August  and  will  be  marked  by  a 
dedication  ceremony  there  under  the  auspices  of 
Wayne  county  sportsmen.  Meanwhile  Lower  Woods 
Pond  is  classed  as  nursery  waters  and  will  be  closed 
to  fishing. — C.  Robert  Glover 


(left)  A HALF  DOZEN  to  the  tub — typical  of  the  100 
brood  pickerel  transferred  from  the  hatchery  pond  at 
Pleasant  Mount  to  the  waters  of  the  enlarged  and  re- 
claimed Lower  Woods  Pond,  (above  top)  The  last  tub- 
ful on  their  way  to  the  tank  truck,  (middle)  Out  of  the 
truck  . . . (bottom)  . . . and  into  Lower  Woods  where  it 
is  hoped  they  will  pair  up  and  start  families  before  falling 
victims  to  fishermen’s  lures  and  baits  come  late  summer. 


Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 
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Time  is  getting  shorter  than  the  “bob  tail"  on  a wild- 
cat, and  preparations  are  at  a feverish  pitch  to  meet 
the  deadline  of  opening  day.  Closets  are  being  turned 
inside  out,  and  most  living  rooms  look  like  the  after- 
math  of  a church  rummage  sale.  Such  assorted  smells 
as  rod  varnish,  head  cement,  and  moth  balls  perme- 
ate every  nook  and  cranny.  The  mystery  of  that  off 
beat  odor  is  finally  solved  when  you  open  your  creel 
and  find  that  half  eaten  banana  and  the  onion  and 
cheese  sandwich  that  you  took  along  on  your  final 
outing  last  season. 

Out  of  storage  come  the  rods,  reels,  lines,  bait 
cans,  fly  boxes,  boots,  waders,  creels,  nets,  minnow 
buckets,  oil  cans,  rags  and  last  but  not  least,  that 
old  beat  up  “wouldn't  part  with  it  for  a million  dol- 
lars” fishing  hat,  adorned  with  the  usual  selection  of 
gaudy  flies  and  lures.  As  a matter  of  fact  there’s  that 
bait  hook  (worm  still  attached)  that  you  looked  high 
and  low  for  last  year. 


Besides  time  being  short,  so  are  tempers,  and 
unless  you’ve  prepared  your  better  half  well  in  ad- 
vance, you  just  might  find  yourself  out  in  the  cold. 
(Usually  the  garage  or  woodshed.  Some  people  still 
have  woodsheds,  you  know.)  The  bribe  of  a new 
spring  outfit,  from  chapeau  to  shoes,  should  do  the 
trick  very  nicely. 

Well,  now  that  everything  is  all  settled  down  and 
you  have  all  your  gear  sorted  out,  let’s  get  to  the 
business  at  hand.  First,  go  over  everything  with  a 
fine  tooth  comb,  and  make  out  a list  of  the  equip- 
ment that  has  to  be  replaced,  repaired,  patched,  or 
altered.  Then  proceed,  with  your  list  as  a guide,  to  put 
all  in  apple  pie  order. 
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Start  with  your  rod.  Remember  last  year  towards 
the  tail  end  of  the  season  how  the  finish  on  your  new  si 
fly  line  began  to  crack  and  peel?  You  were  darn  near 
mad  enough  to  send  it  back  to  the  manufacturer  for  a 
refund.  Well,  the  fault  might  have  been  with  the  line, 
but  nine  chances  out  of  ten  the  damage  was  done 
by  worn  or  defective  rod  guides.  Constant  friction 
between  line  and  guide  tends  to  wear  grooves  or 
notches.  These  in  turn  will  wreak  havoc  with  the  best 
of  fly  lines.  The  butt  or  stripping  guide  is  the  most 
vulnerable  and  in  many  cases  a groove  is  worn  almost 
completely  through  the  guide  before  the  angler  notices 
it.  Your  best  bet  is  to  replace  all  your  guides  with 
some  of  those  new  chrome  carbide  jobs.  Granted, 
they’re  a little  more  expensive  than  the  usual  tungsten 
variety,  but  they’re  still  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
a new  tapered  fly  line  every  year.  By  the  way,  be- 
fore you  wrap  on  those  new  guides,  you  might  as  well 
go  whole  hog  and  give  your  rod  a coat  of  varnish. 

The  best  of  reels  will  hardly  work  at  their  peak 
efficiency  when  burdened  with  assorted  grit,  sand  or 
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caked  up  lubricant,  so  here’s  your  chance  to  play 
unior  mechanic.  Disassemble  everything,  down  to  the 
smallest  screw.  Then  give  all  the  parts  a good  dunk- 
ing in  gasoline.  (Well  not  quite  all  the  parts.  Some  of 
those  fiber  washers  etc.  work  better  if  dry  cleaned.) 
After  cleaning  and  lubricating  as  per  manufacturers 
instructions,  reassemble  the  reel.  And  incidentally,  if 
you  have  any  parts  left  over,  send  them  to  me,  be- 
cause I usually  end  up  short  a couple  of  cogs  or  gears. 

Wash  all  the  old  “gunk”  from  your  lines  in  a mild 
solution  of  soap  and  water.  Rinse  in  clear  warm  water 
and  hang  up  in  loose  loops  to  dry. 

Give  your  flies  new  life  by  holding  them  in  steam  for 
a couple  of  seconds.  Sharpen  up  the  points  with  a hook 
hone.  Replace  those  that  are  too  far  gone,  but  don’t 
throw  them  away.  You  can  salvage  the  hooks  by 
cutting  off  the  old  fly  materials  with  a sharp  razor 
blade. 

Clean  all  of  the  “dead  wood”  out  of  your  fly  boxes, 
and  give  your  bait  cans  and  minnow  buckets  a good 
scrubbing  with  soap  and  water. 

Remove  all  the  debris  from  your  creel.  If  it’s  of  the 
wicker  type,  give  it  a coat  of  varnish  after  you  wash 
it  off. 

Remember  last  year  when  that  two  pounder  almost 
got  away  because  a couple  of  cords  gave  way  in  your 
landing  net?  Shucks,  it’s  a simple  matter  to  remedy. 
Take  your  pocket  knife  and  cut  away  the  old  net  from 
■ the  frame  and  replace  it  with  a new  one.  And  speaking 
of  knives,  fish  cleaning  is  a lot  simpler  with  a good 
sharp  blade,  so  get  busy  with  your  hone. 

Don’t  wait  till  the  eleventh  hour  to  check  your 
boots  or  waders.  Small  rips  and  snags  have  a dia- 
bolical way  of  letting  their  presence  be  known  the  first 
time  you  step  into  the  ice  cold  water  that  opening 
day  is  noted  for. 

Now  most  angler’s  make  a conscientious  effort  to 
have  their  equipment  in  tip  top  shape  come  opening 
day.  But,  there’s  always  that  odd  ball  who  shows  up 


on  every  stream  at  the  crack  of  dawn  on  April  15th. 
You  know  the  type;  he  believes  everything  takes  care 
of  itself. 

For  example,  let’s  take  an  imaginary  jaunt  on  an 
average  stream  on  an  average  opening  day.  (How 
average  can  you  get?) 

We’ll  call  the  stream  Willow  Creek  (for  want  of  a 
better  name),  and  we'll  start  our  journey  at  the 
bridge  just  East  of  town.  As  a matter  of  fact,  “town” 
is  just  a stones  throw  from  the  creek. 

Seth  Snerd  is  the  first  angler  we  run  into,  and  he's 
going  away  from  the  stream  instead  of  towards  it.  He 
has  a sickly  grin  on  his  face  as  he  passes  us  and, 
although  he  tries  pretty  hard  to  hide  his  rod,  we  can  still 
make  out  a couple  of  busted  guides  and  an  unglued 
ferrule.  The  last  we  see  of  Seth  he’s  sneaking  in  the 
back  door  of  the  local  tackle  emporium.  No  doubt 
we’ll  see  more  of  him  before  the  day  is  over. 

Our  next  candidate  is  Will  Smith.  He’s  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  up-stream,  and  when  we  come  up  to 
him  he’s  standing  with  his  back  side  to  a huge  bon- 
fire. His  boots  and  socks  propped  up  on  sticks  around 
the  edges.  It’s  easy  to  see  the  small  rip  in  each 
boot.  Will  informs  us  that  he  punctured  them  last  year 
crawling  over  a barbwire  fence,  but  since  it  had  hap- 
pened on  the  last  day  he  hadn't  bothered  to  repair 
them.  As  we  walked  away  we  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  him  that  one  of  his  socks  was  afire. 


An  hour  or  so  later  we  came  up  to  the  Old  Stump 
Hole,  and  believe  it  or  not,  there’s  Seth  Snerd  all 
fitted  out  with  a brand  new  glass  fly  rod.  He’s  stand- 
ing smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  from  the 
bend  in  his  rod  it’s  easy  to  see  he’s  tied  into  a lunker. 
He’s  all  hunched  over,  with  his  landing  net  in  the 
water.  But  wait  a minute!  The  line  goes  in  the  top 
of  the  net  and  right  out  the  bottom.  Seems  like  the 
trout  went  through  Seth’s  rotten  old  net  like  a cat  with 
a can  tied  to  its  tail.  We  have  no  recourse  but  to 
wade  in  and  do  the  honors.  Seth  doesn’t  even  thank 
us.  He  just  stands  there  with  a sort  of  dazed  look  on 
his  face.  When  we  look  back,  there  he  is,  wrapping  his 
brand  new  glass  fly  rod  around  a pine  tree.  Sure 
hate  to  lose  a good  angler  like  Seth,  but  that's  the 
way  the  ball  bounces. 
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Two  hours  later  and  five  miles  further  we  see  two 
old  fishing  buddies;  Jake  Todd  and  Hen  Jackson.  Jake 
appears  to  be  enjoying  himself,  and  he  shows  us  seven 


nice  trout  he’s  brought  to  net.  As  for  Hen,  he’s 
just  sitting  there  with  a hang  dog  look  on  his  face. 
Jake  tells  us  that  they  had  walked  all  the  way  up 
here  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  so  as  to 
be  ahead  of  the  other  fishermen.  They  were  almost 
played  out  just  from  the  walk  and  then,  before  Hen 
had  even  wet  his  line,  he  thought  of  something  he’d 
been  trying  to  remember  all  day  yesterday.  Any  of  i 
you  readers  guessed  it?  Yep,  Hen  forgot  to  buy  a 
license.  He  just  didn’t  have  the  strength  to  walk  back 
to  town  to  get  one. 

Well,  as  we’ve  said  somewhere  else,  that’s  the  way 
the  ball  bounces. 
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Heavy  Hoots  — Heavy  Hearts! 


Do  your  wading  boots  get  heavy  as  day  draws  to  a 
close  on  a Pennsylvania  trout  stream?  Of  course 
they  do. 

Lucky  for  you,  however,  you  can  take  them  off  for 
a time  and  rest.  You  don’t  need  to  wear  the  heavy 
boots  every  day,  either. 


ANXIOUSLY  LEARNING  how  to  cast. 


Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Parks. 

Not  all  of  the  more  than  11,000  children,  helped 
last  year  by  local  societies  affiliated  with  the  parent 
organization — the  Easter  Seal  Society — went  fishing; 
but  they  all  deserve  the  help  that  can  be  given  them 
to  enjoy  this  fine  therapy. 


THE  HOUR  of  the  big  event  arrives  . . . they  are  fishing. 


Think  then,  of  the  crippled  boys  and  girls  who  must 
get  about  by  the  use  of  crutches,  heavy  braces  or  even 
wheel  chairs  in  their  daily  lives. 

Although  they  must  wear  this  heavy  equipment  their 
hearts  are  light  because  merciful  hands  are  helping 
them  to  better  days  through  services  rendered  in  treat- 
ment centers  conducted  by  crippled  children’s  societies. 
These  youngsters  do  the  best  they  can— many  of  them 
enjoy  fishing  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Many  opportunities  come  to  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  to  go  on  fishing  expeditions  while  attending  the 
summer  recreational  camps  and  treatment  centers  con- 
ducted by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults.  Two  of  these  camps  are  located  in 


There  may  be  a chill  in  the  air,  but  there  is  warmth 
in  the  heart  of  many  a child  in  Pennsylvania  already 
planning  for  the  day  when  they  will  pack  their  braces 
and  crutches  as  part  of  their  camping  gear,  and  head 
for  one  of  the  camps. 

There  they  will  enjoy  camp-outs,  cook-outs,  hiking, 
baseball,  fishing,  archery,  badminton,  crafts,  swimming 
— all  modified  to  meet  their  crippling  conditions.  Weeks 
in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  send  them  back  to  their 
homes  with  happy  memories  and  in  better  physical 
condition. 

Remember,  when  you  think  how  heavy  your  fishing 
boots  become,  they  are  never  as  heavy  as  the  braces 
and  crutches  a handicapped  boy  or  girl  must  use. 
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Working  at  Conservation 


Forty-eight  of  Pennsyl- 

vania’s sixty-seven  counties  are 
Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

Over  80%  of  Pennsylvania’s 
farms  are  contained  in  those 
forty-eight  counties.  Their  ac- 
complishments are  of  an  ex- 
tent and  impact  on  the  State’s 
overall  economy  that  cannot 
be  immediately  totaled  or  eval- 
uated. What  the  future  holds 
lies  largely  within  the  efforts 
of  district  supervisors  groups 
such  as  are  at  work  in  Tioga 
County. 

The  1958  program  of  the 
Tioga  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  was  formulated 
at  a mid-January  meeting.  Part 
of  that  program  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  effort 
that,  according  to  Leland 
Cloos,  District  Fish  Warden,  has  already  seen  about 
400  farm  ponds  constructed  and  a start  of  stream 
improvement  work  there. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  benefits  these  farm  ponds 
have  meant  to  farm  operation — irrigation,  water  for 
stock  and  fire  protection — they  contribute  considerably 
to  the  overall  conservation  aspect  of  the  area  and  to  its 
recreation  potential. 

The  attendance  at  the  Tioga  district  meeting  is 
typical  of  district  meetings  across  the  State,  in  that  it 
reflects  the  cooperation  of  numerous  other  State 
agencies. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  those  present  at  the 


Tioga  district  meeting  includes:  Seated  left  to  right: 
Francis  Blanchard,  Lyle  Cleveland,  directors;  Miss 
Laura  Lawton,  secretary;  Stanley  Hamilton,  chairman; 
Lee  Wilson,  director. 

Standing  left  to  right:  Jay  Snyder,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Keith  Hinman,  Gerald  Cyphert,  Pa.  Game 
Commission;  David  Unger,  Pa.  Conservation  Commis- 
sion; George  German,  Pa.  Dept.  Forests  & Waters;  Bob 
Bond,  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Harold  Tombs,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service;  Leland 
Cloos,  Pa.  Fish  Commission;  Ted  Cornett,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  James  Osman,  Game  Commission; 
Louis  Stevenson,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


BY  WHICH  WE  LIVE 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  announced  publication 
of  a book  of  conservation  essays  written  by  Executive  Director 
Ernest  Swift.  His  thought-provoking  editorials  in  the  federation’s 
semi-monthly  “Conservation  News”  have  prompted  widespread 
comment  and  no  little  controversy  among  users  of  the  public 
lands,  forests,  waters,  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources.  Some 
of  these  editorials  appear  in  the  new  collection  which  is  entitled 
“By  Which  We  Live.”  Single  copies  of  the  booklet  can  be  secured 
without  charge  by  writing  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  at 
232  Carroll  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C.  In  quantity  orders 
the  price  is  25  cents  per  copy. 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


FIXIN’  INSTEAD  OF  FISHIN’ 

Low  stream  levels  last  summer  did  not  deter  the 
members  of  the  Ansonia  Rod  & Gun  Club  from  visit- 
ing one  of  their  pet  streams.  However,  instead  of  the 
boys  from  Wellsboro  having  been  armed  with  fishing 
tackle,  their  equipment  consisted  mainly  of  picks  and 
shovels.  Result:  a completed  stream  improvement 

project  on  IV2  miles  of  Strait  Run,  a tributary  of 
Marsh  Creek  in  Tioga  county.  In  some  240  man  hours 
on  week-ends,  a total  of  48  dams  and  other  devices  was 
installed.  If  similar  stream  conditions  exist  this  sum- 
mer, district  fish  warden  Leland  Cloos  and  forester 
George  Gehman  have  been  alerted  to  expect  calls  to 
again  be  on  hand  to  direct  like  efforts  on  another 
stretch  of  Strait  Run  and  nearby  Asaph  Run. 

— Leland  Cloos,  Warden 
Tioga  County 


Approved 

The  new  regulations  governing  tip-ups,  for  all  legal  species, 
has  met  with  wholehearted  approval  by  fishermen  in  this  area. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden 

Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 


Br-r-r-r- 

Only  a few  fishermen  have  braved  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  but  have  caught  some  nice  walleyes  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  at  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek.  The  Tionesta 
Dam  is  completely  covered  with  ice.  We  are  having  a real 
old-fashioned  winter  in  this  area. 

- — Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 


Rearing  To  Go! 

Hats  off  to  the  boys  of  the  Youngsville  area  for  forming 
their  new  sportsmen’s  club.  They  have  adopted  the  former 
club’s  name  of  “Brokenstraw  Fish  and  Game  Club.”  If  the 
fine  attendance  and  the  projects  planned  for  the  year  are  a 
criterion  they  will  certainly  be  a welcome  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  the  many  other  fine  sportsmen's  clubs  in  Warren  County. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 


Presque  Isle  Bay  Pays  Off! 

Ice  fishing  is  very  popular  in  this  area  with  as  high  as 
four  thousand  fishermen  on  Presque  Isle  Bay  according  to 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  Police  estimates  on  a week-end 
last  month.  The  majority  are  not  going  away  empty  handed. 
I have  observed  catches  containing  yellow  perch,  bull-heads, 
sunfish,  bluegills,  northern  pike,  crappies,  smelt  and  bass. 
The  favorite  baits  used  are  mousee  grubs,  salmon  eggs, 
goldenrod  grubs  and  minnows.  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  fishermen  have  hooked  a few  rainbow  trout  weighing 
in  excess  of  eight  pounds  while  fishing  in  the  bay. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 


Rainbows  on  Early  Binge 


Rainbow  trout  are  feeding  where  Evitts  Creek  enters  the 
Koon  Lake.  This  is  common  for  this  time  of  year.  On  Janu- 
ary 29  trout  were  feeding  or  breaking  water  at  this  location. 
Not  many  suckers  are  being  caught,  but  those  that  are  taken 
are  exceptionally  large  ones. 

• — William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 
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Snagging  Them  Just  the  Same 

The  Shenango  River  has  started  to  open  up  and  fishermen  Fi 
are  catching  nice  walleyes.  At  the  present  time  the  water  is 
pretty  low  and  the  fishing  difficult,  as  there  are  a lot  of  snags  » 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 
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Pickerel  on  the  First  Fork! 


Pickerel  fishing  on  First  Fork  has  been  very  good.  Pickerel  I if 
observed  were  females  ranging  in  size  from  12"  to  16",  very 
ripe  with  eggs  and  in  fine  condition. 

— George  W.  Cross,  Warden 
Cameron  County 

A Good  Guess 

There  has  been  very  little  ice  fishing  in  my  district.  I guess 
the  fishermen  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  warm  weather 
fishermen.  ' ' 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

Sport  on  Railroad  Dam 

Fishing  through  the  ice  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Dam 
on  East  Licking  Creek,  Juniata  County,  has  been  furnishing 
considerable  sport  for  those  fishermen  who  enjoy  the  cold 
winter  breezes.  Some  nice  catches  of  pickerel  have  been  taken. 

— C.  V.  Long,  Warden 

Juniata  and  Perry  Counties 


Bait!  ...  In  a Boot 

The  week-end  of  January  11th  and 
12th  saw  one  of  the  largest  crowds  of 
ice  fishermen  ever  observed  on  Presque  j 
Isle  Bay  in  Erie  County.  As  darkness 
approached  and  the  people  started  to 
leave  the  peninsula  the  traffic  was  al- 
most equal  to  a busy  week-end  in  the 
summer.  Thousands  of  yellow  perch  and 
smelt  were  taken  and  all  persons  inter- 
viewed reported  success. 

One  bait  dealer  at  the  public  dock 
tells  of  a fisherman  who  having  forgot  his  minnow  bucket, 
asked  the  dealer  to  put  a dollars  worth  of  minnows  into  a hip 
boot.  (No,  he  was  not  wearing  the  boot.) 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
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Susquehanna  Not  To  Be  Outdone 

This  winter  has  been  unusual  in  ice  fishing.  The  panfish 
catch  has  been  very  good  with  a lot  of  good  perch  and 
jbluegills  being  taken,  mostly  by  the  “jig”  fishermen,  who 
used  “golden  grubs”  and  "mousees.”  A Few  good  bass  and 
iwalleyes  were  caught  by  "tip-up”  men.  The  largest  bass 
which  I checked  was  19 Vi  inches  long,  a largemouth,  caught 
on  a minnow.  Walleyes  have  been  around  eighteen  inches  and 
were  caught  on  minnows. 


Fish  in  Our  Rivers 


— G.  Max  Noll,  Warden 
Susquehanna  County 


“Any  day  now,  persons  crossing  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  Ohio 
River  bridges  may  see  a man  sitting  in  a boat,  casting  a 
bass  plug  into  a quiet  eddy  of  the  great  river. 

“Such  a sight  would  evoke  no  comment  if  glimpsed  on 
the  Upper  Allegheny.  But  if  seen  on  the  Ohio  it  would  be 
a striking  demonstration  of  success  in  the  long  struggle  to 
clean  up  the  pollution  in  our  rivers. 

“Lesser  indications  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
recent  years.  First  the  catfish  and  carp  began  to  ‘come  back’ 
in  substantial  numbers  and  have  been  caught  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Golden  Triangle’s  skyscrapers. 


"Then  ‘better’  fish  started  to  appear. 

“The  fish  themselves  are  important  as  an  addition  to  the 
recreational  opportunities  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  But 
they’re  far  more  important  as  a sign  that  the  district’s  chief 
supply  of  water  is  becoming  more  pure.” 

— Pittsburgh  Press 


By  the  Bucket-Fulls! 


Considerable  interest  is  once  again  be- 
ing shown  this  winter  in  the  hook  and 
line  smelt  fishing  through  the  ice  at 
Harvey’s  Lake. 

Many  full  pails  were  noted  during  the 
month  of  January.  There  were  few 
nights  a successful  fisherman  could  not 
catch  over  one  hundred. 

One  thing  more  noticeable  this  year 
is  the  presence  of  more  ice  houses  and 
shanties. 


— John  I.  Buck,  Warden 
Luzerne  & Sullivan  Counties 


“DIS-CUSSIN” 


In  a manner  democratic,  sportsmen  generate  much  static 

When  they  get  together  and  proclaim  their  views. 

And  as  far  as  I’ve  been  seeing,  there  is  never  much 
agreeing 

On  what  rules  and  regulations  we  should  use. 

Quail  men  say  the  fox  voracious  catches  quail,  so 
goodness  gracious, 

They  believe  that  all  the  foxes  should  be  slain. 

But  fox  hunters  say  that’s  fiction  and  we  run  smack 
into  friction, 

And  it  happens,  folks,  yes  time  and  time  again. 

Fishermen  who  time  has  tested  say  that  bass,  until 
they’ve  nested. 

Should  never  see  a lure  or  nice  live  bait, 

But  the  fish  experts  tell  you  it’s  not  true,  and  they  will 
sell  you 

On  a plan  to  go  out  fishing  any  date. 

Farmers  say  hunt  squirrels  early  and  they  make  the 
experts  surly 

Who  maintain  that  in  September  squirrels  have  young; 

And  they  say  to  kill  the  mother  is  to  starve  the  nestfull, 
brother — 

And  then  everybody  overworks  a lung. 

Set  three  sportsmen  down  together  and  no  matter 
what  the  weather 

Or  the  state  of  politics,  cold  war  and  such, 


They  will  talk  of  regulations,  with  some  vivid  explana- 
tions. 

And  they  never  will  agree,  at  least  not  much. 

So  a general  solution  would  make  up  a contribution 

To  the  welfare  of  all  sportsmen,  bless  their  souls. 

But  nobody  seems  to  hit  it,  and  I think  we  all  admit  it. 

So  the  personal  opinion  rolls  and  rolls. 

Still,  despite  our  problems  local,  and  our  arguments 
so  vocal. 

All  the  sportsmen  have  a kinship  which  is  fine. 

It  is  born  of  creek  and  river,  clouds  and  willow  trees 
a-quiver, 

And  a love  of  all  outdoors  almost  divine. 

So,  I have  a mild  suggestion,  let’s  not  spoil  our  good 
digestion 

With  some  wild  tirades  about  the  open  seasons. 

Let’s  discuss  our  topics  sanely,  and  let’s  work  together 
mainly 

And  let's  back  our  words  with  some  well  tempered 
reasons. 

Let’s  thank  God  who  gave  us  fishing,  let’s  be  toiling  as 
we’re  wishing 

For  some  better  hunting  in  the  days  to  be. 

Let’s  shake  hands  and  stop  our  cussing,  work  together 
and  stop  fussing 

And  let’s  plan  the  very  best — for  you  and  me. 

By  Roy  Lee  Harmon,  in  West  Virginia  Conservation 
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A NEW  ROLE 


In  another  precedent  shattering  move  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  converted  its  regional  offices 
into  meeting  rooms  for  a series  of  six  sportsmen- 
Commission  sessions  on  successive  weekends  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  series  was  set  up  by  the  Commission  fol- 
lowing an  earlier  meeting  in  Harrisburg  with  state 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Club  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

The  purposes  of  the  Harrisburg  meeting  were:  (1)  to 
describe  to  the  state  officials  of  the  organized  sports- 
men in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Commission’s  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  1957-59  biennium  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  expend  the  additional  revenue  as 
a result  of  the  increased  fishing  license  fee;  (2)  to  de- 
termine reaction  to  similar  meetings  for  county  and 
chapter  officials  of  their  respective  organizations. 

The  reaction  was  one  of  unanimous  approval  and 
the  meetings  were  scheduled  for  the  Commission’s 
regional  offices  as  follows:  February  1 at  Honesdale 
for  the  northeast  region.  February  2 at  Lock  Haven  for 
the  northcentral  region.  February  8 at  Huntingdon 
for  the  southcentral  region.  February  9 at  Hellam  for 
the  southeast  region.  February  15  at  Somerset  for  the 
southwest  region.  February  16  at  Conneautville  for  the 
northwest  region. 

During  these  meetings  the  county  representatives  not 
only  received  the  same  information  as  was  given  earlier 
to  their  state  officials,  but  they  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  present  local  problems  and  discuss  them 
first  hand  with  those  of  the  Commission  charged  with 
formulating  and  administering  its  policies  and  program. 


Each  of  the  six  meetings  was  presided  over  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  Fish  Commission,  who  was 
aided  by  members  of  his  staff  and  Commission.  Sports- 
men’s representatives  present  were  those  who  acted  on 
the  notification  sent  out  by  the  state  secretaries  of  the 
Federation  and  the  League.  Though  according  to  the 
secretaries,  all  county  units  and  chapters  were  notified, 
representatives  from  only  36  of  the  Federation's 
county  61  units  and  five  I.  W.  L.  A.  chapters  were  in 
attendance. 

According  to  records  kept,  the  counties  represented 
by  Federation  officials  at  the  Honesdale  meeting  were: 
Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne. 

Counties  represented  at  Lock  Haven  were:  Centre, 
Clinton,  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

Counties  represented  at  Huntingdon  were:  Bradford, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin. 

Counties  represented  at  Hallam  were:  Adams,  Berks, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, York. 

Counties  represented  at  Somerset  were:  Allegheny, 
Cambria,  Somerset  and  Westmoreland. 

Only  at  the  Northwest  region  meeting  in  Conneaut- 
ville  was  there  a 100%  county  representation,  which 
included:  Beaver,  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango  and.  Warren 
counties. 

The  I.  W.  L.  A.  chapters  represented  included  those 
of  Reading,  Harrisburg,  York,  Connellsville,  Union- 
town  and  Oil  City. 


At  Long  Last 


William  Voigt,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  on  the  left,  receiving  title 
to  the  Alcoa  Dam  on  the  Little  Chartiers  Creek  near 
Canonsburg  in  Washington  county  from  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth,  secretary  of  the  North  American  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation. 

The  action  capped  negotiations  that  were  initiated 
in  late  1955  and  brought  the  130-tract  of  water  and 
surrounding  land  under  the  ownership  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

A biological  study  is  scheduled  on  the  lake  for  early 
spring,  the  findings  of  which  will  chart  its  future 
management.  Also  contemplated  are  improved  access, 
parking  and  boat  docking  and  sanitary  facilities. 
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Is  There  a Sportsmen’s  Club  Older  Than  This? 

The  Shelby  County  Deer  Hunters  Association  of  Ohio  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  in  1958.  Is  there  an  older 
sportsmen’s  club  in  America,  a club  with  a longer  record  of 
continuous  history  and  conservation  service?  The  Shelby 
County  Association  would  like  to  know,  and  so  would  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  Ohio  club  will  celebrate  its  own 
centennial  coincident  with  the  national  Centennial  observance 
of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  rough-riding,  outdoor- 
loving  president  who  thundered  his  conservation  warnings 
from  the  White  House  from  1901  to  1908.  Adding  to  the 
interest  is  the  documented  fact  that  T.  R.  once  held  member- 
ship in  the  Shelby  County  Deer  Hunters  Association. 

“This  association,”  writes  Raymond  Eustache,  secretary,  “is 
not  rich  in  material  goods  and  formality;  it  is,  however,  rich 
in  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  and  in  con- 
servation concepts.  It  has  long  been  a champion  of  the  con- 
servation movement. 

“To  become  a member  one  must  have  documented  evidence 
that  he  is  a big  game  hunter  and  a sportsman  in  the  truest 
; sense.  All  members  must  take  an  oath  of  sportsmanship. 
Membership  is  from  far  and  wide  and  from  all  stations  in 
life.” 

— National  Wildlife  Federation 


Pesticide  Hazards 

The  growing  hazards  from  the  widespread  use  of  pesticides 
to  control  insects  and  plant  diseases  are  cause  for  concern  to 
both  public  health  authorities  and  wildlife  conservationists. 
The  development  of  new  chemicals  for  use  in  mass  spraying 
operations  has  aggravated  the  problem,  since  many  of  the 
new  products  have  never  been  tested  adequately  to  determine 
their  effects  on  human  and  animal  life.  . . . The  Conservation 
Foundation  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  have  issued 
a report  warning  of  the  dangers  and  urging  a nationwide  study 
of  pesticides  and  their  possible  perils.  . . . The  report  follows 
protests  in  court  suits  against  the  mass  spraying  of  DDT  in 
New  York  and  New  lersey  last  year  in  a Federal-State  attack 
on  gypsy  moth  invasion.  The  report  also  warns  that  many  of 
the  spray  ingredients  are  toxic  to  humans  as  well  as  insects 
and  fungi. 

— The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  last  year  was 
also  included  in  the  gypsy  moth  spraying  program,  and  is 
scheduled  for  treatment  again  this  year.  No  damage  suits 
are  known  to  have  been  filed  in  Pennsylvania  to  date.) 
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Salt  Water  Fishing  License? 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Francis 
W.  Sargent  asserted  recently  that  licens- 
ing of  all  salt  water  fishermen  is  in- 


“Should  those  who  fish  in  the  sea, 
whether  for  profit  or  pleasure,  be 
licensed  . . . and  if  they  are,  how 
should  it  be  done  and  what  benefits 
might  then  accrue  to  the  fishermen? 
“Obviously,  no  state  should  go  it 
alone.  For  this  reason,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  is  now  studying  the  licensing  question  from 
Maine  to  Florida. 

“In  its  enabling  legislation,  each  state  should  agree  to  honor 
the  license  of  any  other  Atlantic  Coast  state.  Thus,  the  angler 
would  need  only  one  license  for  the  whole  coast.  On  the 
West  Coast  and  along  the  Gulf,  such  states  as  California, 
Alabama,  and  Texas  have  already  moved  to  license  salt  water 
anglers. 

“A  few  of  the  tangible  benefits  that  should  accrue  directly 
to  the  sportsmen  through  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
salt  water  licenses  would  include — 

“First  and  foremost,  research  could  be  increased  far  above 
its  present  pitiful  level,  thus  increasing  both  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing  opportunity  and  yield;  public  access  points 
and  small  boat  launching  sites  could  be  acquired;  desirable 
beaches  for  public  fishing  as  well  as  picnicking  and  swim- 
ming; fishing  piers  and  jetties  could  be  constructed;  present 
inadequate  law  enforcement  forces  could  be  augmented  and 
additional  Federal  funds  for  fishery  research  by  the  states 
under  the  existing  tax  formula  authorized  by  the  Dingell- 
lohnson  Act.” 
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ALL  FISH  with  large  and  prominent  eyes  can  of 
course  see,  but  the  questions  of  how  well  they  can  see, 
and  how  in  fact  they  do  see,  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  fishermen.  The  vision  of  all  fish  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  two  kinds:  seeing  objects  under  water,  and 
seeing  objects  on  land  or  in  the  air  from  under  water. 
Fish  do  not  see  both  classes  of  objects  in  the  same  way. 
Most  fish  have  quite  good  sight  for  their  needs,  al- 
though by  our  standards  they  tend  to  be  rather  short- 
sighted. In  all  cases  varying  conditions  in  the  water  and 
the  air  alter  a fish’s  capacity  for  seeing  things  clearly, 
and  the  actual  excellence  of  vision  does  vary  with  dif- 
ferent species  of  fish,  usually  according  to  their  needs. 

A typical  fish  eye  is  not  unlike  a human  eye  as  far 
as  its  functioning  goes.  It  works  on  the  same  basic 
principle  of  light  entering  through  a curved  lens  and 
being  bent  to  form  a miniature  image  on  a screen,  or 
retina,  from  which  optic  nerves  carry  image-messages 
to  the  brain.  But  there  are  certain  quite  marked  differ- 


feature  of  their  own.  They  are,  of  course,  placed  oppo-  ^ 
site  one  another  on  either  side  of  the  fish's  head.  As 
with  all  animals  the  image  received  by  the  right  eye  is  ^ 
transmitted  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  vice  versa, 
the  same  as  human  brains  control  the  body  from  oppo- 
site sides.  The  fish  has  only  quite  a small  blind  area 
immediately  in  front  of  its  nose,  and  its  largest  blind 
area  is  immediately  behind  it.  There  is  always  a tri- 
angular area  ahead  of  its  nose  which  is  covered  by 
both  eyes.  Any  object  here  is  seen  best  of  all,  and  if 

it  is  food  or  bait,  the  fish  will  rush  towards  it.  This  I 
’ | 
common  field  of  vision  varies  with  different  kinds  of 

j t 

fish,  according  to  the  shape  of  their  heads.  In  the  trout 
it  extends  to  about  30  degrees,  but  in  other  species 
much  less. 

Equipped  with  these  various  adaptations  to  an  un- 
derwater existence,  the  fish  now  has  to  contend  with 
the  unusual  (to  us)  world  beneath  the  surface.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  fish,  including  most  of  the  oceanic 


How  Well  Can  Fisli  See? 


by  DAVID  GUNSTON 

HAMPSHIRE,  ENGLAND 


ences.  The  fish's  eye  is  flattened  and  streamlined,  rarely 
bulging  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  its  slim  form  offer- 
ing the  minimum  resistance  to  the  water.  It  can  be 
moved  from  side  to  side  only  very  slightly,  while  the 
iris,  although  it  may  be  of  a wide  variety  of  colors, 
cannot  be  reduced  or  enlarged  in  size  like  ours  can.  As 
the  amount  of  light  under  water  is  seldom  if  ever 
enough  to  cause  such  contraction,  as  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  on  entering  any  brilliantly-lit  area,  fish 
have  no  need  for  a movable  iris.  Nor  have  they  any 
need  for  eyelids,  since  the  water  itself  constantly  keeps 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  or  cornea,  free  from  dust  and 
dirt.  I his  lack  of  eyelids  causes  some  people  to  assume 
that  fish  never  sleep,  as  they  are  never  seen  with  their 
eyes  shut,  but  all  fish  sleep  regularly. 

Further,  the  lens  of  a fish  eye  is  not  elliptical,  as  in 
human  beings,  but  spherical,  like  a transparent  glass 
marble.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  unpleasant  looking  white  ball 
which  sometimes  appears  on  our  plates  when  a whole 
fish  is  served,  but  in  life  is  perfectly  transparent.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  a special  reflecting  membrane  behind 
the  retina,  which  is  absent  with  us,  and  which  serves 
to  increase  the  amount  of  light  in  the  image  registered 
when  the  light  is  poor,  as  in  deep  or  muddy  water, 
or  after  dark.  With  this  aid  a fish  may  well  be  able  to 
see  an  angler  at  dusk  when  he  cannot  see  it. 

Apart  from  the  main  physical  differences  just  men- 
tioned, the  eyes  of  a fish  present  one  most  important 
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types,  whose  lives  are  centered  wholly  in  the  water, 
and  which  seldom  if  ever  have  any  need  to  look  up- 
wards into  the  sky  or  outwards  into  the  world  at  large. 
Their  vision  is  perfect  in  its  own  sphere.  But  when 
you  come  to  many  other  kinds  of  fish — trout,  salmon, 
bass  for  just  a few  examples — a two-fold  vision  is  es- 
sential, for  they  come  close  to  shores  and  banks,  and 
need  to  see  what  is  going  on  on  land  close  by. 

Under  water,  if  you  have  fish-type  eyes,  things  ap- 
pear much  as  they  do  on  earth,  although  visibility  is 
poorer  and  the  light  diminishes  as  you  descend.  Dis- 
tance is  unknown,  but  nearby  objects  appear  in  focus. 

It  is  only  when  you  look  up  out  of  the  water  that  the 
picture  changes  considerably.  This  is  simply  due  to 
refraction,  the  power  of  bending  light  rays  that  water 
possesses.  Everyone  knows  how  a stick  looks  bent  when 
it  is  dipped  into  water,  and  the  same  optical  illusion 
affects  the  sight  of  a fish  under  water.  The  man  stand- 
ing on  the  river  bank  sees  a fish  in  the  water,  not 
where  it  actually  is,  but  above  its  true  position.  Simi- 
larly the  fish  judges  the  figure  on  the  bank  to  be  where 
the  direct  line  of  sight  shows  it,  which  is  actually  above 
where  it  really  is.  However,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  refraction  like  this  does  not  apply  to  bait  or  a | 
float  on  the  surface.  Objects  such  as  these  are  seen 
without  distortion  and  are  judged  by  the  fish  correctly 
in  position.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a fish  can,  by 
means  of  this  strange  illusion  of  refraction,  see  a man 
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before  he  sees  it.  This  overlooks  the  truth  that  the 
illusion  works  both  ways,  and  the  man  would  see  the 
fish  at  the  same  time.  What  does  sometimes  happen  is 
that  a fish  may  be  lying  under  an  overhanging  bank, 
and  yet  by  refraction  be  seen  by  a fisherman  thanks  to 
the  bending  of  the  light  rays,  when  if  it  were  only 
visible  in  its  true  position,  the  man  would  not  see  it. 

As  water  is  denser  than  air  the  surface  above  it  in 
practice  acts  as  an  opaque  mirror,  due  to  what  is 
known  as  total  refraction.  Thus  all  a fish  really  sees  is 
through  a circular  aperture  or  window  immediately 
overhead.  Owing  to  further  strange  bending  of  light  its 
field  of  view  through  this  ceiling  window  is  unrestricted, 
and  the  whole  nearby  scene  appears  panoramically  in 
a circle.  Objects  are  visible  but  they  do  not  appear  in 
their  true  size  nor  in  proportion.  So  objects  more  or 
less  overhead  seem  larger  to  the  fish  than  they  really 
are.  Also,  visible  objects  change  in  size  according  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  fish  happens  to  be:  they  appear 
larger  when  the  fish  is  deep  down,  and  smaller  when  it 
is  near  the  surface.  This  is  because  the  nearer  the  sur- 
face the  fish  comes,  the  correspondingly  smaller  his 
window  on  the  world,  and  the  necessarily  smaller  im- 
ages appearing  in  the  circular  field  of  view. 

Fish  have  eyes  that  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any 
movement,  however  slight,  and  the  wriggling  worm  is 
for  them  something  immediately  attractive — provided  it 
keeps  wriggling.  This  strange  overhead  window  system 
of  vision,  caused  as  it  is  by  refraction,  acts  as  described 
when  the  water  is  steady  and  calm.  When  the  surface 
is  ruffled,  fresh  difficulties  present  themselves,  since  the 
waves  present  all  manner  of  new  angles  to  the  light. 
Sometimes  the  image  is  brought  back  to  normal,  and 
the  fish  momentarily  sees  the  man  on  the  bank  as  he 


really  is  in  his  true  position,  and  a fraction  of  a second 
later,  the  image  is  even  more  distorted,  and  the  figure 
appears  overhead,  upside  down,  or  just  blurred  in  a 
fantastic  wobbling  dance. 

By  keeping  behind  a fish,  the  angler  has  his  best 
chance  of  undetected  approach,  and  by  keeping  well 
down  on  the  bank,  he  stands  a good  chance  of  using 
the  power  of  refraction  to  conceal  his  presence.  If  he 
stood  erect,  his  image  would  protrude  into  the  fish’s 
line  of  sight,  and  he  might  lose  a catch.  A fish  will  jink 
to  one  side  when  it  spots  food  ahead,  by  the  way,  not 
to  get  a better  view  of  it,  but  to  be  able  to  judge  its 
distance  and  position  more  accurately  preparatory  to 
moving  forward  to  take  it.  With  all  these  limitations 
and  difficulties,  a fish  clearly  has  to  take  especial  care 
over  judging  distances  and  positions  of  objects  seen. 

Conclusive  experiments  with  fish  like  perch,  shanny, 
minnows,  trout  and  black  bass  have  proved  that  fish  in 
general  have  a color  sense,  and  some  can  tell  accurately 
even  slight  differences  in  colors,  although  further  evi- 
dence is  needed  in  some  cases  to  show  that  other 
species  are  not  merely  going  by  varing  degree  of  bril- 
liance in  the  objects  shown  them,  and  not  by  their 
colors  at  all.  Tope  and  skate  are  quite  color-blind,  but 
the  use  of  dyed  worms  and  multi-colored  flies  for 
most  other  fish  is  fully  justified.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  most  fish  can  detect  the  colors 
of  their  natural  food,  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

To  sum  up,  fishermen  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  characteristic  features  of  fish  vision,  to  realize  that 
approach  by  bank  or  shore  can  never  be  too  stealthy, 
that  an  approach  from  behind  is  always  advisable,  and 
that  fish  are  equipped  with  complicated  but  not  in- 
efficient eye  systems. 


Research  Payoff 


Writing  in  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED,  John 
O’Reilly  describes  vividly  the  kind  of  harvest  anglers 
may  expect  to  reap  in  new  and  improved  fishing  op- 
portunity when  they  give  forthright  support  to  research 
by  the  fishery  biologists.  The  article,  entitled  “A  Fight- 
ing Fish  for  the  Salton  Sea,”  should  be  read  by  every 
angler.  It’s  a great  piece  of  conservation  journalism. 

It’s  a striking  example  of  the  value  of  research  in 
the  hands  of  qualified  professional  fishery  biologists. 


And  it  is  vindication  of  a fish  and  game  administra- 
tion with  enough  “guts”  to  brave  the  sweeping  criti- 
cisms of  a considerable  group  of  people  who  con- 
demned research  as  “impractical.” 

Such  people,  he  said,  ignore  the  fact  that  every 
dollar  spent  in  research  today  may  save  100  dollars 
in  capital  outlay  tomorrow.  More  significant,  the  money 
spent  in  research  today  may  well  be  the  only  means 
of  assuring  there  will  be  any  sport  fishing  tomorrow  . . . 
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Life  Giver  and  Destroyer 

by 

L.  E.  STOTZ 


In  240  B.C.,  the  Chinese  Tao  Tse  Ching  wrote, 
“Nothing  under  heaven  is  softer  or  more  yielding  than 
water  but  when  it  attacks  things  hard  and  resistant, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  prevail.” 

The  mountains  of  the  Moon  are  preserved  in  rugged 
grandeur  for  eternity  because  not  a drop  of  water  falls 
to  gnaw  at  these  great  escarpments  that  ring  the  craters 
of  a dead  world. 

On  the  planet  Earth,  range  after  range  of  lofty 
mountains  have  risen  and  clawed  at  the  sky  with 
jagged  peaks  only  to  be  leveled  and  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  action  of  water. 

Water,  the  giver  of  life,  can  become  the  great 
destroyer  if  allowed  to  attack  exposed  soil  at  an  accel- 
erated rate.  It  takes  the  action  of  water,  falling  on 
parent  rock  and  freezing  and  thawing,  to  start  the 
long  soil  building  process.  It  takes  plant  life,  bacteria, 
spiders,  beetles,  ants  and  earthworms  to  complete  the 
process  and  create  the  living  community  necessary  for 
soil  fertility.  Destroy  this  by  fire,  the  bulldozer,  the 
trampling  of  too  many  grazing  animals  or  by  smelter 
fumes,  and  the  soft  gentle  raindrops  will  cut  like  dia- 
mond drills  into  the  impoverished  soil  and  carry  it 
down  to  the  sea. 

Every  mile  of  new  logging  road,  built  to  harvest 
logs  or  pulpwood  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
exposes  nearly  two  acres  of  raw  soil  to  the  action  of 
the  raindrops.  The  living  community  of  the  soil  has 
been  pushed  ruthlessly  aside  by  the  blade  of  the 
bulldozer.  To  prevent  soil  loss,  all  roads  are  located 


by  forest  officers  on  the  lowest  grades  possible  con- 
sistent with  good  drainage.  Surface  water  bars,  or 
sub-surface  culverts,  are  installed  at  selected  intervals 
to  divert  water  off  the  road  before  soil  movement  can 
take  place. 

When  all  of  the  timber  marked  for  cutting  has  been 
hauled  over  the  road,  it  is  smoothed  up  and  earthen 
water  bars  are  bulldozed  at  forty-five  degree  angles 
to  become  permanent  surface  diversion  ditches.  This 
is  known  as  “putting  the  road  to  sleep.”  Now,  if  all 
traffic  is  kept  off,  the  soil  becomes  stabilized  and  plant 
life  creeps  in.  Grasses  begin  to  cover  the  raw  surface. 
Young  seedlings  of  forest  trees  find  the  exposed  min- 
eral soil  to  their  liking.  Wherever  possible  the  road 
beds  are  developed  into  food  strips  for  wildlife.  When 
this  is  done,  the  first  step  is  to  lime  and  fertilize  the 
raw  soil.  Then  a cover  crop  such  as  winter  wheat  is 
established.  This  is  later  converted  to  a fine  stand  of 
ladino  and  alsike  clover. 

Contrast  this  strip  of  bright  green  clover,  eagerly 
sought  by  wildlife  and  impervious  to  the  action  of 
raindrops,  with  a poorly  laid  out  logging  road.  This 
latter  road  is  on  a steep  grade,  and  has  been  cut  up 
with  deep  wheel  ruts.  When  all  logs  have  been  hauled 
out  it  is  abandoned  without  any  smoothing  up  or 
installation  of  water  bars.  In  a few  years  it  has  become 
gullied  down  to  bed  rock.  Its  function  as  a road  is 
lost,  and  the  soil  that  once  covered  the  exposed  bed 
rock  has  long  since  washed  down  into  a trout  stream 
to  endanger  fish  life. 
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One-time  British  envoy  to  the  United  States,  Vis- 
count Bryce,  in  discoursing  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Rock  Creek  Park,  asked:  “What  city  in  the  world 
is  there  where  a man  . . . can  within  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  on  his  own  feet  get  in  a beautiful  rocky  glen 
such  as  you  would  find  in  the  woods  of  Maine  or  Scot- 
land— a winding,  rocky  glen  with  a broad  stream  foam- 
ing over  its  stony  bed;  and  wild  leafy  woods  looking 
down  on  each  side,  where  you  not  only  have  a carriage 
iroad  at  the  bottom,  but  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
footpaths;  where  you  can  force  your  way  through 
thickets  and  test  your  physical  ability  in  scaling  the 
faces  of  bold  cliffs?” 

The  Viscount’s  picturesque  description,  made  these 
many  years  ago,  illustrates  the  value  of  this  particular 
park.  Multiply  this  by  hundreds  and  a better  under- 
standing of  the  real  importance  of  our  publicly-owned 
outdoor  places  comes  into  clearer  perspective.  The  en- 
joyment of  natural  beauty  and  places  of  recreation  are 
not  limited  to  parks  alone.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
public  lands  which  afford  the  individual  equally  as 
rich  opportunities  for  the  pleasures  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Whether  they  are  community,  county,  state  or  federal 
in  ownership,  these  public  lands  belong  to  the  people 
and  are  for  their  use.  They  may  take  various  forms — 
forests,  parks,  wildlife  and  wilderness  areas,  historical 
sites,  timber  and  grazing  lands — but  the  important 

thing  to  remember  is  that  thev  all  are  our  public 
lands. 

"Our  Public  Lands”  is  the  theme  of  the  1958  Na- 


tional Wildlife  Week.  An  annual  observance  which 
stresses  a conservation  theme.  Wildlife  Week  has  been 
designated  as  a time  for  taking  stock  of  our  progress  in 
learning  to  live  in  balance  with  our  natural  resources — 
soils,  forests,  waters  and  wildlife.  This  year’s  program 
gives  us  an  opportunity  for  counting  the  blessings 
of  our  great  public  land  heritage.  If  Wildlife  Week  was 
to  have  an  anthem,  perhaps  no  other  song  would  do 
than  "America  the  Beautiful”  with  its  stirring  line, 
"God  shed  His  grace  on  thee.”  This  heritage,  how- 
ever, can  remain  only  if  we  learn  to  use  it  without 
abuse,  and  every  effort  must  be  expended  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  human  pressures  that  can 
quickly  lead  to  their  destruction.  Almost  everyone 
shares  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  lands  and  in  the 
consumption  of  some  of  their  diverse  products. 

The  care  of  public  lands  has  been  entrusted  to 
conservation  agencies  who  shoulder  the  larger  part 
of  the  burden  for  seeing  that  our  use  of  them  does  not 
impair  their  future  productiveness.  This  is  a difficult 
assignment,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  con- 
flicts between  users  and  uses  of  the  land  and  the  at- 
titudes of  those  who.  for  personal  gain,  would  throw 
aside  the  long  range  public  benefits  from  these  lands. 

If  National  Wildlife  Week  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  reminding  people  of  their  vital  stake  in 
this  public  estate,  it  will  have  accomplished  much. 
Beyond  this  will  be  its  educational  contribution  in 
alerting  people  to  the  need  for  learning  more  about 
the  work  that  must  be  done  to  protect  and  preserve 
this  national  heritage  for  the  America  of  tomorrow  . 
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A Hay  of  Reckoning! 

From  a certain  olive  grove  on  a hill  overlooking  Tuscany’s  Arno  River,  you 
can  see  a great  cathedral  dome  that  seems  to  float  above  the  chimney-pots  of 
Florence.  It  is  Santa  Maria  della  Fiore,  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  churches, 
and  it  points  a moral  for  U.  S.  thinking. 

For  Santa  Maria  was  170  years  in  the  building.  The  Florentine  architect  who 
designed  it  was  dead  before  the  foundation  was  fully  laid;  the  great-great-great- 
great-granchildren  of  the  mason  who  placed  the  cornerstone  put  the  final  mosaic 
on  the  walls.  Men  spent  their  fortunes  to  see  the  structure  inch  skyward,  dying 
content  in  the  belief  that  five  generations  later  their  descendants  would  carry  on 
the  great  task. 

And  in  America  today,  we  complain  because  it  takes  more  than  two  years  to 
rebuild  the  ravaged  resources  of  a continent! 

We  have  lost  our  belief  in  the  future.  Our  grandchildren’s  welfare  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  moment’s  gain  and  we  weigh  our  values  in  the  scales  of  now.  If 
the  last  duck  were  to  fly  down  the  last  flyway  today,  we  would  pull  the  trigger 
gleefully. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  our  preoccupation  with  the  present  are  many: 
they  range  from  the  atom  bomb  to  our  history  of  movement  from  desolated  fields 
to  greener  pastures.  But  the  new  land  is  gone.  The  inescapable,  irresistible  penalty 
of  wastefulness  will  descend  upon  our  posterity — it  has  already  come  upon  us.  We 
are  paying,  even  now,  for  the  sale  of  our  birthright  by  our  ancestors,  paying  in 
silt-choked  streams,  infertile  soil,  rocky,  barren  hills  that  once  were  tree-clothed 
slopes. 

Rebuilding  of  resources  is  more  tedious,  progress  is  less  easily  visualized,  than 
the  construction  of  a cathedral.  But  we  must  decide,  now,  whether  we  shall  believe 
in  and  plan  for  the  future  or  waste  our  remaining  substance  in  cynical  acceptance 
of  the  moment. 

We  need  more  than  the  faith  of  cathedral-builders;  we  must  plan  for  an  era 
that  none  of  us  shall  live  to  see.  Face  it  or  not,  there  will  be  a future.  And  it  will 
be  a Day  of  Reckoning. 


— Author  Unknown 
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recreation  and  a crop  of  fish  for  food. 


Good  Farming  Fquals  Good  Fishing 

By  DAVID  G.  UNGER 

Soil  Conservation  Director 

Pennsylvania  Soil  Conservation  Commission 


In  Pennsylvania  today,  over  23,000  farmers  are 
financing  a $1%  million  a year  pollution  control  pro- 
gram that  is  raising  the  “standard  of  living”  of  the  fish 
that  will  be  caught  this  year  and  for  years  to  come. 

These  farmers  are  the  some  23,000  landowners 
now  cooperating  with  local  soil  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  State.  Their  pollution  control  program: 
keeping  soil  out  of  the  streams. 

While  oil  and  water  don’t  mix,  soil  and  water  mix 
only  too  well.  What  the  fish  themselves  think  about 
silt  in  the  streams  is  unprintable  and  fishery  biologists 
and  informed  fishermen  are  in  100%  agreement  with 
the  fish  on  this  subject.  Too  much  soil  washed  from 
farm  fields  into  streams  smothers  spawning  beds,  cuts 


down  available  oxygen  and  reduces  the  supply  of  fisl 
food.  Result:  poor,  then  poorer,  then  no  fishing. 

As  much  as  these  conservation-conscious  farmer: 
have  done  in  the  past,  the  outlook  is  for  even  mor< 
progress  in  1958  because  during  the  last  three  years 
18  new  soil  conservation  districts  were  declared.  Thi 
scoreboard  in  the  office  of  the  State  Soil  Conservatioi 
Commission  in  Harrisburg  now  shows  48  counties  b 
the  Commonwealth  functioning  as  districts. 

The  basic  purpose  of  districts  is  to  see  to  the  appli 
cation  of  conservation  practices  on  the  land — demo 
cratically,  effectively  and  as  fast  as  possible.  How  thi 
program  improves  fishing  has  become  increasing!; 
clear  since  the  Black  Lick  Soil  Conservation  Distric 
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in  Indiana  county — the  first  in  Pennsylvania — was 
organized  in  1937. 

At  that  time,  public  opinion  was  awakening  to  the 
tremendous  damage  being  done  to  unprotected  land  by 
runaway  water.  Federal  efforts  “handed  down”  from 
above  were  not  meeting  the  problem  successfully.  With 
the  birth  of  soil  conservation  districts,  the  restoration 
of  many  landscapes,  long-battered  by  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  forests  and  up-and-down-hill  farming,  was 
vastly  accelerated. 

How  Districts  Work 

The  district  system  of  repairing  150  years  of  “min- 
ing the  soil”  is  unique.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
has  matched  it.  Its  success  rests  on  the  typically 
American  concept  of  self-government. 

Home  rule  in  Pennsylvania  districts  is  guaranteed 
by  enabling  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1937  and  1945.  Under  that  legislation,  districts 
are  organized  along  county  lines  by  county  commis- 
sioners. Each  is  managed  by  a board  consisting  of  one 
commissioner  and  four  local  farmers.  The  farmers  are 
nominated  by  their  county  farm  organizations. 

These  district  boards  of  directors  run  the  show  in 
their  respective  counties.  They  are  faced  with  the 
overwhelming  job  of  interesting  farmers,  planning  the 
conservation  program  and  providing  necessary  services. 

“Why  don’t  you  think  about  doing  something  about 
those  gullies,  Bob?”  is  a persuasive  question  that  a 
district  director  like  Clayt  Jester  of  Adams  county 
might  ask  friends  several  times  a month.  Or,  “Wouldn’t 
a terrace  make  it  easier  to  farm  that  field,  Jim?”  Or, 
“Why  don’t  you  try  some  selective  cutting  in  that 
woodlot  to  make  it  pay,  George?” 

This  neighbor-to-neighbor  approach  has  made  dis- 
trict directors  “super-salesmen”  for  conservation.  By 


the  way,  these  directors  have  to  be  genuinel)  inter- 
ested in  their  work  or  they  wouldn’t  be  doing  it.  They 
receive  no  salary. 

Suppose  you’re  the  farmer  who  thinks  it  over  and 
decides  he’s  interested  in  conservation.  What  do  you 
need  to  get  started?  First  of  all,  you  should  know 
exactly  what  your  soil  resources  and  problems  are. 
Next,  you  would  want  a plan  outlining  conservation 
steps  to  be  followed.  Third,  you  would  require  tech- 
nical services  to  put  the  plan  into  action  since 
ordinarily  you  wouldn’t  be  trained  in  design  and  in- 
stallation of  conservation  measures. 

Your  district  provides  these  three  services  without 
charge.  Since  the  district  directors  have  no  powers  of 
taxation  or  legislation,  they  rely  on  federal  and  state 
agencies  for  assistance.  The  huskiest  technical  arm  of 
districts  is  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It  is 
the  agency  which  makes  a detailed  soil  survey  of  your 
farm  to  measure  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  land. 
Then  it  provides  trained  men  to  help  you  plan  and 
supervise  construction  of  needed  practices. 

Forestry  help  is  available  from  the  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Committees  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  provide  financial  assistance.  The 
Fish  and  the  Game  Commissions  advise  on  wildlife 
phases  and  the  State  Highways  Department  helps  co- 
operators  iron  out  highway  problems.  Overall  con- 
servation education  is  the  job  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  Vocational  Agriculture. 

This  kind  of  teamwork  promotes  efficiency  and  en- 
courages the  farmer  to  improve  every  acre  of  his  farm 
including  cropland,  pasture  and  woodland. 

The  program  is  completely  voluntary.  The  farmer 
may  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  of  the  suggestions  he 
receives.  However,  most  of  the  23,000  district  coopera- 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  COMMIS- 
SION. (Seated  left  to  right)  William 
L.  Henning,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
chairman;  Dr.  Maurice  E.  Goddard, 
Secretary  of  Forests  & Waters;  Dr. 
Lyman  E.  Jackson,  Dean,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Penn  State  U.,  and 
L.  H.  Bull,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commission  Secretary, 
(Standing  left  to  right)  Glenn  Smith, 
Loysville;  John  Sheehan,  Mehoopany, 
and  A.  Reed  Hayes,  Jr.,  Reedsville; 
Robert  G.  Struble. 
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POINTING  THE  PLOW  around 
the  hillside,  not  up  and  down. 
Each  furrow  is  a dam  that  retards 
run-olf,  allows  rainfall  to  soak 
into  the  ground  and  allows  topsoil 
to  remain  where  it  belongs.  It  is 
a guard  . . . 


tors  in  Pennsylvania  are  using  their  plans. 

Twenty  Years  of  Progress 

There  is  a truism  in  soil  conservation  work:  “If 
you  control  the  movement  of  water  on  the  land,  you 
control  the  movement  of  soil.”  The  power  of  rainfall 
and  uncontrolled  runoff  is  immense.  For  example,  the 
Lycoming  county  district  directors  were  startled  re- 
cently to  learn  that  a two-inch  rainfall  in  ten  hours 
over  the  county  has  the  force  of  six  atomic  bombs  of 
the  size  that  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima! 

How  can  such  tremendous  force  be  controlled?  As 
a starter,  districts  encourage  farmers  to  “point  their 
plows  around  the  hillside,”  not  up  and  down,  and  to 
plow  in  strips.  This  contour  cultivation  builds  millions 
of  the  tiniest  dams  in  the  world,  just  three  inches  high, 
but  sufficient  to  retard  runoff  long  enough  to  allow 
much  of  it  to  soak  into  the  ground.  In  all  except  heavy, 
or  prolonged  rains,  the  little  dams  do  a big  share  of 
the  job. 

Sneered  at  as  “crazy  farming”  in  earlier  days  by 
skeptics,  contour  cropping  is  now  a hallmark  of  the 
modern  farmer  in  Pennsylvania.  As  Cambria  county 
farmer  Jim  Makin  says,  “Contour  strips  are  a little 
harder  to  farm  but  I’ll  never  go  back  to  square  fields 
or  straight  strips.  My  soil  is  staying  at  home.  And 
Farmer  Jim’s  strips  are  of  410,000  acres  of  contour 
strips  in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  the  other  11  north- 
eastern states  put  together. 

Taming  fast-flowing  water  on  slopes  doesn’t  stop 
with  contour  farming.  Becoming  increasingly  popular 
are  diversion  terraces  and  shallow  trenches  which  act 
as  “gutters”  around  the  hillside  and  gently  walk  water 


around  and  off  the  slope,  thus  further  preventing  ero- 
sion. In  1957,  district  cooperators  installed  400  miles 
of  these  diversions  to  swell  the  state  total  to  1 ,725 
miles. 

Water  storage  is  also  important  in  any  conservatior 
program.  Of  the  7,000  farm  ponds  in  Pennsylvania 
soil  conservation  districts  aided  in  the  design  of  ap- 
proximately half.  From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  ar 
acre  in  size,  all  7,000  hold  over  five  billion  gallons  oj 
water — water  that  otherwise  left  their  farms.  Insteac 
it  was  retained  for  livestock,  for  fire  protection,  foi 
fishing  and  for  fun. 

Efforts  by  cooperators  in  tree  planting  (36,60C 
acres),  pasture  improvement  (155,500  acres)  anc 
wildlife  area  development  (5,600  acres)  have  al 
added  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  natural  resources.  This 
is  a proud  record. 

Each  of  these  practices  helps  to  produce  cleanei 
water,  increase  stream  flow  in  dry  seasons  and  reduce 
flooding.  The  yearly  cost  to  district  cooperators  foi 
this  just  kind  of  raindrop  management  is  abou 
$875,000.  The  cost-sharing  program  of  the  federa 
government  matches  this  figure.  This  investment  pay; 
high  dividends  in  better  farm  crops  and  better  fisl 
crops. 

The  Angler  Benefits 

Proof  that  fishing  benefits  from  soil  conservatior 
can  be  found  in  records  from  Chester  county  com- 
piled by  the  Brandywine  Valley  Association,  a private 
conservation  education  group.  Studies  show  a 38  pei 
cent  reduction  in  silt  in  Brandywine  Creek  during 
comparable  rainstorms  after  12  years  of  intensive  soi 
and  water  conservation  work  on  approximately  50  pei 
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[cent  of  the  valley's  farms. 

Biological  surveys  indicate  that  certain  increases  in 
the  fish  population  in  the  Brandywine  can  be  credited 
to  the  decline  of  this  “agricultural  pollution”  as  well 
as  other  pollution  abatement  work  encouraged  by  the 
Association. 

A 10-year  research  program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  now  in  progress  on  Corey  creek  (Tioga 
county),  Bald  Eagle  creek  (Centre  county)  and  Bixler 
run  (Perry  county)  will  tie  down  additional  facts  on 
how  conservation  affects  stream  flow  and  siltation. 

Mutual  concern  with  land  and  water  have  drawn 
together  wildlife  interests,  including  sportsmen’s  groups, 
and  soil  conservation  districts.  In  Wyoming  county, 
the  sportsmen’s  federation  has  sponsored  essay  and 
! poster  contests  in  cooperation  with  their  district. 
Sportsmen  and  district  directors  in  Northumberland 
county  have  explored  new  ways  of  combining  forces. 
On  a broader  level,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
I is  allied  to  every  district  in  the  state  with  written  agree- 
ments of  cooperation. 

The  Job  Ahead 

Ivan  McKeever,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Pennsylvania,  has  said,  “The  footprints  of 
the  conservationist  are  very  evident  in  Pennsylvania.” 

However,  all  are  agreed  that  the  major  effort  lies 
ahead.  Measuring  progress  accurately  is  difficult  but 
a new  cooperative  inventory  of  conservation  require- 
ments expected  to  be  completed  in  1959  should  tell 
us  what  remain  to  be  done. 

A hint  of  the  future  can  be  seen  in  fast-growing 
interest  in  conservation  “by  the  watershed”  rather  than 
farm  by  farm.  The  new  small  watershed  flood  preven- 
tion program  (Public  Law  566)  and  the  formation  of 
over  a dozen  private  watershed  associations  in  the 
state  in  recent  years  are  examples  of  this  trend.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Albrecht,  Director  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University’s  Agricultural  Extension  Pro- 
gram, the  watershed  approach  holds  the  greatest 


promise  for  the  future  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  job  of  convincing  farmers  that  “what  was  good 
enough  for  granddad”  is  not  good  enough  for  modern 
agriculture  is  receiving  special  attention  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  District 
Directors.  With  vigorous  leadership  from  Stanley 
Hamilton  of  Tioga  county,  Ed  Fisher  of  Potter  county 
and  Henry  Hackman  of  Lancaster  county,  this  group 
has  developed  an  ambitious  program.  Examples  are 
efforts  to  woo  students  with  conservation  scholarships 
and  farm  youth  with  a new  $1,000  conservation  con- 
test for  FFA  Chapters. 

The  magnitude  of  the  job  ahead  naturally  provokes 
questions  as  to  the  prospects  of  organization  of  districts 
in  the  19  Pennsylvania  counties  which  do  not  have 


. . . and  this. 


such  units.  Dr.  William  L.  Henning,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  points  to  this  as  a goal  of  value  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  said,  “It  is  difficult 
to  find  a single  person  who  does  not  benefit,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  this  work.” 

The  State  Soil  Conservation  Commission,  which  is 
the  state  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  the  dis- 
trict program,  suggests  that  counties  interested  in 
forming  districts  begin  with  complete,  open  and  in- 
formed discussion.  Explanatory  booklets,  films,  and 
slide  talks  are  available  from  the  State  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. 

Fishermen  and  members  of  sportsmen's  groups  have 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to  improve  their  sport  and 
relationships  with  agriculture  by  working  with  soil 
conservation  districts.  Here  also  is  a chance  to  aid  the 
entire  community  and  improve  the  heritage  of  the 
generations  to  come. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
STATE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 


THE  SHADED  COUNTIES  are  those  in  which  Soil  Conservation  Districts  have  been  formed. 
The  large  numbers  represent  the  order  in  which  each  was  organized  into  a district.  The  dates 
represent  the  respective  dates  of  district  formation. 


tricts  estimates  that  America’s  population  will  double 
itself  in  40  years  and  that  each  American’s  share  of 
cropland  will  fall  to  1.6  acres.  That  land  needs  the 
personal  interest  of  everyone. 


As  Ernie  Swanger,  Izaak  Walton  League  officer  in 
Lebanon  county  and  district  secretary,  says,  “As  far 
as  conservation  is  concerned,  what’s  good  for  the 
farmer  is  good  for  the  fisherman.  Let’s  get  together.” 


Challenge  for  Clubs 

Live-wire  clubs  can  bring  conservation  close  to  home.  Who  knows  better 
what  needs  to  be  done  around  the  old  homestead  than  those  who  live  on  it? 

The  State  Departments  of  Conservation  can  set  policies,  administer  an  over- 
all conservation  program  and  offer  suggestions  to  clubs,  but  one  thing  it  can’t 
do  is  solve  the  many  local  problems  and  carry  through  local  projects  which  fit 
into  the  total  conservation  program  as  well  as  a cut  stone  fits  into  a newly-built 
arch. 

It  takes  a spirited  local  group  to  tackle  conservation  at  home.  Such  activity 
not  only  benefits  the  community  but  binds  the  club  into  a powerful  force  and 
holds  membership  interest. — OUTDOOR  INDIANA 
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Weighted  Fly  Fishing 


By  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE 


Most  of  us  who  call  ourselves  fly  fishermen  have, 
at  times  been  tempted  to  cheat  a bit.  Of  course  it 
isn’t  really  cheating  we  tell  ourselves,  when  we  hook 
a little  tidbit  of  angle  worm  on  a number  10  wet  fly. 
This  usually  occurs  early  in  the  season  when  our 
worm  fishing  friends  are  netting  fish  after  fish.  Later, 
as  the  season  progresses  and  the  surface  insects  make 
their  appearance,  we  fly  fishers  take  a back  seat  to  no 
one.  But  alas,  the  bait  boys  really  show  us  how  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks  of  the  season. 

Opening  day  of  the  1952  Pennsylvania  trout  season 
found  Pine  Creek  at  Gaines  on  U.S.  Route  #6  about 
eight  inches  above  normal  but  in  its  usual  state  of 
clearness.  The  time  was  somewhere  between  eight 
and  nine  A.M.  and  a small  flicker  of  sunlight  was  try- 
ing to  fight  its  way  from  behind  the  somber  gray 
sky.  I reached  the  stream  just  in  time  to  watch  a fish- 
erman land  a beautiful  fat  brown  of  nearly  fifteen 
inches.  “What  did  he  take?”  were  my  first  words  of 
the  morning.  “Salt  minnow”  was  the  brief  and  only 
reply.  It  was  at  least  sixty-five  feet  across  the  creek 
to  where  he  stood,  but  even  at  that  distance  I could 
see  that  golf  ball  size  sinker  attached  about  ten  inches 
from  the  end  of  his  leader.  “Another  bottom  dunking 
bait  day”  I thought  to  myself,  as  I half-heartedly  tied 
on  a pair  of  number  ten  wet  flys  wishing  they  were 
two  fat  wiggling  nightcrawlers. 

My  first  cast  landed  in  a small  eddy  next  to  my 
side  of  the  creek.  I could  see  the  flys  clearly  as  they 
twisted  and  turned  and  refused  to  sink  any  deeper 
than  about  six  inches.  I thought  momentarily  of  at- 
taching a split  shot  to  the  leader  but  remembering 
my  past  experiences  with  sinkers  and  flys,  decided 
against  it.  They  make  it  miserable  to  cast  and  almost 
surely  lead  to  an  entanglement.  So  I fished  on  down 
stream  with  my  two  wet  flys,  fishing  the  still  and  semi- 
still pockets  and  somehow  managed  to  catch  two  ten 
inch  trout.  About  ten  o’clock  I sat  down  on  a knobby 
chunk  of  driftwood  and  drew  out  my  thermos  bottle 
to  enjoy  a cup  of  hot  coffee. 

“What  luck”  a voice  from  behind  me  said.  I turned 
around  to  a see  a pleasant  faced  gentleman  of  sixty 
or  so  with  his  fishing  basket  strap  making  a consider- 
able impression  on  his  shoulder.  I replied  that  I wasn’t 
doing  so  well,  and  mumbled  something  about  it  being 
a good  day  for  the  bait  fisherman.  I asked  how  he 
had  done,  and  he  promptly  opened  his  creel  and  dis- 
played six  beautiful  brown  trout,  all  a foot  long  or 
better. 


“Did  you  catch  them  on  worms?” 

“Nope,  caught  ’em  on  nymphs  like  this,”  and  he 
lifted  up  his  leader  and  showed  me.  Both  were  a 
brownish  color,  one  had  a gold  rib,  and  the  other  a 
silver  rib.  Both  were  number  tens,  and  tied  quite  full. 
Further  discussion  revealed  that  the  body  material  was 
muskrat  fur  with  hackle  from  a plymouth  rock  hen. 
I must  have  something  similar  in  my  fly  box,  I thought 
and  reached  in  my  vest  to  get  it.  My  new  friend  stopped 
me  with  this  remark,  “Sort  of  doubt  if  you  have  any- 
thing just  like  these  bugs  because  they’re  weighted  with 
copper  wire.”  I admitted  that  I didn’t  have  any  flies 
that  were  weighted.  The  expression  on  my  face  must 
have  been  very  sad  indeed,  because  the  old  gentleman 
pulled  a flat  tin  box  from  his  breast  pocket  and  handed 
me  a couple  of  the  bushy  fur  nymphs.  I made  a help- 
less offer  to  pay  him  for  them,  but  he  just  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  wished  me  good  luck  and  climbed  up 
the  bank  to  the  highway.  Of  course  the  two  nymphs 
were  quickly  tied  on  and  my  fishing  was  resumed. 
Sorry  to  say,  I did  not  catch  a basket  full  of  whopping 
big  trout  on  my  newly  acquired  lures.  However,  I 
did  catch  five  very  nice  trout  by  noon  with  one  four- 
teen incher. 

Since  that  day  I have  tied  many  such  weighted 
nymphs,  and  have  also  tried  weighting  standard  wet 
fly  patterns.  They  have  certainly  proven  their  worth 
by  putting  fish  in  the  creel  which  by  any  other  means 
would  never  have  found  their  way  there.  Admitted, 
their  use  is  largely  confined  to  early  spring  fishing,  but 
one  will  find  conditions  all  through  the  season  which 
justify  their  use.  This  is  especially  true  when  trying 
for  leader  shy  trout  in  deeper  than  normal  pools.  Big 
trout  seem  to  be  far  less  suspicious  of  a sunken  lure 
than  one  floating  on  the  surface. 

Fishing  with  weighted  flys  is  really  bait  fishing  with 
artificial  lures.  That  is  to  say  that  the  technique  is 
the  same.  The  flys  are  cast  across  and  slightly  up- 
stream, and  then  allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  with 
very  little  extra  motion  given  them.  The  standard  wet 
fly  retrieve  doesn’t  seem  to  attract  trout  so  well  dur- 
ing early  fishing.  This  probably  is  brought  about  by 
several  reasons.  First,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  usually  colder  than  normal  and  tends  to  slow  the 
trout’s  reflexes.  Secondly,  the  water  being  heavier 
than  normal  with  a greater  number  of  food  forms 
being  available,  he  really  doesn’t  have  to  work  as  hard 
to  get  them.  So  why  should  he  chase  a rapidly  dart- 
ing wet  fly,  when  it  is  much  easier  to  grub  around  the 
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bottom  for  his  dinner.  Then  too,  the  very  method  of 
retreiving  a wet  fly  rapidly  suggets  a mayfly  nymph 
struggling  to  get  to  surface  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing into  an  adult.  Since  a hatch  of  mayflies  does  not 
happen  too  frequently  during  the  early  weeks  of 
eastern  trout  seasons,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  method 
does  not  achieve  good  results  until  somewhat  later 
in  the  season. 

In  fishing  the  weighted  fly  the  angler  has  a slight 
advantage  which  he  does  not  have  when  using  the 
standard  flys.  This  is  the  added  weight  which  tends 
to  keep  his  line  more  straight,  and  consequently  in 
a more  direct  line  between  his  rod  tip  and  fish.  This 
of  course  enables  him  to  react  quicker  in  the  event 
of  a strike.  The  big  feature  of  this  type  of  fishing  is 
the  way  it  allows  one  to  search  out  the  bottom  por- 
tions of  pockets  and  eddies,  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible  to  fish  properly  with  anything  but  bait. 
To  some,  I am  sure  this  sounds  like  I have  developed 
an  aversion  towards  bait  fishermen.  This  is  not  true. 
A skillful  bait  fisherman  in  action  is  a wonderful  sight 


WEIGHTED  FLIES  reach  the  bottom  feeding 
trout. 


indeed,  I simply  prefer  using  the  artificial. 

The  strike  of  a fish  to  a weighted  fly  which  is  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  ordinarily  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  same  fish  taking  a wet  fly  closer 
to  the  surface.  It  usually  feels  like  your  line  has  merely 
stopped  as  if  hung  up  on  some  underwater  snag.  Trout 
seem  to  take  food  very  slowly  and  deliberately  when 
the  water  temperature  is  below  normal,  so  as  a result 
a pronounced  strike  is  not  the  rule.  However,  it  is 
surprising  how  many  trout  are  hooked  during  a day 
of  weighted  fly  fishing.  It  appears  that  they  take  a 
fly  under  such  circumstances,  much  deeper  than  they 
would  ordinarily.  I have  observed  many  times  that 
trout  caught  on  such  flys  are  often  hooked  farther 
back  in  the  mouth  than  trout  caught  on  top-fished 
wets  or  on  dry  flys. 

A tapered  leader  of  IX  or  2X  is  recommended 
with  a length  of  not  over  nine  feet.  Since  eights  and 
tens  are  the  preferred  sizes  for  this  early  season  fishing, 
a long  fine  leader  with  these  heavier  flys  would  only 
induce  snarling.  Then  too,  trout  do  not  seem  to  be 
quite  so  leader  conscious  as  they  learn  to  be  later 
in  the  season.  I prefer  the  IX  seven  and  one  half  foot 
leader  with  one  dropper  placed  about  25  inches  above 
the  tail  fly.  It  shouldn’t  be  much  closer  to  the  line 


than  this  because  we  would  be  defeating  our  purpose 
of  trying  to  get  those  flys  right  down  there  where  the 
fish  are. 

Strange  to  say,  the  patterns  that  my  unknown  bene- 
factor gave  to  me  that  opening  day  on  Pine  Creek 
have  been  the  most  successful  weighted  patterns  that 
I have  ever  used.  There  are  other  good  ones  of  course, 
but  season  after  season  those  patterns  have  been  the 
most  consistent  producers.  Here  is  the  way  they  are 
constructed:  Use  size  eight  or  ten  standard  shank 
wet  fly  hook,  muskrat  body  fur  (brownish  grey)  dub- 
bing, with  some  of  the  guard  hairs  included.  Tie  the 
body  extra  full.  Rib  with  gold  tinsel,  and  finish  off 
with  about  two  and  one  half  turns  of  plymouth  rock 
hackle.  The  second  pattern  is  made  in  the  same  way 
except  the  rib  is  silver  and  the  hackle  is  brown.  By 
using  different  body  materials  and  hackle  combinations, 
the  variations  possible  on  this  standard  dressing  are 
endless. 

The  weight  used  by  many  fly  tyers  for  flys  of  this 
type  is  soft  copper  wire.  I use  a much  cheaper  and 
I believe  a more  satisfactory  material.  It  is  strips  of 
empty  toothpaste  tubes.  By  cutting  various  widths  of 
load  foil  they  can  be  adapted  to  any  hook  size  and 
are  very  easy  to  wind  around  the  hook  shank  prior 
to  tying  the  actual  fly. 

When  discussing  weighted  flys,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  streamer  fly.  It  is  really  strange  that  more 
trout  are  not  caught  on  streamers.  I have  noticed  that 
nearly  all  fly  fishermen  carry  some  streamers  in  their 
kit  but  seldom  use  them.  Many  times  I have  seen  fish- 
ermen tie  on  a streamer,  try  it  for  fifteen  minutes  or 
so  and  then  discard  it  in  favor  of  some  “proven” 
killer.  I rather  think  that,  if  given  a fair  test,  stream- 
ers would  earn  their  rightful  place  in  any  angler’s 


THE  MUSKRAT  bodied  Nymph. 


fly  box.  I’m  sure  that  weighted  streamers  would  during 
early  fishing.  The  same  applies  to  them  that  have 
been  mentioned  about  weighted  nymphs.  When  fished 
deep  the  trout  really  have  a chance  to  look  them  over, 
Weighted  streamers  are  somewhat  difficult  to  cast,  bul 
the  wonderful  way  they  can  be  manipulated  in  the 
water  more  than  makes  up  for  it.  With  the  weigh! 
being  within  the  fly,  they  will  bob  and  dance  quite 
realistically  when  the  rod  tip  is  raised  and  lowered. 
Under  normal  stream  conditions,  or  when  the  water  is 
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low,  the  weighted  streamer  will  cause  a considerable 
splash  when  entering  the  water.  During  ordinary  early 
spring  conditions  however,  this  splash  seldom  causes 
the  trout  any  great  concern.  A good  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  early  season  angling  with  streamers  is  never 
to  give  up  on  a trout  if  he  shows  the  slightest  interest 
in  your  offering.  Streamers  seem  to  arouse  a strong 
curiosity  in  trout.  Often  they  will  look  a streamer 
over  and  seem  to  size  it  up  for  several  casts,  then  for 
no  particular  reason  suddenly  seize  it. 

I have  not  done  much  research  regarding  the  origin 
of  weighted  fly  fishing,  but  I believe  that  it  was  really 
developed  by  the  steelhead  fisherman  of  the  west 


coast.  The  big  rivers  which  annually  play  host  to  the 
migrating  rainbows  are  swift  and  deep,  and  it  was 
soon  learned  that  ordinary  flys  would  not  do  the  job 
if  one  wanted  to  catch  the  ocean-run  fish  that  were 
in  them.  Weighted  flys  were  the  answer,  and  I believe 
that  if  statistics  were  known,  the  weighted  fly  users 
annually  take  as  many  steelheads  as  do  the  users  of 
trout  roe,  which  according  to  tradition  is  positively 
deadly  on  rainbows.  In  my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania 
we  have  no  ocean  run  of  rainbows,  but  the  weighted 
fly  if  used  properly  will  certainly  add  to  fishing  enjoy- 
ment. 


Who  can  dispute  that  a properly  constructed  and 
managed  farm  pond  serves  more  purposes  than  any 
other  single  feature  to  be  found  on  any  farm? 

It  can  implement  irrigation,  water  the  cattle,  afford 
fire  protection,  supplement  the  family  larder  and  pro- 
vide recreation.  In  combination  the  right  kind  of  a 
farm  pond  adds  value  to  a farm  far  beyond  the  time 
and  money  invested  in  it. 

Seldom  is  any  aspect  of  farm  operation  and  equally 
seldom  is  any  aspect  of  fishing  treated  with  even  near 
completeness  in  single  publications.  Yet,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  both  get  full  treatment  in  “Managing 
Farm  Fish  Ponds  for  Bass  and  Bluegills,”  an  18-page 
manual  written  by  Verne  E.  Davidson,  biologist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  as  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No. 

x.  K 

Whether  one  is  a landowner  contemplating  establish- 
ing a pond  or  saddled  with  a pond  that  is  unsatis- 


factory in  any  aspect,  or  is  just  a friend  of  such  an 
owner,  Bulletin  2094  has  the  answer  to  any  “how" 
that  may  be  raised  in  relation  to  a farm  pond  and 
fishing  therein. 

Its  contents,  well  illustrated  with  excellent  line 
drawings,  cover  the  subject  from  the  gleam  in  a 
farmer’s  eye  to  the  makings  of  a fine  main  course  for 
a Friday  dinner — or  any  day  or  meal,  for  that  matter. 

Following  are  the  headings  of  its  several  sections. 
Each  is  virtual  blueprint  in  non-technical  terms  for 
farmer  and  fishermen  alike:  Selecting  the  Site;  Building 
the  Pond;  Controlling  Erosion  and  Runoff;  Fish  Stock- 
ing; Using  Fertilizer — when,  what  kind,  how  much, 
where  and  how  often;  Water  Weeds  and  Their  Con- 
trol; Fishing  the  Pond — controlling  the  size  of  fish, 
when  to  begin,  how  often  to  fish,  baits  to  use;  Troubles 
and  Treatment. 

The  book  is  available  for  just  $.15,  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States  Printing  Office. 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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How  Pennsylvania  streams  are  to  be  spared 
the  adverse  effects  previously  caused 
by  bridge  and  highway  construction  and 
flood  control  measures.  The  answer  is  . . . 


SUB-CHANNELS 


After  approximately  two  years  of  discussions  and 
development,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways has  now  approved  a suggestion  made  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  has  included  a low  flow  channel 
as  a standard  specification  for  contractors  on  high- 
way and  bridge  construction  projects  involving  changes 
in  the  channels  of  Commonwealth  fishing  streams. 

This  is  a constructive  and  beneficial  development. 
The  Commission  believes  it  will  prevent  additional 
tangible  damage  to  Pennsylvania’s  waters  and  certainly 
minimize  losses  among  fish  life,  especially  trout. 

To  the  best  knowledge  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion, this  is  the  first  time  such  a solution  to  a prob- 
lem common  to  a number  of  states  has  been  devised. 
The  basic  sub-channel  idea  was  submitted  by  Daniel 
Reinhold,  the  Commission's  northcentral  regional  fish- 
ery manager. 

It  was  first  broached  to  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  in  the  spring  of  1956,  at  which  time  that 
department  agreed  to  install  such  channels  in  streams 
where  it  was  removing  flood  debris,  such  as  that  de- 


posited at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Diane. 

Shortly  afterward  a conference  was  called  and  held 
in  the  office  of  Forests  and  Waters  Secretary  Maurice 
Goddard.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  officials  of  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Departments  of  Highways, 
Health  and  Forests  and  Waters. 

Later  meetings  were  held  by  Fish  Commission  and 
Highways  Departments  technical  personnel.  Subse- 
quently the  Fish  Commission’s  chief  engineer,  Thomas 
F.  O’Hara,  calculated  a workable  formula  for  streams 
of  various  sizes  and  submitted  it,  accompanied  by 
drawings  and  specifications,  through  Forests  and 
Waters  to  the  Department  of  Highways  for  reference 
in  construction  work  involving  new  bridges  and  high- 
ways and  highways  relocations  where  stream  channels 
would  be  changed. 

Early  in  March,  1958  the  Department  of  High- 
ways announced  that  it  had  approved  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s proposal  and  that  effective  immediately,  ex- 
cept in  contracts  already  let,  the  standard  specifica- 
tion will  be  included  in  those  provided  to  contractors. 


Left  above  is  the  Highways  Department’s  new  design  for  channel  changes.  Note  that  the 
existing  or  natural  stream  bottom  elevation  remains  as  the  low  point  in  the  sub-channel,  with 
the  grade  elevation  established  as  set  forth  in  the  chart  below.  In  addition  to  thus  maintaining 
a normal  or  adequate  sub-channel  depth,  the  chart  also  prescribes  the  sub-channel  width.  In 
this  manner,  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream  will  be  confined  to  the  sub-channel,  thus  facilitate 
fish  passage  and  enable  normal  stream  temperatures  to  be  maintained.  The  opposite  conditions 
were  created  by  the  old  design  (right  above)  in  which  the  grade  elevation  was  set  at  the  level 
of  the  existing  stream  bottom. 


Channel  Bottom  Width  “A”  . . 

10' 

20' 

30' 

40' 

50'  & Over 

Sub-Channel  Width  “B” 

8' 

10' 

12' 

14' 

16' 

Sub-Channel  Depth  “C” 

1' 

l'-3" 

VO 

I 

V 

t-H 

l'-9" 

2' 

Other  specifications  concerning  the  use  and  design  of 
sub-channels  include  the  following:  (1)  No  sub-channel 
will  be  permitted  with  channels  having  a designed  bottom 
width  less  than  10';  (2)  On  tangent  alignment,  sub-channel 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  center  of  the  designed  channel; 
(3)  On  curved  alignment,  the  sub-channel  is  to  be  con- 
structed off-set  to  outside  of  curve;  (4)  Under  multi-span 
bridges,  sub-channel  is  to  be  constructed  to  best  meet 


adjacent  conditions;  (5*)  The  low  point  of  the  sub-channel 
shall  normally  be  variable,  averaging  “C”  distance  below 
grade  elevation. 

(*  The  Fish  Commission  has  recommended  that  this 
specification  be  re-worded  as  follows:  The  grade  eleva- 
tion shall  normally  be  variable,  averaging  “C”  distance 
above  the  bottom  natural  elevation  of  the  stream.  This 
natural  bottom  elevation  to  be  the  low  point  of  the  sub- 
channel.) 
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ABOVE  LEFT:  Clarks  Creek  in  Dauphin  County  in  its  natural  state,  20  to  30  feet  wide, 
upstream  from  Legislative  Route  22026.  Upper  right,  the  same  stream,  just  a few  hundred 
feet  below  the  point  pictured  on  the  left.  The  channel  was  widened  to  120  feet  over  a 
stretch  of  several  hundred  feet  above  and  below  the  newly  constructed  bridge.  Except  for 
projects  already  underway  and  those  for  which  contracts  are  already  let,  this  will  not  happen 
again  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  policy  announced  by  Highways  Secretary  Stevens. 


The  sub-channels  are  to  be  installed  in  fish-containing 
streams.  The  announcement  was  accompanied  by  a 
sub-channel  specification  sheet,  complete  with  design. 
The  substance  of  the  specification  sheet  is  contained 
in  the  box. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  gratified  that  the  two  de- 
partments whose  operations  have  such  great  impact 
on  the  streams  of  the  Commonwealth  have  seen  fit 
to  accept  and  put  into  practice  the  suggestion  for- 
warded by  the  Commission. 

Why  is  this  so  important? 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
streams  were  altered  in  the  course  of  highway  work 
of  flood  debris  removal  to  comtruct  wide,  flat  chan- 
nels. These  tended  to  spread  the  water,  especially  in 
times  of  low  flow.  Sometimes  the  stretch  of  channel 
change  extended  for  a considerable  distance.  When  this 
was  done,  the  sun  often  warmed  the  water  so  greatly 
that  trout  could  not  survive.  Also,  in  flattening  the 
stream  bed  and  removing  stones  and  logs,  both  hiding 
and  resting  places  for  fish  of  all  species  were  elimi- 
nated. The  end  result  was  that  at  least  for  the  distance 
changed  the  stream  was  unsuited  to  fish  life  and  ren- 
dered relatively  barren. 

Now  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  type  channels  will 
concentrate  the  water  during  times  of  low  flow,  keep- 
ing it  cooler  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  They 
also  will  enable  freer  upstream  and  downstream  move- 
ment of  fish.  In  time  it  is  believed  that  the  natural 
action  of  the  water  will  uncover  stones  and  create 
pockets  that  may  provide  cover  and  feeding  stations, 
and  that  these  stretches  of  stream  will  again  become 
productive. 

The  new  development  is  exceptionally  important  in 
view  of  the  vast  increase  in  highway  construction  and 
reconstruction  that  is  now  taking  place. 

The  concern  and  interest  in  this  problem  held  by 


TWO  MORE  examples,  among  scores  across  the  state, 
of  the  former  design  for  channel  changes  attending  new 
bridge  construction.  Above,  the  Cedar  Creek  in  Allen- 
town, Lehigh  County,  normal  width  at  this  point  ap- 
proximately 12  feet,  widened  to  approximately  100  feet. 
Below,  the  Chickies  Creek  in  Lancaster  County,  bridged 
by  Route  72 — normal  width  approximately  25  feet, 
widened  to  approximately  100  feet. 


the  Conservation  agencies  of  other  states  and  federal 
agencies  has  already  evidenced  itself  by  their  requests 
at  this  early  date  for  the  details  of  the  accord  that  has 
been  reached  in  Pennsylvania. — W.V. 
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By  S.  R.  SLAYMAKER  II 

Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 


vs... 


The  stream  swept  through  green  meadows  with 
all  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 
nearly  as  wide  too,  and  just  as  nice  to  wade  as  the 
road  is  to  drive. 

It  was  mid-July,  a bright  lovely  afternoon  of  seventy 
degrees — spiked  with  pleasing  little  gusts  of  breeze: 
it  was  my  baptism  in  salmon  fishing,  and  on  the  fabled 
Miramichi  in  New  Brunswick,  to  boot. 

Twenty  years  af  longing  had  at  last  given  way  to 
realization.  Fancy  had  become  fact.  Every  sweeping 
cast,  unhindered  by  branches,  was  a pleasure.  It  was 
good  to  be  alive.  The  first  high  jumping,  rod-thumping 
grisle  was  ecstacy  (I  eventually  lost  him).  It  was  very 
good  to  be  alive. 

At  the  end  of  two  and  one-half  days  and  five  killed 
grisle  (no  very  big  stuff— all  about  six  pounds)  just 
a slight  edge  had  been  worn  off  of  my  enthusiasm.  May- 
be, I thought,  it  was  fatigue,  or  perhaps  it  was  just  that 
human  cussedness,  bom  of  insatiable  desire  for  some- 
thing better  . . . and  then  something  still  better. 

Upper  Left,  a small  stream — the  Elk  Creek  in  Tioga 
County.  Below  it  to  the  right,  bigger  but  not  the  biggest 
of  Pennsylvania's  trout  streams  is  Spring  Creek  in 
Centre  County. 


But  the  scales  were  washed  from  my  eyes  during  the 
last  evening  in  camp  by  the  only  other  guest,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a bachelor  New  England  surgeon 
in  his  late  seventies.  A thumb  nail  sketch  of  his  life 
revealed  a man  of  many  parts — all  fascinating. — He 
was  in  combat  medical  service  in  World  War  I,  then 
inherited  money  which  happily  afforded  him  latitude 
in  deciding  who  to  carve  (only  those  who  needed  it), 
time  enough  to  fish,  to  read  and  wish. 

In  breaking  off  for  the  night,  I expressed  the  hope 
that  we  could  get  together  again.  Though  ameinable, 
he  rejoined  that  that  would  not  be  likely  to  happen 
again  in  this  life.  One  who  is  crowding  the  four-score 
mark  does  not  plan  too  far  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  with  one  hand  on  the  cabin  door  and 
the  other  clutching  his  nightcap,  he  hit  his  most  im- 
portant point  when  he  glowered  and  blurted  out  some 
questions  as  to  where  I would  like  to  spend  my  last 
fishing  trip,  knowing  in  advance  that  it  to  be  the  last. 
Before  I could  answer,  he  allowed  that  he  would 
want  to  finish  on  a small  brook.  Brooks  were  real 
fun,  the  more  the  obstacles,  the  more  the  interest 
involved— salmon  streams  were  too  big  anyhow. 

He  put  his  finger  on  something  that  not  only  had  oc- 
curred to  me  on  this  trip,  but  on  earlier  ones  during  the 
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last  ten  years. 

There  was  the  Spray  River  in  Banff  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  so  fast  and  turbulent  that  one  gets  half 
afraid  to  wade  it.  There  was  the  same  situation  on  the 
Beaverkill  in  New  York  State.  To  a lesser  degree 
there  were  like  situations  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
during  high  water,  on  the  Brodheads,  Spring  Creek, 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  the  Tunkhannock,  the  Toby- 
hanna,  and  even  on  my  own  Lancaster  County’s  Octa- 
rara. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spray  River,  I was  bailed  out 
by  a small  chain  of  ponds.  On  the  Beaverkill  the  pay- 
off was  made  on  the  nearby  and  smaller  Esopous.  The 
same  has  held  true  elsewhere — perhaps  it’s  been  the 
same  with  you — the  bigger,  more  well-known  streams 
don’t  yield  good  results  as  often  as  the  smaller,  ofttimes 
unnamed  runs. 

Skipping  over  the  charming  character  of  smaller 
streams  or  brooks,  and  getting  down  to  cases — the 
first  factor  of  note  is  that  brooks  supply  a more  varied 
menu  for  trout  than  do  the  larger,  open  streams,  by 
virtue  of  greater  relative  tree  branch  coverage.  A 
mountain  run  in  woodland  is  virtually  “ceilinged”  by 
a latticework  of  branches,  while  branches  surrounding 
a larger  stream  very  often  only  cover  the  water  space 
adjacent  to  the  banks.  Thus  a brook  with  good  tree 
cover  serves  up  a wide  assortment  of  terrestial  insects, 
over  a greater  percentage  of  the  water  area. 

Several  years  ago  I fished  an  unnamed  mountain 
run  in  the  Poconos  and  could  not  make  a nickel. 
After  several  unrewarded  hours,  bright  green  worms 
were  noted  here  and  there  hanging  from  branches, 
over  the  water.  It  dawned  that  this  might  be  the 
answer  to  my  problem,  so  a large  Grizzly  King  wet  fly 
was  clipped  until  nothing  but  the  green  body  remained. 
Fished  high  or  low  it  was  the  answer — one  trout  after 
another.  Cleaning  revealed  that  the  fish  had  been 
gourging  themselves  on  said  green  worms. 

The  best  artificial  replica  would  see  a bright  green 
wool  body,  almost  any  dark  hackle,  but  fairly  sparse, 
tied  on  a #10  regular  shank  hook.  I suggest  that  the 
hackle  be  greased  and  that  the  “fly”  be  fished  hackle 
up,  with  the  body  of  the  hook  vertically  under  the 
surface.  On  different  occasions,  it  has  worked  for  me, 
on  small  streams  even  when  there  were  no  naturals 
around.  The  fish  must  have  hit  them  from  habit.  I 
have  never  done  well  with  this  green  worm  fly  on  a 
large  stream.  Apparently  the  relatively  few  that  get 
into  bigger  streams  are  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of 
their  usually  finicky  feeding  population. 

Another  instance  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of 
tree  cover  afforded  by  brooks  occurred  in  1952  . . . 
again  in  the  Poconos.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  frater- 
nity’s well  known  Ike  Waltons,  John  Stauffer,  was  with 
me.  There  had  been  an  early  afternoon  “hatch”  of 
something  akin  to  a Pale  Evening  Dun  which  we  had 


THE  “BRIGHT  green  worms”  (Spring  Canker  Worm — 
Paleacrita  vernata)  that  make  their  appearance  through- 
out Pennsylvania  generally  in  mid-May.  Dropping  from 
branches  overhanging  small  streams,  they  will  often  set 
trout  to  feeding.  A little  ingenuity,  similar  to  the  author’s, 
could  turn  a day  of  inaction  astream  into  a very  satis- 
factory one. 

fished  wet  with  some  success.  But  all  bets  seemed  off 
with  the  onset  of  a flash  thunderstorm  and  shower. 
After  the  storm  passed  with  no  better  luck,  the  mentor 
suggested  a large  dry  fly — all  of  which  seemed  incon- 
sistent— but  this  we  did. 

I went  for  a huge  Parma  Belle,  he  for  a deer  hair 
wing  Grey  Wolf,  number  6.  For  about  thirty  minutes 
we  worked  mayhem.  Since  what  we  used  and  how — 
earlier — bore  no  relation  to  the  later  use  of  the  big 
dry  flies,  John's  contention  that  after  rains  trout  are 
on  the  make  for  large  terrestial  insects  blown  from 
trees,  seemed  more  than  plausible. 

One  constant  advantage  of  the  small  over  the  large 
streams  is  the  temperature  factor.  The  greater  amount 
of  shade  keeps  a brook  colder  in  hot  weather  than 
the  not  as  well  shaded  larger  streams.  It  is  generally 
known  what  warm  water  does  to  trout  activity-wise. 

Along  these  lines  I have  taken  temperatures  on  the 
Tunkhannock  of  sixty-eight  degrees  when  a small 
well  covered  brook  trout  run  a mile  away  on  the 
same  day  registered  fifty-eight  degrees.  Always,  but 
always,  the  run  has  yielded  fish  in  hot  weather,  when 
the  Tunk  just  would  not  produce. 

Another  pleasing  aspect  of  brooks  is  that  being 
mostly  off  the  beaten  track  they  rarely  are  as  crowded 
as  bigger,  more  well  known  waters. 

Some  might  say  “How  do  you  ever  find  such  places?” 
The  best  bet  at  the  moment  are  the  topo  maps  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Geodetic  Survey.  Even  road  maps 
can  be  helpful  on  a few  occasions.  Or,  in  out  of  the 
way  spots,  a few  questions  directed  at  the  natives  can 
pay  off.  Also,  much  good  fishing  has  been  missed 
by  those  who,  while  on  larger  streams,  never  take 
time  to  explore  the  feeder  streams. 

In  hot  weather  some  large  trout  get  into  the  cool 
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feeders.  A friend  of  mine  got  some  very  heavy  fish  in 
this  way  on  Kettle  Creek. 

The  biggest  complaint  that  is  thrown  against  small 
stream  fishing  is  the  ever  present  obstacles — bank  side 
underbrush,  overhanging  tree  limbs,  and  a dearth  of 
water  to  cover  up  mistakes.  True  enough,  but  there 
are  some  answers. 

If  you’re  not  averse  to  the  method,  there  is  of  course 
spinning.  For  those  not  so  inclined,  an  ideal  rig  is  a 
spinning  rod  with  a regular  single  action  fly  rod  reel — 
the  lightest  fly  line  on  the  lightest  spinning  rod.  Since 
the  rod  is  shorter  than  most  fly  rods,  but  still  whippy, 
this  rig  can  be  most  handy  in  overcoming  natural 
obstacles. 

Still  another  complaint  bandied  about  concerns  the 
small  size  of  fish  usually  found  in  runs  or  brooks. 
True  again,  for  as  fish  grow  larger,  they  generally 
seek  out  more  elbow  room.  Nevertheless,  the  occasional 
big  one  which  stays  put,  rates  seeking  him  out.  Besides, 
what’s  wrong  with  trout  eight  to  ten  inches  and  small 
streams  do  have  a fair  quota  of  them.  And  even  still 
smaller  trout  are  fun.  They  are  more  cooperative  than 
their  big  brothers  and  you  can  always  put  them  back. 

In  short,  the  small  streams  can  be  ever  so  much 
more  fun  to  fish — -obstacles  or  no.  Each  and  every 
eddy,  ripple,  and  pool  present  their  individual  chal- 
lenge. The  dearth  of  long  smooth  stretches,  deep  and 
large  pools — both  very  often  deceiving  time  wasters — 
can  really  be  a blessing. 


Instead  you  are  faced  with  small  aprons  of  water, 
a ripple  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  tail.  One  bad 
move — a sloppy  cast — for  example,  or  a failure  to 
conceal  yourself — and  the  jig  is  up  for  that  stretch 
and  you  must  try  another.  Hence  your  hours  astream 
fly  swiftly,  because  the  very  smallness  of  the  stream 
necessitates  your  moving  on  . . . and  on. 

But  getting  back  to  the  size  of  fish  in  small  streams. 
When  you  hit  the  perfect  stretch,  and  do  everything 
right  to  no  avail,  it  is  possible  that  you’ve  run  into 
what  I have  come  to  call  the  “king  of  the  mountain” 
situation.  It’s  where  one  of  those  few  really  big  trout 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  stay  in  a small  stream 
and  for  the  want  of  elbow  room  drive  away  the  “small 
fry.”  So  if  any  given  stretch  of  an  otherwise  productive 
brook  fails  to  match  par,  sneak  back  later  and  work 
it  over  carefully.  And  failing  in  all  other  approaches, 
try  flicking  a nymph  into  the  head  of  the  stretch  and 
allowed  to  drift  towards  the  tail. 

Yes,  my  New  England-Miramichi  surgeon  friend 
did  have  something  on  the  subject  of  small  streams 
versus  large. 

In  fact,  the  rumination  which  his  comments  in- 
spired brings  to  mind  this  equally  sagacious  observation 
by  another  friend  of  longer  acquaintance  who  happened 
to  be  a card  player:  “Fishing  a small  stream  is  like 
being  up  against  an  expert  at  bridge — you  must  care- 
fully plan  every  play  before  you  make  it — or  you 
just  plain  won’t  make  out!” 


That  Dingell-Jolmsoift  Error 


In  mid-January,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  was  deluged  with  letters  written  in  the 
garnet  of  tones — from  the  mild,  polite  inquiry  type  to 
the  scorching  indictment.  All  were  prompted  by  the 
Fish  & Wildlife  announcement  that  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Dingell-Johnson  allocations  to  the  states, 
the  1958  apportionment  would  be  approximately  15% 
below  last  year. 

Of  course  Pennsylvania  was  well  represented  among 
the  inquiries,  including  the  formal  “how  come?”  penned 
by  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.  The  original  for  the  Key- 
stone State  was  $168,878.  The  corrected  amount  was 
fixed  at  $121,930.  In  1957,  Pennsylvania  received 
$141,976. 

The  answer  to  all  inquiries  was  best  contained  in 
an  item  in  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin  of  Febru- 
ary as  follows: 

D-J  Funds  Corrected 

Last  October  13,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
acting  in  good  faith  (though  erroneously)  on  the  basis 


of  an  official  Treasury  Department  report,  reported  big 
increases  in  federal-aid  funds  accumulated  for  fish 
restoration  activities  in  fiscal  1958.  It  was  believed 
at  the  time,  for  example,  that  the  states’  sport  fishery 
programs  would  benefit  from  an  additional  $1V$  mil- 
lions— a 24  per  cent  jump. 

Now,  after  much  unhappy  confusion,  the  record  is 
straightened  out.  True  copies  of  a Revised  Certificate 
of  Apportionment  of  funds  for  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958,  have  been  sent  to  fish  and  game  agencies  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  The  revised  figure  now  certified 
by  the  Treasury  Department  is  $4,717,219.88. 

The  error  leading  to  the  earlier  much  higher  figure 
was  made  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Somehow, 
Treasury  inadvertently  included  amounts  that  were  ap- 
portioned in  1957. 

The  new  figure  represents  a modest  decrease  from 
the  previous  year’s  figure  of  $4,826,000.  The  funds 
come  from  collections  of  excise  taxes  on  fishing  tackle 
items.  They  are  spent  by  the  states  on  projects  designed 
to  improve  sport  fishing. 
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or  there  may  not  be  publie 
fishing  tomorrow" 


It  is  not  the  tomorrow  of  one  day  hence,  but  it  is  a 
tomorrow  that  may  well  lie  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  who  read  this. 

The  startling  and  sobering  prospect  that  public  fish- 
ing may  someday  exist  only  in  this  nation’s  history  of 
recreation  has  been  posed  by  the  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute subsequent  to  a survey  it  conducted  among  the 
fish  and  game  agencies  of  all  the  States  and  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  survey:  to  deter- 
mine how  many  agencies  have  included  the  acquisition 
of  public  access  to  their  waters  in  their  action  programs 
and  the  extent  of  that  activity. 

From  replies  received,  it  appears  that  at  least  29 
States,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  are  engaged  to 
varying  degress  in  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping public  access  to  fishing 
waters.  Pennsylvania  is  among 
them.  However,  of  Pennsylvania’s 
neighbors,  only  Delaware,  New 
York  and  West  Virginia  are  on  the 
list. 

Exclusive  of  254  access  sites  on 
TVA  lakes  deeded  over  to  Tennes- 
see, 1,579  areas  have  opened  up  470,555  acres  of 
natural  or  artificial  lakes  to  public  fishing  through  the 
access  programs  of  these  states.  In  addition,  5,208 
miles  of  streams  and  rivers  were  made  available  to  fish- 
ing and  boat  travel  and  1,182  miles  of  stream  banks 
previously  closed  are  now  available  through  another 
653  access  sites.  Boat  launching  facilities  have  been 
constructed  on  302  of  the  latter. 

The  total  cost  of  the  above  access  areas  has  been 
$9,173,100,  approximately  !4  of  which  was  Dingell 
Johnson  money.  It’s  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  total 
outlay  came  from  general  tax  revenues. 

Looking  ahead,  404  additional  similar  sites  are  ex- 
pected to  be  added  by  1959.  “Commendable,  but  only 
a drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  needs,”  says  S.  F.  I. 

If  present  costs  would  remain  constant,  it  would  re- 
quire 70  times  as  much  money  as  has  already  been 
spent  to  assure  minimum  perpetual  public  access  to  the 
waters  and  waterways  within  the  United  States.  Spe- 


cifically, it  would  require  approximately  $640  million — 
nearly  14  times  the  total  amount  spent  annually  for 
all  phases  of  fish  conservation  by  the  48  states  collec- 
tively. And  the  longer  it  is  put  off  the  more  it  will 
cost. 

What’s  to  be  done?  Sport  Fishing  Institute  says: 

“As  a starter,  anglers  must  become  willing  to 
pay  more  for  their  fishing  licenses — their  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  outdoor  arenas  for  their  favorite 
sport.  Currently,  anglers  pay  less  than  10c  per 
recreational  day  through  purchase  of  licenses  for 
‘admission’  to  their  sport — the  admission  that  is  the 
primary  source  of  funds  to  perpetuate  the  resource 
that  makes  fishing  possible.  However,  the  same 
anglers  willingly  pay  an  average  of  50c  admission 
to  a movie. 


50/  A pay  7 
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“We  believe  anglers  must  be  willing  to  pay  at 
least  50c  per  recreational  day  to  enjoy  their  sport— 
about  5 fold  present  license  fees — 
or  there  may  not  be  public  fishing 
tomorrow.  Moreover,  salt  water 
anglers  must  be  willing  to  pay  their 
way  through  licensing. 

“The  question  of  coastal  shore- 
line is  a special  problem  by  itself. 
Along  the  3700  miles  of  the  east 
and  Gulf  coast  alone,  according  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  it  would  be  difficult  even 
now  to  purchase  a lot  with  a 100  foot  frontage  for 
under  $3500.  This  is  a critical  problem  for  salt  water 
anglers  today.  It  affects  access  to  some  IIV2  million 
acres  of  marine  fishing  water  on  both  coasts. 


“In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  sport  fishing  indus- 
try as  a whole  must  be  willing  to  shoulder  its  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  the  Fish  and 
Game  agencies  have  a responsibility  to  show  the  way. 
They  must  regularly  devote  a substantial  part  of  their 
annual  budgets — perhaps  10  to  20% — to  purchase 
lake  and  stream  sites  for  perpetual  public  access  to 
fishing  waters.  Otherwise  the  job  will  never  get  done.” 


“ The  development  of  a National  Clean  Streams  Pro- 
gram is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Water  is  one  of 
our  most  critical  resources  and  the  pollution  of  our 
waterways  is  an  extravagant  waste.” 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


Froze  In  Its  Track! 


One  day  during  February  Mr.  James 
Miller  of  Chambersburg,  operating  a 
snow  plow  and  while  crossing  the  Cono- 
cocheague  Creek,  East  Branch,  he  saw  a 
mallard  hen  making  an  attempt  to  fly  off 
the  ice.  Miller  stopped  his  truck  and  in- 
vestigated. He  found  the  feet  of  the  duck 
frozen  to  the  ice.  He  went  to  his  truck 
and  got  a wrench,  broke  the  ice  around 
the  duck  and  cleaned  the  ice  from  its 
feet.  He  released  it  and  it  flew  upstream 
no  worse  for  the  experience. 

— Bryce  Carnell,  Warden 

Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Not  So  Good  This  Year 


I have  received  many  inquiries  from  walleye  fishermen  this 
winter  who  were  wondering  why  the  fishing  for  walleyes 
has  not  been  as  good  as  during  the  ’56-’57  season.  During  that 
season  walleye  fishing  in  the  lower  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River  was  excellent.  However,  fishing  during  the 
’57-’58  winter  months  has  been  very  poor. 

— Harold  Corbin,  Warden  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 

Good  Farmer-Sportsman  Relationship 

On  the  13th  of  the  month  the  East  End  Blue  Rock  Sports- 
men’s Club  of  Mifflin  County  held  their  annual  Farmer’s 
Night  Banquet.  There  were  77  farmer  guests  at  this  affair. 
Needless  to  say  that  a club  activity  such  as  this  goes  a long 
way  to  promote  goodwill  between  the  landowners  and  the 
sporting  public. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden 

Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

Good  Sucker  Fishing  In  Bedford  County 

On  the  28th  of  February  at  the  Koon  Lake  and  March 
1 at  the  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County  one  could  see  the 
much  interest  and  sportsmanship  displayed.  At  Koon  Lake 
rainbow  trout  were  feeding,  it  was  noticed  that  in  most 
cases  the  trout  were  handled  and  released  very  carefully. 
At  the  Shawnee  Lake  on  account  of  the  ice,  places  to  fish 
were  limited,  but  the  fishermen  would  crowd  a little  closer 
together  to  make  room  for  a newcomer.  Hundreds  of  suckers 
were  caught  and  it  was  noticed  that  when  a person  quit 
fishing  and  had  not  been  successful  some  fisherman  would 
share  his  catch  with  him. 

- — William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 

Snow  and  Tragedy! 

On  recent  patrols  I have  found  a number  of  dead  deer 
and  a few  wild  turkeys  that  had  died  during  the  severe 
weather  here  in  Potter  County.  With  the  weather  getting 
down  to  25  below  zero  and  the  ground  covered  with  three 
feet  of  snow  it  was  impossible  for  the  game  to  get  around 
or  to  get  food.  Some  of  our  roads  are  still  blowed  full  of 
snow  with  drifts  up  to  20  feet  deep.  In  some  of  the  shaded 


spots  I expect  to  see  snow  on  the  ground  until  the  30th 
of  May. 

— Kenneth  Aley,  Warden 
Potter  County 

Shoes  For  Boots 

Usually  you  associate  boots  with  a 
fish  warden,  but  I have  been  forced 
to  use  snow  shoes,  due  to  the  heavy 
snowfall  which  hit  the  Northeast.  I 
have  spent  several  hours  on  them  and 
walked  many  miles  checking  ice  fisher- 
men and  ponds  which  have  a heavy 
winter  fish  kill. 

— Willard  G.  Persun,  Warden 
Bradford  County 

More  Hard  Winter  News 

This  has  been  the  worst  winter  in  twelve  years  as  far  as 
roads  being  closed  by  snow  drifts.  In  fact  some  of  the  roads 
leading  to  streams  in  this  area  are  still  impassable. 

— Arthur  L.  Walker,  Warden 
Indiana  and  Cambria  Counties 

Not  Many — But  Big! 

Sugar  Lake,  Crawford  County  produced  several  nice  large- 
mouth  bass  this  year.  The  largest  I know  of  being  22  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  nearly  5 pounds. 

— Clarence  W.  Shearer,  Warden 
Venango  County 

Up  For  Air! 

Due  to  the  long  cold  spell  Conneaut  Marsh  froze  solid 
and  when  the  beaver  season  opened  the  trappers  cut  holes 
in  the  ice  to  set  traps,  fish  boiled  out  of  the  holes.  Perch, 
bullheads  and  bluegills.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  lack 
of  oxygen  in  the  water  as  this  area  has  a very  heavy  growth 
of  vegetation  on  the  bottom. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  former  Warden 
Crawford  County 

Friends  In-deed,  Those  Fishermen 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  at 
Oneida  Dam  recently,  I found  some 
fishermen  with  four  robin  companions. 
These  robins  were  so  hungry  that  they 
would  eat  worms  and  bread  crumbs 
from  the  hands  of  the  fishermen. 
Temperature  was  18  above  with  18 
inches  of  snow. 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  & Beaver  Counties 

Fast  and  Furious! 

I checked  3 fishermen  on  the  Allegheny  River  recently 
and  learned  they  had  caught  approximately  50  fair  sized 
suckers  through  the  ice  and  all  in  about  3 hours  time. 

- — Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  & Clarion  Counties 
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Take  Time  To  Take  It  Easy 


By  ROGER  LATHAM 


Some  of  the  toughest  old  buzzards  I know  are  men 
in  their  sixties  and  seventies  who  can  still  lead  the 
pack  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  or  can  carry  a big 
canoe  over  a portage  without  even  breathing  hard. 
But  these  men  have  never  done  anything  else  all  their 
lives  and  they’re  hard  as  nails  from  constant  exercise. 
If  they  didn’t  have  perfect  hearts,  they  would  have  been 
dead  years  ago. 

But  most  fishermen  don’t  live  that  way.  The  average 
guy  polishes  the  seat  of  his  pants  on  solid  oak  8 hours 
a day  for  about  50  weeks  out  of  the  year.  He  rides  to 
work  in  his  car  or  on  the  bus,  takes  the  elevator  up- 
stairs and  down  again,  and  in  general  exerts  himself 
very  little. 

Of  course,  in  summer  he  does  better.  He  mows  the 
lawn,  does  a little  gardening,  walks  more,  and  may 
get  reasonably  well  toughened  up  by  his  fishing  and 
hunting  activities.  But  with  the  end  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son and  the  beginning  of  bad  weather,  he  literally  goes 
into  hibernation.  Rigorous  muscular  work  practically 
stops  and  he  becomes  softer  and  softer  as  the  winter 
progresses.  And  on  top  of  that,  the  cold  weather  whets 
his  appetite  to  the  point  where  eating  becomes  one  of 
his  winter  sports. 

By  April,  the  average  fisherman  is  then  5 to  30 
pounds  overweight  and  his  muscles  are  not  much 
harder  than  his  wife’s.  He’s  breathing  hard  by  the  time 
he  climbs  the  stairs  in  his  home  and  he  grunts  every- 
time  he  leans  over  to  tie  his  shoes.  And  any  unusual 
exertion  at  this  time  leaves  him  with  sore  muscles  and 
aches  and  pains  all  over. 

What  so  many  fishermen  forget  is  that  the  heart's  a 
muscle,  too.  When  your  arm,  leg,  and  stomach  muscles 
are  getting  flabby  from  lack  of  use,  the  heart  muscle 
is  doing  the  same  thing.  After  all,  if  it  has  no  need  to 
speed  up  to  supply  extra  sugar  and  oxygen  for  heavy 
work  for  months  at  a time,  it  can  grow  soft,  too. 

Then  comes  the  first  day  of  trout  season  or  that  early 
excursion  for  walleyes  or  perch.  This  same  man  with 
the  wobbly  legs  and  lazy  heart  gets  up  long  before 
daylight,  stuffs  himself  full  of  ham  and  eggs  and  a quart 
of  coffee,  and  then  takes  off  up  his  favorite  stream 
for  three  miles.  He  knows  that  there  are  more  trout 
than  he  can  catch  in  the  first  quarter  mile,  but  he 
keeps  going  anyway,  often  practically  at  a dog  trot. 

His  out-of-condition  muscles  rebel,  and  before  he 
knows  it  he  has  a sore  arm  from  using  his  fly  rod,  sore 


leg  muscles  from  climbing  over  rocks  and  wading  fast 
riffles,  and  maybe  a heart  which  is  refusing  to  take  on 
this  unexpected  load.  The  result  is  a heart  attack,  per- 
haps only  a mild  one,  but  perhaps  a fatal  one. 

The  same  holds  true  for  other  kinds  of  fishing.  A hard 
row  or  paddle  against  the  current  or  for  too  long  a time 
can  end  in  the  same  manner.  Lifting  and  carrying  a 
heavy  boat  from  the  car  to  the  stream  or  lake  is  per- 
haps asking  for  trouble.  Even  wading  waist  deep 
against  a strong  current  can  be  too  strenuous  for  some. 

What  should  a man  past  40  do  besides  using  a little 
good  sense  about  overloading  his  heart?  Well,  there 
are  a number  of  things. 


/V£V  SA*rr*- 


First,  he  should  have  a medical  check-up  at  regular 
intervals,  and  particularly  just  before  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing seasons.  If  the  physical  examination  reveals  some 
abnormality — high  blood  pressure,  for  example,  the 
doctor  can  prescribe  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise 
he  will  dare  to  take. 
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Secondly,  he  should  remember  that  there  are  other 
things  besides  exercise  which  place  a strain  on  the 
heart.  Over-eating,  excessive  smoking  and  drinking, 
emotional  excitement,  not  enough  rest  and  sleep,  and 
other  similar  excesses  contribute  greatly  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a heart  attack.  The  middle-aged  fisherman 
who  sits  up  half  the  night  playing  cards,  drinking  and 
smoking  heavily,  and  then  gets  up  after  three  or  four 
hours  of  sleep,  eats  a big  breakfast  and  then  goes  out 
for  a long  tramp  along  a stream  or  rows  a boat  for  a 
couple  of  miles  is  asking  for  trouble. 

A person  can  often  tell  if  he  has  a defective  heart 
by  certain  symptoms.  These  are  (1)  increasing  breath- 
lessness during  exercise;  (2)  dizzy  spells;  (3)  chest 
pains  after  exertion,  a heavy  meal  or  excitement;  (4) 
increasing  fatigue  after  ordinary  tasks;  (5)  noticeable 
change  in  the  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  heart  beat;  (6)  a 
tendency  for  ankle  swelling  after  a tough  day.  If  one 
or  more  of  these  danger  signals  appear,  a man  had 
better  have  a doctor  check  his  heart. 

If  someone  has  a heart  attack,  one  should  loosen  his 
clothing  and  give  him  lots  of  air.  Don’t  move  him 
or  fuss  with  him  too  much.  If  he  is  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, he  can  be  made  more  comfortable  by  wiping 
him  with  a cool,  damp  cloth.  Reassure  the  patient  and 
insist  upon  complete  rest.  Get  him  to  a hospital  or  a 
doctor  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  give  any 
stimulant  or  medication. 

If  you  are  alone  and  have  an  attack,  try  to  get  help 
by  calling  someone  else.  Remain  quiet  if  at  all  possible 
and  don’t  ever  get  into  your  car  and  attempt  to  drive 
home  if  the  symptoms  appear  to  subside  temporarily. 
Many  have  tried  this  and  died  of  a second  attack  be- 


fore they  got  there.  Let  someone  else  drive  you  to  a 
doctor  or  a hospital. 

This  is  not  meant  to  frighten  every  fisherman  past 
50  into  staying  at  home.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
can’t  fish  and  enjoy  it  after  you’re  80.  But  it  is  wise 
to  slow  down  a little  and  to  follow  certain  rules  of 

safety. 


Don't  try  to  see  how  far  you  can  fish  or  how  fast 
you  can  travel.  This  seldom  means  better  fishing  any- 
way. More  fish  can  be  taken  by  the  careful  observant 
man  than  the  one  who  acts  like  he  is  running  a foot 
race.  Sit  down  and  rest  occasionally  and  look  around 
you  to  see  how  beautiful  the  stream,  the  forests  and 
the  skies  are.  Watch  the  animal  and  bird  life  around 
you.  This  is  often  more  fun  than  fishing.  And  watch 
the  stream  for  rises,  for  insect  hatches,  and  for  spots 
missed  by  the  hasty  fisherman. 

If  you  do  you’ll  live  longer  and  have  more  fun  in 
the  long  run! 


Unusual.... All  tlie  Way 


The  size  of  this  muskellunge — length,  46";  girth, 
11 V2";  weight,  25  lbs. — in  itself  is  unusual  for  Penn- 
sylvania. But  taken  through  a hole  in  the  ice  from  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Wardwell  Eddy,  three  miles  above 
Warren,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  makes  it  one  for  the 
books. 

Still  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  its  captor,  Lynn 
Beach  of  Warren,  was  actually  fishing  for  muskies. 


Learning  that  some  of  these  fresh  water  tigers  were 
being  caught  by  ice  fishermen  angling  for  perch  in 
New  York’s  Lake  Chatauqua,  he  decided  to  set  up 
shop  over  one  of  the  River’s  known  “muskie  holes.” 
He  reported  action  on  several  occasions  before  this 
one  went  all  the  way  for  a live  shiner  on  the  business 
end  of  a hand  line.  The  ensuing  tussle  lasted  about 
ten  minutes. 
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Fishy  Mishaps 

By  DAVID  GUNSTON 


Hampshire,  England 


We  seldom  regard  nature  as  having  accidents,  so 
firmly  yet  quite  wrongly  do  we  look  upon  the  workings 
of  instinct  as  infallible.  Yet  accidental  injury  and  fre- 
quently death — for  in  the  wild  injury  usually  means 
ultimate  death — are  commonplace  among  all  kinds  of 
creatures,  even  among  fish,  which  are  probably  the 
| last  creatures  one  might  suspect  of  living  dangerous  or 
r risky  lives. 

Quite  a number  of  queer  accidents  that  have  befallen 
fish  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time,  some  over 
and  over  again,  others  but  once.  But  for  all  the  in- 
stances where  visual  proof  of  the  happening  was  avail- 
able, either  when  the  dead  fish  were  discovered,  or  as 
sometimes  happens,  when  an  angler  or  someone 
actually  comes  upon  one  or  more  fish  in  some  strange 
predicament,  there  must  inevitably  be  thousands  more 
that  occur  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  by  man. 

The  way  of  life  of  certain  species  of  fish  does  much 
to  influence  their  susceptibility  towards  accidental 
death,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  the 
more  voracious  and  the  more  adventurous  species  run 
into  trouble  most  often. 

As  is  well  known  the  pike  takes  some  beating  for 
voracity  and  almost  monstrous  gluttony,  and  this  trait 
has  led  to  many  strange  pike  deaths.  Pike  will  try  to 
swallow  anything,  but  as  a fish  has  a rigid  gullet  which 
stretches  but  little,  unlike  a bird  or  a snake  which  can 
often  get  down  large  victims  literally  at  a stretch,  it  is 
limited  as  to  the  size  of  a single  meal.  Instances  of  pike 
endeavouring  to  swallow  large  trout  are  quite  numer- 
ous; in  one  case  the  trout  was  a three-pounder  and 
the  pike  only  twice  that  weight,  and  the  two  were 
found  among  the  reeds  both  alive  and  in  mortal  com- 
bat. Two  other  pike  were  found  alive  and  fighting,  the 
head  of  one  firmly  fixed  into  the  jaws  and  gullet  of 
the  other  as  far  as  its  pectoral  fins.  Yet  when  cap- 
tured both  fish  were  found  to  be  of  equal  size. 

More  frequently  the  pike  are  discovered  dead  from 
exhaustion  and  starvation,  sometimes  in  shallow  water 
where  the  stronger  had  driven  the  other.  More  than 
once  fish  of  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  size  have  been 
found  inextricably  wedged  one  into  the  mouth  of  the 
other. 


Smaller  fish  like  roach  and  rudd  also  get  stuck  half- 
way and  if  as  sometimes  happens  the  victim  has  stiff 
spiny  dorsal  fins,  these  get  wedged  right  into  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bigger  fish  so  securely  that  neither 
can  get  rid  of  the  other,  and  both  eventually  die.  One 
extra  voracious  pike  had  swallowed  a long  eel,  the 
head  end  of  which  was  actually  partly  digested  in  its 
stomach  with  the  tail  still  protruding  from  its  paws, 
wriggling  as  eels  know  how.  In  this  state  it  actually 
grabbed  a small  rudd  used  as  a spinning  bait  and 
choked  itself,  a fate  it  had  surely  deserved  at  the  time 
of  the  earlier  meal. 

Such  incidents  usually  mean  the  downfall  of  the 
big  fish  if  it  is  discovered  alive  and  kicking,  for  anglers 
or  not,  few  people  can  resist  joining  in  such  struggles 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  But  not  so  the  pike  which 
attacked  an  up-ending  swan  on  a river  which  was  seen 
by  a boatman  and  recorded  by  E.  Marshall  Hardy.  The 
fish  kept  up  its  grip  on  the  bird’s  head  long  enough  to 
drown  it  and  in  spite  of  the  powerful  flaying  of  its  wings 
and  the  boatman’s  intervention  with  an  oar.  In  that 
case  it  was  an  accident  for  the  swan. 

Anglers  themselves  are  not  immune  from  accidents 
involving  fish  if  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1760 
and  recorded  by  way  of  warning  in  a very  old  angling 
book  is  anything  to  go  by.  “A  few  days  since,”  it  says, 
“as  Mr.  William  Davis,  a young  gentleman  of  Car- 
marthen, South  Wales,  was  fishing  in  a boat,  a little 
distance  from  the  above  place,  he  caught  a small  sole 
and  just  biting  off  the  head,  as  the  custom  there  is,  in 
order  to  kill  it,  the  fish  slipped  so  far  down  his  throat 
as  to  choke  him  immediately.” 

Some  piscatorial  misadventures  are  naturally  on  a 
larger  scale,  involving  big  game  fish  on  occasion. 
Species  like  the  swordfish,  with  an  underwater  speed  of 
a timed  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  over  three  times  that 
of  a submarine  going  all  out,  have  been  known  to  drive 
their  swords  right  through  the  bottoms  of  fishermen’s 
rowing-boats,  piercing  several  layers  of  hardwoods  re- 
inforced with  copper  sheeting.  One  particularly  strong 
specimen  actually  forced  its  sword  through  both  sides 
of  a small  boat  and  was  stuck  firmly  in  one  position. 
Such  happenings  make  certain  of  a catch  for  the 
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anglers,  although  they  may  cause  some  minutes  of 
great  danger  and  anxiety  until  the  monsters  are  finally 
despatched. 

The  Australian  kingfish  has  been  known  to  run  into 
trouble  through  its  own  powers.  A six-foot  specimen 
shot  upwards  for  a tow-line  bait  intended  for  it,  missed 
its  mark  and  rose  clean  out  of  the  water  in  an  upward 
swoop  which  took  it  right  through  the  stout  cotton 
duck  of  a lugger’s  mainsail.  Quite  unintended  also 
was  the  airward  leap  of  a Mako  shark,  which  some- 
times rises  thirty  feet  out  of  the  sea.  This  particular  one 
was  unaware  of  the  close  presence  of  the  angler’s  boat 
and  his  great  leap  landed  him  flat  on  to  the  cockpit 
of  a large  launch  where  he  did  great  damage  to  the 
fittings  in  his  floundering. 

Fish  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  accidents  to  other 
creatures  that  feed  upon  them,  notably  birds.  Two 
sea-birds,  a gannet  and  a guillemot,  once  dived  down- 
wards after  the  same  fish  in  the  water.  Both  missed 
their  aim  and  the  gannet’s  spear-like  bill  went  clean 
through  the  smaller  bird's  breast.  The  gannet  was  later 
found  in  a sorry  state  on  the  beach  with  the  dead  guil- 
lemot hanging  round  its  neck,  struggling  vainly  to  free 


itself  of  its  unwanted  victim.  On  another  occasion  the 
gannet  actually  dived  head-first  into  a guillemot  which 
was  flying  right  beneath  it  over  the  sea.  Gannets  have 
also  been  known  to  drive  their  great  beaks  into  the 
open  mouths  of  fish,  with  fatal  results  for  both 
creatures.  A garfish,  all  but  the  prey  of  yet  another  fish- 
ing gannet.  turned  slightly  at  the  point  of  impact,  and 
its  sharp  upper  mandible  pierced  the  bird’s  eye  and 
killed  it. 

Eels,  too,  often  cause  trouble  to  birds.  A feeding 
merganser  which  had  taken  a tiny  eel  of  some  two 
inches  in  length,  was  suffocated  by  it  when  one  end  of 
the  eel  stuck  into  its  throat  and  the  other  got  plugged 
into  a nostril.  Herons,  inordinately  fond  of  eels  at  all 
times,  have  had  accidental  deaths  caused  by  them.  One 
bird  which  had  caught  a very  long  and  vigorous  eel  was 
soon  strangled  when  the  eel  wound  itself  tightly  round 
the  bird’s  slender  neck.  But  perhaps  most  amazing  of 
all  was  the  case  of  the  heron  which  took  a two-foot 
eel  without  the  usual  precaution  of  killing  its  prey  be- 
fore so  doing.  The  eel  caused  the  death  of  the  bird  by 
gnawing  its  way  to  freedom  through  the  side  of  the 
heron’s  crop. 


Winter  Fish fn?s  Done 


At  last,  the  “Winter  Fishin's”  done, 
It’s  time  to  look  to  ’Spring’ — 

I’m  gettin’  mighty  lone-some,  son. 

To  give  the  ‘Rod’  a fling. 

It’s  time  to  bring  the  ‘Tip-ups’  in. 
And  polish-up  the  pole — 

And  see  how  well  the  reel  will  spin; 
And  find  a “Fishin’  Hole.” 

The  holes  we  cut  on  “Miller’s  Dam,” 
Where  once  our  shelter  stood; 

Are  gone  with  ice  that  made  a jamb. 
Like  piles  of  driftin’  wood. 

The  path  we  made  in  glistenin’  snow. 
Is  not  there  any-more; 

Another  sign  that  goes  to  show, 

That  winter’s  nearly  o’er. 

The  little  streamlets  on  the  hill 
Come  tricklin’  through  the  Noo! 

And  find  their  way,  and  finally  fill 
The  little  ramblin’  brooks. 


Boys  are  busy  makin’  Gigs — 

And  fancy  “Fishin’  flies,” 

And  other  kinds  o’  whirlly-gigs 
That  take  the  fish’s  eyes. 

Here  and  there,  a “Noble  heart” 

Comes  roamin’  round-a-bout. 

To  find  a place  where  he  can  start 
To  angle  for  his  ‘Trout.’ 

The  sun  is  higher  in  the  sky. 

And  shinin’  warmer  now: 

The  farmer’s  out  to  view  his  eye, 

On  ground  he’s  goin’  to  plow. 

Everywhere,  there’s  signs  of  spring 
That  tell  it  won’t  be  long — 

Till  birds  again,  will  come  and  bring 
Their  merry  little  song. 

The  “Winter  Fishin’s”  jest  ’bout  done. 

It’s  time  to  look  to  “Spring — ” 

I'm  gettin’  mighty  lonesome,  son. 

To  give  the  rod  a fling. 

J.  P.  Kossman. 
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A(RO$$  THE  NATION 


The  equivalent  of  the  study  and  subsequent  report 
of  the  practices  and  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  by  Robert  Heller  & Associates,  manage- 
ments consultants  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  late  1955,  is 
being  undertaken  in  three  other  states. 

In  mid  March,  the  Iowa  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  has  embarked  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  Ten-Year  Conservation  Plan  to  be  used 
in  establishing  future  iish,  game,  forestry  and  parks 
policies  and  programs  for  the  citizens  of  Iowa.  As  the 

! first  step,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  was  retained  and  will  head  up 
a group  of  consultants  who  will  conduct  the  study 
and  prepare  the  plan. 

At  the  suggestion  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  approved  by  Governor  George 
D.  Clyde,  a study  of  the  relations  between  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  the  National  Forests  in  Utah  and 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  state  is  to 
be  undertaken.  Elements  of  the  proposal  include  the 
present  condition  and  management  policies  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  in  the  states  watershed, 
grazing,  timber,  recreation,  wildlife  and  other  resources. 
The  make-up  of  the  proposed  Utah  study  group  is  still 
to  be  announced. 

In  California,  the  State  Legislature  directed  a study 
of  its  Fish  & Game  Department.  Ernest  F.  Swift,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
will  serve  as  a specialist  on  the  staff  of  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton,  a San  Francisco  management  consultant 
firm,  which  has  been  retained  by  the  State  Legislative 
Budget  Committee  to  make  the  study.  Swift  will  select 
other  wildlife  experts  to  analyze  the  department,  its 
organization,  procedures  and  policies  before  recom- 
mending any  changes. 


Does  Fishing  Dirty  the  Drink? 

Does  fishing  in  municipal  water  supply  reservoirs  result 
in  contamination  to  our  drinking  water?  From  the  City  of 
San  Diego  and  from  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
come  a resounding  NO.  For  over  40  years  the  reservoir  recrea- 
tion program  of  San  Diego  has  permitted  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing without  any  sanitary  complications.  And  this  holds  true 
for  municipal  water  reservoirs  in  Connecticut.  In  New  York, 
reservoir  fishing  has  been  permitted  and  encouraged  for  52 
years.  From  the  analysis  of  water  samples,  John  Aalto,  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Catskill  watersheds,  found  no  direct 
relation  between  the  number  of  fishermen  and  the  number 
of  bacteria  capable  of  transmitting  disease.  “Fishing,”  he 
said,  “caused  no  sanitary  or  water-contamination  problems.” 

—Keith  Hay 

Colorado  Outdoors 


Forest  Reereation 

In  1956,  recreational  visits  to  national  parks  totalled  52lA 
million,  an  increace  of  15%  over  1955  and  a near  doubling 
since  1950.  Just  plain  looking,  enjoying  forest  environment 
and  picnicking  accounted  for  about  half  the  total  visits. 

Among  the  active  participation  forms  of  recreation,  fish- 
ing led  by  a tremendous  margin — 9lA  million  visits.  Hunt- 
ing was  second  with  4.4  million  visits.  Camping  generated 
3.5  million  visits,  winter  sports  2.7  million,  swimming  1.6 
million,  hiking  and  riding  1.3  million  and  other  purpotes 
combined  accounted  for  the  remaining  2.5  million  visits. 

— Richard  E.  McArdle,  Chief 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Marinas 

Parking  lots  for  boats  along  large  inland  lakes,  rivers  and 
reservoirs  are  overflowing.  Many  more  are  needed  and  many 
municipalities  are  beginning  to  realize  the  aid  to  business 
such  boat  parks — or  marinas  as  they  are  known — provide. 
They  are  as  big  or  bigger  business  stimulants  than  the  tradi- 
tional municipal  golf  course,  for  example. 

How  to  go  about  getting  a marina  for  your  community 
is  spelled  out,  together  with  its  advantages,  in  a 61 -page, 
illustrated  9xllI/2-inch  pamphlet,  THE  MODERN  MARINA, 
available  for  $1.00  per  copy  from  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  Detailed  recommendations  for  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  marinas  are  also  available 
from  the  Association. 

Another  well-done,  illustrated  brochure,  entitled  OUT- 
BOARD MARINAS,  is  also  available.  This  is  a 24-page 
publication  and  may  be  secured,  gratis,  from  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  307  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1. 

Recreation  Trend 

An  economist  forecast  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  credited 
to  Irving  Hach,  economic  analyst  for  the  Chicago  Area  Trans- 
portation Study  predicted  how  Chicago  families  will  spend 
their  future  income.  Of  special  interest  was  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  a disproportionate  increase  during  the 
present  and  the  next  two  decades  in  the  expenditures  for 
recreation,  reading  and  education  (lumped  together). 

By  way  of  comparison  with  1950  when  6.1%  of  an  aver- 
age family  income  went  for  this  category,  by  1960  the  figure 
will  rise  to  6.5%,  by  1970  to  6.7%  and  to  7.3%  by  1980. 

“The  question  is,  will  state  fish  and  game  agencies  be  able 
to  meet  the  implied  challenge?  We  think  that  they  will — 
but  only  if  the  anglers,  hunters  and  the  industry  ante  up  a 
lot  more  funds  than  they  do  at  present  to  permit  the  state 
agencies  to  do  so.” 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
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FISH  SAFELY 

By  JOHN  CLARK 


Angling,  like  everything  else  these  days,  has  its  ele- 
ment of  danger.  And,  unless  the  angler  uses  a certain 
amount  of  common  sense,  he’s  liable  to  find  himself 
in  real  trouble. 

“What  the  heck,”  You  say,  “Can  happen  to  a guy 
sitting  along  a stream  dunking  a worm?” 

The  answer  to  that  is:  Usually  nothing  at  all  will 
happen  to  the  fisherman  who  is  content  just  to  sit  along 
the  shore  and  not  move  for  hours  at  a time.  What  we 
are  concerned  with  here  are  the  vast  majority  of  anglers 
who  wander  far  and  near  in  their  search  for  the  wily 
trout  and  bass.  And  in  the  process  thereof  find  them- 


Stream  conditions  in  the  fall  are  a lot  different  than 
those  . . . 


selves  in  some  of  the  doggonedest  situations  you  could 
imagine. 

Take  opening  day  for  example.  Streams  are  high  and 
swift,  and  the  usual  weather  is  anything  from  a snow 
blizzard  to  a tornado.  Course  there  are  a few  timid 
souls  who  stay  home  and  watch  TV  rather  than  brave 
the  elements.  However,  the  majority  wouldn’t  miss 
opening  day  if  they  had  to  wade  snow  up  to  their  necks. 
(This  writer  included.) 

And  so  we  find  our  Mr.  A.  Angler  arriving  at  the 
stream  at  the  break  of  dawn,  loaded  down  with  all 
manner  of  fishing  gear  and  a couple  of  extra  jackets 
to  keep  out  the  wintry  blasts.  Everything  goes  along 
fine  for  awhile  and  our  friend  gets  a big  charge  out  of 
pulling  in  his  first  trout  of  the  season.  But  then,  as  per 
usual,  the  action  sort  of  slacks  off  and  our  fisherman 
decides  that  the  water  looks  much  better  on  the  other 


side  of  the  creek.  (Sound  familiar  to  anyone.)  Well 
what  ’dya  know  here’s  the  spot  where  he  crossed  over 
on  that  gravel  bar  last  fall.  And  so  Mr.  A.  steps  con- 
fidently off  the  bank  and  lands  in  water  that  reaches 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  his  collar  button.  Seems 
like  gravel  bars  have  an  odd  habit  of  changing  location 
from  season  to  season,  what  with  the  help  of  spring 
Hoods  and  grinding  ice  jams. 

While  one  of  you  kind  readers  tosses  our  friend  a 
rope  let’s  get  on  to  some  of  the  precautions  to  take 
while  wading.  The  ideal  solution,  of  course,  would  be: 
Don’t  wade  at  all.  However  we  all  know  that  it’s  al- 
most impossible  to  fish  a stream  properly  without 
some  wading,  so  the  first  rule  is:  KNOW  YOUR 
STREAM.  This  includes  a bit  of  study  on  the  part  ol 
the  angler.  Find  out  what  the  stream  bottom  is  made 
of.  Whether  it's  sand,  gravel  or  rocks.  Sand  and  gravel 
usually  provide  pretty  good  footing.  Rocks,  especially 
flat  slippery  ones,  are  another  proposition.  “Strap  on” 
chains  or  felt  soles  are  your  best  bet  for  rocky  bottoms. 
Anyway,  no  matter  what  type  of  foot  gear  you  decide 
on,  be  sure  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  stream 
before  taking  off  half  cocked  for  the  other  side.  Above 
all,  don’t  judge  the  stream  bed  by  last  year’s  conditions 
as  Mr.  A.  did  or,  unless  you  are  equipped  with  watei 
wings,  you  might  find  yourself  swimming  for  your  life. 


. . . found  in  the  spring.  Take  it  easy  when  wading. 


A good  thing  to  remember  is:  IF  IT  LOOKS  DEEP 
IT  PROBABLY  IS  DEEP,  SO  CONDUCT  YOUR- 
SELF ACCORDINGLY. 
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When  wading,  move  carefully,  making  sure  that 
each  step  is  planted  firmly  before  taking  the  next.  Face 
across  stream,  rather  than  up  or  down.  This  provides 
less  surface  for  the  current  to  push  against.  Some 
anglers  maintain  that  it’s  best  to  face  upstream  and 
lean  into  the  current,  but  we  always  liken  this  to  a per- 
son trying  to  climb  a steep  hill  with  his  toes  pointed 
towards  the  top.  Most  of  you  who  have  ever  done  much 
hill  climbing  know  that  it’s  much  easier  to  go  up  side 
ways,  planting  the  sides  of  your  shoes  into  the  dirt  as 
you  climb.  Another  thing  in  wading  is  to  keep  your 
feet  spread  apart.  This  provides  quite  a bit  of  leverage 
and  helps  to  maintain  stability.  Now  then  let’s  suppose 
you’ve  worked  your  way  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  find  that  you  can’t  go  any  farther,  maybe  because 
the  current  is  too  swift  or  the  water  too  deep.  DON’T, 


downstream  side  where  you  can  take  a breather  while 
you  decide  what  your  next  step  will  be.  A good  stout 
sapling  is  a good  aid  to  help  you  over  the  rough  spots. 
Jammed  into  the  bottom  on  the  down  stream  side  it 
will  serve  as  brace  to  keep  you  upright. 

Let’s  say  the  unexpected  docs  happen  and  you  arc 
upset  in  swift  water.  The  first  rule  here  is:  DON’T 
PANIC.  Don't  waste  your  strength  by  floundering 
around  or  trying  to  stand  up.  Just  relax,  and  swim  or 
push  with  your  feet  on  an  angle  towards  the  near  shore. 
When  you  reach  shallower  water  then  you  can  regain 
your  footing  and  make  your  way  out.  Some  of  you 
readers  are  no  doubt  asking;  “How  do  you  relax  in  ice 
cold  water?”  Well  what  the  heck,  you’re  already  wet 
so  what’s  a couple  of  more  minutes  while  you  make 
your  way  to  shore.  So  then,  it’s  not  a question  of  “How 


i?OCKET  FIRST  AID  KIT DON'T  FORGET  THOUGH  , A FIRST 

AID  KIT  IS  USELESS  UNLESS  VOU  KNOW  HOUJ  TO  USE.  IT ...  . SO 
GET  SOME  FIRST  AID  TRAINING  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  . . . 


SMALL  BOTTLE 
OF  ANTISEPTIC 


BAND 

AIDS 


LARGE  C0MPRE5J 
BANDAGE 


FLAT  PLASTIC 
BOX 


SNAKE 
3 BITE 
P KIT 


SUNBURN  OINTMENT 


^OME  OTHER  ITEMS  VOU  MIGHT 
FIND  USEFUL  ARE  : SHARP  POINTED 
TlUEEZERS,  LONG  NOSE  PLIERS  WITH 
CUTTERS  , SAFETV  PINS,  EXTRA 
HANDKERCHIEF  . . . 


I repeat,  DON’T  under  any  circumstances  attempt  to 
turn  around.  You  are  already  in  a dangerous  position 
and  as  soon  as  you  turn  upstream  or  down  the  full 
force  of  the  current  is  liable  to  upset  you.  Rather, 
back  out  of  the  stream,  using  the  same  route  that  you 
used  going  in.  You’ve  already  been  over  the  route  once 
so  you  know  approximately  where  all  the  obstructions 
are  located.  If  you  decide  that  it’s  absolutely  necessary 
to  turn  around,  wait  until  you  come  to  a large  rock  or 
’ snag.  You’ll  almost  always  find  calm  water  on  the 


you  relax,”  but  one  of  necessity.  We  realize  of  course, 
that  each  situation  presents  a different  set  of  problems 
and  you’ll  have  to  meet  them  as  they  come  along.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  these  situations  is  not  to  get  in  them 
in  the  first  place.  If  you’ll  just  remember  the  first  rule 
of  wading  safety,  KNOW  YOUR  STREAM,  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  reason  to  find  yourself  in 
trouble. 

So  much  for  wading,  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  other 
misfortunes  that  the  angler  is  likely  to  run  into.  For 
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instance;  It’s  getting  late  in  the  day  so  you  decide  to 
clean  your  catch  before  leaving  the  stream.  Ice  cold 
water,  slippery  trout  and  a razor  sharp  knife  are  the 
ingredients,  and  I don’t  believe  I have  to  draw  you  a 
picture  to  show  what  could  and  oft  times  does  happen. 
Some  pretty  nasty  cuts  can  result.  This  wise  angler 
avoids  this  by  carrying  a couple  sheets  of  newspaper 
which,  when  wrapped  around  the  fish,  provides  a non 
slip  surface  while  performing  the  cleaning  operation. 

Even  with  proper  precautions  almost  every  angler 
sustains  some  type  of  injury  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  most  of  them  only  minor  but  some  of  them 
serious.  Cuts,  bruises,  lacerations,  broken  arms  and 
legs,  insect  bites,  snake  bites  etc.  are  all  part  of  the 
fishing  picture.  Any  injury,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  should  be  taken  care  of  immediately.  The  fisher- 
man would  be  wise  to  take  a lesson  from  the  Boy  Scout, 


whose  motto  is:  “Be  Prepared.”  The  first  step  is  to  take 
some  kind  of  first  aid  training.  Your  local  Red  Cross 
or  Boy  Scout  Troop  will  be  more  than  willing  to  give 
you  basic  first  aid  instruction.  Why  not  get  a group  of 
your  fishing  cronies  and  take  the  training  together. 
After  your  training  is  completed  get  up  a small  first  aid 
kit  to  carry  in  your  fishing  vest.  All  the  items  needed 
to  meet  the  most  emergencies  can  be  carried  in  a small 
plastic  box.  See  accompanying  “ANGLER’S  GAD- 
GETS” for  details.  And  above  all  don’t  forget  to  in- 
clude a snake  bite  kit.  As  the  season  progresses  you 
are  liable  to  run  into  one  of  our  “buzzing”  friends  al- 
most anywhere. 

Well  we’ve  said  our  say,  and  if  this  little  article  helps 
even  one  of  you,  then  we’ll  have  to  say  that  it  was 
time  well  spent. 

Good  luck  and  happy  fishing. 


Names  of  Fishes 


Working  closely  with  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety and  prominent  ichthyologists,  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association’s  fish  nomenclature  committee,  chair- 
manned  by  Homer  Circle  of  James  Heddon’s  Sons,  has 
come  up  with  an  enlarged  revision  of  its  very  useful 
“Standard  Check  List  of  Common  Names  for  Prin- 
ciple American  Sport  Fishes.” 

The  booklet  not  only  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  fish  conservation  field,  it  also  now  enables  fisher- 
men in  every  part  of  the  country  to  know  exactly  what 
species  of  fish  their  brethren  of  other  parts  may  be 
speaking  or  writing  about.  And  done  by  the  top  men 
in  the  field,  this  standardization  of  fish  nomenclature 
should  leave  little  room  for  argument.  It  brings  a high 
degree  of  order  and  uniformity  to  a past  muddle  of 
confusion  regarding  the  names  of  fishes. 

A classic  example  of  the  latter  are  the  many  names 
by  which  the  largemouth  bass  is  known  in  various  lo- 
calities across  the  country.  In  the  following  instances 
the  word  “bass”  is  not  even  a part  of  the  name  given: 
growler,  huron,  jumper,  Welshman,  black  huron,  paint- 
edtail,  achigan  grand  bouche,  achigan  noir,  dotted 
paintedtail,  speckled  hen. 


WHAT  ABOUT 

“We  hear  much  about  the  ‘population  explosion’ 
which  this  country  is  experiencing  and  its  effects  upon 
many  aspects  of  community  life.  The  vast  needs  for 
more  schools,  more  housing,  more  highways,  and  more 
water  are  stressed.  But  we  hear  little  about  the  in- 
creased volume  of  pollution  which  will  go  into  our 


In  some  instances  the  name  of  another  species  of 
fish  is  used  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  descrip- 
tive words,  such  as:  chub,  trout,  perch,  bride  perch, 
fresh  water  perch,  green  perch,  green  trout,  millpond 
chub,  salmon-formed  growler,  southern  chub,  white 
salmon,  white  trout,  yellow  pond  perch. 

Then  there  are  these  designations,  all  preceding  the 
word  bass:  large-mouthed  black,  big  mouthed  black, 
Oswego,  green,  bayou,  cow,  gray,  lake,  marsh,  moss, 
pale  river,  river,  rock,  slough,  spotted,  straw,  striped, 
white  and  yellow  and  finally  the  black  bass  of  Huron. 
And  so  it  goes  for  every  species. 

To  bring  closer  the  day  when  our  sport  fishes  will 
be  dignified  by  a single  name,  fishermen  are  encour- 
aged to  obtain  a copy  of  the  list  and  go  by  it.  Single 
copies  may  be  secured  by  a request  accompanied  by  a 
self  addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  OWAA  Head- 
quarters, 7 St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  2,  Md.  Clubs  wish- 
ing to  secure  copies  for  their  entire  membership  maj 
have  same  by  sending  along  sufficient  postage  for  par- 
cel post  (16  lists  weigh  1 lb.),  and  25c  for  packing 
them. 


POLLUTION? 

waterways.” — Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  at  Sur- 
geon General’s  Conference  with  State  and  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administrators,  February  20 
1958. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEF 


THE  BRIDGE 


By  LEE  DIEHL 


The  Bridge  is  a venerable  landmark,  mellowed  and 
weather  beaten  by  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  service. 
Its  stonework  bears  the  date  1754.  Over  it  have  passed 
many  generations  of  Americans.  It  has  contributed  its 
share  to  the  building  of  our  nation.  Truly  a pioneer. 
The  Bridge  gains  character  with  each  passing  year 
until  it  seems  to  represent  all  generations  and  all  ages. 

There  are  those  who  think  The  Bridge  is  old,  past 
its  period  of  usefulness.  They  are  wrong.  Perhaps  The 
Bridge  does  slow  modern  traffic,  cause  a few  seconds 
delay  because  it  is  not  as  wide  as  its  modern  kin;  but 
who  is  there  to  say  that  such  delay  is  not  a trick  of  The 
Bridge  to  cause  us  moderns  to  pause  and  reflect,  to 
hesitate  momentarily  in  our  mad  rush,  to  force  us  to 
take  stock  of  ourselves?  It  may  be  that  The  Bridge 
has  many  a lesson  to  teach  us  would  we  but  stop  to 
learn.  The  Bridge  is  ancient  without  being  old;  it  is 
still  full  of  life.  If  it  could  but  talk  what  tales  it  would 
unfold,  what  a storehouse  of  wisdom  its  memory  must 
be! 

The  Bridge  is  concerned  with  more  than  human 
traffic.  Beneath  its  arches  has  unfolded  the  unfinished 
tale  of  man’s  assault  upon  nature.  The  answers  we  so 
frantically  seek  concerning  conservation,  land  manage- 
ment, water  resources,  wildlife  management,  and  fish 
propagation  are  locked  in  The  Bridge’s  memory.  It  has 
provided  a home  for  many  bass,  pickerel,  and  lesser 
fishes  sheltering  them  from  flood,  giving  them  a 
maternity  home  for  their  children,  providing  them  with 
food,  and  even  offering  a refuge  in  their  old  age.  To 
anyone  interested  The  Bridge  can  reveal  the  entire 
human  history  of  its  particular  creek. 

When  The  Bridge  was  young  no  bass  made  its  home 
around  the  rocky  abutments.  There  were  no  bass  in 
the  creek  then.  The  Bridge  will  tell  you  that  the  bass 
arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  tank  of  a railroad  engine 
and  that  it  took  many  years  for  them  to  find  their  way 
to  its  shelter.  When  the  bass  did  come  they  found  con- 
ditions to  their  liking  and  multiplied  amazingly.  In  the 
spring  vast  schools  of  bass  passed  under  The  Bridge  on 
their  way  upstream  to  spawn  and  in  search  of  less 
crowded  waters. 

The  Bridge  knew  by  heart  the  names  of  generations 


of  millers  who  had  dams  on  the  creek.  Much  wheat 
passed  over  The  Bridge  to  return  soon  as  flour,  ground 
by  the  huge  stone  mill  wheels.  The  millers  occasionally 
repaired  The  Bridge  knowing  full  well  its  value  to  their 
business.  For  a long  time,  nearly  a hundred  years,  The 
Bridge  knew  serenity,  knew  that  from  one  season  to 
the  next  the  waters  that  bathed  its  feet  would  be  cool 
and  plentiful. 

Gradually  The  Bridge  came  to  know  that  something 
was  wrong.  There  were  more  floods  than  usual.  The 
waters  of  the  creek  were  no  longer  clear  but  instead 
were  choked  with  silt,  fine  soil  which  nature  had  taken 
thousands  of  years  to  create.  In  the  summer  the  waters 
were  unusually  warm  and  hardly  enough  passed  under 
The  Bridge  to  provide  shelter  for  even  a few  small 
fish.  No  longer  did  horse  and  wagon  pass  to  and  fro 
with  their  loads  of  wheat  and  flour.  Few  fishermen  en- 
joyed themselves  beneath  the  cooling  arches.  The 
Bridge  came  to  realize  with  sad  certainty  that  its  life 
was  no  longer  serene  and  peaceful. 

The  Bridge  was  certain  that  its  troubles  were  some- 
how connected  with  the  absence  of  the  passing  wagon 
loads  of  wheat  and  flour.  That  there  were  no  longer 
any  mill  dams  The  Bridge  knew.  One  by  one  they  had 
disappeared  until  none  was  left.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
the  waters  were  warmer,  why  there  were  fewer  fish. 
Without  shelter  and  protection  from  enemies,  without 
cooling  depths  in  which  to  seek  safety  as  well  as  cool- 
ness they  had  disappeared.  The  Bridge  noticed  too  that 
there  were  fewer  trees  and  that  floods  had  widened  the 
creek  until  it  was  twice  as  broad  and  half  as  deep. 
Something  had  seriously  tampered  with  nature  until 
wholesale  destruction  had  been  wrought  on  the  things 
The  Bridge  knew  and  loved. 

Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  two  centuries.  The  Bridge 
knew  that  faith,  steadfastness,  and  hopefulness  were  its 
only  remaining  prized  possessions.  Perhaps  the  time 
would  come  when  the  dams  would  be  replaced,  trees 
replanted,  the  soil  held  in  place  on  the  hillsides,  and  the 
floods  controlled.  Perhaps  then  cool  waters  would  again 
lap  the  ancient  abutment  rocks  and  schools  of  bass 
return  to  lighten  the  burden  of  The  Bridge's  loneliness. 
Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  then  the  fishermen  would  come 
again — and  stay! 


FACT,  FANTASY  AND  A 
FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


ACH  TIME  I enter  our  cool  forests  or  fish  in  our  clear  streams,  there  comes  a 


sense  of  kindred  with  the  beauty  of  the  wilderness.  Nothing  is  more  soothing  to  the 
troubled  heart  than  to  walk  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  autumn,  to  see  snow  piled  high  in 
fence  corners,  or  to  feel  the  thrill  when  a bass  takes  my  noisy  bug  from  beneath  lean- 
ing willows. 

What  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  to  see  a deer  silhouetted  by  the  evening  sun  on 
an  Ozark  hill,  or  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  a beaver  peering  from  his  streamside  den?  All 
these  things  are  a manifestation  of  the  completeness  with  which  God  set  nature  into 
motion.  These  are  the  things  I enjoy  about  my  nature  land — from  the  howling  winds 
that  drive  the  ’coon  to  his  warm  den,  to  the  steaming  grass  and  dripping  leaves  of  an 
early  morning  squirrel  hunt.  These  can  place  things  in  a man’s  mind  in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  show  him  the  sham  and  hollow  ring  of  concrete  and  steel. 

Will  the  time  come  when  I can  no  more  take  these  small  pleasures  of  life  from 
nature’s  treasury?  Will  I someday  see  a barren  wasteland  where  a quiet  brook  once 
wound  its  way?  What  if  I should  see  an  empire  rise  where,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  was 
once  heard  faintly  the  soft  tread  of  a nocturnal  creature  in  search  of  prey?  These 
haunting  questions  cause  a man  to  look  with  greater  awe  upon  the  wondrous  dawn 
that  makes  sharp  outlines  where  a ghost  hill  stood.  And  when  I behold  mist  rising 
around  cypress  knees  in  a swamp,  I think:  “This  is  a beauty  that  we  must  preserve  for 
children  yet  unborn.” 

A precious  part  of  American  hope  lies  in  these  woods  and  rambling  streams. 
Here  men  A the  future  must  walk  and  foster  thoughts  filtered  through  close  com- 
munion with  God  to  keep  America  aware  of  its  reason  for  existence.  Freedom  in  the 
beautifully  unkept  wilderness  takes  on  real  meaning.  It  is  a prized  freedom  to  enjoy 
what  He  has  given  us  in  unmeasured  bounty. 

Conservation  means  to  me  that  I must  endeavor  to  preserve  this  native  beauty. 
Conservation  means  that  some  young  man  of  tomorrow  may  walk  beside  undefiled 
streams  and  tramp  the  forest  mile  on  undisturbed  mile. 

Conservation  is  giving  to  another  man,  perhaps  yet  unborn,  a taste  of  the  sum- 
mer grapes  I have  relished  and  the  venison  he  will  bring  down  with  his  own  hand. 

I,  who  have  enjoyed  so  much  of  nature,  could  ill  afford  to  deny  future  genera- 
tions the  sustenance  of  its  sweetness.  May  it  never  be  said  of  me  that  1 misused  the 
land  God  gave  me. 


— In  the  “Missouri  Conservationist” 
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Tlie  Basies  Of  Dry  Fly  Fishing 

By  RAY  OVINGTON 

(Photos  by  Author) 

...  a mixture  of  traditions  and  techniques,  dry  fly  fishing  is,  none  the  less,  not 
beyond  the  abilities  of  the  average  angler,  “experts”  to  the  contrary. 

. and  learning  to  cast  well  is  one  of  those  basics! 
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There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trout  anglers  in 
America  who  enjoy  the  time  honored  sport  of  dry  fly 
fishing.  There  are  a considerably  smaller  number  of 
those  who  are  regarded  as  purists,  or  those  who  prefer 
to  fish  exclusively  with  the  dry  fly.  Narrowing  this  later 
group  and  separating  those  who  have  made  a study 
of  the  art  of  dry  fly  fishing  in  all  its  phases,  we  have 
a veritable  handful  of  individuals  who  take  their  sport 
seriously  enough  to  ask  “why”  when  they  are  unlucky 
and  so  go  to  work  to  find  the  reasons. 


Trout  lore  and  tradition  has  it  that  the  dry  fly  must 
be  cast  on  the  water  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  act 
naturally  on  the  water.  It  must,  say  the  experts,  drift 
on  the  top  of  stiff  hackles.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment  which  has  put  the  dry  fly  fishing  in  the 
realm  of  the  highest  form  of  angling  art,  whether  fish 
be  caught  by  its  technique  or  not!  It  is  at  best  a tough 


proposition  to  design  a fly  which  will  float  like  a real 
insect  and  drift  naturally  on  the  water  while  attached 
to  a leader.  But,  says  the  law  book,  that  is  what  must 
be  accomplished  and  that,  my  dear  friends  is  why  fly 
tiers  and  anglers  have  burned  the  midnight  oil  these 
many  centuries  in  the  effort  to  find  the  answer. 
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To  approximate  the  real  thing,  we  must  be  able  to 
cast  the  fly  in  such  a way  as  to  land  it  on  the  water 
above  the  position  where  we  judge  a fish  to  be  lying. 

It  must  land  lightly,  cock  upright  and  float  naturally.  P 
The  conventional  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  cast  the 
fly  upstream,  or  at  least  up  and  across,  preferably  an 
area  where  the  current  is  slower  between  the  angler’s 
position  and  the  section  picked  to  be  worked  over. 
The  cast  falls  from  the  air  and  just  at  the  instant  it  is 
about  to  touch  the  water,  pull  back  slightly  with  the 
rod,  stopping  the  fly  in  the  air  so  it  will  not  drop  to 
the  water  on  a tight  leader.  Release  extra  line  which 
will  allow  sufficient  slack  to  avoid  any  drag  to  set  in 
and  so  spoil  the  effort.  As  the  cast  drifts  down,  retrieve 
the  slack,  being  careful  not  to  move  the  end  of  the 
line  itself  where  it  joins  the  leader,  or  a surface  dis-  j 
turbance  will  be  the  result,  and  just  one  more  chance  1 
to  scare  the  fish. 


Another  situation  in  dry  fly  fishing  which  demands 
the  extra  qualities  of  fine  delivery  involves  a section 
of  stream  with  fairly  fast  water  near  at  hand  and  with  jjj 
the  quiet  water  that  we  wish  to  fish,  just  beyond.  We 
must  be  able  to  cast  the  fly  across  the  fast  water  and 
leave  enough  line  ahead  of  the  fly  so  as  to  give  the 
artificial  enough  drifting  time  before  drag  will  take  its 
toll.  Frankly,  this  is  a hard  one  and  at  best  will  offer 
little  time  for  the  fly  to  be  of  interest  to  the  trout,  yet  . 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  will  often  provoke  i 
a rise  from  an  otherwise  stubborn  trout. 

The  cast  delivery  is  started  with  the  conventional 
fore  and  aft  false  cast  and  just  before  the  line  starts 
to  fall  out  there  in  front,  you  roll  your  wrist,  causing 
the  fly  to  swing  to  the  right  or  left,  leaving  a wide 
belly  of  slack  line  ahead  and  beyond  the  fly.  With  the 
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fly  in  slow  water  and  the  bellied  line  above  it  now, 
■ both  will  come  down  stream  together  and  your  cast 
will  remain  natural  on  the  water  until  all  the  slack 
has  drifted  down  ahead  of  the  fly. 

Or  you  can  tackle  the  problem  this  way:  Wade  out 
into  the  fast  water,  well  below  the  desired  location. 
If  you  can  reach  the  center  of  the  fast  water,  your 
problem  is  half  solved,  for  you  can  use  the  edges  of 
the  swift  stretch  to  advantage.  Cast  along  the  edge 
of  the  faster  water  into  the  current  which  leads  to  the 
quiet  stretch,  throwing  additional  line  before  the  fly 
hits  the  water.  As  the  fly  floats  down,  the  belly  of  the 
line  will  gradually  absorb  and  as  it  does,  strip  in  the 
slack.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  taking  in  of  the  slack 
will,  in  this  case  overbalance  the  effect  of  drag  on  the 
leader  and  then  you’ve  got  it  made! 

The  third  way  of  accomplishing  a drag  free  drift  is 
to  proceed  to  a spot  well  ABOVE  the  location  you 
wish  to  fish  the  floater.  If  possible  wade  again  to  the 
center  of  the  fast  water.  Face  downstream  toward  the 
fishing  area.  False  cast  a fairly  long  line  and  on  the 
forward  throw,  stop  the  rod  before  the  fly  is  whisked 
forward.  This  will  cause  the  fly  to  fall  into  the  water 
just  beyond  the  rod  tip.  The  slack  line  will  fall  prac- 
tically at  your  feet.  Now,  with  the  fly  floating  down 
naturally  on  the  currents  near  you,  it  will  drift  away 
from  the  fast  water  over  into  the  quiet  stretch  you  wish 
to  work  . . . right  at  the  division  between  fast  and 
slow,  right  where  trout  like  to  lie  in  wait  for  their 
food.  Drag  will  not  set  in  until  the  fly  has  absorbed 
all  the  slack,  and  if  you  wish  to  fish  farther  down  and 
still  can  control  the  works,  let  out  line  in  keeping 
with  the  speed  of  the  current. 

Quite  often,  a stream  is  designed  with  all  the  good 
water  on  one  side,  where  you  cannot  wade.  Behind 
you  on  your  side  there  is  no  back  cast  room.  It  is 
here  then,  that  you  employ  the  roll  and  mend  cast, 
either  up  or  down  stream,  to  the  right  or  left  as  the 
case  may  be.  Note  the  photos  in  the  article  and  you 
can  see  that  this  is  accomplished  by  pulling  back  on 
the  usual  first  step  of  the  conventional  cast  and  just  as 
your  rod  tip  reaches  the  upright  position,  snap  it  down 
quickly  and  firmly  and  the  fly  will  pull  out  of  the  water, 
whisk  up  into  the  air  in  front  of  you  and  go  flying 
back  to  whence  it  came.  Roll  your  wrist,  thereby  turn- 
ing the  rod  during  this  part  of  the  cast  and  it  will  roll 
the  way  you  wish  it  to  go. 

Now,  that  we  have  discussed  the  proper  way  to  ac- 
complish many  kinds  of  tricks  which  will  permit  a drag 
free  drift,  we  must  say,  in  all  honesty  that  your  in- 
ability to  master  the  dreaded  drag  need  not  scare  you 
away  from  the  water.  Quite  contrary  to  traditions,  a 
little  action  from  or  near  the  fly  quite  often  provokes 
good  strikes  from  good  fish  that  are  feeding  on  the 
hatching  and  floating  flies. 

I remember  a time  when  I worked  over  a par- 


Casting  the  fly  is  poetry  in  motion.  On  the  pickup, 
don’t  yank,  let  the  rod  do  the  work  as  you  pull  hack 
and  suck  the  fly  off  the  water  with  a one  two  wrist 
snap  and  slight  arm  bend.  The  line  will  form  a bow, 
lifting  the  fly  out  and  back  to  form  a bow. 


As  the  line  begins  to  straighten  out  behind,  push  for- 
ward on  the  rod  until  you  feel  the  line  come  with  you 
and  then  exert  the  forward  shove. 


And  the  forward  bow  will  form,  bringing  the  line 
straight  and  true  toward  the  target.  The  vertical  posi- 
tion is  the  easiest,  but  when  you  have  to  cast  under 
an  overhang,  form  the  bow  horizonal  to  the  water. 


The  perfect  and  effortless  cast  drops  out  in  front  with 
a gentle  touch  to  the  water.  When  you  wish  to  stop 
the  cast,  pull  in  on  the  line  with  your  free  hand.  If 
you  wish  to  lengthen  the  cast,  let  go  a coil  or  two 
of  line  and  the  pressure  of  the  forward  cast  will  speed 
it  out  through  the  guides. 
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The  roll  cast.  Note  how  the  bow  has  formed  by  bring- 
ing the  rod  up  sharply  and  then,  before  the  line  went 
too  far,  brought  down  quickly  and  with  force.  The 
very  end  of  the  line  is  still  in  the  water! 

ticularly  large  fish  for  several  minutes.  Try  as  I would 
to  perform  in  my  best  style  to  deliver  the  fly  above 
him  and  float  it  over  his  nose,  he  paid  not  the  least 
attention.  Helen  was  fishing  below  and  seemed  to  be 
having  success.  She  asked  me  what  my  trouble  was 
and  why  I hadn’t  taken  the  fish,  and  I replied  that  it 
was  stubbornly  ignoring  me  and  my  best  efforts.  I 
would  have  gone  away  and  left  it  had  it  not  been 
such  a good  sized  one.  After  pausing  a minute  to  light 
a cigarette  and  watch  her  progress  with  her  third  fish,  I 
again  turned  my  attention  to  the  feeding  trout  above 
me.  He  broke  the  surface  after  one  of  the  fluttering 
Hendrickson  mayflies  and  it  was  then  the  reason  for 
my  failure  dawned  on  me.  Quickly  drying  my  cast  in 
the  air,  I sent  the  fly  a couple  of  feet  above  the  trout, 
and,  when  it  cocked  on  the  water  and  drifted  prac- 
tically over  its  head,  I gave  it  a slight  twitch.  This 
brought  an  immediate  and  sudden  surface  splash  and 
the  brown  nabbed  that  fly  and  hooked  himself  without 
any  help  from  me.  1 Slinking  that  the  switching  motion 
might  have  just  been  luck.  I tried  it  again  further  up 
the  pool  and  again  it  worked.  After  taking  still  another 
fish,  by  the  same  ruse,  I felt  that  I had  definitely 
learned  something  and  went  down  to  tell  Helen  about 
it.  When  I arrived,  she  was  fast  to  a nice  trout  and 
shortly  netted  it.  Her  casting  was,  at  this  time  in  her 
experience,  far  from  perfect.  Her  delivery  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  drift  were  practically  nil.  I got  quite  a kick 
out  of  watching  her  next  cast.  The  fly  dragged  un- 
mercifully, but  a splash  of  considerable  proportions 
erupted  near  it  and  another  fish  was  hooked.  So  you 
see,  the  art  of  presentation  must  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions.  In  this  situation,  with  the  fish  feeding  on 
hatching,  active  insects,  motion  was  the  first  attraction 
and  the  fish  were  taking  the  flies  without  looking  them 
over  carefully. 

The  proper  angle  of  presentation  and  direction  of 
the  light  can  mean  the  difference  between  strikes  or 


no  strikes,  and  can  best  be  described  by  an  unforgettable 
experience  Ernie  and  I had  one  evening  on  a Catskill 
stream.  We  had  been  working  the  head  of  a pool 
during  the  early  spring  Quill  Gordon  mayfly  hatch.  He 
was  opposite  me  on  the  right  side  of  the  current 
near  the  head  of  the  pool  and  1 was  parallel  to  him 
on  the  left.  Because  of  the  light,  from  my  vintage 
point,  I could  look  into  the  water  and  see  the  trout  as 
they  rose  to  the  surface.  He  could  not  see  this  however 
as  the  sun  was  in  such  a position  as  to  offer  nothing 
but  reflections.  I recall  that  he  made  the  remark  that 
couldn’t  follow  his  fly  much  of  the  time  unless  it  was 
in  silhouette.  I took  the  first  fish,  having  seen  it  come 
up  fast  from  the  bubbles.  Two  more  fish  came  up  and 
I saw  them  open  their  mouths  each  time.  Ernie  hadn’t 
had  a single  rise  and  indicated  his  disgust  plainly.  Both 
of  us  were  fishing  the  same  flies,  so  why  was  it,  with 
good  delivery  in  both  cases,  that  he  was  not  connect- 
ing? 

Just  for  an  experiment,  we  exchanged  positions  and 
the  results  were  what  you  might  expect.  He  took  three 
fish  in  a row  and  I drew  a complete  blank.  As  nearly 


Same  goes  here,  except  that  the  wrist  is  turned  or  rolled 
and  with  extra  aid  from  the  arm  in  the  downward 
thrust,  the  line  is  thrown  in  the  direction  wanted.  Note 
again,  the  end  of  the  line  and  leader  are  still  in  the 
water.  This  cast  will  end  up  about  fifty  feet  upstream. 


< 


as  we  could  make  out,  either  the  leader,  as  presented 
from  the  dud  was  more  visable  to  the  trout,  or  the  sur- 
face currents  acted  on  the  actual  fly  as  to  make  it 
appear  unnatural.  So,  light,  then  and  its  direction  can 
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present  its  problems.  To  solve  them  calls  then,  for 
various  approaches  to  the  same  water. 

I know  many  dry  fly  fishermen,  successful  anglers 
who  pay  no  heed  to  all  this  advice.  They  simply  cover 
the  waterfront,  every  inch  of  the  stream  in  what  is 
known  as  the  coaxing  theory,  one  of  fishing  the  floating 
fly  over  every  likely  spot  from  all  directions,  fast  water, 
riffles,  still  water,  shallow  and  deep  runs.  One  might 
term  it  the  searching  theory,  for  that  is  precisely  what 
the  angler  is  doing:  he  is  searching  for  a trout  that 
will  rise  to  the  fly.  To  the  meticulous  angler  or  student, 
this  might  seem  to  be  a form  of  the  “Chuck  And 
Chance  It”  theory  that  the  English  dry  fly  purists 
attribute  to  the  sport  of  wet  fly  fishing.  It  is  actually 
just  that  . . . chuck  and  chance  it  and  vague  though  it 
may  be  and  devoid  of  theories,  it  has  its  army  of 
devotees,  because  it  does  produce  fish,  provided  the 
angler  is  patient  enough  to  cover  a lot  of  water  just 
hoping  for  a rise.  It  is  designed  for  the  fisherman  who 
delights  in  casting  and  wading  in  the  beauties  of  the 
river.  He  is  probably  not  too  interested  in  pattern 
selection,  his  belief  being  that  sooner  or  later  the  fish 
will  begin  rising  and  when  they  do,  he’ll  have  his 
action.  Until  that  time  he  is  perfectly  happy  to  pick 
up  the  odd  fish.  He  may  even  get  a surprise  roll  from 
a big  one  . . . and  often  does. 

Dry  fly  fishing  means  many  things  to  many  anglers, 
but  in  all  cases  it  demands  good  casting  ability  which 


depends  on  good  equipment  including  well  balanced 
line  and  leader.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
hordes  of  rules  and  traditions  made  over  the  years,  and 
still  more  exceptions  to  the  rules  and  conclusions  you 
will  make  and  break.  But  always  remember,  the  trout 
knows  none  of  them. 


HOW  TO  MATCH  BOAT  AND  MOTOlt 

Newcomers  to  the  sport  of  boating  frequently  seek  an  answer  on  how  to 
select  the  proper  power  for  an  outboard  boat.  Harry  Ewald,  chief  engineer  for 
Evinrude  Motors,  suggests  the  chart  below  as  a rule-of-thumb.  Many  variables, 
such  as  size,  shape  and  construction  of  hull,  affect  of  boat’s  performance.  Because 
none  of  these  is  constant,  Mr.  Ewald  recommends  that  a new  boat  buyer  consult 
a reputable  outboard  motor  dealer  for  advice  on  the  proper  motor  to  meet  his 
specific  need. 


TYPE  OF  BOAT 


10  to  14  feet. 


dinghy  or  pram 

Length  range  from  6 to 
10  feet.  Round  or  flat 
bottom.  3 H.P.  most 
efficient. 

rowboat 

Flat-bottom  is  the  type 
most  often  found  in  boat 
liveries.  3 to  10  H.P. 
most  efficient  depending 
on  weight  of  boat  and 
load. 


14  to  16  feet  overall. 


14  to  16  feet  overall. 


utility  boat 

18  H.P.— 35  H.P.  if 
beam  is  sufficient. 


runabout 

18-35  H.P.,  depending 
upon  size,  beam  and  use 
of  boat. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

IN  STOCKING  FISH* 
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By  ALBERT  S.  HAZZARD,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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The  administrators  of  agencies  charged  with  the 
management  of  fisheries  in  their  respective  states  or 
on  the  federal  level,  place  the  problems  involved  in 
fish  stocking  under  three  distinct  headings — economic, 
social  and  biological. 

Invariably,  the  latter  are  the  least  difficult  to  resolve 
because  first,  the  biologist  knows  most  of  the  en- 
vironmental needs  of  the  principal  game  fish  and 
secondly,  through  his  studies  of  a lake  or  a stream,  he 
learns  the  chemistry  and  temperature  range  of  the 
water,  something  of  the  types  and  quantities  of  fish 
food  organisms  present,  what  is  afforded  in  the  way 
of  areas  for  fish  to  feed,  rest  and  propagate,  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  existing  fish  population. 

So,  when  the  environmental  needs  of  the  species  are 
met  by  a particular  stream  or  lake,  the  problem  most 
often  resolves  itself — biologically,  that  is. 

But  how  and  by  whom  can  the  problem  be  re- 
solved that  arises  with  the  vociferous  clamor  for  the 
stocking  of  more  and  bigger  trout,  when  reliable  sur- 
veys or  trout  stamp  sales  disclose  that  only  20%  of 
a state’s  fishermen  are  trout  fishermen?  Or,  in  states 
and  areas  where  resort  interests  are  important,  can 
resort  owners  demands  for  stocking  be  dismissed 
lightly?  Or,  how  can  sportsmen’s  groups  who  want 
bass  or  other  warm  water  fishes  stocked  in  a lake  be 
convinced  that  their  lake  is  already  so  over-populated 
with  those  same  species  that  growths  are  stunted? 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  attend  fish  stocking  with  which  fishery 
administrators  have  been  wrestling.  Up  to  now  there 
has  been  little  indication  and  less  hope  that  they  will 
win  the  fall. 

Withal,  fishery  administrators  consider  fish  stocking 
from  two  basic  angles — maintaining  species  already 
present  and  introduction  of  species.  Although  some  of 
the  same  problems  are  involved  in  each,  the  latter 
gives  rise  to  more  problems  because  it  covers  a wider 
range  of  circumstances. 

Introduction  can  apply  to  establishing  a fish  popu- 

* Modified  from  an  address  given  before  the  International 
Association  of  Fish,  Game  and  Conservation  Commissioners, 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  in  Sept.  1957. 


lation  in  a newly  constructed  lake.  It  can  also  apply 
to  re-establishing  a population  in  waters  where  former 
populations  were  eliminated  either  by  draining  or 
chemical  treatment  in  the  course  of  reclamation  or 
were  destroyed  by  other  causes.  Introduction  could 
also  apply  to  the  planting  of  a species  totally  new  to 
a watershed  or  even  to  an  individual  stream  or  lake. 


:oil 

ill 

I 

s: 


Of  these  several  types  of  introduction,  the  prospects 
of  bringing  in  a new  species  is  probably  the  most 
exciting  for  all  concerned,  from  the  administrator  to 
the  fishermen.  However,  it’s  a step  that  should  only  be 
taken  after  studied  consideration  by  the  fishery  biol- 
ogist. And  he  is  confronted  immediately  with  these, 
among  other  questions:  Will  it  thrive,  reproduce,  and 
provide  the  kind  of  fishing  for  which  the  species  is 
noted  in  its  native  waters?  Or,  what  is  the  likelihood 
that  the  planting  will  fail  completely?  Or,  will  the  fish 
thrive  too  well  and  compete  with  or  replace  entirely 
a valued  native  species  and  ultimately  result  in  poorer 
fishing? 

Only  after  careful  survey  of  a watershed  and  the 
native  fish  population  of  its  waters  and  weighing  the 
possible  effects  of  successful  establishment  should  the 
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atroduction  of  an  exotic  or  new  species  be  under- 
aken.  Fish  are  not  static  organisms,  thus  if  they  thrive 
ind  reproduce,  every  accessible  and  suitable  part  of 
he  watershed  will  be  invaded. 

Brown  trout,  for  example,  may  represent  a fine 
iddition  to  the  fish  population  of  the  lower  portion  of 
i river  system.  But  unless  dams  or  high  falls  are 
present,  their  introduction  could  pose  a threat  to  the 
lative  trout  population  of  the  headwaters  or  tribu- 
taries. 

Also  to  be  weighed  is  the  fact  that  while  the  in- 
roduction  of  a species  is  relatively  easy,  its  removal, 
f it  proves  undesirable,  may  be  very  difficult  and 
:ostly  or  even  impossible.  Carp  now  present  in  many 
)f  our  waters  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  latter. 

Then  there  are  the  social  and  economic  problems  to 
be  faced.  If  the  introduction  of  a new  species  is  suc- 
pessful  in  one  stream  or  lake,  it’s  inevitable  that  re- 
quests will  be  made  for  similar  plantings  in  other  parts 
)f  the  state  where  the  fishing  for  the  native  species 
nay  be  presently  satisfactory. 

Many  years  ago  American  Smelt  were  planted  in 
Several  lakes  in  Michigan  as  food  for  the  Sebago 
(Landlocked)  Salmon,  which  the  Conservation  De- 
partment was  trying  to  establish.  Though  the  salmon 
ailed  to  survive,  the  smelt  did  and  spread  to  all  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  some  connecting  lakes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  These  smelt  were  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a fine,  winter  sport  fishery 
which  brought  much  revenue  to  adjacent  communities, 
though  some  blame  the  smelt  for  the  decline  in  the 
commercial  catches  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Pennsylvania  presents  a similar  example,  though  on 
a much  smaller  scale,  in  Harvey’s  Lake  in  Luzerne 
County,  where  the  smelt  were  introduced  as  forage 
for  lake  trout  that  were  re-established  there  success- 
fully in  1950. 

That  the  wintertime  smelt  fishing  became  a really 
big  thing  in  Michigan  has  been  indicated  by  the 
special  smelt  fishing  trains  which  once  chugged  north- 
ward from  the  state’s  large  southern  cities,  when  the 
ice  was  safe  and  the  fishing  good.  Charter  busses  and 
private  cars  have  replaced  those  trains.  Another  mod- 
ern development  is  the  shanty  villages,  some  elec- 
trically lighted,  complete  with  stores  that  appear  on 
the  ice  each  winter,  to  add  convenience  and  luxury 
to  the  fishing. 

Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  a statewide  waters 
, survey,  Michigan’s  biologists  found  a number  of  lakes 
in  the  southern  counties  suited  to  smelt.  This  posed  a 
sociological  problem.  Should  smelt  be  introduced  in 
these  lakes  and  perhaps  eventually  deprive  the  north- 
ern communities  of  the  winter  revenue  from  their 
smelt  fishery? 

That  same  survey,  incidentally,  disclosed  that  some 


of  those  same  southern  Michigan  lakes  could  also 
support  trout,  although  unlike  the  smelt,  trout  repro- 
duction could  only  be  expected  in  a few  of  them.  This 
gave  rise  to  another  question — should  trout  fishing 
also  be  brought  closer  to  the  urban  communities  of 
southern  Michigan  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the 
northern  resort  interests? 


In  states  and  areas  where  the  tourist  business  is  a 
major  item,  resort  operators  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce  are  constantly  knocking  on  the  doors  of 
fishery  administrators.  On  some  occasions  they  can  be 
accommodated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  convince  these 
people  that  only  certain  species  of  fish  will  do  well  in 
a particular  lake  and  that  fishing  may  be  spoiled 
rather  than  improved  by  introducing  new  species.  In 
such  instances  the  regional  fishery  biologist  or  manager 
can  do  his  most  effective  work.  He  can  usually  cite 
local  examples  of  what  happened  to  bass  fishing,  when 
crappies  were  planted  in  “Shallow  Lake”  or  how  trout 
fishing  disappeared  when  yellow  perch  were  released 
in  “Deep  Lake”  by  some  well  meaning  resort  owner 
in  order  “to  have  fish  the  kids  could  catch”. 

While  there  are  other  facets  to  stocking  for  introduc- 
tion demands  for  stocking  to  maintain  or  augment 
existing  species  is  possibly  the  biggest  headache  for  the 
fishery  administrators.  The  growing  weight  of  evidence 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  supports  the  policy,  now 
generally  in  effect,  which  limits  the  planting  of  young 
warm  water  fish  to  introduction  or  to  re-establishment 
after  reclamation  or  other  complete  kill.  Bass,  blue- 
gills,  walleyes,  and  most  other  warm  water  species  are 
so  prolific  that  even  in  the  most  heavily  fished  waters 
enough  breeders  survive  to  produce  more  young  than 
the  natural  food  supply  could  possibly  support  to 
keeper  size.  Planting  more  young  fish,  where  condi- 
tions are  suitable  for  reproduction,  only  increases  com- 
petition for  food  and  may  bring  in  disease  or  parasites. 
Such  planting  is  like  pouring  water  into  a glass  which 
is  already  full. 

The  administrator  who  takes  the  time  to  do  it, 
usually  has  little  difficulty  in  convincing  most  anglers 
that  it  is  right  to  discontinue  the  planting  of  several 
hundred  young  bass  or  a couple  thousand  baby  blue- 
gills  in  a lake  every  year.  If  a clincher  is  needed,  a 
few  hauls  of  a seine  in  late  summer  by  the  fishery 
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biologist  assisted  by  the  local  warden  and  interested 
sportsmen,  will  furnish  the  evidence.  However,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  man  who  runs  a resort 
or  boat  livery  is  harder  to  satisfy.  They  may  admit  that 
many  young  bass  are  seen  along  the  shoreline  or  that 
there  is  general  complaint  of  the  number  of  small 
walleyes  being  caught  but  they  still  want  plantings  so 
that  it  can  be  advertised  that  so  many  thousands  of 
fish  were  planted  in  their  lake  last  year.  Even  a token 
planting  will  often  suffice  and  some  feel  such  plantings 
are  justified  “for  good  public  relations”.  But  can 
fishery  administrators,  charged  among  other  things  with 
the  wise  expenditure  of  the  sportsmen’s  funds,  justify 
any  activity  which  it  knows  contributes  nothing  toward 
better  fishing? 


There  is  the  possibility  that  in  some  otherwise 
suitable  waters  walleyes  or  northern  pike  or  muskel- 
lunge  may  not  reproduce  successfully  but  that  desir- 
able populations  of  these  fish  might  be  maintained  by 
planting  fingerlings  at  intervals  of  several  years.  Here 
again  economics  and  sociology  enter  the  picture.  These 
fish  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  raise — especially  the 
northern  pike  and  muskellunge.  Is  it  a wise  use  of  the 
fishermen’s  funds  to  maintain  “by  force”  these  species 
in  waters  where  they  can  only  grow  or  favor  those 
waters  where  they  can  also  propagate?  As  in  the  case 
of  the  smelt  referred  to  earlier,  the  local  economy  of 
the  state  could  also  be  involved. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  that  arise  from  the 
demand  for  planting  warm  water  species  of  catchable 


size.  The  demand  is  growing  and  soon  will  require 
that  answers  be  given. 

Such  remarks  as  these  are  being  heard  more  fre- 
quently: “You  raise  trout  to  keeper  size,  why  not  bass 
and  other  warm  water  fish?”;  “Why  give  trout  fisher- 
men all  the  breaks?” 


While  it  is  true  that  bass,  bluegills,  and  perch  can- 
not be  readily  stripped  and  their  eggs  hatched  arti- 
fically,  as  with  trout  and  salmon,  these  warm  water 
species  can  be  allowed  to  spawn  and  the  young  col- 
lected by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions. 
Although  artificial  feeding  is  practiced  to  some  extent 
already,  methods  could  be  improved.  Eight  inch  bass 
and  six  inch  bluegills  have  been  produced  in  one 
season  by  intensive  culture  but  no  state  has  yet  gone 
all  out  on  such  a program.  Selective  breeding  should 
yield  faster  growing  fish  and  improved  rations  would 
step  up  growth.  Research  in  this  field  is  needed. 

Stocking  these  larger  warm  water  fish  has  been  well 
received  when  tried  on  a small  scale  in  some  of  the 
eastern  states.  And  not  only  have  the  fish  stocked 
been  readily  taken  by  the  anglers,  it’s  also  reported 
that  the  catch  of  the  native  species  picks  up  when  a 
load  of  hatchery  or  “transferred”  adults  is  stocked. 

Transfer  of  adult  bass,  walleyes,  catfish  and  other 
desirable  species  to  heavily  fished  inland  lakes  and 
streams  from  waters  which  at  present  are  little  utilized 
by  anglers  (Lake  Erie  and  the  Lower  Delaware  River) 
has  improved  fishing  at  reasonable  cost.  Expansion  of 
fish  cultural  stations  to  produce  more  catchable  warm 
water  fish,  however,  is  of  questionable  value. 

Such  a program  is  limited  by  the  funds  available  tc 
fishery  administrators.  It  could  be  done  but  only  if 
revenues  were  materially  increased  or  at  the  expense  oi 
current  programs.  And  it  would  be  a much  more 
costly  operation  than  that  of  rearing  catchable  trout. 
Larger  ponds  to  produce  an  equal  number  of  bass  foi 
example  would  be  necessary.  Acquiring  the  real  estate 
and  building  those  ponds  would  have  to  be  financed 
So  would  the  feed.  So  would  the  larger  work  force 
such  a program  would  require. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Part  II  of  “Administrative  Prob- 
lems Involved  in  Stocking  Fish”  will  be  presented  ir 
the  June  Angler.  It  will  be  an  appraisal  on  troui 
planting.  In  it  Dr.  Hazzard  likens  the  stocking  of  adult 
trout  to  a giant  lottery.  See  if  you  don’t  agree.) 
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Fishing  is  a sport  in  which  large  tales  are  often  connected  with  small  fish. 

Kenneth  Roney 
Oakmont,  Pa. 
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TEAM-UP  ON  CARP 


By  STEVE  SZALEWICZ 

Photos — Courtesy  of  Bear  Archery 


Back  in  the  1880’s,  about  the  first  day  of  May  the 
Allegheny  River  fisherman  checked  the  “spring”  in  the 
ong  hickory  handle  of  his  spear  and  then  visited 
:he  village  blacksmith  where  the  muscled  mechanic 
straightened  the  tines  and  sharpened  and  tooled  back 
the  barbs. 

In  three  weeks  the  dogwood,  with  white  flowers 
tipped  in  purplish  hues,  would  blossom. 

Sheets  and  patches  of  flowering  dogwood  sprayed 
on  the  hemlock-covered  hills  of  Venango,  Forest  and 
Warren  Counties  were  a never-failing  ;ign  that  the 
buffalo  suckers  were  schooling  in  the  riffles. 

Long,  flat  johnboats  that  had  been  hauled  out  of 
the  crush  of  the  Allegheny’s  ice  gorges  and  errant 
lumber  rafts  were  skidded  back  to  the  river’s  edge  at 
the  public  access  areas  of  those  years — the  raft  and 
ferry  landings. 

Pine  torches,  which  would  be  affixed  to  a “jack” 
jutting  ahead  of  the  boats  and  which  would  provide 
light  since  spearing  was  mostly  a nocturnal  sport,  got 
a soaking  in  the  crude  oil  so  abundant  in  the  area. 

Both  boys  and  men  who  had  built  up  strong  throw- 
ing muscles  by  clubbing  chestnuts  and  sharpened  their 
eyes  on  tails  flicking  high  in  the  hemlocks  during  the 
communal  squirrel  hunts,  took  up  their  spears. 

Large  wooden  washtubs  were  borrowed  and  loaded 
onto  the  boats  with  a promise  that  the  spearing  party 
meant  to  provide  fish  for  eating. 

The  village  would  be  sleeping,  but  if  the  torch-light 
and  the  spearing  and  floating  conditions  were  ideal,  or 
if  a spoonbill  sturgeon  was  stabbed  and  landed,  the 
night  fishermen  would  make  such  loud  talk  that  the 
sleepers  turned  out  to  the  landing. 

Those  who  did  usually  were  rewarded  with  a wash- 
pan  of  firm,  olive-colored  suckers.  There  would  be 
scraping,  scoring  and  salting  and  fish-cakes  frying  in 
the  hogsmelt  in  the  morning. 

And  the  now-rare  sturgeon  would  be  paraded  up 
and  down  the  main  street  of  Tionesta  in  Forest  County 
while  the  “oldtimers”  spoke  of  bigger  fish  and  the 
children  followed  until  they  were  late  for  school. 

The  spearing  continued  through  the  summer  until 
cold  weather  drove  the  men  off  the  River.  The  Alle- 
gheny’s watershed  was  well-forested  then,  and  the 
stream  ran  clear  for  many  days  on  end. 


The  spearfisherman  has  a modem  counterpart  in  the 
man  who  “fishes”  today  with  bow  and  arrow. 


However,  early  in  May  the  bowfisLerman  experiences 
the  same  urges  and  goes  through  the  same  prepara- 
tions that  occupied  the  spearfisherman. 

There  is  a scurry  of  archers  around  the  riverfront. 
Have  the  carp  begun  to  spawn?  Are  they  in  the  swampy 
feeders?  Have  they  moved  out  of  the  deep  holes  into 
the  shallow  riffles  and  shorelines? 
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Long  distance  calls  are  made  between  archery  clubs 
for  this  information. 

The  bowfisherman,  too,  taunts  the  “spring”  in  his 
bow,  sharpens  the  points  of  his  barbed  arrows,  tests 
his  shoulder  and  arm  muscles  against  the  protest  of 
laminated  glass  and  hard  maple. 

While  the  carp  races  in  convoys  of  two  and  three, 
slapping,  bumping,  rolling,  splashing  in  the  shallows 
during  the  spawning  exercises,  the  bowman  has  his 
supreme  hour. 

Then,  standing  only  a few  feet  from  the  huge,  foot- 
ball-shaped, brown-and-blue  hulks,  he  can  impale 
carp  after  carp  at  almost  point-blank  distances.  The 
carp  seems  oblivious  to  man’s  interference  then.  Two 
fish  are  often  skewered  on  one  arrow. 

Carp  hunting,  when  the  fish  is  taken  up  with  the 
frenzy  of  spawning,  becomes  then  simply  a ro  ffne  of 
going  through  the  motions.  Arms  tire  and  fingers  and 
palms  burn  as  the  heavy  fish  cut  big  circles  trying  to 
break  free  of  the  barb. 

Not  every  spawner  is  hit.  After  all,  a carp  can  scurry 
like  a rabbit,  and  even  shotgunners  miss  rabbits. 

In  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  all  carp  do  not  spawn 
in  one  day.  There  seems  to  be  a succession  of  matings 
as  the  roe-swollen  females,  many  weighing  more  than 
35  pounds,  work  out  of  the  deep  river  holes. 

The  best  bowfishing  in  the  river  and  creeks,  then 
lasts  for  about  eight  or  ten  days,  beginning  approxi- 
mately on  the  20th  of  May  through  Memorial  Day. 
After  the  spawning  the  schools  break  up  and  disappear 
into  deeper  pools,  offering  only  occasional  individual 
targets  when  they  seem  to  be  suspended  near  the  sur- 
face to  all  appearances  taking  bugs  and  other  floating 
junk. 

But  like  game  fish,  the  carp  will  drift  to  safer  depths 
as  the  bowfisherman  approaches. 

If  in  the  period  of  spawning,  the  river  and  creeks 
muddy  up  because  of  heavy  rains,  the  carp  deposits 
and  fertilizes  its  roe  undisturbed,  and  the  bowfisher- 
man misses  out  completely. 

In  1956,  May  passed  in  Venango  County  with  the 
Oil  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River  high  and  muddy. 
Oil  City  archers  were  disappointed  as  they  had  made 
many  preparations.  However  they  knew  that  once  the 
water  cleared  in  Oil  Creek,  the  carp  would  be  found 
in  all  eddies  of  that  stream — there  are  about  30  be- 
tween Oil  City  and  Titusville. 

When  these  eddies  are  drawn  down  to  late  spring 
and  summer  pools  they  are  from  50  to  100  yards  long, 
30  yards  wide  and  average  two  and  a half  feet  deep. 
However  a few  shale  holes  have  deeper  water. 

The  Venango  County  archers  know  also  that  a carp 
will  move  into  deeper  water  as  soon  as  the  hunter 
approaches.  The  banks  of  Oil  Creek  are  not  very  steep. 
Carp,  when  they  were  located,  cruised  back  and  forth 
in  taunting  maneuvers.  But  they  were  almost  impossible 


to  hit  with  an  arrow.  The  angle  was  too  sharp  and 
usually  the  sunlight  came  from  the  wrong  direction. 

Then,  too,  the  carp  doesn’t  live  to  accumulate  20 
or  30  pounds  of  flaky  steaks  and  half-dollar-size  scales 
by  being  dumb.  It’s  as  smart  as  a fox,  as  rampaging 
as  a bull  and  as  clever  at  hiding  as  a rabbit.  And  it 
qualifies  for  many  other  fished-out  similes  used  to  de- 
scribe bravery,  endurance  and  cunning. 

But  put  wings  or  legs  on  the  carp,  and  the  feeling 
among  the  “veteran”  carp  hunters  is  that  the  “el  carpo” 
could  provide  gunners  with  challenging  shots  afield, 
too. 

How  then  to  get  the  carp  within  shooting  distance? 

The  same  men  who  hunted  carp  also  hunt  deer  with 
a bow.  And  what  is  done  when  deer  snuggle  in  a 
grove?  . . . Put  on  a drive  and  move  them. 

So  the  bowfishermen  post  watchers  on  more  promi- 
nent rocks  around  a pool.  As  a rule  three  watchers 
“covered”  the  average  Oil  Creek  “carp  trails”  quite 
adequately. 
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Bowfishing  teams  usually  consist  of  four  to  six  men. 
Two  enter  the  bottom  of  a pool  and  the  fish  are 
“shagged”  upstream,  the  idea  being  to  drive  the  fish 
to  the  watchers. 

Once  a pool  has  been  driven  a few  times,  the  carp’s 
escape  trails  are  marked  and  watchers  get  shooting. 
The  carp,  like  the  deer,  is  a creature  of  predictable 
traveling  habits. 

But  when  a school  is  disturbed,  some  carp  react  as 
non-comformists.  Like  the  smart  buck  deer  they  will 
try  to  double  back  through  the  drivers.  And  many 
times  they  escape,  but  they  provide  shooting,  which 
keeps  drivers  happy,  too! 
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If  the  drivers  do  not  push  the  carp  too  closely,  they 
will  remain  and  circle  in  the  pool. 

Followed  too  quickly,  they  will  barrel  through  posted 
watchers,  many  times  passing  between  their  feet.  The 
shooting  then  is  like  “potting”  at  a scurrying  rabbit. 

Carp  that  have  escaped  the  pool  are  watched  and 
“marked  down”  like  a flushed  grouse.  Their  wake 
betrays  them.  They  can  be  found  later  lying  huddled 
against  a big  rock  in  the  riffle. 

Sometimes  a school  of  a dozen  suddenly  thins  out. 
But  when  only  two  have  been  taken  on  arrows,  and 
only  four  can  be  located  in  the  pool  when  the  murk 
settles,  the  results  don’t  add  up. 

Where  did  the  carp  go? 

Why  under  the  willow  bush  on  one  side  of  the  pool. 
Then  the  driver  or  wader  approaches,  the  circle  of 
watchers  is  tightened,  and  the  bush  is  probed  with  an 
arrow  or  a booted  leg. 

Experienced  eyes  soon  recognize  carp  frozen  under 
the  willows.  Polaroid  sun  glasses  help.  The  sharpest 
eyes  are  necessary.  Usually  the  reddish  tinge  at  the 
carp’s  tail  betrays  it. 

Then  follows  some  deliberation.  Where  are  the 
vitals? 

In  the  filtering  sunlight  under  the  willow  bush,  in 
roily  water,  under  the  floating  “nest”  of  twigs  and 
branches  and  “high-water”  litter,  hides  the  carp. 


Tension  builds  up  before  the  arrow  is  drawn  and 
released.  The  distance  can  be  less  than  six  feet.  The 
carp  will  not  move.  A miss  sends  a half  dozen  “sub- 
marines” zigzagging  from  under  the  willows.  Everyone 
gets  shooting.  But  watch  the  toes! 

A hit  brings  an  explosion  of  water,  smiles  and 
whoops  all  around  and  line  spooling  off  the  bow-reel 
as  the  fish  cuts  longer  and  longer  arcs  trying  to  escape. 

Sometimes  carp  are  wounded.  When  an  arrow  hits 
but  does  not  penetrate,  it  leaves  a white  dot.  Injured 
fish  can  be  spotted  easily.  They  invariably  leave  the 
school  and  seek  a hiding  place.  They  may  use  the  float- 
ing mud-cloud  to  return  under  a willow,  swim  in  next 
to  or  under  a log  or  snuggle  against  a big  rock  on  the 
stream  side. 

The  team  hunt  then  is  concentrated  on  the  wounded 
fish  until  it  is  found.  Carp  will  swim  200  yards  into  a 
fast  riffle  even  though  severely  wounded,  and  hide  in 
the  first  cover  that  will  accommodate  their  bulk. 

Bowfishing  with  a team  of  drivers  and  watchers  is 
a sport  in  which  all  participants  share  the  enjoyment 
of  an  accurate  shot  or  a near-miss.  A team  hunt  does 
not  need  to  wait  only  for  the  time  when  the  carp 
spawn.  It  is  tip-top  recreation  anytime  when  the  water 
is  free  of  mud  and  ice,  whether  the  dogwood  flowers 
or  the  trout  is  taking  March  Browns  or  the  wild  geese 
are  flying  south. 


A $5  Story: 


Warden  Overlooks  Fibbing 
On  License 


To  Mrs.  Elsie  Smith,  325  Forest  Grove  Road, 
Coraopolis,  goes  $5  for  this  outdoors  story. 

I was  fishing  in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Oil  City 
with  my  husband  and  our  son. 

Soon  a motor  boat  approached  us  and  it  was  the 
fish  warden  who  wanted  to  see  our  licenses.  I had 
everything  else  but  no  papers. 

I offered  to  run  up  to  the  car  to  get  them  out  of 
my  purse,  but  he  suggested  that  I mail  them  to  him 
instead.  He  took  my  name,  age  (46),  Weight  (148) 


and  Height  (5-6). 

When  I arrived  home  and  got  ready  to  mail  the 
papers  I noticed  that  they  said  42  years,  135  pounds, 
and  5 feet  3 inches.  With  fingers  crossed  I wrote,  “My 
husband  bought  my  license  for  me,”  and  hoped  that  he 
would  understand  that  I must  still  look  thinner,  smaller 
and  younger  in  his  eyes.  Even  if  I had  been  fined,  I 
would  have  still  felt  good  about  this. 

But  he  did  understand  and  everything  was  all  right. 
Outdoors  Stories,  Sports  Department.  Pittsburgh  Press. 


CONSERVATION  IS  EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 
because  it  affects  everybody.  The  battle  will  be  al- 
most won  when  enough  of  the  people  realize  their 
own  personal  stake  in  sound  conservation  practices. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


MAY— 1958 
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CAMP  FISHING 


By  BETTYE  BREESER 


A child  who  goes  to  camp  should  not  miss  the  thrill 
of  “goin’  fishin’!”  In  spite  of  the  ever  increasing  pro- 
gram possibilities,  with  improved  recreation  devices 
and  the  newest  in  games  and  skills,  the  art  of  angling 
should  be  given  priority  if  there  is  the  slightest  rill, 
creek  or  pond  on  the  site. 

Aside  from  the  pure  relaxing  value  of  this  health- 
giving activity,  fishing  has  advantages  in  many  fields 
far  greater  than  sports  and  crafts  that  are  now  finding 
top  billing  on  many  camp  brochures. 

The  project  is  not  limited  to  boys,  for  girls  are  just 
as  fond  of  angling  as  males  if  permitted  the  precious 
time  in  camp  to  indulge,  and  given  an  enthusiastic 
counselor.  “Let’s  go!”  is  usually  all  that’s  needed  to 
set  ‘Pied  Piper’  off  with  his  brood.  Expensive  equip- 
ment is  out,  for  the  traditional  pole,  line  and  barbless 
hook  will  do  well  for  the  first  trek  for  small  stream 
swimmers.  Whether  they  use  dough  bait  (rolled  pellets 
of  bread),  or  a mixture  of  flour  and  water  is  a matter 
of  choice,  for  the  very  first  nibble  will  spark  the  ad- 
venturous trip  into  the  world  of  nature. 


//v  me  ce^e/ee, 
ms/y  eeAfoye  mejee^/MA/e 
T//e/y/)w?i£  sa/oolp 
£/<«£  m/s 


Small  painted  cork  floats  (the  size  of  a peanut) 
will  give  them  “something  to  watch,”  and  a nearby 
bait  bucket  “something  to  fill.”  Conservation  and 
observance  of  fishing  laws  must  be  highlighted  in  that 
minnows  should  be  set  free  if  not  used  for  bigger 
fishing  such  as  bass,  pickerel  or  perch.  Very  few  of 
the  small  stream  fish  will  live  long  in  camp  aquariums, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  catches  be  gently 
returned  to  the  water  after  being  closely  observed. 

A color  game  while  minnow  fishing  is  novel,  since 
each  child  is  given  a point  for  the  different  hues  he 
discovers  on  his  catch.  A small  magnifying  glass  is 
useful  for  this  close  study  of  fish,  and  a chart  in  camp 


might  spark  this  color  hunt  by  listing  names  of  fish  in 
which  color  is  mentioned  such  as  blue  gills,  redfins, 
yellow  perch,  black  dace,  white  chub,  ghost  minnows 
(silver),  golden  shiners,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
emerald  shiners,  and  brown  trout. 

Other  than  live  bait  fishing,  there’s  nothing  like 
worm  digging.  There’s  something  very  challenging 
about  turning  up  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  capture  those 
evasive  crawlers.  Long  and  thin,  fat  or  stubby,  these 
earth  living  creatures  are  fun  to  find.  Some  campers 
may  prefer  to  explore  after  sundown  for  choice  night 
crawlers,  while  others  will  dig  when  the  grass  is  still 
sparkling  with  morning  dew.  In  any  case,  the  fine 
aspects  of  first  hand  nature  study  come  into  true 

focus  for  there  is  no  better  way  to  know  the  earth 

and  what  it  contains  than  by  digging  deep. 

Care  of  captured  worms  must  play  an  important 
part  in  the  camp  program,  for  being  confined  for  days 
on  end  in  a tin  can  of  drying  sod  is  not  ideal.  A 

homemade  bait  box,  filled  with  loose  moist  earth, 

leaves  and  moss  and  kept  in  a cool  spot  brings  con- 
servation and  care  of  wildlife  into  play. 

Reed  worms,  grubs,  water  worms  and  other  live 
bait  are  good  nature  study  boosters  when  worm  keep- 
ing is  difficult,  and  for  the  camper  who  has  had  some 
experience,  the  use  of  plugs,  flies,  nymphs,  poppers, 
bugs  and  spoons  may  be  in  order.  Emphasis  on  casting 
room  is  important  with  campers,  since  safety  must  be 
taught  early  if  they  are  to  really  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience. All  hooks  should  be  cork  covered  while 
being  transported. 

The  fishing  gadgets  that  a camper  can  make  will 
greatly  elaborate  on  the  craft  program.  A pole,  care- 
fully carved  through  the  bark  can  be  held  over  a 
campfire  to  color  the  design  and  when  stripped  will 
disclose  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  young  angler.  Bob- 
bers carved  of  balsam  wood  offer  unlimited  possibilities 
for  color  combinations  and  design,  and  rigged  with 
beads,  swivels  and  snaps  are  a satisfying  craft.  Corks 
centered  with  a hollow  reed,  or  split  with  a knife  to 
insert  the  leader  are  appealing  to  youngsters  since 
they  can  note  the  slightest  action  on  the  hook  end  of 
their  line. 

Two  large  tin  cans,  one  inside  the  other  can  serve 
well  for  bait  with  the  inner  container  being  hole- 
punched  with  a nail  from  the  inside.  The  larger  con- 
tainer holds  fresh  cool  water  for  bait.  Hand-lines  are 
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BAIT  BUCHET 


///t/E  HOLDS'  E’EE’Pf/r 
WtTER  TO  PEA//U  PPOM 
/A///E/?  C/1  A/  WKfM  /T  /S 
l/ETEV  EEOM  L4E&EE  OPE. 


fine  for  the  youngsters  who  choose  to  sprawl  on  over- 
hanging logs  or  rocks,  and  a net  can  be  fashioned 
from  light  wire  or  a coat  hanger.  Drop  nets  may  be 
used  by  those  who  choose  to  dangle  sun-tanned  legs 
over  a bridge  span,  and  push  seines  can  be  quickly 
fashioned  from  two  sticks  with  a piece  of  net  for  those 
who  care  to  wade  in  cooling  summer  streams.  Traps 
of  many  designs  can  be  created  by  young  “inventors” 
from  screen  wire,  cans  and  scrap  wood. 

Streamside  planting,  to  prevent  erosion  is  an  ideal 
angling  project  come  an  off  day  when  enthusiasm 
seems  to  decrease  with  the  increasing  quiet  day.  Wil- 
low shoots  can  be  cut  and  poked  into  banks  where 
water  has  exposed  grim  reminders  of  fast  disappearing 
top  soil.  Jetties  for  the  protection  of  young  fish  during 
hot  spells  can  be  an  ideal  summer  project,  when  eager 
youngsters  are  refreshed  by  foot-dabbling  in  a stream. 
These  camp  made  pools  along  a stream,  in  a shaded 
area,  provide  hiding  places  for  fish  that  might  other- 
wise die  because  of  the  lack  of  cool  pools  in  which  to 
rest.  Across  a stream  it  is  easy  to  construct  a dam  of 
rocks  that  can  have  a two-way  benefit  both  to 
campers  and  fishlife.  This  activity  can  be  sparked  by 
“tuning”  the  water!  By  moving  one  rock  from  one 
place  to  another  on  the  dam  the  change  in  musical 
notes  as  the  water  rushes  into  the  opening  is  unique. 
Snakes,  frogs,  turtles  and  water  bugs  will  be  their 
playmates,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  “critters”  such 
as  crayfish,  freshwater  crabs,  mussels,  snails  and  may- 
flies. Floating  leaves  will  become  “boats,”  and  the 
humble  leaves  of  skunk  cabbage  and  common  ferns 
will  find  a place  in  their  new  adventure. 


Collecting  is  a natural  urge  of  children,  and  as  a 
follow  up  of  an  angling  activity  it  is  fine  to  “make 
something”  from  the  gems  that  fill  pockets  and  buckets 
of  the  young  explorers.  Pretty  rocks  can  be  set  in 
plaster  of  Paris  to  make  paper  weights  as  a souvenir 
of  their  trip,  and  pine  cones  can  stimulate  a most 
creative  activity.  By  adding  a mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris  with  shredded  asbestos  to  the  consistency  of 
putty  to  the  ends  of  cones,  it  is  possible  to  come 
up  with  a good  likeness  of  a fish.  When  these  have 
dried,  a “make  believe”  fish  exhibit  is  well  on  its  way! 
By  gilding,  painting  with  silver  or  poster  paints,  these 
craft  items  can  be  mounted  on  the  camp  bulletin  board 


cone 

FISH 

USE  M/XTUEE  OE 
PL/STEP  or  P/P/S 
EPE  SPPEPEEP 
ESEESTOS  TO 


to  create  interest  in  fishing.  Original  signs  under  these 
“fish”  might  read:  “Pineconia  Fish — found  in  shady 
and  moist  places  in  ‘Camp  Summer.’  This  fish  feeds 
on  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  gets  its  name  from  the 
striking  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  a pine  tree.” 

Camp  counselors  need  not  be  the  “old  and  ex- 
perienced” fishermen,  for  they  too  can  learn  and  grow 
with  their  charges.  Knowing  the  safety  rules,  teaching 
conservation  and  preservation  of  wildlife,  emphasizing 
fishing  laws  and  having  the  understanding  of  exploring 
youth  is  enough  to  make  your  fishing  program  in  camp 
a worthwhile  and  profitable  experience.  Angling  train- 
ing is  being  offered  by  many  sports  minded  organiza- 
tions, and  this  year  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Section 
of  the  American  Camping  Association  will  again  in- 
clude fishing  at  the  Downingtown  In-Camp  Institute  on 
June  7 and  8.  Fishing  must  not  become  a “lost  art.” 
nor  overshadowed  by  more  glamorous  activities  in 
camp,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  projects  to  high- 
light wholesome  health-giving  recreation  in  the  out- 
doors. 


THE  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  JOB  is  too 
big  for  any  one  agency  or  group,  governmental  or 
private,  to  do  alone.  It  is  essential  that  everybody 
work  together  at  the  job  of  proper  use  of  the  land 
and  the  water  that  enables  the  soil  to  produce  the 
food,  fiber,  grass,  timber,  and  wildlife  we  need. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Administrator, 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
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BOATS  AND  FISHING 

by 

BILL  WALSH 


Photos  by  the  Author 


If  you’re  one  of  those  anglers  who  likes  to  warble 
in  the  shower,  roll  your  tonsils  around  the  following 
words  to  the  tune  of  “Love  and  Marriage” — a popular 
song  of  a few  months  ago: 

Boats  and  fishing,  boats  and  fishing, 

Go  together  just  like  wells  and  wishing. 

We  can  tell  you,  brother — 

One  ain’t  much  fun  without  the  other! 

If  you’re  not  a bathtub  tenor,  at  least  read  the  lines 
and  observe  the  point.  No  doubt  about  it,  boating  in 
general  and  outboarding  in  particular,  is  wedded  to  the 
sport  of  fishing  with  a hard-tied  anchor  hitch  that 
resists  any  and  all  un-doing. 


Distant  fishing  grounds  are  oniy  minutes  away  with  a 
powerful  outboard  combination  Jike  these  two  35’s. 

\V  hat  s more,  the  ride  is  cool  and  pleasant  in  hot  sum- 
mer days — and  the  breeze  takes  care  of  the  mosquitoes. 

If  a glance  at  the  nearest  body  of  water  big  enough 
to  accommodate  a “putt-putt”  won’t  convince  you, 
how  about  these  hard  facts: 

1.  Outboard  motor  sales  for  1958  are  expected  to 
clip  along  at  a high  rate  throughout  the  year  and  total 
about  650,000  units — mostly  to  fishermen. 

2.  Recreational  boating  is  looking  back  at  a ten- 
year  period  during  which  it  trebled  in  size  and  now 
encompasses  7 million  boats  and  35  million  participants 
— again  MOSTLY  for  fishing. 


3.  In  the  1957  power  boat  census,  Pennsylvania 
showed  a 10  per  cent  gain  over  1956  and  is  said  to 
have  within  its  borders,  some  190,000  power  boats — 
again  mostly  for  fishing  and  mostly  outboards.  Al- 
though we’re  talking  mostly  about  outboards,  let  us 
break  down  for  you  this  grand  total  of  boats  into  their 
separate  categories: 

Numbered  and  undocumented  gasoline  boats  10,230 


Numbered  diesel  boats  209 

Unnumbered  gasoline  boats  8,585 

Documented  gasoline  boats  51 

Documented  diesel  boats  38 

Outboard  boats 171,000 


Total  Power  Boats  190,113 


The  Pennsylvania  total  represents  3.22  per  cent  of 
all  the  power  boats  in  the  United  States.  This  over-all 
total  comes  to  5,908,973  boats.  You  can  add  to  it 
some  545,000  rowboats,  dingies,  canoes,  etc.,  and 
some  595,000  sailboats  and  arrive  at  a figure  of  7,- 
071,000  total  boats  in  the  nation. 

Why  is  the  outboard  of  today  such  a dependable 
friend  of  the  fisherman?  As  an  outboarder  ourself, 
here’s  the  way  we  see  it. 

First — who  really  enjoys  rowing  a boat  except  for 
short  distances?  The  city  gardener  may  enjoy  hoeing 
30  feet  of  back-yard  vegetables.  But  if  he  owned  130 
acres  he’d  be  riding  a tractor.  Same  thing. 

Second — there’s  a greater  feeling  of  safety  in  an  out- 
board powered  boat.  When  sudden  squalls  loom  on 
the  horizon,  the  putt-putt  will  get  you  back  to  shore 
in  a hurry. 

Third — -and  most  important  of  all  from  the  fishing 
point  of  view — is  that  the  outboard  actually  helps  you 
catch  fish  and  in  many  cases  is  more  important  to  the 
particular  fishing  grounds  than  the  rod  or  the  bait. 
Today’s  big  motors  get  fishing  craft  into  good  fishing 
waters  on  the  big  lakes,  bays,  and  rivers  with  a mini- 
mum of  time  spent  in  water  travel.  Some,  on  heavy 
enough  boats,  will  even  troll  down  for  effective  trolling. 
Some  big  boats  carry  two  motors- — a monster  for  power 
and  speed  in  arriving  on  the  grounds  and  a less  than 
ten  hp.  model  for  trolling  once  on  the  spot.  Probably 
most  used  of  all  is  the  medium  sized  motor  which  does 
both  jobs  well  without  compromising  too  much  in 
either  direction. 
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Bow  fishermen,  too,  find  the  outboard  ideal  to  get 
them  into  beds  of  water  lilies  where  the  big  carp  are 
wont  to  spawn.  A new  sport  in  Pennsylvania,  outboards 
will  help  make  it  more  popular  as  the  years  go  by. 

Then  too,  to  be  seriously  humorous  (or  humorously 
serious)  the  outboard  has  helped  the  average  fisher- 
man follow  his  personal  water  version  of  the  Will-o’- 
the-wisp.  For  is  it  not  true  that  the  outboarder  who 
moors  his  boat  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  does  his 
fishing  along  the  western  shore — and  vice  versa?  Of 
course  ’tis.  That’s  half  the  fun  of  fishing. 

Sometimes  the  long  run  to  fishing  grounds  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  writer’s  own  front  yard  (Lake  Erie)  the 
bluepike  fishing  grounds  are  a half  hour’s  run  with 
a high  powered  motor  from  the  popular  liveries  and 
boat  launching  ramps.  And  when  the  blues  are  run- 
ning— they  bite  best  at  night — the  gasoline  lanterns 
hung  over  the  sides  of  outboards  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  a small  city  has  sprung  up  in  the  offshore 
reaches  of  the  lake. 

It  would  take  hours  to  row  the  same  distance  and 
we’d  probably  be  more  muscular  if  we  did  it.  But  in- 
stead of  thousands  of  fishermen  enjoying  this  sport 
there’d  only  be  a hardy  (and  probably  unemployed) 
few. 

The  use  of  outboards  in  fishing  has  probably  also 
been  enhanced  by  the  development  of  today’s  modem 
boat  trailers  which  seem  to  have  everything  but  radios. 
As  in  science,  one  development  or  discovery  makes  for 
additional  development  and  discovery.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  trailer  put  every  fisherman  with  a car 
within  striking  distance  of  any  body  of  water  near  a 


highway.  In  years  past  he  could  almost  always  rent 
boats  at  the  popular  spot  but  there’s  nothing  like 
putting  your  own  boat  in  the  water  and  cranking  up 
your  own  outboard  egg  beater.  Experts  say  it’s  safer, 
too,  because  you’re  already  familiar  with  its  operation 
— and  temperament. 

In  addition  to  all  the  personal  satisfaction  to  fisher- 
men brought  about  by  the  availability  of  outboards, 
the  business  of  selling  them  is  a healthful  shot  in  the 
arm  to  the  nation’s  economy.  For  example,  in  1957, 
it’s  estimated  that  some  600,000  new  outboard  motors, 
325,000  outboard  boats,  and  170,000  boat  trailers  in- 
volved the  passage  over  the  counter  of  some  $400  mil- 
lion at  retail.  Servicing  and  the  sale  of  accessories  no 
doubt. 

The  modem  outboard  is  available  in  the  widest 
range  of  power  and  design  ever  seen — from  peanut- 
sized mechanisms  you  can  hold  in  one  hand  at  arm’s 
length  up  to  complicated  “heavies”  that  require  two 
husky  men  to  set  it  on  the  transom;  from  1 hp.  to  50 


Here,  a home  made  outboard  cruiser  gets  its  first  feel 
of  the  water  in  Erie’s  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Designed  to 
plane  with  the  motor  at  top  speed  yet  to  troll  slowly 
when  it’s  throttled  down,  the  boat  is  an  ideal  family 
cruiser  yet  provides  plenty  of  open  space  aft  for  min- 
now buckets,  tackle  boxes  and — fishermen. 

hp.  And  on  the  sterns  of  speedy  outboard  cruisers 
you’re  apt  to  see  not  one  but  (count  ’em)  two  of 
these  larger  outboards  sending  up  the  spray. 

And  say,  speaking  of  outboards,  did  we  ever  tell 
you  about  the  time  Old  Mort  McClintock  decided  to 
take  his  apart  and  fix  it  up? 

“Yessir,”  said  Old  Mort,  “I’m  gonna  clean  my 
glasses  (in  boiling  water  we  thought  to  remove  the 
fish  scales)  then  get  a big  piece  of  paper  and  when  I 
take  the  motor  apart  I’ll  write  down  a picture  of  each 
piece  and  the  way  it  fits  back  in.” 
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Well,  Mort  is  probably  the  world’s  worst  mechanic 
and  is  always  gumming  up  one  job  or  another  but  we 
figured  if  he  went  about  this  task  as  methodically  as 
he  described  he  had  an  even  chance  for  success. 

We  didn’t  hang  around  the  boathouse  the  day  he’d 
set  aside  for  the  job  but  one  of  the  fellows  who  was 
there  told  us  all  about  it.  Mort  had  a wide  assortment 
of  wrenches,  pliers,  screwdrivers,  mallets,  etc.,  to  get 
the  old  mill  apart  and  was  doing  pretty  good.  In  fact, 
he  followed  through  on  his  picture  idea  and  had  every 
piece  laid  out  just  the  way  it  was  removed. 

He  decided  it  needed  new  rings,  went  up  to  the 
store,  bought  some,  came  back,  and  started  to  put 
them  in.  He  did,  but  as  he  started  to  fit  the  other 
pieces  together  things  didn’t  go  as  well  as  before. 


“Maybe  I didn’t  draw  them  pictures  right,”  he  said, 
scratching  his  head  in  consternation  as  this  piece  and 
that  failed  to  fit  where  it  was  supposed  to.  And  after 
cussin’  and  stompin’  around  for  awhile  he  threw  the 
whole  mess  in  a washtub  and  carted  it  up  to  the  repair 
shop  where  the  outboard  motor  expert  put  it  back 
together. 

Now  he’d  like  to  know  where  the  seven  washing 
machine  gears  came  from  that  were  left  over  when  the 
mechanic  got  through  with  his  work.  And  none  of  the 
fellows  who  were  who  were  around  when  Mort  went 
out  for  the  things  has  a word  to  say  about  it. 

Important  thing,  though,  is  that  it’s  back  together 
now.  And  Mort?  Well,  like  most  of  the  other  out- 
boarders — he’s  gone  fish  in’. 


TRAGEDY  RIDES  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 

AT  WILLIAMSPORT 

WARDEN  SCHROLL  DIES  IN  SWOLLEN  RIVER 


Raymond  L.  Schroll,  Jr. 


On  April  4th  the  wires  hummed  between  Williams- 
port and  Harrisburg,  flashing  the  news  of  the  drown- 
ing of  Fish  Warden  Raymond  L.  Schroll,  Jr. 

The  accident  occurred  in  the  swollen  Susquehanna 
River  at  Williamsport  while  Schroll  and  Paul  A. 
Ranck,  a game  protector,  were  checking  waterfowl 
nestings  and  fishermen.  Their  motorboat  suddenly 
engaged  a heavy,  swift  current  and  capsized,  throwing 
them  into  the  raging  river.  Ranck  clung  to  the  over- 
turned boat  while  Schroll,  an  expert  swimmer,  struck 


out  for  shore.  Witnesses  related  that  he  had  just  about 
reached  the  shore  when  apparently  realizing  that  his 
partner  needed  help,  he  turned  and  started  back. 
He  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  turbulent  water.  Ranck  was  rescued 
when  he  caught  hold  of  a life-line  lowered  from  a 
railroad  bridge  downstream  by  members  of  Williams- 
port’s Fire  Engine  Company  No.  2. 

Diligent  searching  parties  employing  all  available 
watercraft  and  aided  by  U.  S.  Air  Force  helicopters 
from  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  at  Middletown 
continued  a steadfast,  from  dawn  to  dark  search  for 
Sch roll’s  body. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  April  28,  twenty-four  days 
after  the  accident,  the  body  was  sighted  floating  under 
a bridge  near  Lewisburg,  some  thirty  miles  down- 
stream from  the  site  of  the  accident. 

Born  September  11,  1927,  Schroll  is  a graduate  of 
the  Codorus  Township  High  School  of  Glenville,  York 
County.  He  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on  June  23, 
1952,  and  assigned  to  Lycoming  County.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.  S.  S.  Midway. 

Warden  Schroll  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean  and 
two  children,  Linda  Jean  and  Jeffery  Allen. 
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Nonresident  Price  List  For  1958  Fishing  Licenses 

The  Pennsylvania  Nonresident  Fishing  License  Fee  is  reciprocal  with  other 
states,  but  in  no  instance  is  the  fee  to  be  less  than  three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  ($3.25). 


STATE 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana*  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri  


COST  OF  COST  OF 

LICENSES  STATE  LICENSES 

$ 5.00  Montana  $10.00 

4.00  Nebraska  10.00 

5.00  Nevada  10.00 

5.00  New  Hampshire  7.25 

10.00  New  Jersey  5.50 

10.00  New  Mexico  8.00 

6.35  New  York 5.50 

7.50  North  Carolina  6.10 

3.25  North  Dakota  3.25 

10.50  Ohio  5.25 

3.25  Oklahoma  5.00 

12.00  Oregon  10.00 

4.00  Rhode  Island 5.25 

3.25  South  Carolina  10.25 

3.25  South  Dakota  5.00 

3.25  Tennessee  5.00 

5.00  Texas  3.25 

5.00  Utah  10.00 

8.75  Vermont  5.25 

10.00  Virginia  10.00 

7.75  Washington  15.00 

5.00  West  Virginia  Male  10.00 

4.00  Female  11.00 

6.25  Wisconsin  5.00 

5.25  Wyoming  10.00 

10  day  trip  3.25 


ANOTHER  TROUT  STAMP 

On  July  1,  this  year,  Virginia  will  become  the  twelfth  “trout  stamp  state.” 
Thus  the  “Old  Dominion”  joins  the  growing  list  of  states  whose  trout  fishermen 
will  henceforth  pay  a little  extra  to  enjoy  a sport  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
costly  to  provide. 

The  Virginia  stamp  fee  has  been  set  at  $5.00.  Those  of  Missouri,  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia  are  $1.00.  States  whose  trout  stamps  cost  $2.00  include 
California,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nevada  and  North  Carolina.  The  privilege  to  fish 
for  the  brooks,  browns  and  rainbows  in  Delaware  costs  $2.10,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  fishing  license  fee.  In  New  Jersey  it’s  $1.00  for  residents  and  $5.00 
for  nonresidents.  Arizona  tops  the  list  price-wise  with  its  $10  trout  stamp.  Of  the 
nine  Canadian  provinces,  only  Saskatchewan  to  date  has  adopted  the  stamp — 
at  $8. 

In  accordance  with  the  fishing  license  reciprocity  arrangement  that  exists 
between  the  states,  any  resident  of  a trout  stamp  state  who  would  fish  for  trout 
in  Pennsylvania  must  therefore,  in  addition  to  purchasing  a nonresident  license, 
also  purchase  a trout  stamp  at  the  same  fee  his  home  state  charges  for  the 
privilege. 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


Perseverance  and  “Sweet  Oil”! 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  ice  remained  on  the 
lakes  in  this  area  throughout  the  entire  month  of  March.  No 
lake  fishing  in  March  and  very  little  stream  fishing,  however, 
the  few  hardy  souls  that  tried  their  luck  in  French  Creek 
had  good  success  with  walleyes. 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 

The  Early  Worm 

Many  sucker  fishermen  hit  the  jackpot  this  spring,  not 
only  suckers  but  pikeperch  and  muskellunge.  The  largest  I 
heard  of  was  a muskellunge  in  the  twenty-five  pound  class. 
(He  took  a worm.) 

Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 

Polar  Bear  Club  Members — Maybe! 

On  March  30,  I came  across 
three  boys  in  their  birthday 
suits  diving  out  of  a boat  in 
the  Shenango  River.  When  I 
asked  them  if  it  wasn’t  pretty 
cold,  one  of  them  replied,  “It 
wasn’t  as  bad  as  two  weeks 
ago.”  They  had  lost  an  anchor 
two  weeks  before  and  had 
been  diving  after  it  since 
that  time. 

Richard  Abplanalp,  Warden 
Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties 


Stocking  Rattlesnakes 

Through  arrangements  were  made  earlier  to  pick  up  Spe- 
cial Fish  Warden  Anthony  Alverto  who  was  to  assist  in 
stocking  a mid-March  consignment  of  trout,  he  was  not 
home  when  I called  for  him.  Mrs.  Alverto  stated  that  her  man 
would  be  back  soon.  However,  rather  than  risk  being  late 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  with  the  hatchery 
truck,  I told  her  that  I would  run  along  but  that  Tony  could 
catch  up  with  us — we  would  be  stocking  Rattlesnake  Creek. 
With  the  kitchen  radio  turned  up  to  override  the  noise  that 
attended  her  household  chores,  it  was  evident  by  the  startled 
look  on  her  face  that  she  misunderstood.  She  exclaimed, 
“Stocking  rattlesnakes!  Not  my  Tony.  I thought  you  killed 
them.” 

Dean  R.  Davis, 

District  Fish  Warden 
Jefferson  County 

She  Died  Trying 

On  an  early-March  patrol  on  Little  Sandy  Creek  I met 
Jay  Anthony,  through  whose  land  the  streams  flows.  He 
was  getting  ready  for  new  occupants  of  the  several  bird 
houses  he  “keeps  about  the  place.” 

Taking  down  one  made  of  a small  hollow  log,  in  which 
he  said  wrens  had  nested  for  several  years,  he  was  about 
to  thrust  his  hand  into  it  when  he  passed  and  held  it  for 
me  to  look  inside.  On  the  nest  it  contained  was  a dead  wren. 
Under  it  were  six  tiny  eggs.  “Probably  froze  to  death  trying 
to  get  an  early  start,”  Farmer  Anthony  said. 

Dean  R.  Davis,  Warden 
Jefferson  County 


Worth  the  Trip 

March  brought  many  fishermen  to  my  district.  Quite  a 
number  were  rewarded  with  nice  catches  of  walleyes  and 
suckers.  The  largest  fish  I checked  was  a muskie  caught  at 
the  tunnel  outlet  of  the  Tionesta  Dam  by  a Pittsburgh  angler. 
This  muskie  measured  39  inches  in  length  and  weighed  ap- 
proximately 18  or  20  lbs. 

Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 

They  Just  Can'!  Obey  the  Law! 

Special  warden,  Paul  Overcash  received  a complaint  re- 
cently of  a man  dumping  garbage  and  paper  along  Conoch- 
cheague  Creek,  East  Branch,  Franklin  Co.  within  100  yards 
of  the  Chambersburg  Borough  Dump.  The  car  license  was 
taken,  the  offender  arrested  and  fined  $10. 

Bryce  Carnell,  Warden 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 


Tip-Up  Fishing  Pays  Off 

Revision  of  the  law  on  tip-up  fishing  by  the  past  session 
of  the  Legislature  certainly  met  with  approval  here. 

Since  we  had  ice  in  the  Northeast  till  late  in  March, 
several  nice  catches  of  pickerel  were  noted.  Those  that  were 
checked  ran  about  60%  female  and  40%  male. 

John  I.  Buck,  Warden 

Luzerne  and  E.  Sullivan  Counties 


50  Inches  of  Snow — and  That’s  on  the  Level! 


Snow  shoes  are  still  stand- 
ard walking  gear.  Upperwoods 
roads  from  Cold  Springs  to 
the  lake  is  one  way  traffic 
with  snow  banks  up  to  twenty 
feet.  The  area  around  Goulds- 
boro  Lake  still  has  snow 
measuring  forty  to  fifty  inches 
on  the  level. 

Harland  F.  Reynolds,  Warden 
Wayne  County 


1958  vs.  1953 

During  a period  of  14  days  in  March,  1953  fishermen 
were  counted  at  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County.  The  count 
reached  a total  of  2,863  fishermen,  or  an  average  of  204Vi 
fishermen  per  day.  For  this  period  of  time  an  estimate  of 
6000  large  suckers  was  taken,  an  average  of  a little  over 
two  suckers  per  man  per  day.  (Some  were  over  5 lbs.)  A 
period  of  14  days  in  the  month  of  March  1958  revealed 
less  fishermen,  but  the  fishermen  that  were  counted  had 
an  average  of  AVi  suckers  per  man  per  day,  also  with  an 
average  of  a little  less  than  Vi  pickerel  per  man. 

William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 
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Paying  Off  Already 

On  a routing  patrol  of  the  newly  opened  stretch  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  bordering  the  farm  of  the  Penhurst  State 
School,  near  Spring  City  in  Chester  County,  Supervisor  John 
Ogden  and  I checked  six  fishermen  who  had  a total  catch 
of  over  thirty  suckers  which  ranged  from  14"  to  22".  This 
is  cause  for  two  tributes — one  to  Supervisor  Ogden  and 
Dr.  L.  A.  Potkonski,  superintendent  of  the  school  who  in 
early  March  reached  the  agreement  which  opened  the  area 
to  fishing  and  the  other  to  Pennsylvania’s  clean  streams 
program  which  made  it  possible  for  fish  to  live  and  propo- 
gate  in  the  Schulykill.  Ten  years  ago,  the  pollution  lode 
in  the  river  at  this  point  was  so  heavy  that  fish  could  not 
live  in  it.  In  addition  to  suckers,  steady  catches  of  bass  and 
catfish  are  reported. 

Paul  Antolosky, 

District  Fish  Warden 
Phila. -Montgomery  Counties 


An  Orchid  for  Amos 

Prevailing  upon  land  owners  along  the  Muddy  Creek 
watershed  in  York  County  to  replace  their  “No  Tresspass- 
ing” signs,  still  up  from  last  Fall,  with  our  “Fishing  Per- 
mitted” signs  was  made  easy  for  me  this  Spring,  thanks  in 
a large  part  to  Amos  Kyle,  a retired  railroader  of  Red  Lion. 
As  1957  was  the  first  year  trout  were  stocked  in  those  waters 
thereby  attracting  many  more  fishermen  to  the  twenty  two 
miles  of  stream  than  fished  them  before,  I anticipated  more 
than  the  one  minor  complaint  I got.  Instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  explain  away  the  usual  misdeeds  of  the  few  in- 
considerate fishermen,  land  owners  from  one  end  of  the 
stream  to  the  other  have  little  but  compliments  for  one  Mr. 
Amos  Kyle.  It  seems  he  always  had  a piece  of  gum  or  candy 
for  the  farmer’s  children  and  they  got  used  to  looking  for- 
ward to  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  area  to  fish. 

I am  now  convinced  that  we  would  have  a lot  less  land 
posted  to  hunting  and  fishing  if  we  had  a few  more  Amos 
Kyles. 

Paul  Martin,  Jr., 

District  Fish  Warden 
York  County 


The  ANGLER  Salutes  Another  Fine  Club! 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Standing  Stone  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club,  Huntingdon  County,  I suggested  that  we  try 
to  hustle  up  a few  fifty  gallon  drums  to  place  along  one  of 
our  major  trout  streams,  Standing  Stone  Creek,  make  the 
drums  presentable  and  stencil  them  for  trash.  I was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  may  prevent  a few  prosecutions  under  the 
Jitterbug  bill.  The  club  through  its  President,  Mr.  E.  B.  Oak- 
man,  responded  immediately,  and  the  drums  will  be  in  op- 
eration come  trout  season. 

This  organization  also  builds  and  maintains  numerous 
“fence  stiles,”  provides  jeeps  for  difficult  trout  stocking  con- 
ditions and  is  always  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Richard  Owens,  Warden 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 


— And  It’s  Still  Piled  High  in  Potter 

We  have  had  a late  spring  here  in  Potter  County.  In  the 
woods  the  snow  is  still  two  feet  deep.  I was  surprised  to 
see  a steam  shovel  still  clearing  snow  off  the  highway.  It  is 
piled  so  high  you  can’t  see  out  and  in  some  places  still 
only  one  way  traffic. 

Kenneth  Aley,  Warden 
Potter  County 

Ready  for  “Little  America” 

Fishermen  enjoyed  a suc- 
cessful winter  fishing  season 
on  Presque  Isle  Bay.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  22, 
the  ice  started  to  break  up. 
One  of  the  ice  floes  carrying 
30  fishermen  (unknown  to 
them)  started  moving  towards 
the  harbor  entrance.  Through 
the  vigilance  of  the  peninsula 
police  and  persons  at  the  Fern- 
cliff  Beach,  row  boats  were  launched  and  the  fishermen  were 
rescued  after  a short  trip  on  the  ice  floe. 

Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 

Smelt  and  Walleyes  in  Wyoming 

I’ve  noticed  a very  sharp  decrease  in  the  fishing  pressure 
in  my  district  during  the  past  winter.  I believe  this  was  due 
to  being  so  near  Harveys  Lake.  A great  number  of  fishermen, 
who  formerly  fished  for  pickerel,  perch,  etc.,  now  use  their 
spare  time  fishing  for  smelt  at  Harveys  Lake. 

However,  some  of  the  local  fishermen  who  would  rather 
fish  for  the  larger  species,  caught  some  very  nice  walleyes  at 
Lake  Winola  and  Lake  Carey. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick,  Warden 
Wyoming  County 

A Salute  to  a Fine  Club 

The  Eldred  Conservation  Club  of  Eldred,  Pa.  has  two  nice 
trout  rearing  ponds.  This  year  they  raised  approximately 
1500  brook  trout  that  averaged  around  7 inches.  On  March 
16  I went  to  Eldred  accompanied  by  special  fish  warden 
Shelley  and  Deputy  Game  Protector  Petruzzi  and  helped 
them  stock  Bardon  Brook  with  some  1000  trout.  They  also 
stocked  about  500  in  Fowler  Brook.  This  summer  they  plan 
to  do  some  stream  improvement  work  such  as  dams,  wing- 
walls,  plant  evergreens  and  willows. 

Wilbur  G.  Williams,  Warden 
McKean  County 

Nice  Going — “Tony” 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March  sucker  fishing 
was  very  good  in  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Schuylkill  County.  It 
was  a banner  year,  some  fishermen  had  as  many  as  35  suckers 
in  one  day’s  catch. 

Anthony  J.  Lech,  Warden 
Schuylkill  County 
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Fisherman's  Paradise 

1958  SEASON 


MAY  16— JULY  19  (Both  Dates  Inclusive) 

(3  Miies  South  West  of  Bellefonte) 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
1958 


L OPEN  SEASON- — May  16  to  July  19,  both  dates 
inclusive.  NO  SUNDAY  FISHING. 

2.  OPEN— from  8:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  (E.S.T.) 
or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  ALL  ANGLERS  MUST  PERSONALLY  REG- 
ISTER BEFORE  FISHING  AND  PERSON- 
ALLY CHECK  OUT  AND  RETURN  IDENTI- 
FICATION BUTTON  BEFORE  LEAVING 
PROJECT. 

4.  TROUT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ANGLERS 
MUST  BE  DECLARED  AND  DESCRIBED 
BY  SIZE  AND  SPECIES  AT  REGISTRATION 
BOOTH  WHEN  CHECKING  INTO  PROJECT. 
FISH  NOT  SO  REGISTERED  WILL  BE  CON- 
SIDERED AS  HAVING  BEEN  CAUGHT  ON 
THE  PROJECT. 

5.  ANGLERS  MUST  PARK  AUTOMOBILES 
BEFORE  CHECKING  IN  AND  MUST  CHECK 
OUT  BEFORE  REMOVING  AUTOMOBILES 
FROM  PARKING  LOT. 


6.  DAILY  LIMIT— Only  ONE  TROUT  may  be 
killed.  The  Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  ONE 

TROUT  HAS  BEEN  KILLED. 

7.  LURES — Only  artificial  lures  with  barbless  hooks 
or  regular  hooks  with  the  barbs  removed  may  be 
used.  No  swivels  permitted.  Artificial  lures  and 
streamers  of  construction  materials  limited  to 
feathers,  silk,  wool,  fur,  hair,  tinsel  or  fibre,  ex- 
cept that  bodies  of  flies  or  streamers  may  be  of 
plastic,  cork  or  rubber.  Weight  or  sinkers  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  2 BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the 
fly  or  streamer  or  affixed  to  the  leader.  Other  lures 
commonly  described  as  spinners,  spoons,  or  plugs 
made  of  metal,  wood,  plastic  or  rubber,  singly  or 
in  combination,  are  prohibited. 

8.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of,  any  live  bait,  angle 
worms,  meat,  liver  or  any  other  bait,  is  a violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations.  To  avoid  embarrass- 
ment and  possible  arrest  do  not  carry  your  lunch 
to  the  stream. 
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9.  SIZE  LIMIT — All  fish  caught  from  large  stream 
under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies  stream 
under  7 inches  in  length  must  be  carefully  re- 
turned to  the  water. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  Li- 
cense will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days  during  the 
season.  Angler  is  permitted  to  register  once  only 
on  any  one  day. 

11.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  will  be  permitted 
at  the  designated  places,  provided  the  fish  have 
first  been  properly  checked  out. 

12.  POSITIVELY  NO  WADING — in  the  stream  for 
any  purpose  permitted. 

13.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  fly  fishing  tackle. 
Spinning  is  not  permitted.  Any  method  of  fishing 
whereby  the  fly  or  streamer  is  cast  directly  from 
the  reel  is  prohibited. 

14.  Feeding  fish  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sunday. 


15.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  returned 
to  the  stream. 

16.  Violators  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  and 
revocation  of  fishing  privilege  on  the  project  for 
one  year. 

If  you  like  this  project  you  can  help  the  sportsmen 
of  the  state  by  obeying  these  rules  and  reporting  any 
infraction  to  the  officers. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as 
amended,  provides  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
with  authority  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  angling,  catching  or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from 
any  waters  of  this  Commonwealth  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  Penalty  for  violations — Twenty  Dollars 
($20.00)  and  in  addition  thereto  may  be  fined  Ten 
Dollars  ($10.00)  for  each  fish  caught,  taken  or  had  in 
possession,  contrary  to  these  rules  and  regulations. 


TAKES  BIG  MUSKIE  ON  TIONESTA  GREEK 


Charles  Adomaitis  proudly  displays  a 39-inch 
muskie,  weighing  19 Vi  pounds,  which  he  caught  in 
Tionesta  Creek  on  March  1 this  year. 

Following  is  the  story  as  related  by  Mr.  Adomaitis: 
“Finding  the  fee  fishing  lakes  frozen  on  March  1, 
I decided  to  go  to  Tionesta  Creek  and  fish  for  wall- 
eyes. I arrived  there  about  8:30  A.  M.  and  fished  at 
one  spot  for  quite  a while,  later  waded  across  the 
creek  to  what  appeared  to  be  a quiet  pool,  and  in 
which  were  a number  of  logs.  It  must  have  been 
about  10:00.  I was  using  a Hildebrandt  Gold  Spinning 


Shiner  with  a spinning  outfit  and  had  made  about  a 
dozen  casts  when  suddenly  I felt  that  I had  snagged 
on  one  of  the  logs.  However,  I immediately  saw  a 
flash  of  white  just  like  turning  over  a newspaper,  and 
I felt  it  move  out.  There  was  no  sharp  or  lightning- 
like  thrust,  just  a steady  pull  leading  me  around  the 
pool,  and  gradually  after  about  15  or  20  minutes  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  shore  and  stunned  it  with 
a rock.  My  net  was  not  big  enough  so  I put  my 
fingers  in  its  eyes  and  dragged  it  farther  up  on  the 
shore.  This  muskie  weighed  an  even  19V6  pounds 
and  measured  39  inches  in  length.” 
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LITTLE-KNOWN  SENSES  OF  FISH 


By  DAVID  GUNSTON 

Hampshire,  England 


Can  fish  smell?  And  closely  allied  to  that  question: 
have  they  any  sense  of  taste? 

Smell  and  taste  are  connected  faculties,  as  is  well 
known;  smell  operating  from  a distance,  taste  only 
when  in  contact  with  the  object  or  liquid  concerned. 
They  are  highly  important  senses  to  most  fish,  and  the 
angler  who  may  at  times  wonder  whether  a fish  can 
really  taste  his  baits  at  all  need  have  no  doubts  on 
that  score. 

Most  fish  can  taste  quite  well,  many  can  detect  food 
from  a distance  by  smell  also.  Yet  neither  sense  is  all- 
important  to  fish,  as  is  proved  by  the  successful  use  of 
spinners  and  artificial  flies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
fish  is  caught  with  an  artificial  lure,  there  is  a clear 
need  for  a rapid,  unhesitant  strike  before  the  lack  of 
attractive  taste  in  the  lure  causes  its  rejection  by  the 
discriminating  fish. 

Taste  and  smell  are  chemical  reactions,  special  sense- 
cells  transforming  a chemical  impact  into  nervous  im- 
pulses in  the  brain.  The  sense  of  smell  in  fish  lies,  as 
it  does  in  most  animals,  in  the  nostrils,  but  these  are 
quite  different  organs  to  our  own.  Most  fish  have  twin 
nostrils,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  merely  small  holes 
in  the  top  of  the  snout  leading,  not  down  to  the  throat, 
as  with  us,  but  only  into  small  sacs  lying  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  Each  sac  is  lined  with  densely- 
folded  sense-cells,  which  receive  reactions  from  the 
water  that  passes  into  them,  guided  all  the  time  by  tiny 
moving  hairs.  Usually  there  are  two  sacs  connected 
and  supplied  with  a constant  current  of  water — in 
through  the  front  nostril  and  out  again  at  the  rear. 
There  is  no  link  with  the  fish’s  mouth,  but  a continual 
flow  of  scent  impressions  in  its  brain. 

Taste  is  picked  up  by  the  tongue  which,  although 
stiff  and  immobile,  instead  of  muscular,  erectile  and 
protuberant  as  in  human  beings,  does  have  a number 
of  taste  buds  along  its  length.  These  are  not  relatively 
so  numerous  as  the  taste  buds  on  a man’s  tongue,  but 
they  do  equip  the  fish  with  a fair  sense  of  taste  at  all 
times.  Human  tastes  have  been  boiled  down  to  four 
distinct  ones:  sour,  bitter,  salty,  and  sweet,  the  rest 
being  regarded  as  false  tastes,  or  smells  caused  by 
minute  particles  of  food  entering  the  nose  when  smell- 
ing. Experiments  have  shown  that  many  fish  can  tell 
salty,  sour  and  bitter  tastes;  sweet  seems  to  be  un- 
known under  water,  and  salty  only  in  fresh  water. 
Sea  fish  probably  do  not  know'  salty. 


In  general,  the  sense  of  smell  directs  a fish  to  its 
food,  and  the  sense  of  taste  tells  it  that  the  food  is 
good  to  eat.  A number  of  most  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made  on  these  points,  but  not  nearly  enough 
yet  to  give  us  a really  clear  picture  of  the  subject.  Fish 
that  feed  much  by  sight  have  weaker  taste  and  smell 
senses.  Game  fish  have  both  faculties  very  much  in 
evidence,  and  most  of  the  nocturnal  feeders  smell  out 
their  food.  Tests  made  with  dogfish  have  shown  that 
its  nostrils  lead  it  close  to  likely  food,  when  it  swims 
round  in  a loose  figure-of-eight,  gradually  drawing  in 
and  finally  pin-pointing  the  food  only  when  it  actually 
sees  it  at  short  range. 

If  the  nostrils  are  plugged  with  vaseline-soaked  cot- 
ton wool,  no  realization  that  food  is  near  is  obtained 
by  the  dog-fish,  and,  if  only  one  nostril  is  so  blocked, 
the  creature  swims  round  and  round  with  the  good 
nostril  on  the  inside,  nearest  the  food. 

Many  other  fish  have  been  shown  to  have  almost 
as  good  a sense  of  smell  as  this,  but,  among  the  day- 
time sight-feeders,  the  faculty  of  smell  sometimes  dis- 
appears altogether.  Trout  and  salmon  can  smell  out 
food  when  they  want  to,  but  rise  to  a fly  solely  by 
sight.  Conger  eels  and  pollack,  usually  sensitive  to 
scents  under  water,  have  been  known  to  take  food 
tainted  with  such  things  as  camphor,  quinine,  iodo- 
form, alcohol  and  creosote  when  they  are  really  hungry. 
Thus  the  sense  of  smell  may  therefore  be  a discrimina- 
tory one,  most  useful  when  food  happens  to  be  plenti- 
ful. 

The  sense  of  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  con- 
stant, telling  the  fish  whether  this  morsel  it  has  picked 
up  by  sight  or  scent  is  in  fact  worth  swallowing.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  certain  species  of  fish,  catfish 
and  several  deep-sea  blind  fish,  for  example,  have 
rudimentary  taste  cells  scattered  all  over  their  skin 
surfaces,  apparently  to  aid  them  in  finding  food  amid 
darkness  and  mud.  In  general,  there  seem  to  be  good 
reasons  for  the  use  of  flavored  baits  and  ground  baits, 
especially  for  coarse  fish,  while  the  bigger  game  fish 
will  be  attracted  most  readily  to  strong-smelling  or 
blood-filled  baits. 

What  about  the  sense  of  touch?  Touch  is  the  one 
faculty  which  is  common  to  all  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  from  the  most  intelligent  mammal  down  to 
the  maggot  and  even  the  humble  amoeba.  It  seems 
quite  feasible  that  many  of  the  existing  senses  grew 
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out  of  the  elementary  sense  of  touch.  Fish  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  have  sensitive  touch  papillae, 
or  sense-cells  dotted  all  over  their  skin  surfaces,  so 
that  they  can  register  the  impact  of  outside  objects  at 
once  without  necessarily  having  to  see  them.  This  sen- 
sitiveness to  external  objects  applies  only  to  solids,  as 
far  as  we  know,  and,  apart  from  certain  cells  designed 
to  tell  the  fish  temperature  and  current  changes  in  the 
water,  a fish’s  touch-cells  in  its  skin  do  not  register 
the  contact  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  swimming.  If 
they  did,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  might  be 
permanently  irritating,  or  at  least  uncomfortable,  to 
keep  swimming  through  resisting  water! 

Some  kinds  of  fish  have  this  universal  sense  of  touch 
specially  developed  to  aid  them  in  hunting  for  food. 
The  East  Indian  mahseer,  related  to  the  barbel,  has 
sinuous  spines  projecting  from  its  jaws  which  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  touch,  obviously  for  picking  up 
food,  while  loach,  paddle-fish,  grey  gurnard,  rockling, 
lungfish,  and  many  other  bottom-feeders  have  touch 
organs  in  their  snouts,  barbels  or  fins,  which  first  come 
into  contact  with  food.  The  pectoral  spines  of  the 
gurnards  are  skillful  touch  organs,  as  are  the  long  fin- 
rays  of  many  deep-sea  fishes.  Sole  and  other  flatfish 
have  minute  sensory  threads  on  their  under-sides, 
which  can  first  feel  any  food  before  it  is  eaten,  even 
though  they  can  see  tolerably  well.  And  the  tickling 
of  trout  into  a state  of  semi-stupefaction  is  another 
obvious  example  of  the  way  in  which  fish  can  feel 
touch. 

Lastly,  can  fish  feel  pain?  We  have  established  that 
they  are  fully  sensitive  to  even  the  slightest  touch — for 
that  made  on  a dark  ocean-bed  by  a minute  morsel 
of  food  cannot  but  be  very  slight  in  most  instances — 
and  now  we  have  to  consider  whether  that  sense  is  so 
well  developed  that  fish  can  actually  experience  pain 
under  various  circumstances. 

This  is  a question  that  has  perplexed  many  people 
for  quite  some  time,  not  a few  of  them  being  anglers 
incited  perhaps  to  a little  self-examination  by  the  out- 
cry of  those  who  condemn  their  quiet  sport  on  the 


grounds  of  its  cruelty  to  the  fish.  Is  fishing  cruel?  Do 
fish  feel  the  pain  of  the  hook?  Even  Walton  himself, 
for  all  his  sometimes  barbarous  methods,  often  tells  us 
to  go  gently,  to  use  the  live  bait  “as  though  you  loved 
him,”  although  the  poet  Byron  in  a fiery  mood  in  his 
Don  Juan  called  the  immortal  Izaak  a “cruel  cox- 
comb,” describing  how  he  would  like  to  see  a small 
trout  pulling  a hook  in  his  gullet!  Thus  does  supposed 
cruelty  inspire  its  opponents. 

But  before  becoming  too  involved  in  the  ethics  of 
the  matter  it  is  well  to  examine  scientific  facts.  Fish 
can  obviously  feel  the  hook  when  it  penetrates  then- 
mouths,  but  whether  they  feel  pain  is  another  ques- 
tion. Although  able  to  absorb  many  sensations,  a fish’s 
nervous  system  is  nothing  like  so  complex  as  ours. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  cold-blooded;  fish 
lack  the  central  cerebral  cortex  of  the  human  brain. 
Their  brains  are  simpler,  the  dominating  features  deal 
with  sight,  not  with  thinking,  reasoning,  or  imagining. 

Therefore  there  is  very  strong  evidence  to  suggest 
that  fish  do  not  have  physical  sensations  on  anything 
approaching  the  human  level.  A hooked  fish,  though 
possibly  registering  a dull  ache  in  the  actual  spot  and 
some  vague  sense  of  fear  or  discomfort  at  being  re- 
stricted in  movement,  has  little  else  to  worry  it.  In- 
deed, cases  where  fish  have  been  recaught  immediately 
after  release  are  commonplace.  A perch,  foul-hooked, 
was  released  by  removing  the  hook  through  its  eye- 
socket  and  was  caught  again  a few  minutes  later  with 
its  own  eye  as  bait.  A shark  has  been  caught  on  a 
bait  of  some  of  its  own  intestines,  swordfish  have  been 
seen  to  feed  normally  whilst  playing  on  the  hook,  and 
so  on.  All  of  which  show  that  the  sensation  of  pain 
was  very  far  from  intense  or  even  noticeable,  leaving 
no  memory  of  the  event,  nor  any  imaginative  working 
on  the  experience  for  future  reference. 

The  truth  lies  in  the  fact  that  fish  are  incapable  of 
suffering  in  the  way  we  use  that  term.  Unfortunately 
our  discussion  of  the  matter  is  all  too  often  colored 
by  human  experience,  human  values  being  placed 
where  they  have  no  real  significance. 


Wiltlllfe  and  Water  Conservation 


Good  soil  and  water  conservation  is  no  less  a 
prerequisite  for  sustained  and  successful  agricultural 
crop  yield  than  it  is  for  wildlife  production.  Wildlife 
is  a product  of  the  land  just  as  much  as  is  corn,  cotton 
or  livestock. 

Poor  hunting  and  fishing  are  as  characteristic  of 
poor  land  as  are  the  scanty  agricultural  crops  pro- 


duced. Wild  animals  abhor  wornout,  eroded  and 
abandoned  farm  land  because  of  inadequacy  of  food 
and  cover  and  because  the  mineral  fertility  of  food 
nutrients  is  too  low  to  sustain  them  in  health.  Success- 
ful wildlife  management  must  start  with  the  soil.  Good 
soil  and  water  conservation,  therefore,  is  inseparable 
from  sound  wildlife  conservation. 

by  CLARENCE  COTTAM 
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FISHING — AN  ART  OR  SCIENCE 


Art  has  been  defined  as  wisdom  in  action.  Certainly 
one  who  goes  fishing  displays  a degree  of  wisdom  and 
by  proper  actions  his  angling  could  become  an  art. 

However,  there  are  some  folks  who  make  of  angling 
an  exact  science.  Cortland  Line  Company’s  “Dick” 
Jennings  reports  that  one  such  person  is  the  remark- 
able Vic  Dorris,  pharmaceutical  salesman  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

There  is  nothing  hit  or  miss  about  Vic.  When  he 
sallies  forth  with  rod  and  line  by  you-know-who  and 
is  rewarded,  promptly  after  releasing  his  catch,  out 
comes  a notebook.  Recorded  are  these  facts:  size  and 
species  of  fish,  locale  and  time  of  catch,  water  tempera- 
ture, wind  velocity  and  direction,  bait  used  and  other 


pertinent  circumstances. 

Since  the  record  keeping  was  started  in  1950,  nota- 
tions were  made  on  29,726  fish  weighing  approxi- 
mately eight  and  one-half  tons.  And  only  bluegills 
over  6 inches,  crappies  over  8 inches,  bass  over  10 
inches  and  trout  over  12  inches  figured  in  the  com- 
pilation. 

Art,  yes,  but  science  too.  By  looking  back  over  his 
record,  Vic  Dorris  can  now  determine  in  advance  when 
and  how  he  should  fish  for  what.  His  impressive  take 
is  proof  positive  that  his  system  works.  And  needless 
to  say,  his  “little  black  book”  is  coveted  by  fishermen 
friends  in  the  same  manner  that  bachelors  covet  the 
book  of  the  newly  married  gay  blade. 


THE  ‘MODERN’  FISH 


It  seems  to  me,  the  ‘modern’  fish, 

We  nurse  along  by  hand — 

Is  gettin’  like  the  modern  folks; 

For  wantin’  something  grand. 

How  times  have  changed  our  fishin’-ways, 
As  years  go  slippin’  by — 

From  simple,  to  the  most  contrived, 

You’d  ever  want  to  try  . . . 

You  hardly  see  a bamboo-pole, 

Or  common  cutty-hunk — 

But  ‘Anglers’  tote  enough  supplies 
To  fill  a little  trunk  . . . 

You  used  to  take  some  hooks  and  line, 

A can  o’  bait,  or  two — 

And  any  kind  o’  fishin’-pole, 

Is  all  you  took  with  you  . . . 

But  now-a-days,  you  sit  around, 

And  hear  this  “Fishin’-talk”; 

And  then  go  home,  and  scrutinize — 

And  start  to  takin’  stock  . . . 


You  find  you  don’t  have  any-thing, 

Compared  with  things  you  should; 

And  after  seein’  other  kits, 

Yours  isn’t  half  as  good  . . . 

You  hear  them  talk  o’  gigs  and  reels 
And  fancy  fishin’-lines — 

And  wonder  if  you  need  it  all, 

Or  is  it  just  their  my-s  . . . 

It  kindo’  makes  you  wonder  some, 

If  fish  in  streams,  you  see; 

Are  gettin’  weak  and  wiser,  too. 

Like  folks  are  s’posed  to  be  . . . 

There’s  one  thing  sure,  I’ve  noticed,  late; 

That’s  true  with-out  a doubt — 

There’s  folks  who  catch  a lot  o’  fish, 

While  others  do  with-out  . . . 

It  seems  to  me,  the  ‘modern’  fish, 

We  nurse  along  by  hand — 

Is  gettin’  like  the  modern  folks; 

For  wantin’  things,  so  grand. 

J.  P.  Kossman 
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New  “Yank-It”  Tackle  Holder 


The  “YANK-IT”  Tackle  Holder  which  holds  the  net  or 
creel  comfortably  and  securely,  without  annoying  straps  and 
cords.  A specially  d e- 
signed  quick-release 
feature  lets  the  fisher- 
man free  the  net  in- 
stantly, snap  it  back  in 
place  easily — with  one 
hand!  It  may  also  be 
used  to  hold  the  fish 
stringer. 

With  this  new  tac- 
kle  holder,  the  landing  net  can  be  carried  either  from  the 
trouser  belt  or  over-the-shoulder  for  over-the-shoulder  carry. 
Both  sections  of  nylon  cord  are  tied  to  the  creel  and  the 
“YANK-IT”  unit  is  then  slipped  into  place  on  the  belt. 


Endicott  Machine  & Tool  Co.,  Inc. 
Endicott,  New  York 


Plastic  Worms 


Night  crawlers  and  worms — the  old,  old  stand-bys — have 
evolved  into  plastic  imitations  that  do  about  everything  but 

crawl  by  themselves! 

To  cinch  the  illusion, 
states  Weber,  the  “wiggle” 
is  molded  right  into  each 
worm — it  isn't  just  a life- 
less straight  line.  It  has  the 
egg  sac,  too.  Limper  than 
most  the  merest  movement  makes  ’em  squirm  as  if  alive. 
Yet  they’re  tougher  than  live  worms!  Further,  the  plastic 
formula  contains  a combination  of  wormy  scents  . . . the 
“feel”  is  even  wormlike. 

In  a wide  variety  of  colors  and  sizes,  “Natural”  is  the 
most  popular  color,  because  it’s  just  the  right  shade  of 
appetizing,  “earthy”  brown.  The  other  five  colors  are  black, 
fluorescent  red,  luminous  white,  red,  and  white  with  red 
head. 

The  Weber  Lifelike  Fly  Co. 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


New  Pellent 


A most  effective  insect  repellent.  Plastic  tube,  won’t  break 
or  leak,  easy  to  carry  in  pocket  or  tackle  box. 

Toluamide  repellent 
ingredient.  The  new 
repellent  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

Lasts  longer  on  skin,  does  not  irritate,  will  not  sweat  or 
wash  off. 

Has  lanolin  silicone  base.  Not  greasy — lanolin  is  nationally 
known  for  excellent  skin  qualities.  Silicone  is  a water  repel- 
lent— so.  product  stays  on  skin  without  need  for  repeated 
applications  every  few  minutes. 

Andy  Lotshaw  Company 

1474  W.  Hubbard  St. 

Chicago  22,  Illinois 


NEW  THING* 

In/ 


TAWILIE  <WGEAR 

Intended  as  a service  to  ANGLER  readers  wherein  new 
items  of  fishing  tackle  and  outdoors  gear  that  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 

Kahle  Horizontal  Fish  Hooks 

Puts  the  hook  in  direct  line  of  a strike.  Eliminates  inter- 
ference of  the  shank  permitting  hook  to  enter  the  fish’s 
mouth  farther. 

Permits  fish  to  strike 
from  either  side.  Elimi- 
nates the  gape  or  dis- 
tance between  the  point 
of  the  hook  and  the 
shank.  Gets  'em — Holds 
'em! 

Curvature  of  shank 
make  it  difficult  to  swal- 
low and  helps  protect  line  from  being  cut. 

Kahle  Horizontal  Fish  Hook  Co. 

115  S.  Wabasha  St. 

St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Land  ’Em 


- land'Bm®- 

COLORED 
RE-USEABLE 
SPLIT  SHOT 

Z $ 

PRESS  PRESS 
ON  OFF 


Re-useable  colored  double 
split  shot  lead  sinkers.  Gold- 
silver  and  copper  colors  for 
better  grip,  note  sharp  “V” 
bottom  cut. 

Comes  in  assorted  sizes  and 
colors  and  packed  in  re-useable 
plastic  box. 

Alliance  Mfg. 

3121  Milwaukee  Ave. 

Chicago  18.  111. 


A & H Hook  Remover 

Simple  to  use!  Just  pass  line 
or  leader  thru  slot  in  knob  and 
slide  remover  straight  down  to 
hook — Hook  shank  pulls  thru 
hollow  center,  point  seats  in 
nearest  groove,  where  it  is 
protected  from  damage. 
Straight  forward  pressure  will 
release  hook.  Then  withdraw 
remover  and  leader  together. 
Small  end  for  Pan  Fish — 
hooks  size  six  and  under. 
Large  end  for  the  big  ones. 
A & H Tackle  Co. 

902  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Jonah  The  Whale 


A sensational  novelty 
item  made  and  im- 
ported from  Spain.  Jo- 
nah is  a 6"  whale  that 
runs  after  a small  fish 
with  an  open  mouth. 
Jonah’s  mouth  then 
closes  after  the  small 
fish  is  caught.  Not  a 
toy  item  but  a novelty 
that  will  amuse  all 
fishermen. 

Kar-Gard  Company 
1004  Baltimore 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 
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'Some  Other  Time’  Never  Comes 

A father  was  planning  the  next  day's  fishing  trip  with  his  pals.  Junior  over- 
heard. He  was  eager  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  adult  world’s  recrea- 
tion, eager  to  learn  what  it  meant  to  “go  fishing.”  Home  was  a female  domain, 
all  right  most  of  the  time  but,  gosh,  a fella  needs  to  be  with  his  dad  once  in 
awhile,  doesn't  he? 

So  the  boy  asked  to  go  along.  Dad  was  dubious.  The  hour  would  be  early. 
The  day  would  be  chilly.  Long  hours  would  be  spent  just  sitting  in  a boat,  wait- 
ing for  the  fish  to  bite.  Perhaps  it  would  rain  and  everyone  get  wet.  Small  boys 
found  it  hard  to  sit  still  that  long.  There  were  all  sorts  of  reasons  against 
Junior’s  plea. 

“No,  son,  some  other  time,  when  you’re  older.”  The  phrase  every  youngster 
soon  learns  by  heart. 

Unexpectedly,  mom  urged  the  boy’s  case  and  dad  began  a reluctant  retreat. 
He  saw  a way  out  of  his  dilemma.  He’d  be  safe  in  promising  to  take  Junior 
along — if  Junior  happened  to  be  awake  at  4 a.m.  when  dad  arose.  But  he 
reckoned  without  the  anticipation  in  a small  boy’s  heart.  Somehow,  dozing 
fitfully  lest  he  be  left  behind,  the  boy  caught  the  first  sounds  of  activity  and  at 
4:02  was  downstairs,  ready  to  go. 

The  dismayed  father  reneged,  leaving  Junior  to  his  tears,  his  faith  shattered 
in  an  adult's  word.  Never  again  did  he  ask  to  go  fishing.  The  “some  other  time”' 
never  came.  A boy’s  interest  in  the  woods  and  lakes  waned,  disappeared.  A 
disappointed  youngster  who  might  have  been  sharing  with  dad  the  thrill  of 
landing  “that  big  one”  or  bagging  a trophy  deer  instead  passed  more  than  30 
dormant  years  of  lost  interest  in  field  and  stream,  mostly  just  because  dad  never 
took  time  to  help  him  get  started. 

No  father  should  be  responsible  for  causing  the  loss  of  those  chapters  from 
his  son’s  life,  for  nature’s  diminishing  heritage  is  too  precious  to  waste.  Intelli- 
gent use  of  our  outdoor  resources  depends  on  today’s  informed  boyhood — tomor- 
row’s conservationist. — OUTDOOR  CALIFORNIA. 
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Collecting  fish  in  conjunction  with 
streams’  studies  . . . with  the 
electro-shocker  (lower  right  V) 
and  by  seine  (<  left).  Via  these 
methods  fish  are  collected  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  ratio  of 
species  present,  and  studied  for 
growth  rates,  disease,  etc.  All  part 
of  a streams  evaluation  and  fac- 
tors in  the  development  by  the 
fishery  manager  of  stream  im- 
provement programs  and  stocking 
recommendations. 


Why  The  Fishery 
Malinger 

By 

JOHN  GRENOBLE,  PRESIDENT 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

(Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas) 

Undisturbed  by  continued  overwhelming  forces  of 
her  own  making,  or  by  the  changes  or  demands  of 
man’s  advancing  civilization,  Nature  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  her  own  best  manager.  She  kept  her 
charges  in  balance.  And  though  in  the  raw  she  is 
brutal,  her  methods  were  adequate  and  effective. 

So  it  was  on  the  North  American  continent  when 
white  man  first  arrived.  His  early  inroads  on  this  order 
were  as  so  many  grains  of  sand  on  a vast  desert.  There 
was  such  a bounty  that  the  idea  of  an  inexhaustible 
abundance  became  totally  ingrained  in  the  fiber  of 
the  new  nation.  “Use  up  and  move  on,”  became  the 
new  order.  But  the  scars  left  behind  were  beyond 
Nature’s  capacity  to  heal  in  anything  short  of  centuries. 
And  an  expanding  population  in  a land  mass  that 
terminated  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  could  not  wait  for 
centuries  to  employ  most  of  its  square  miles  that 
have  been  upset. 

Nature  needed  help.  That  this  is  now  accepted  as 
fact  is  demonstrated  many  times  over  today  in  those 
things  which,  in  combination,  are  now  referred  to  as 
the  nation’s  economy.  Ever  increasing  amounts  of  our 
land  and  water  are  being  subjected  to  management  by 
man.  On  the  land  itself  classic  examples  are  presented 
by  the  forester  and  the  farmer.  The  management  of 
water,  to  best  employ  its  substance,  is  illustrated  by 
efforts  at  flood  control,  its  use  for  power,  for  irrigation. 
And  in  just  recent  years  an  exploding  realization  that 
its  use  for  recreation  must  be  placed  in  no  less  an 


equal  light 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  illustration  let’s  just 
take  two  facets  of  the  whole  broad  scope  of  land 
and  water  and  match  them — farming  and  fishing. 

A farmer  today  just  cannot  and  will  not  exploit  hi 
land  and  then  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on.  He  must 
stay  put,  he  must  make  do  with  the  land  he  owns. 
If  he  is  to  prosper  he  will  apply  the  new  knowledge, 
the  methods  and  materials  available  to  him.  He  will 
contour  and  strip  farm.  He  will  rotate  crops.  He  will 
fertilize.  He  will  provide  for  irrigation  against  periods 
of  low  rainfall. 

There  are  also  many  things  he  will  not  do  or  expect. 
He  would  not  think  of  putting  all  kinds  of  seeds 
in  one  drill  or  sower  and  cover  all  his  acres  with  the 
mixture  and  expect  any  kind  of  a crop.  He  would  not 
think  of  putting  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  a pasture  capable 
of  supporting  twenty  and  expect  a high  milk  produc- 
tion or  a marketable  herd  of  well-conditioned  beef 
cattle. 

In  total,  farming  today  has  become  a scientific  and 
well-managed  undertaking.  However,  it  didn’t  reach 
that  status  overnight,  nor  has  it  reached  that  status 
without  opposition.  Possibly  no  groups  of  individuals 
had  a rougher  time  in  getting  their  points  across  than 
the  county  agents  of  the  States’  Agricultural  Extension 
Services  and  the  pioneers  of  the  Soil  Conservation 


Districts  concept.  These  are  cited  because  the  struggles 
have  been  sufficiently  recent  to  be  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  In  fact,  though  both  arc 
now  commonly  held  to  be  right  and  proper,  there  are 
still  some  who  oppose  them. 

Many  of  the  same  principles  that  are  involved  in 
farm  management  are  already  known  to  be  applicable 
to  fishery  management.  Other  aspects  are  believed  to 
be  the  same,  but  as  the  science  of  fish  management  is 
new,  some  are  yet  to  be  proved.  Actually,  fishery  man- 
agement as  a science  today  is  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  modern  farming  found  itself  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  every  field  of  endeavor  that 
departs  from  the  present  order  of  things,  fishery  man- 
agement has  its  detractors.  Similarly  it  and  those  en- 
gaged in  it  are  experiencing  growing  pains.  That  both 
will  be  overcome,  is  inevitable.  It  is  but  another  mark 
of  progress.  In  fact,  it’s  the  only  thing  left  to  which 
fishermen  and  fishery  administrators  can  turn  to  save 
the  sport  as  we  now  know  it,  let  alone  lay  the  ground- 
work to  cope  with  the  demands  and  attending  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  continue  to  increase. 

Fishery  administrators,  other  informed  public  of- 
ficials and  informed  sportsmen  no  longer  question 
that  more  and  more  fish  stocking  and  restrictive  regu- 
lations are  not  the  answers  to  better  fishing. 

The  answer  lies  in  management — managing  the 
waters  that  remain  clean  and  their  fish  populations 
in  a manner  that  will  increase  their  productivity  and 
their  capacity  to  provide  more  recreation  for  more 
people. 

To  best  determine  just  where  fishery  management 
is  today,  let’s  review  how  those  engaged  in  the  new 
profession  perform  and  why,  what  their  findings  and 
efforts  have  already  produced,  and  what  it  is  hoped 
the  continued  advance  of  their  science  will  add  to 
what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

First  of  all,  for  management  purposes,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  divided  into  six  regions.  A fishery  manager 
has  been  assigned  to  each.  But  they  are  only  the  front 
line  of  a management  team  which,  when  the  need  for 
help  arises,  could  include  members  of  the  fishery  biol- 
ogist staff  stationed  at  the  Benner  Spring  Research 
Station,  the  engineering  staff,  and  on  occasion,  per- 
sonnel of  the  warden  and  hatchery  forces. 

Basically,  however,  the  waters  and  the  fish  in  their 
respective  regions  are  their  responsibilities.  Further, 
as  both  lakes  and  streams  are  present  in  each  of  the 
districts,  the  managers  must  be  and  are  versed  in  the 
different  management  methods  to  which  both  types  of 
waters  give  rise. 

Similarly,  they  must  be  versed  in  the  requirements 
of  the  different  species  of  fishes — the  cold  water  fishes, 
mainly  trout,  and  the  warm  water  fishes  such  as  the 
basses,  the  pikes  and  the  panfishes — whether  the 


Some  of  the  tools  employed  by  the  fishery  man- 
ager in  his  work. 


Eckman  Dredge 


Plankton  Net 
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Chemistry  Kit 


environment  is  a lake  or  flowing  water. 

As  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters  are  flowing  waters, 
of  which  some  4,600  miles  are  approved  to  receive 
hatchery  reared  trout,  an  evaluation  of  these  waters 
has  been  given  a high  priority  on  the  managers’  work 
schedules. 

This  evaluation  has  been  underway  almost  from  tire 
outset  of  the  establishment  of  the  manager  concept  by 
the  Commission  in  late  1955.  Included  is  a determina- 
tion of  water  acreage  to  establish  the  basis  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  trout. 

The  waters  of  the  streams  are  being  studied  as  to 
rate  of  flow,  temperature  range  through  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  water  chemistry  and  food  production 
capacity.  Also,  the  channels  of  the  streams  are  being 
examined  closely  to  determine  bank  and  bottom  con- 
ditions, and  the  presence  of  spawning  beds  or  the 
potential  that  is  offered  for  their  establishment. 

All  these  factors  must  be  known  before  the  manager 
can  set  about  the  business  of  evolving  a program  of 
improvement,  if  improvement  is  indicated,  that  will 
not  only  afford  better  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
the  trout  that  are  planted  therein,  but  that  might  make 
possible  or  increase  natural  propagation.  A score  or 
more  of  such  projects  have  already  been  plotted  and 
are  now  on  the  work  agenda  of  the  engineers. 

In  this  stream  evaluation  to  date,  the  managers 
have  determined  that  almost  400  miles  of  streams  pre- 


viously approved  to  receive  trout  did  not  even  ap- 
proach the  minimum  trout  requirements.  Stocking 
them,  therefore,  constituted  a flagrant  waste  of  valu- 
able fish.  These  streams  were  removed  from  the  list. 

At  the  same  time  over  1,000  miles  of  streams  not 
on  the  list  were  found  to  be  suitable  for  trout.  A few 
of  these  proved  capable  of  sufficient  natural  propaga- 
tion to  satisfy  the  fishing  pressure  placed  upon  them. 
The  rest  were  added  to  the  trout  stocking  list. 

Also,  as  a result  of  the  managers’  findings  to  date, 
stocking  schedules  have  been  rearranged  in  a manner 
that  will  assure  better  recovery  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  stocked  trout  they  have  paid  to  raise.  In  some  of 
these  streams,  conditions  early  in  the  year  were  found 
to  be  such  that  stocked  trout  had  little  chance  of  sur- 
vival until  they  could  be  legally  caught.  Stocking  these 
streams  was  therefore  delayed  until  just  before  the 
season  or  inseason.  Other  streams  which  showed  a 
tendency  toward  low  flows  and  warming  up  during  the 
later  season  periods  of  scant  rainfall  were  rescheduled 
to  receive  their  allotments  during  the  early  season. 

A resume  of  tools  they  employ  in  their  stream  work 
might  be  interesting  at  this  point.  They  include  the 
current  meter  which  aids  in  determining  rate  of  flow; 
a foot  square  sampler  which  is  a small  net  used  to 
collect  stream  bottom  organisms  for  fish  food  counts 
and  identification;  a chemistry  kit  with  which  to  an- 
alyze the  water,  and  larger  nets  and  seines  to  collect 
fishes  for  study  as  to  species  present,  rate  of  growth 
and  possible  disease  or  parasite  infestation.  On  occa- 
sion, for  the  latter  purpose,  or  to  take  a census  of 
the  fishes  present  in  the  stream,  he  will  employ  the 
electric  shocker  or  a chemical.  Still  another  of  his  tools 
is  the  marking  of  fish  for  later  recovery  and  study  or 
to  determine  migration  tendencies.  This  marking  may 
be  done  with  jaw  tags  of  metal  or  by  fin  clipping. 

His  tool  box  becomes  larger  when  his  work  ex- 
tends to  a lake.  Added  are  dredge-type  bottom  sam- 
plers, water  samplers,  gill  and  trap  nets,  plankton  nets, 
electric  resistance  thermometers  to  determine  tempera- 
ture at  various  depths,  the  secchi  disc  and  the  turbidi- 
meter and  the  colorimeter  which  together  are  aids  to 
determine  the  water’s  transparency  and  silt  load  and 
fertility.  Boats  and  motors  are  thrown  in,  and  finally 
the  chemical  fish  toxicant,  important  in  lake  recla- 
mation work. 

Though  this  has  been  said  many  times,  it  won't 
hurt  to  repeat  if  here.  The  toxicant  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  kills  fish  by  paralyzing  their 
gills.  In  effect  it  smothers  the  fish.  It  is  in  no  way 
harmful  to  animals,  including  humans. 

A classic  example  of  the  employment  of  the  fishery 
managers’  talents  and  tools  to  the  betterment  of  fish- 
ing in  a lake  is  presented  by  Upper  Woods  Pond  in 
Wayne  County.  There  are  others  in  various  stages  of 
post-reclamation  development. 
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Briefly,  the  lake,  though  a veritable  gem,  provided 
little  in  the  way  of  fishing.  It  was  teeming  with  stunted 
panfish  and  contained  few  desirable  gamefish.  Surveys 
led  the  biologists  to  believe  that,  rid  of  its  inferior 
population,  it  could  become  an  excellent  trout  lake. 
True,  they  knew  that  trout  would  have  to  be  planted 
every  year  as  there  were  no  spring  gravel  beds  or 
suitable  feeder  streams,  needed  for  trout  spawning, 
but  the  plantings  could  be  fingerlings.  And  spared  the 
competition  of  those  panfish,  they  would  grow  fast, 
fat  and  sassy. 

The  managers  and  a full  team  of  aides  gave  Upper 
Woods  the  full  treatment.  The  details  of  the  operation 
were  contained  in  the  April,  1956  issue  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  And  today,  the  fingerlings  that 
were  planted  there  in  March,  1957,  range  up  to  ten 
and  eleven  inches  in  length  and  fat  and  sassy  and 
beautiful  like  a trout  should  be,  to  boot.  And  at  a 
cost  of  an  annual  load  of  fingerlings  and  hauling 
them  there. 

Up  to  this  point,  only  those  phases  of  the  fishery 
manager’s  role  in  relation  to  trout  and  trout  waters 
has  been  discussed.  This  role  has  been  treated  first 


because  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  states  whose  great- 
est fishery  capital  investment  is  in  trout  hatcheries  and 
distribution.  Also,  the  greatest  single  portion  of  its 
expenditures  each  year  are  made  in  this  phase  of  its 
program. 

And  if  the  fishery  managers  by  the  recommenda- 
tions based  on  their  studies  continue  to  influence  the 
better  utilization  of  the  trout  the  Commission  raises — 
get  more  of  them  into  the  fishermen’s  creels,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  research  biologists,  make  possible 
continued  maximum  trout  hatchery  production  of  bet- 
ter trout  at  reduced  costs — they  will  be  more  than 
paying  their  way. 

But  trout  and  trout  matters  are  but  a part  of  the 
job  they  are  performing.  The  asset  they  have  already 
demonstrated  themselves  to  the  trout  program  can 
conceivably  be  runnerup  to  their  benefit  to  the  warm 
water  fishery  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  an  early  issue  of  the  Angler,  the  fishery  man- 
ager's work  in  warm  water  fishing,  the  accomplish- 
ments to  date  and  future  prospects  in  this  field  along 
with  the  work  in  relation  to  pollution  and  watershed 
management,  will  be  presented. 


USE  PUBLIC  LANDS — DON’T  ABUSE  THEM 

As  a citizen,  sportsman  or  conservationist  you  should 
make  it  your  business  to  learn  about  the  public  lands, 
their  uses  and  many  values. 

In  Pennsylvania  these  are  of  several  kinds — a Na- 
tional Forest,  State  Forests,  State  Parks,  State  Game 
Lands,  Fish  Commission  Lands,  and  county  and  city 
parks.  Remember  that  these  provide  scenery,  hunting 
and  fishing,  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  riding,  nature 
study  and  photography,  skiing,  swimming,  boating  and 
other  outdoor  sports.  And  they  furnish  timber,  minerals 
and  water  for  homes  and  industries. 

As  a good  citizen  and  sportsman  you  *should  con- 
stantly impress  our  leaders  of  the  importance  of  these 
lands  to  the  recreational  enjoyment  and  livelihoods  of 
people  in  this  area.  Convince  them  that  these  many 
benefits  do  not  come  from  areas  where  soil  erosion  and 
wasteful  practices  have  taken  their  toll! 

Tell  the  people  who  are  using  the  public  lands — 
the  farmers,  lumbermen,  mining  concerns,  hunters, 
fishermen  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts — that  their 
“privilege  of  use”  does  not  entitle  them  to  abuse. 

Get  behind  the  programs  of  your  public  land 
agencies  and  support  the  efforts  of  private  conservation 
organizations. 

Public  agencies  are  often  hamstrung  by  political 
pressures  and  critical  fund  shortages  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  proper  care  and  management  for  their  lands. 


With  your  help  they  can  defend  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional resources  against  attack  from  people  who  seek 
selfish  ends  or  political  gains. 

Roger  M.  Latham 
“The  Great  Outdoors” 
Pittsburgh  Press 

TRANQUILIZER 

When  the  bills  begin  to  pilin'  high, 

The  kids  need  shoes,  and  the  cow's  goin'  dry, 

And  the  clouds  are  darknin'  up  the  sky, 

Well,  that’s  when  I go  fishin'. 

When  there’s  no  refund  on  income  tax, 

And  I split  my  toe  with  my  damned  old  ax, 

And  my  wife  says,  “Will,  you  must  face  facts.” 
Well,  that’s  when  I go  fishin'. 

It  don't  matter  if  you're  poor  or  rich, 

If  you  govern  a state  or  dig  a ditch, 

The  fish  just  don’t  care  whose  bait  they  snitch. 
And  that’s  why  I go  fishin’. 

Just  to  feel  the  warm  sun  brown  my  hands, 

And  to  know  the  thrill  as  a big  one  lands, 

To  shake  off  the  care  that  life  demands, 

Man,  that’s  the  joy  of  fishin’. 

My  advice  to  you,  if  your  hair's  grey, 

From  stewin’  about  things  from  day  to  day, 

Just  forget  the  pills  and  relax  my  way, 

And  start  to  goin’  fishin’. 

Rodello  Hunter 
Utah  Fish  & Game  Magazine 
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DeWAYNE  E.  CAMPBELL 

Fishery  Biologist 


< 

Stripping  eggs  from  a fe- 
male muskie  at  spawning 
time.  These  eggs  will  enjoy 
a greater  survival  rate  in 
the  hatchery  than  under 
natural  conditions. 


Stripped  of  eggs  and  re- 
leased— to  continue  a valu- 
able function  in  the  fishery 
by  providing  sport  and  help- 
ing to  curb  overabundance 
in  the  remaining  fish  popu- 
lation. 


The  Miiskellunge 
in  Pennsylvania 


In  those  choice  areas  of  Pennsylvania  inhabited  by 
the  muskie  there  is  a high  rate  of  glassy-eyed  insanity 
among  the  fishermen  and  of  fish-widowhood  among 
their  wives.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  dreaded  sickness  of 
alcoholism,  it  promotes  laxity  and  absenteeism  on  the 
job  and  discord  within  the  home,  except  in  those  happy 
ones  where  wives  fish,  too.  The  disease  is  aggravated 
by  each  new  trophy  displayed  in  the  window  of  the 
local  hardware  store.  It  is  fanned  to  a wild  flame  by 
each  projecting  root  which  can  snag  a hook. 

What  does  the  muskie  have  that  other  fish  lack?  I 
don’t  think  any  two  fishermen  could  agree  on  any 
single  point  which  gives  the  muskellunge  its  edge  on 
fisherman  appeal.  It  would  be  my  guess  that  it  is  a 


combination  of  many  things  which  go  into  making  all 
fishing  in  general  an  enjoyable  sport.  It  involves  the  most 
basic  instincts — the  conquest  of  an  alien  water  world. 
The  muskellunge  is  large,  temperamental  and  a savage 
fighter  when  hooked.  His  capture  requires  a patient  and 
enduring  quest,  but  if  there  is  any  special  feature  which 
sets  the  muskellunge  aside,  it  is  the  sinister,  vicious, 
and  mysterious  aspect  of  this  fish  as  it  swirls  suddenly 
out  of  the  dark  unknown — or  suddenly  materializes  be- 
hind a lure  to  lie  near  the  surface  glaring  with  evil- 
appearing eyes  at  the  fisherman.  At  any  rate  there  are 
times  he  makes  the  hackles  rise  on  the  back  of  one’s 
neck. 
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One  is  tempted  to  feel  sorry  for  the  other  poor  fish 
which  are  forced  to  live  with  this  sinister  character — 
but  don’t.  One  fish  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  another. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  their  world  and  no  fish  spends 
time  worrying  about  being  eaten.  This  is  because  most 
of  them  are  too  concerned  with  finding  another  of  the 
proper  size  to  eat,  be  it  a muskellunge,  bass,  walleye, 
bluegill,  perch,  bullhead  or  even  the  golden  shiner 
minnow. 

Since  fancy  is  seldom  fact  in  the  fish  world,  let’s 
take  a good  close  look  at  the  muskellunge  at  home.  A 
pair  of  muskies  set  about  the  business  of  perpetuating 
their  kind,  possibly  the  only  time  they  will  ever  be  to- 
gether. It  is  spawning  time.  The  ice  has  just  gone  out 
and  the  water  is  approximately  49  degrees  F.  The  short 
spawning  season  for  muskellunge  is  over  in  one  to  two 
weeks.  By  the  time  the  water  temperature  reaches  60 
degrees  they  will  have  gone  their  separate  ways,  and 
into  deeper  water  to  recuperate. 

But  now  they  have  moved  into  shallow  water  for  the 
spawning  ordeal.  The  eggs  are  deposited  and  fertilized 
along  the  edges  of  weed  patches  and  stumps.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  deposited  depends  primarily  on  the  size  and 
age  of  the  female.  This  is  true  of  most  fishes.  Though 
both  the  male  and  the  female  reach  sexual  maturity  in 
their  third  year,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year  when  they  first  engage  in  the 
spawning  ceremony. 

If  the  female  is  a trophy  fish,  weighing  approxi- 
mately 40  lbs.,  she  may  produce  as  many  as  225,000 
eggs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  from  36  to  46  inches 
in  length,  she  will  produce  no  more  than  164,000 
eggs  and  as  few  as  22,000.  So  now  we’re  worried, 
because  each  muskie  will  chomp  up  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  other  fish  for  each  pound  of  weight  added  to 
its  own  body.  Suppose  the  whole  brood  all  grow  up 
to  be  big,  blood-thirsty  villians,  won’t  they  destroy  the 
other  fish  we  like  to  catch? 

Let’s  stay  with  the  muskie  eggs  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Already  the  cells  within  these  eggs  are  beginning 
to  divide  and  multiply  at  a fantastic  rate.  In  the  tem- 
perature range  between  50  and  55  degrees,  it  will  take 
about  12  to  15  days  for  the  tiny  fish  to  emerge.  Really, 
it's  too  bad  that  muskellunge  are  such  poor  parents. 
They  should  have  built  a nest  and  the  male  should 
have  stayed  to  guard  it,  as  does  the  brown  bullhead  or 
the  pumpkin  seed  sunfish  or  the  bass,  for  already  a 
school  of  minnows  is  gobbling  up  every  muskie  egg 
to  be  found.  Fungus,  disease,  and  insects  will  take 
many  more  of  them.  Or  perhaps  a heavy  load  of  silt 
occasioned  by  heavy  rains  washing  off  cultivated  or 
cleared  lands,  will  smother  them. 

At  last  the  waiting  is  over  and  the  few  remaining 
eggs  have  developed  into  muskellunge  fry  barely  visible 
as  they  drift  into  a world  which  awaits  them — hungrily. 

Nearby  a pair  of  northern  pike  have  also  spawned 


Hatching  jar  of  the  type  used  in  culturing 
muskellunge  eggs.  Water  enters  through  the 
glass  tube,  exits  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and 
wells  upward  through  the  eggs. 

a brood.  These  infants  are  two  weeks  or  so  older  and 
are  just  now  switching  their  attention  from  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  upon  which  they  have  beeen  feeding 
to  small  fish  life.  And  the  baby  muskies  suit  them  just 
fine.  The  muskies  aren’t  worried,  however.  The  few 
survivors’  main  concern  is  their  own  food,  that  is, 
until  they  are  themselves  found  by  a school  of  yellow 
perch  on  the  prowl. 

And  so  it  goes  until  the  mortality  rate  among  the 
muskie  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  99.44%  figure  of 
soap  commercial  fame.  It  might  be  that  if  enough  of 
these  muskies  had  survived  they  could  have  cut  down 
the  odds  against  their  future  generations.  Contributing 
to  the  odds,  in  addition  to  the  species  mentioned 
earlier,  are  the  blue  gills  and  other  members  of  the 
sunfish  family,  which  nest  and  bring  forth  their  own 
broods  from  mid-May  to  mid-August.  Actually,  the 
belief  is  prevalent  among  biologists  that  it  takes  plenty 
of  big  predators  of  all  kinds  to  reduce  the  odds  against 
the  game  fishes  which  Pennsylvania's  fishermen  prefer 
to  catch. 

By  the  time  the  surviving  ‘’tigers”  are  a year  old. 
they  may  range  from  10  to  20  inches  in  length.  Times 
get  a little  easier  then.  Nevertheless,  more  will  be  lost 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  reproduce. 

About  this  time  someone  may  ask — “Is  this  the  best 
that  muskellunge  can  do  under  ideal  conditions?” 
Fishery  biologists  believe  so.  Nature  has  always  stacked 
the  deck  against  predators  in  general,  and  with  good 
reason.  Conditions  have  changed  radically,  however. 
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for  such  fishes  under  man’s  influence.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  in  Pennsylvania  lakes  today,  they  probably  are 
much  worse  for  survival  of  predatory  game  fish  than 
ever  before.  And  they  are  getting  progessively  worse. 
Part  of  this  may  be  blamed  on  selective  fishing  by  to- 
day’s fisherman  who  seeks  out  and  kills  the  game  fish 
while  looking  down  his  nose  at  the  pan  fishes.  The 
greater  gullibility  of  the  game  fishes  is  also  a factor 
in  their  own  undoing.  Though  this  will  be  questioned 
by  most  fishermen,  it  appears  that  bass,  walleye,  pike, 
pickerel  and  muskellunge  are  more  easily  over-fished, 
easier  to  catch  in  relation  to  their  numbers  than  are 
the  pan  fishes  and  rough  fishes. 

Indiscriminate  stocking  practices  may  also  have 
played  some  part  in  stacking  the  deck  against  the  game 
fishes,  thus  unbalancing  the  lakes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Actually,  it.  is  a minor  miracle  that  in  some 
of  our  lakes  even  a few  game  fish  survive.  Just  how 
close  this  status  has  been  reached  in  many  of  our  lakes 
today  is  illustrated  by  the  commonly  found  ratio  of  100 


Stocking  fry  inuskies  inay  be  good  economics 
in  chemically  reclaimed  or  new  waters. 


lbs.  or  more  of  pan  and  rough  fishes  for  every  pound 
of  the  predator  game  fishes.  Compare  this  with  what 
some  biologists  consider  the  ideal — from  3 to  6 pounds 
of  pan  and  other  fishes  to  one  pound  of  predator — 
as  a really  well  balanced  lake.  Remarkable,  isn’t  it? 

It  should  now  be  more  easily  understood  why  those 
biologists  do  not  take  a dim  view  of  a voracious  fish- 
eating fish  like  the  muskellunge.  Perhaps  you  might 
also  get  some  glimmer  as  to  why  the  pan  fish  you  do 


catch  are  scrawny,  stunted,  over-abundant  little  things. 
And  contrary  to  what  you  might  expect,  the  latter  do 
not  bite  well  under  such  crowded  and  starved  condi- 
tions. 

So  what  can  fish  management  do  to  help?  Though 
the  solution  is  simple,  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might  ap- 
pear. The  fishery  manager  has  a term  for  it — “popula- 
tion manipulation.”  A major  facet  of  this  manipulation 
is  “elimination.”  This  looks  and  sounds  drastic.  To  a 
fisherman  brought  along  to  believe  that  poor  fishing  is 
the  result  of  no  fish,  it  is  drastic. 

Elimination  in  many  instances  is  best  effected  with 
the  application  of  a fish  toxicant,  a substance  that  kills 
gill  breathing  organisms  yet  has  no  effect  on  warm 
blooded  animals,  including  humans.  As  it  affects  only 
the  function  of  the  fish’s  gills  the  fish  so  killed  are  edi- 
ble. This  complete  fish  kill  permits  a new  start  from 
scratch,  so  to  speak,  with  the  proper  species  of  fishes 
in  the  proper  ratio. 

Another  method  of  elimination  includes  draining  a 
lake  where  possible  and  practical.  Though  total  elimi- 
nation of  undesirable  fishes  is  not  likely,  control  might 
be  effected  by  corrective  stocking  of  predatory  fishes  in 
great  numbers.  However  these  species  cannot  be  raised 
within  the  bounds  of  economic  feasibility  as  are  trout. 
The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a measure  of  con- 
trol by  stocking  the  number  of  predator  fishes  that 
are  available  to  the  Commission  through  reclamation 
from  other  waters  and  those  which  can  be  produced  in 
its  own  hatchery  facilities. 

But  even  if  enough  were  at  hand  to  do  a job  of  con- 
trol, it’s  likely  that  only  your  grandchildren  might  en- 
joy the  improved  fishing.  It  is  a good  bet  you  would  not 
live  to  see  it.  Besides,  there  are  many  species  in  many 
of  these  poor  fishing  lakes  that  don’t  belong  there. 
These  fish  will  always  make  trouble.  They  contribute 
nothing  to  your  catch  and  detract  from  the  total  pound- 
age of  desirable  fish  a lake  can  make  available  for  your 
hook  and  line. 

A common  suggestion  made  by  the  layman  calls  for 
netting  out  the  undesirable  species.  In  the  first  place, 
few  lakes  lend  themselves  to  effective  netting.  Secondly, 
there  are  many  lakes  on  record  that  have  been  com- 
mercially exploited  for  years,  yet  the  annual  poundage 
catch  remains  the  same  year  after  year.  Netting,  there- 
fore, will  not  work. 

Assume  now  that  a lake  has  been  reclaimed  and 
that  it  is  again  started  from  scratch.  It  is  restocked 
only  with  fish  that  will  make  a contribution  to  your 
sport  in  a prescribed  ratio  of  predators  and  non-game 
fish.  Perhaps  a few  special  restrictions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  unbalanced  harvest,  which  will 
again  only  lead  to  unbalanced  fish  population,  par- 
ticularly of  the  esocid  fishes — the  pikes,  which  include 
the  muskie,  the  northern  and  the  chain  pickerel. 
Usually  a minimum  length  restriction  will  be  included 
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to  assure  that  a sufficient  number  of  the  big  predators 
will  remain  to  do  the  job  of  keeping  the  population  in 
balance. 

Perhaps  certain  restrictions  will  also  extend  to  the 
largemouth  bass  and  the  walleye,  which  also  are  fish- 
eating fishes  and  which  normally  grow  large  enough  to 
utilize  the  intermediate  sizes  of  non-game  fish  as  food. 
Within  three  years,  often  earlier,  good  fishing  will 
usually  return. 

Where  do  the  muskies  live?  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  choice  of  habitat  which  given  muskel- 
lunge  populations  prefer.  It  is  customary  among  anglers 
to  assume  that  the  muskellunge  is  a northern  fish  which 
inhabits  deep  lakes  of  considerable  size.  This  is  not 
true.  Extensive  publicity  has  been  given  of  late  to  the 
fact  that  the  muskellunge  constitutes  an  important  but 
little  known  sport  fishery  in  such  states  as  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia.  They  have  been  found  in  almost 
everything  from  near  trout  stream  conditions  to  slow 
and  very  turbid  streams.  In  Pennsylvania  the  muskel- 
lunge was  formerly  confined  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state  where  it  was  to  be  found  in  several  small 
to  large  lakes  and  in  streams  ranging  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  small  creeks  which  could  be  spit  across 
in  many  places. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  enjoyed  suc- 
cess in  its  program  to  introduce  the  muskie  into  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake.  Peculiarly,  the  muskie  should  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place,  since  they  were  common  in  the 
river  which  formed  this  impoundment. 

Success  has  also  attended  the  introduction  of  this 
fish  into  the  South  Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek  in  Greene 
County  where  it  is  reported  to  be  doing  nicely,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  severe  floods  followed  the  first  intro- 
ductory stocking.  Naturally,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
such  areas  will  be  limited  by  the  size  of  the  unpolluted 
stretches. 

More  recently,  the  Commission  has  introduced  the 
muskie  into  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  the  Black  Moshan- 
non  Reservoir  in  Centre  County.  Here  it  will  be  closely 
followed  by  research  activity  to  learn  more  of  its  habits 
and  value  in  these  new  environments. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  the  muskel- 
lunge has  been  planted  in  the  new  Green  Lane  Reser- 
voir of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Water  Company,  in 
Montgomery  County,  where  it  is  reported  to  be  grow- 
ing well,  on  the  basis  of  scanty  information. 

To  date  there  are  many  indications  that  these  intro- 
ductions are  going  to  be  successful.  Successful  intro- 
duction incidentally  means  not  only  that  the  fish 
planted  will  grow  and  thrive,  but  that  they  will  repro- 
duce effectively. 

It  is  possible  that  the  muskie  will  fill  a role  in  many 
waters  which  present  problems  in  management  that 
cannot  be  solved  with  other  game  fish  species.  This  is 
because  the  muskie  shows  some  ability  to  resist  limited 


pollution  and  siltation — factors  which  generally  favor 
rough  fish  population. 

However,  management  with  the  muskie  poses  some 
very  real  problems.  Though  it  is  quite  desirable  that 
the  range  of  the  species  be  extended,  one  roadblock  is 
in  the  hatchery  production  of  this  truculent  character. 
How  can  adequate  quantities  be  produced  for  extend- 
ing its  range  and  stocking  in  conjunction  with  a rec- 
lamation program? 

Pennsylvania’s  program  runs  something  like  this: 
At  spawning  time  pound  nets  are  set  in  several  lakes 
that  are  known  to  contain  muskellunge.  It  requires  con- 
siderable searching  to  locate  the  spawning  concentra- 
tions of  these  fish.  Once  captured,  the  fish  are  stripped 
of  eggs  and  milt  in  the  same  way  as  are  trout.  These 
eggs  are  then  placed  in  hatching  jars  and  kept  there 


In  these  pretty  ribbons  of  perch  eggs  lies  both 
food  and  danger  for  the  muskellunge.  Food  in 
the  young  perch  soon  to  hatch.  Danger  in  com- 
petition and  predation  by  perch,  both  young  and 
old. 

until  they  develop  into  fry.  At  this  time  the  little  fel- 
lows are  placed  in  steel  tanks — about  6,000  per  tank 
until  they  become  free  swimming,  after  which  they 
are  redistributed  and  thinned  down  to  about  250  per 
tank.  During  very  early  life  they  will  eat  only  micro- 
scopic, live  organisms  including  very  small  daphnia.  As 
they  increase  in  size  their  food  requirements  extend  to 
progressively  larger  live  fish.  This  supply  is  provided 
by  sucker  fry  which  are  also  hatched  in  jars.  Later,  the 
little  muskies  are  supplied  with  minnows  of  the  proper 
size  such  as  the  fathead  and  golden  shiner  which  are 
raised  in  ponds  set  up  exclusively  for  the  production 
of  muskie  food.  During  the  growing  season  the  little 
muskellunge  are  continually  graded  to  maintain  a uni- 
form size  of  fish  within  each  tank.  This  cuts  down  on 
cannibalism.  By  stocking  time,  late  in  the  fall,  each 
tank  has  a carrying  capacity  of  approximately  65  mus- 
kellunge. Normally,  these  fish  will  run  from  6 to  1 1 
inches  by  that  time. 

Admittedly,  this  is  an  intensive  and  costly  type  of 
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A “fingerling’’  inuskie  ready  for  stocking  at  five 
to  six  months.  This  individual  is  larger  than 
average  but  will  not  spawn  for  at  least  two  more 

years. 

fish  culture.  On  the  basis  of  Wisconsin's  record  pro- 
duction of  last  year  (480,597  muskies)  one  might 
theorize  that  something  like  7,000  such  steel  tanks 
would  be  required  to  approximate  this  record  pro- 
duction. This,  however,  would  not  be  a fair  compari- 
son, since  Wisconsin’s  plantings  are  mostly  small 
fingerlings  whereas  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
holds  its  muskellunge  to  a much  later  date  before 
stocking.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  limited  source 
of  supply  of  muskellunge  eggs  available  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Undoubtedly,  the  culturists  will  eventually 
be  able  to  enter  into  a closely  controlled  type  of  pond 
culture  which  will  more  nearly  provide  for  management 
needs.  It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  muskellunge 


or  other  adult  warm  water  game  fish,  for  that  matter, 
are  seldom  stocked  for  the  creel. 

So  the  official  welcome  mat  is  out  for  the  muskel- 
lunge in  Pennsylvania.  Why?  Because  we  need  more 
predation  in  our  lakes.  Where?  First  priority  goes  to 
those  lakes  which  have  been  chemically  reclaimed  or 
those  impoundments  newly  created  by  various  agencies 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Studies  have  disclosed  that 
any  other  policy  results  in  a rather  costly  waste  as  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  stocking  of  predators  alone  will 
rectify  unbalanced  fish  populations.  Such  a policy  will 
also  permit  stocking  of  greater  numbers  of  muskellunge 
at  an  earlier  age,  since  greater  survival  is  attained  in 
these  waters  which  do  not  have  an  established  adult 
fish  population. 

How  can  the  angler,  help?  Much  research  remains  to 
be  done  on  the  ecology  of  warm  water  fish  populations. 
Some  technicians  still  feel  we  should  move  slowly  on 
liberalizing  rules  as  to  some  species.  Perhaps  those 
trophy  fish  which  you  would  hang  over  your  mantle 
would  serve  a more  useful  purpose  in  the  lake.  Maybe 
they  would  help  to  reduce  the  odds  against  the 
survival  of  their  own  kind  and  give  you  better  fish- 
ing for  the  other  species  which  nature  can  then  better 
produce  in  greater  number  and  at  no  cost  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

Just  remember  this,  a thirty  inch  muskellunge  may 
be  a big  fish,  but — it’s  a small  muskie. 


The  Real  Cause  of  Small  Boat  Accidents 


What  are  the  real  causes  of  boating  accidents? 

The  beginning  of  a new  boating  season  is  a good 
time  to  review  these  causes  and  dispell  the  “old  wives 
tales”  about  boating  accidents  so  they  can  be  avoided. 

A survey  made  in  1956  by  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America  shows  that  “wild”  juvenile  opera- 
tors, storms,  collisions  and  fires  and  explosions  are  not 
the  big  causes  of  boating  accidents. 

Plain  lack  of  common  sense  is  the  chief  reason. 
Foolish  operation,  overloading,  standing  up  in  the 
boat,  unbalanced  load,  turning  too  sharply  and  other 
similar  misjudgments  cause  35.51  per  cent  of  the  boat- 
ing fatalities  the  OBC  investigated. 

By  contrast  9.2  per  cent  of  the  operators  involved 
in  accidents  were  under  20  years  old.  In  fact,  the  aver- 
age age  of  operators  involved  in  the  survey  was  more 
than  35  years. 

Storms  causes  9.5  per  cent  of  the  mishaps  and  col- 
lisions rated  8.07  per  cent.  Only  1.52  per  cent  of  the 
boating  mishaps  were  traceable  to  fires  and  ex- 
plosions. 

Of  the  35.51  per  cent  of  accidents  attributed  to 


lack  of  common  sense,  3.27  per  cent  were  due  to 
overloading,  4.79  to  standing  in  the  boat,  .87  to  an 
unbalanced  load,  .87  per  cent  to  reckless  operation, 
13.51  per  cent  due  to  falling  overboard  and  drowning, 
1.52  to  falling  from  and  being  run  over  by  boat,  5.67 
per  cent  due  to  being  thrown  from  the  boat  and  5.01 
per  cent  caused  by  too  sharp  a turn. 

The  survey  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  newspaper 
reports  of  boating  accidents  during  a six-months 
period.  Boats  found  overturned  with  no  indication  of 
how  the  accident  happened  or  too  generalized  news- 
paper accounts  of  accidents  were  placed  in  a “cap- 
sized and  overturned”  category  and  accounted  for 
30.72  per  cent  of  the  accidents. 

Freak  and  other  miscellaneous  accidents  amounted 
to  3.92  per  cent  of  the  total  while  unknown  or  not 
stated  causes  totaled  10.02. 

Fishermen  were  involved  in  proportionately  more 
fatal  accidents  than  boatmen  engaged  in  other  forms 
of  boating  activity.  Since  fishing,  as  an  activity,  does 
not  require  high  speed  operation,  the  speed  factor  must 
be  discounted  as  a major  contributor  to  fatal  acci- 
dents, according  to  the  OBC. 
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Growing  Pains 

A number  of  states  have  experienced  more  than  a fair 
share  of  internal  problems  as  a result  of  the  struggle  to 
establish  and  maintain  various  elements  needed  in  modern 
fish  conservation  problems.  Perhaps  no  single  factor  con- 
tributes more  to  emotional  disturbances  among  the  disgruntled 
minority  and  to  possible  political  interference  in  administra- 
tion of  fishery  programs  than  fish  stocking. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  is  that  it  retards  improvement  of 
fishing  for  the  majority.  “Political  stocking”  of  hatchery  fish 
for  patronage  purposes,  to  curry  local  favors,  or  to  head  off 
“the  heat”  has  wasted  millions  of  fishing  license  dollars  the 
country  over.  Fortunately,  as  biological  knowledge  about  fish 
life  grows,  the  hatchery  product  is  being  used  more  effectively 
in  most  states — to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fishing  public 
and  not  just  to  pacify  a favored  few. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 


Don't  take  my  word  for  it — ask  your  biologists  and  fishery 
managers. 

— Syd  Herman 

Manitowoc  (Wise.)  Herald-Times 

More  Pollution  Aid  Urged 

Former  Surgeon  General  Thomas  A.  Parran  (now  Dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  public  health  at  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity) has  come  out  strongly  for  substantially  increased 
federal  aid  to  help  communities  solve  their  stream  pollution 
problems.  He  made  his  plea  before  the  recent  three-day 
Surgeon  General’s  conference  with  state  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  administrators  in  Washington.  D.  C.  He 
indicated  that  the  present  $50  million  annual  Federal  grant 
program  to  aid  small  communities  to  build  sewage  treatment 
plants  was  working  well  and  that  the  government  must  go 
much  further  along  these  lines. 


Proof  of  New  York  Pudding 

In  1955  the  New  York  Conservation  Department  reclaimed 
33-acre  Chenango  Lake,  a state  park  lake  in  Broome  County. 
This  was  done  by  a combination  of  drainage  and  chemical 
treatment  to  remove  the  existing  fish  population.  It  was  then 
restocked  with  brook  trout  and  some  rainbow  trout  as  well. 

A toal  of  8,644  anglers  fished  the  lake  in  1956.  They 
harvested  67  per  cent  of  the  trout  stocked  in  1955 — at  greatly 
increased  size,  of  course.  It  must  have  been  good  fishing  be- 
cause 11,515  anglers  fished  it  in  1957.  This  time  they  re- 
moved 61  per  cent  of  the  stocking. 

Big  Catches — Better  Fishing 

Hundreds  of  our  lakes  today  are  being  ruined — not  by  the 
fisherman  who  catches  large  bags  of  fish — but  by  the  fisher- 
men who  do  not  take  enough,  particularly  of  the  panfish 
which  soon  will  overrun  our  lakes,  deplete  the  food  supply, 
become  stunted  and  eventually  ruin  our  fishing  altogether. 


Ease  Up  and  Relax — Go  Fishin' 

In  a recent  Heart  Fund  drive,  one  bit  of  literature  being 
distributed  described  six  basic  ways  to  guard  this  all-im- 
portant organ  against  injury.  “Ease  up — and  relax;  don’t  let 
tensions  and  anxieties  wear  you  down;  relax  and  enjoy  peace 
of  mind,”  the  folder  urged.  Appropriately  enough,  the  illus- 
tration portrayed  a contented  fisherman.  Several  factors — 
more  leisure  time,  improved  modes  of  transportation,  generally 
“good  times”  financially,  etc. — have  contributed  materially  to 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  interest  in  fishing  but  the  hustle- 
bustle  of  a highly-organized  society  is  adding  impetus  to  the 
important  desire.  Perhaps  the  quiet  solitude  of  angling,  as 
contrasted  to  noisy  occupations,  is  a consideration.  Perhaps 
the  switch  from  weighty  decisions  to  unimportant  ones  is 
another.  Or,  the  beauty  of  lakes  and  streams  may  hold  a 
fascination.  Whatever  the  cause,  fishing  is  becoming  more- 
and-more  a vital  and  permanent  cog  in  the  American  way- 
of-life. 

Tennessee  State  Game  <&  Fish  Commission 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  CONSERVATION 
LEADERSHIP  TO  BE  FETED 


June,  1958,  has  been  selected  as  the  month  to 
feature  Theodore  Roosevelt's  contribution  to  natural 
resources  conservation,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute.  It  represents  a part  of  the  year-long 
series  of  observances  planned  by  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Centennial  Commission  to  commemorate  that 
esteemed  American  in  this  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Special  July  4 activities  are  suitable. 

Roosevelt’s  active  interest  in  the  out  of-doors  and 
his  fostering  and  promoting  of  national  programs  for 
forestry,  wildlife,  parks,  monuments,  and  land  and 


water  management  are  well  known.  His  defense  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  nation's  natural  resources 
wealth  and  his  obstruction  of  those  he  chose  to  call 
’’pseudo  patriots"  developed  widespread  awareness  of 
conservation. 

The  Centennial  Commission,  after  conference  with 
the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America — a service 
association  made  up  of  major  national  and  regional 
conservation  organizations  and  scientific  societies — has 
issued  a call  that  all  the  country's  conservation  groups 
plan  to  participate  in  its  June  observance. 
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OPENING  DAY  FOR  TROUT  1958 

1 —  Mrs.  Kathleen  Shields  of  Shohola,  and  her  limit  of  browns  taken  on  the  Shohola. 

2 —  Martin  Cerato  of  Blooming  Grove,  sits  this  one  out  on  an  old  footbridge  that  spans 
the  Shohola  Creek. 

3 —  Edward  Beers  quenching  his  thirst  for  coffee,  while  Alvin  Eppler  prepares  a new 
leader  for  his  fishing  line.  Both  men  are  postal  employees  at  Easton,  they  were 
photographed  relaxing  along  the  banks  of  the  Shohola. 

4 —  George  McKeen  of  Shohola,  fishing  on  the  Shohola,  is  seen  landing  a trout. 

5—  Bill  Crellin  of  Shohola  picks  his  fishing  spot  the  dangerous  way,  by  fishing  off  a 
ledge  on  the  Big  Falls  of  the  Shohola  Creek. 

6 —  Sully  Garofoli  of  Jessup,  takes  time  out  to  clean  his  nice  catch  of  trout  which  he 
caught  on  the  Shohola. 

7 —  Fred  Rosancranse  of  Lords  Valley,  wading  in  white  water  on  the  beautiful  Shohola, 
at  the  lower  falls  near  the  town  of  Shohola. 

8 —  Frank  Rollins  and  Jim  Haney  both  of  Scranton  try  their  luck  fishing  for  the  large 
Br®wn  Jrout  that  can  he  had  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Only  a small  opening  can  be 
fished  due  to  the  total  coverage  of  ice  on  the  lake. 

9 —  Eddie  Eggenberger  of  Greely  standing  on  a large  cake  of  ice  along  the  Wallenpaupack 
river  near  Ledgedale,  where  the  river  flows  into  the  lake. 

10—  Nicholas  Rohman  of  Shohola,  Mrs.  Cosper  and  her  husband  Ralph  of  Easton,  form 
a picturesque  setting  in  semi-silhouette  scene  along  the  shores  of  the  Shohola  creek. 

1 1—  General  seen o of  Ice  fishermen  on  Lake  Loraine  near  Orson.  The  trout  fishermen 
found  the  ice  on  this  lake  in  Northern  Wayne  Co.,  to  be  between  20  to  25"  thick. 

*2 — Two  young  fishermen  both  from  Jessup,  Allan  Taramelli  and  Gene  Garofoli,  with 
their  14  trout  caught  on  Lake  Loraine.  Fishermen  found  the  thickness  of  ice  to  be 
very  unusually  thick  for  this  time  of  the  year,  needless  to  say  the  trout  fishing  here 
was  found  to  be  exceptionally  good. 

13 —  John  J.  Woodyshek  of  Vandling,  finds  the  chair  and  Ice  very  comforting  on  this 
hot  day,  while  fishing  for  trout  on  Lake  Loraine,  his  catch  numbered  6. 

14 —  Pasquale  Casagrande  of  Jessup  and  two  beautiful  14"  rainbow  trout  he  caught  on 

Lake  Loraine. 

All  Photos  by  Johnny  Nlcklas  Chief  Photographer. 


Barry  Graver  of  Penbrook  builds  model  of  stream  improvement  which 
he  studied  while  attending  the  1957  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Jamboree 

at  Valley  Forge  last  July. 
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Boy  Scout  Wins 


The  Pennsylvania  Angler  presents  Barry  Gruver 
and  the  stream  improvement  model  which  he  con- 
structed himself  from  the  study  he  made  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission's  exhibit  while  attending  the 
1957  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge  during  July 
of  last  year. 

In  competitive  exhibition  the  model  was  awarded  a 
blue  ribbon  1st  winner  at  the  Central  Dauphin  High 
School  and  at  the  Science  Fair  held  in  the  Zembo 
Mosque  in  Harrisburg  during  the  week  of  April  7 the 
model  was  adjudged  2nd  place  and  appropriate  ribbon 
awarded  to  him. 


High  Awards 
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It  cannot  go  unnoticed  when  a boy  14  years  of  age 
displays  such  keen  interest  in  conservation  and  stream 
improvement,  who  having  encamped  with  the  Scout 
Jamboree,  spends  many  winter  nights,  reproducing  with 
tin  cans,  cigar  boxes,  plaster  and  paint,  the  model 
illustrated  here. 

This  is  a fine  job  well  done  Barry  and  certainly 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

Barry,  a sophomore  at  Central  Dauphin  High  School, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linden  H.  Gruver  of  3040 
George  Street,  Penbrook.  He  is  a Star  Scout  and  be- 
longs to  the  Penbrook  Post  48,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
(Editor) 
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Where  I <>o(  the  Idea  lor  My  Project  • 

By  BARRY  J.  GRUVER 


(Photo  by  Johnny  Nicklas) 

Barry  Gruver 


Valley  Forge  in  1957  was  again  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tional Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  the  fourth.  Among  other 
things,  we  saw  models  for  stream  improvement.  To 
assure  that  all  would  have  the  opportunity  to  see  either 
in  scale  or  exact  replica,  how  man  and  management 


could  extend  the  capacity  of  the  nation’s  dwindling 
woods,  field  and  waters,  three  similar  areas  were  de- 
veloped within  the  Jamboree  grounds.  On  each,  not 
only  were  sound  soil  and  water  conservation  methods 
and  practices  demonstrated,  but  also  how  every  acre 
of  woods  and  upland  and  every  mile  of  stream  could 
be  made  to  provide  in  sport  and  recreation,  what  two 
or  more  acres  or  miles  provided  when  they  were  more 
abundant  and  when  fewer  pressures  were  exerted  upon 
them. 

The  conservation  areas  represented  the  combined 
effort  of  all  the  concerned  agencies  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  All  aspects  of  forestry,  game 
and  fish,  though  treated  individually,  were  laid  out  in  a 
manner  that  demonstrated,  even  to  the  most  “city-fied” 
of  Scouts,  the  interdependence  and  relationship  of  each 
to  the  other. 

Troop  after  troop  of  Scouts,  all  day  long  and  day 
after  day  for  eight  days,  “toured”  the  areas.  The  ward- 
ens and  field  personnel  of  the  same  agencies  whose 
engineers  designed  and  developed  them  served  as 
guides  and  lecturers. 

Both  are  presented  by  the  Angler  to  edify  other 
Scouts  and  sportsmen’s  groups  numbered  among  its 
readers  and  to  generate  in  them  the  same  interest  in 
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stream  improvement  that  the  real  thing  did  at  Valley 
Forge.  And  the  presentation  is  accompanied  by  the 
;ame  caution  that  was  leveled  there:  These  devices  are 
effective  only  if  they  are  constructed  properly  and  only 
if  they  are  located  properly.  A deflector,  for  example, 
at  the  wrong  place,  at  best  could  be  a waste  of  time 
and  material.  More  than  likely  it  would  add  to  the 
woes  of  a stream  rather  than  improve  it. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  three  model  “im- 
proved” streams  installed  at  Valley  Forge.  Each  was 
132  feet  long.  The  bottom  reservoir  of  each  was  15  ft. 
wide,  20  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  deep.  The  head  pond  was 
10  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long  and  2 Vi  ft.  deep.  The  fall  from 
the  pond  to  the  reservoir  varied  on  the  three  sites  from 
1 ft.  to  2.7  ft.  A sufficient  amount  of  water  was  hauled 
to  each  site  to  fill  the  stream,  pond  and  reservoir  and 
maintain  a minimum  flow  of  445  gallons  per  minute. 

Construction  of  the  models  was  not  without  its 
problems.  It  was  planned  originally  to  use  a loose  com- 
pound to  seal  the  stream  beds,  a compound  commonly 
employed  to  prevent  water  seeping  out  of  some  farm 
ponds.  But  the  porous  nature  of  the  earth  at  Valley 
Forge  did  not  lend  itself  to  that  treatment.  Instead  it 
became  necessary  to  line  the  streams  with  DuPont's 
polyethylene  plastic  sheeting,  a common  practice  in  the 
western  United  States  irrigation  ditches.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  water  was  effected  by  electric  pumps  which 
drew  from  the  reservoirs  and  pushed  it  back  up  to  the 
ponds  through  4 in.  canvas  hose. 


Stream  improvement  materials  included  24  tons  of 
field  stone,  3 to  8 inches  in  diameter;  2 Vi  tons  of  flat, 
random-sized  stones,  1 to  3 inches  thick;  three  tons  of 
large  rocks,  approximately  one  cubic  foot  each;  2,500 
lineal  feet  of  logs,  4 to  6 inches  in  diameter;  500  board 
feet  of  inch  thick  lumber  of  random  width  and  ship- 
lapped  and  a barrel  of  spikes. 

Bank  plantings  included  approximately  150  shrubs 
and  a near  equal  number  of  pines  and  several  bundles 
of  willow  switches. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  man  hours  that  went 
into  the  streams’  planning,  drafting  and  constructing, 
then  in  lecturing  during  Jamboree  week,  would  be  ven- 
tured by  anyone  connected  with  the  projects.  “All  track 
of  time  was  lost  too  often  during  construction,”  it  was 
said. 

The  actual  plans  were  blue-printed  in  late  March 
and  this  culminated  in  conferences  among  representa- 
tives of  the  three  state's  agencies  that  were  initiated  in 
the  early  summer  of  1956.  From  mid-April  last  year 
right  up  to  Jamboree  week,  work  crews  on  each  site 
varied  between  3 and  10  men  virtually  every  working 
day,  weather  permitting. 

All  for  us?  Yes.  But  for  the  future  of  conservation, 
for  the  future  of  America,  too.  Because  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Scouts  will  come  many  of  those  who  in  the  years 
ahead  will  carry  the  conservation  banner  as  diligently 
and  as  faithfully  as  it  is  being  carried  today  by  the  men 
who  made  the  streams  of  Valley  Forge  possible. 


Nymphs  and  How  To  Fish  Them 

By  E.  M.  CRAIGHEAD 


For  the  last  twenty  years  I have  been  tieing  four 
patterns  of  nymphs  that  have  given  amazing  results  on 
all  species  of  trout,  bass,  white  fish,  bluegills,  and  sun- 
fish.  They  have  been  used  in  Pennsylvania,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Florida,  and  Canada.  Bob  Beatty’s 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  Field  and  Stream  finally 
decided  me  to  pass  on  to  you  these  four  types  of 
nymphs.  More  articles  are  written  each  year  on  the 
fishing  of  nymphs  and  one  of  the  finest  was  by  George 
Harvey,  published  in  the  June,  1952  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  It  takes  more  than  one  trip  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  use  of  these  flies.  To  advance 
rapidly  in  their  use,  it  is  well  to  watch  one  who  has 
used  them  and  to  master  the  different  methods  of  re- 
trieving fly. 

Following  is  the  history  of  these  nymphs,  the  pres- 
ent patterns,  and  how  easily  they  are  tied.  Prior  to 
1935  many  patterns  were  made.  At  this  time  all  the 
larvae  were  studied  that  were  found  in  Big  Pine  Creek, 


Paradise  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Bushkill,  Brodhead, 
Penn’s  Creek,  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  Kettle 
Creek,  Yellow  Breeches,  and  Big  Spring,  all  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Willomemoc  and  Never  Sink  in  New  York; 
Lewis  River,  Snake  River  and  Cottonwood  Creek  in 
Wyoming,  and  North  Fork  of  Snake  River  in  Idaho. 

The  larvae  were  dug  out  of  the  mud  or  removed 
from  under  stones  or  vegetation,  then  liberated  in  the 
water  to  study  their  swimming  movements.  The  in- 
sects studied  were  the  Ephemeridae  or  Mayflies  with 
the  fine  filaments,  the  Plecoptera  or  stone  flies,  the 
Odonata  or  dragon  flies,  the  Damsel  flies,  the  Coleop- 
tera  or  water  beetles,  the  Tipulidae  or  crane  flies  with 
fleshy  appendages,  many  Diptreous  larvae,  and  the 
Trichoptera  or  caddis  flies.  All  nymphs  tied  included 
the  characteristics  such  as  the  fine  gill  tufts  and  deli- 
cate hair  fringe  which  seemed  so  essential  in  taking 
fish.  Their  swimming  movements  are  imitated  by  the 
fisherman  in  making  the  retrieve. 
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Following  this  study  I cut  my  patterns  down  to 
four  and  found  that  those  are  all  one  needs  to  take 
fish.  You  may  vary  the  colors  as  you  learn  to  tie  them 
and  create  your  own  patterns. 

The  original  patterns  were  tied  with  chenille,  wire 
and  quill  of  all  colors  for  segmentation  of  body,  horse 
hair,  the  large  barbs  in  ringneck  pheasant  tail  feathers, 
wool  and  fur  and  hair  from  mole,  polar  bear,  antelope, 
caribou,  elk  and  chinchilla.  Nymphs  made  with  clipped 
hair  bodies  will  float  quite  readily. 

At  first  I thought  it  was  necessary  to  use  small 
hooks  like  #18’s,  but  later  used  only  8’s,  10’s  and 
12’s.  Nymphs  were  all  weighted  in  the  original  pat- 
terns, but  no  added  weight  is  now  used.  I depend 
on  the  weight  of  the  hook  to  take  the  nymph  to  the 
required  depth,  and,  if  water  is  swift,  then  use  one 
or  two  BB’s — 12  to  16  inches  above  nymph. 

Shifting  from  the  larger  and  heavier  hook  made  it 
unnecessary  to  weight  the  nymph  and  did  not  hinder 
the  imitated  natural  movement. 

There  are  four  steps  to  the  tieing  of  these  nymphs 
and,  after  completing  a dozen  or  more,  one  should  be 
able  to  make  quite  a few  in  an  hour  providing  the 
materials  for  tieing  are  placed  in  front  of  you.  I had 
to  secure  very  light  fluffy  feathers  similar  to  maribou. 
These  were  not  easy  to  find.  The  best  feathers  are 
(l)  (2) 


l 

secured  just  below  the  saddle  of  the  bird,  but  many 
of  these  are  too  short  and  too  few  when  one  wishes 
to  turn  out  these  nymphs  in  quantity.  The  andalusians, 
buff  leghorns,  buff  cochins,  Columbia  leghorns,  jersey 
giants  all  have  good  feathers  but  far  too  few. 

I finally  went  to  the  downy-fluffy  feathers  that  come 
from  the  bronze  and  Holland  white  turkeys  and  by 
dyeing  the  white  feathers  you  can  secure  any  desired 
shade,  and  the  feathers  are  more  than  adequate  in 
length.  The  feathers  from  the  bronze  turkey  are  never 
dyed. 

Step  #1:  The  soft  feathers,  the  yarn  for  body  and 
the  black  ribbing  (saddlers  heavy  thread),  are  all 
tied  in  together  on  top  of  rear  of  hook. 

Step  #2:  The  yam  is  wrapped  on  for  the  body  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  ribbing. 


Step  # 3 : The  soft  feathers  are  brought  forward 
except  a few  that  remain  to  make  the  tail  or  tag  and 
tied  down  as  shown  on  figure  #4.  The  feathers  that 
stand  up  behind  the  eye  of  hook  can  be  tied  down 
in  any  position. 

The  nymphs  tied  on  #8  and  #10  hooks  were  re- 
sponsible for  my  taking  287  bass  in  1957  from  four 
streams  all  within  a short  distance  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  in  the  19  inch  bracket. 
Scales  were  taken  from  a large  portion  of  these  bass 
to  study  age  and  growth.  From  the  few  fish  that 
were  killed,  the  stomach  contents,  weight  and  length 
were  recorded.  In  some  cases  the  food  has  been 
classified  to  genus  and  specie.  The  following  are  the 
four  nymphs  that  are  used: 

Hackle — Body  Hackle— Body 

Lemon — Buff  Black — Green 


Hackle — Body  Hackle — Body 

Black — Gray  Black — Orange 

In  (Thing  the  nymph  the  cast  is  made  diagonally 
up  stream,  allowing  it  to  float  down  with  the  current, 
ending  in  an  arc  at  the  completion  of  the  drift.  After 
the  arc  is  completed  on  its  way  down  stream  and  the 
line  has  straightened  out,  the  retrieve  is  started.  The 
stripping  in  of  line  is  made  by  placing  the  line  be- 
tween thumb  and  index  finger  of  rod  hand  and  pulling 
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the  line  at  slow,  fast  or  jerky  steps,  with  the  aide  of 
the  rod  tip.  This  lends  action  to  the  nymph.  On  the 
drift  down  stream  one  should  have  rod  tip  well  in 
advance  of  the  drifting  taut  line. 

The  leader  should  be  nine  feet  tapered  to  the  de- 
sired thickness  that  you  can  safely  handle.  The  first 
eight  feet  of  line  should  sink  and  the  remainder  of 
line  should  be  dressed  to  float.  The  floating  line  adds 
to  the  spotting  of  the  strike  while  the  sinking  line 
adds  to  taking  the  nymph  to  the  desired  depth.  In  the 
first  few  casts,  one  permits  the  nymph  to  sink  for  just 
a few  seconds  and  the  time  is  increased  on  the  following 
casts  as  the  nymph  descends  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  one  can  find  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  are 
feeding.  Try  fishing  these  nymphs  in  lakes  or  ponds 
with  a very  slow  retrieve. 


TREES  PLANTED  UNDER  SOIL  BANK  ACT 

According  to  records  as  of  April  17,  1958,  around 
1,500  acres  and  at  least  1,500,000  forest  tree  seed- 
lings have  been  planted  under  the  U.  S.  Soil  Bank  Act, 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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1*11  Take  The  Adams 

By  ELDY  JOHNSTON 


Every  dry  fly  fisherman  has  one  or  several  pet  pat- 
terns in  preference  over  all  others,  an  artificial  that  has 
produced  under  a variety  of  conditions  when  all  else 
failed. 

The  writer  is  no  exception,  and  without  reservations, 
recommends  the  spent-wing  Adams  for  each  and  every 
stream  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  it  be  limestone  or 
freestone.  A glance  at  the  “little  black  book”  brings 
back  fond  memories  where  the  Adams  saved  the  day 
on  such  streams  as  Spring  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  the 
Kettle,  the  upper  Allegheny,  Dunbar,  the  Loyalsock, 
Laurel  Hill,  the  Sinnemahoning,  to  mention  but  a few. 
Catches  recorded  from  April  18  to  September  1,  indi- 
cates the  time  of  season  but  secondary,  granting  the 
water  temperature  is  anywhere  near  50  degrees.  It  has 
produced  strikes  in  a light  rain  when  the  water  was 
murky  and  equally  as  well  when  the  water  was  low  and 
clear.  The  time,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  when  no 
hatches  of  any  kind  are  in  evidence. 

The  Adams  is  not  a new  fly,  having  been  tied  by 
Leonard  Halladay  of  Mayfield,  Michigan  in  the  early 
20’s.  It  was  first  used  on  the  Boardman  very  success- 
fully by  Charles  Adams,  after  whom  the  fly  was  named. 
The  original  dressing  has  remained  unchanged  through- 
out the  years:  the  rather  thick  body  can  be  either  gray 
wool  yarn  or  muskrat  fur  dubbing,  the  tail,  three  or 
four  strands  of  golden  pheasant  tippet,  and  the  hackle  a 
mixture  of  grizzly  and  medium  brown.  The  wings  are 
narrow  tips  of  grizzly  hackle,  tied  forward  in  a semi- 
spent  position.  For  my  own  use,  I tie  the  Adams  on 
good  quality,  tapered  shank,  turned  up  eye  hooks,  in 
sizes  16  through  10,  being  partial  to  number  12.  For 
rough  water,  I like  to  have  a few  sizes  tied  Palmer 
style  for  their  high  riding  qualities.  To  make  my  fav- 
orite more  visible  to  follow,  I usually  tie  up  a few 


with  a white  hackle  up  front  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  a hot  summer  morning  in  mid-June  of  1940 
when  I was  first  introduced  to  the  bit  of  fur  and 
feathers  that  was  too  occupy  the  number  one  spot  in 
my  fly  box.  The  Prouty  in  Potter  County  was  low  and 
clear  and  the  trout  apparently  just  weren’t  having  any. 
In  nearly  two  miles  of  good  fishing  water,  a varied  as- 
sortment of  drys  hadn't  produced  a ripple  or  a telltale 
flash.  I had  just  about  decided  to  return  to  camp  when 
I met  a fisherman,  and  I do  mean  a fisherman.  He 
was  a pleasure  to  watch,  as  he  expertly  covered  each 
half-hidden  pool  with  amazingly  accurate  casts.  Hook- 
ing and  shaking  off  three  nice  browns  in  as  many  min- 
utes within  25  yards  of  stupified  me,  the  friendly  fellow 
explained  that  he  only  needed  one  more  trout  to  fill 
his  limit,  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  a good  one. 

Upon  learning  that  I hadn’t  experienced  a strike, 
the  stranger  handed  me  several  small  grayish  flies  say- 
ing: “these  are  spent-wing  Adams,  my  most  depend- 
able pattern,  give  them  a try.”  It  took  a very  short 
stretch  of  stream  to  convince  me  that  my  new  found 
friend  was  right.  Hurrying  back  to  camp,  I tied  up  a 
few  from  my  remaining  sample  and  for  the  next  few 
days,  made  life  miserable  for  the  trout  in  the  Prouty 
area. 


What  makes  this  innocent  looking  dry  fly  so  effec- 
tive? I honestly  don’t  know,  as  I have  never  seen  a 
natural  that  resembled  it  very  closely.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  a flying  caddis  or  again  it  may  be  the 
thickish  body,  suggestive  of  a juicy  morsel  that  makes 
it  so  appealing.  Two  of  my  frequent  angling  com- 
panions, Jim  McClure  and  Tommy  Bauer  have  con- 
tracted the  “Adams  Fever”  from  me  in  recent  years. 
Several  years  ago,  the  writer  took  first  prize  at  Pine 
Creek  and  again  at  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise  for  the 
highest  number  of  trout  hooked  and  released.  There 
were  more  proficient  anglers  there,  but  unfortunately, 
they  didn't  have  the  help  of  the  spent-wing  Adams. 
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Primer  on  Bass  Fishing 


By  DON  SHINER 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 
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One  group  of  anglers  is  convinced  that  fishing  season 
is  ushered  in  each  year  when  suckers  begin  hitting  soon 
after  the  ice  leaves  the  rivers  in  early  spring.  Another 
group  waits  a month  or  so  until  trout  season  arrives 
before  wetting  a line.  Still  a third  group  fails  to  show 
much  enthusiasm  until  the  bass  season  rolls  into  reality. 
When  this  happens,  they  start  fishing  in  earnest,  ham- 
mering the  waterways  with  all  sorts  of  lures  and  baits 
in  an  effort  to  lasso  this  variety  of  finned  dynamite. 

So  with  the  angler’s  interest  centering  on  bass  fish- 
ing this  month,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  talk  over  sev- 
eral bass  fishing  tips  and  have  these  serve  as  a primer 
on  bass  fishing.  Some  of  these  tips  are,  of  course,  stand- 
ard practice  among  a portion  of  Keystone  fishermen. 
Others,  however,  stand  to  profit  in  full  by  reading  and 
putting  the  majority  of  these  helpful  hints  into  prac- 
tice. In  short,  they  will  help  you  have  more  fun  bass 
fishing,  by  enabling  you  to  entice  more  of  these  fight- 
ing fish  to  leave  their  watery  home  and  leap  into  your 
creel. 

Let’s  jump  into  this  bass  fishing  discussion  with  the 
topic  of  minnow  imitations  and  what  they  mean  to  the 
cagey  smallmouth  black  bass. 

Minnow  Imitations.  Smallmouth  bass  grab  several 
minnows  each  day  for  their  livelihood  and  the  supply 
of  fry  is  normally  cut  to  a minimum  in  pools  well 
stocked  with  bass.  That’s  why  the  majority  of  artificial 
baits  which  have  minnow-like  action  and  appearance  in 
the  water  are  so  effective  for  these  game  fish.  The  list 
of  lures  that  appears  to  be  minnows  in  the  eyes  of  bass 
includes  streamer  flies,  spoons,  spinner  and  fly  combi- 
nations, shallow  diving,  surface  and  deep  running  plugs. 
Of  course  all  these  must  be  on  the  small  size  for  small- 
mouths  (around  (4  ounce  size  considered  about  right). 
Larger  lures  appeal  more  to  the  largemouth  bass 
variety. 

Make  Silence  Prevail.  I recently  observed  two  fish- 
ermen approaching  a pool  in  a bass  stream.  One  walked 
slowly  (almost  crawled  on  all  fours)  among  the  bushes 
on  the  shoreline.  Finding  an  opening  among  the  limbs, 
the  fisherman  stood  up  and  flipped  a small  lure  through 
the  opening  and  into  midstream.  Several  turns  of  the 


The  majority  of  artificial  lures  (streamers,  spoons, 
spinners,  and  plugs)  imitate  minnows  in  the 
water  or  suggest  this  food  to  bass. 


reel  handle  and  he  was  fast  to  a husky  bass,  which 
leaped  from  the  creek  as  if  shocked  by  an  electrical  im- 
pulse. 

The  second  fisherman  stepped  lively  into  the  water 
and  waded  noisily  toward  the  channel  so  that  he  could 
better  reach  the  deeper  water  with  a minimum  of  cast- 
ing effort.  Fifteen  minutes  and  some  25  or  so  casts 
later,  the  angler,  standing  in  midstream,  still  had  not 
connected  with  a bass.  Nor  did  the  man  on  shore  catch 
another  from  the  same  pool. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  simply  that  bass  are  easily 
spooked,  and  spooked  bass  will  seldom  bite.  If  you 
want  to  catch  bass  you  have  got  to  remain  concealed 
in  the  bushes  along  the  shore  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  wade,  do  so  in  a slow,  quiet  manner. 
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Inside-out  Hellgrammite . Hellgrammites  are  among 
the  chief  diet  of  smallmouth  bass.  These  larvae  are 
gathered  by  many  anglers  and  hooked  under  the  collar. 
Drifted  with  the  current  around  rocks  and  ledges,  bass 
are  quick  to  grab  the  baits.  However,  after  the  bait  dies, 
most  fishermen  discard  the  used  hellgrammite.  Next 
time  the  bait  grows  limp  and  lifeless,  turn  the  hellgram- 
mite inside-out  and  use  the  bait  for  a while  longer.  This 
is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  head  and  collar  from  the 
body.  The  hook  is  then  inserted  in  the  tail  and  the  body 
pushed  on  the  hook.  It  rolls  on  the  hook  inside-out 
much  quicker  than  it  takes  to  describe  it  here.  The  re- 
sult is  a whitish  colored  grub  worm.  Bass  frequently 
grab  this  “new”  bait  after  they  have  refused  the  live 
larvae.  This  bait  is  also  excellent  for  large  chubs  and 
fallfish,  and  surprisingly,  giant  size  carp. 


Hellgrammites  are  excellent  baits  for  bass.  Try 
the  “inside-out”  and  the  “right-side”  method  of 
hooking  these  baits. 


A Take- Along  Bass  Boat.  Fishermen  who  visit  sev- 
eral bass  lakes  during  a year  will  find  the  small  eight 
foot  pram  ideal  as  a “take-along”  boat.  This  light 
weight,  plywood  craft  is  easily  transported  on  the  roof 
of  a car.  Two  men  can  easily  carry  it  to  the  water  and 
launch  it.  In  fact,  the  pram  is  an  ideal  one  or  two  man 
boat  for  general  fishing. 

This  short,  pram  boat  is  easily  constructed  by  fisher- 
men themselves  if  they  have  a little  experience  with 
hand  tools.  Several  pre-cut  kits  are  also  available  which 
have  much  of  the  work  removed  when  assembling  this 
wonderful  fishing  craft.  Plans  to  make  this  boat  from 
“lumber-yard”  material  are  usually  available  in  new- 
stand  editions  of  boat  building  books. 

Pork-Streamer  Fly.  An  unusually  good  bass  lure  is 
a combination  pork  rind  and  streamer  fly.  The  thin 
ribbon  of  rind  rides  piggy  back  style  or  in  tandem  to 
the  streamer.  A small  hook  either  tied  into  the  body  of 
the  streamer,  or  looped  over  the  barb  of  the  streamer 
fly  hook,  pulls  the  pork  rind  through  the  water.  Cur- 
rents give  the  rind  an  unusual  appealing  wiggle,  caus- 


Don’t  spook  bass  by  wading  noisily.  Walk  in  a quiet  mann 


ing  it  to  have  strong  appeal  to  bass.  It  is  also  a fine 
spinning  rod  lure  (when  a small  split  shot  is  added  to 
the  line ) to  use  for  husky  bigmouth  bass  found  sleep- 
ing beneath  beds  of  lily  pads. 

First  Locate  The  Bass.  Catching  largemouth  bass  in 
lakes  is  largely  finding  the  hot  spots  where  bass  like 
to  hang  out.  Seventy-five  percent  of  a lake's  water  con- 
tains no  fish,  so  first  locate  where  the  fish  are  concen- 
trated. This  broadmouth  bass  prefers  muddy  bottom 
portions  of  lakes  and  streams,  especially  coves  filled 
with  stumps  and  vegetation.  Eddies  and  sheltered  coves 
having  an  abundance  of  lily  pads,  rice  grass  and  cat- 
tails are  ideal  spots  to  begin  fishing.  Try  these  locations 
early  morning  and  evening  with  surface  plugs,  medium 
running  plugs  and  weedless  spoons.  You  will  take 
plenty  of  bass  with  these  lures  in  these  weedy  places. 


The  eight  foot  pram  is  one  of  the  best  boats  for 
transporting  from  one  lake  to  another.  It  is 
easily  carried  on  the  roof  of  your  car. 
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Largemouth  bass  congregate  in  coves  which  are  filled  with 
equatic  plants. 


Smallmouth  Hot  Spots.  Whereas  largemouth  bass 
prefer  sluggish  water  and  lush  aquatic  vegetation,  small- 
mouths  prefer  gravel  bottom  portions  of  lakes  and 
streams.  In  fact,  while  the  former  prefers  calm  water 
and  dense  weeds,  the  smallmouth  prefers  currents  or 
fast  moving  water.  Some  of  the  very  best  smallmouth 
locations  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers  are 
old  eel  weirs.  Deep  pools  are  formed  inside  these  old 
rock  formations.  Swift  water  is  found  flowing  through 
the  narrow  mouths  of  the  eel-walls  and  outside  the 
rock  formations.  All  three  locations  are  ideal  bass  spots 
and  big  bass  are  found  here.  Concentrate  your  fishing 
time  near  these  old  eel  weirs  and  you  will  find  excel- 
lent bass  fishing,  with  an  occasional  walleye  thrown  in! 

Hooks  Are  Inexpensive.  Lose  a hook  and  spare  a 
bass  is  a slogan  coined  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission many  years  ago.  They  are  words  of  wisdom! 
Bass  frequently  swallow  the  hook  and  bait.  And  if  the 
bass  happens  to  be  small,  the  swallowed  or  deeply  im- 
bedded hook  is  generally  torn  from  the  stomach  and 
bass  tossed  back  into  the  water  again.  Result  is  the 
bass  dies. 

A hook  costs  only  a fraction  of  a cent.  Certainly  the 
life  of  a fish  is  worth  many  times  this  small  amount. 
Therefore  it  is  far  better  to  cut  the  leader  and  allow 
the  hook  to  remain  in  the  mouth  or  stomach.  Body 
acids  will  dissolve  the  hook  in  a matter  of  weeks  and 
in  the  meantime  the  bass  recovers  and  is  ready  to 
give  sport  to  another  fisherman. 

Slow  Down  and  Live.  You’ve  heard  it  mentioned 
many  times  that  boats  should  not  “buzz”  another  one, 
especially  if  the  one  is  at  anchor.  Not  only  does  this 
disturb  the  occupants  and  their  fishing,  but  may  cap- 


Tbe  Pork-rind  streamer  fly  is  a good  combina- 
tion to  use  on  both  large  and  smallmouth  bass. 


Lose  a hook  and  spare  a bass.  Cut  the  leader 
close  to  the  mouth  and  permit  the  hook  to  re- 
main in  the  bass.  Within  weeks  the  body  acids 
will  have  dissolved  the  hook. 


size  their  boat.  Probably  you  have  experienced  situa- 
tions where  another  speeding  boat  buzzed  close  by  your 
anchored  craft.  The  waves  disrupts  the  entire  fishing  ■ 
procedure  and  the  rocking  of  the  boat  can  upset  both 
angler  and  equipment. 

Extend  the  courtesy  to  other  anchored  boats  by 
slowing  down  the  outboard  when  passing  near  them. 
They  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  and  will  most 
certainly  return  the  favor. 

Pipe  Cleaner  Fly.  Smallmouth  bass  will  tackle  just 
about  anything  natural  or  foreign  that  moves  in  the 
water.  And  one  bait  that  is  effective  is  made  by  wrap- 
ping a fuzzy-wire  pipe  cleaner  around  the  shank  of  a 
hook.  This  gives  a good  impression  of  a white  grub 
worm.  Drop  the  white  grubber  into  the  riffles,  let  it  roll 
close  to  the  bottom  and  get  set  for  action.  A hungry 
bass  will  usually  grab  it.  Big  white  chubs  or  fallfish  are 
also  fond  of  these  pipe-cleaner  lures.  Make  several  of 
these  artificial  grubs  and  tuck  them  in  the  hat  band 
for  the  next  occasion  that  you  are  bass  fishing. 
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Fishing  Gloves.  Have  you  tried  wearing  a pair  of 
doves  while  unhooking  a husky  bass?  Leather  gloves 
>ffer  protection  against  the  sharp  hooks  that  frequently 
ab  your  fingers  painfully  while  working  to  free  a plug 
rom  a hooked  bass.  Most  bass  kick  about  while  you’re 
rying  to  free  the  hooks  and  the  gloves  offer  fine  pro- 
ection.  They  also  offer  good  protection  from  the  razor 
harp  teeth  of  pike  and  pickerel.  These  can  inflict  nasty 
ears  in  your  hand  or  fingers  when  you  are  trying  to 
lold  them  and  they’re  flopping  about  in  the  boat, 
vlake  it  a habit  to  carry  a pair  of  leather  gloves  in 
/our  tackle. 

Keep  Bass  Hooks  Sharp.  Bass  have  hard,  boney 
aws  in  comparison  to  trout,  catfish  and  suckers.  This 
neans  hook  must  be  kept  extra  sharp  to  insure  a solid 
>enetration  of  hook  in  the  mouth  of  a biting  bass.  This 
s especaiily  true  of  lures  and  baits  worked  on  light 
veight,  flexible  fly  rods. 

Be  sure  to  include  a hone  in  your  tackle  kit  and 
ake  the  time  to  sharpen  the  point  of  every  hook  found 
:>n  plugs,  spoons,  hair  bugs  and  streamers.  Needle  sharp 
looks  will  mean  more  bass  in  the  creel. 

That  about  sums  up  the  tips  that  we  can  mention 
in  this  alloted  space  this  month.  We  could  go  one  and 


Fuzzy-wire  pipe  cleaners  make  perfect  imitations 
of  grub  worms. 


list  several  dozen  more  do’s  and  don’ts  on  bass  fish- 
ing, but  those  mentioned  will  serve  as  a primer  in 
‘priming’  you  for  the  beginning  of  a long  season  of  bass 
fishing  thrills. 


Mnskie  is  Product  of  1053-54  Stocking 


Clifford  Dunlap  of  Conneautville  and  the  fine 
muskie. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  officials  are  pleased 
to  note  through  the  catch  of  a Connneautville  fisher- 
man that  the  Pymatuning  Lake  muskellunge  stocking 
program  of  1953-54  apparently  has  paid  off. 

Clifford  Dunlap  on  Friday  April  11,  caught  a 36- 
inch,  lOVi -pound  muskellunge  from  the  big  artificial 
lake  in  Western  Crawford  County.  The  fish,  declared 
Northwestern  Division  Warden  Supervisor  Carlyle 
Sheldon,  was  one  of  the  1953  muskies  grown  from 
9-13  inches  in  length  to  a full  yard. 


This  was  not  a jaw-tagged  fish,  but  Sheldon  re- 
ported its  age  could  be  proved  by  the  five  “annual 
rings”  observed  through  a microscope  and  by  check- 
ing scales. 

The  commission  stocked  147  9- 13-inch  fingerling 
muskies  in  1953  and  74  of  the  same  size  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning in  1954.  Four  thousand  muskellunge  “fry”  also 
were  stocked  in  the  same  period.  The  program  had 
been  pushed  hard  by  Wallace  C.  Dean  of  Meadville, 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  Sheldon,  former 
Crawford  County  warden  promoted  several  years  ago 
to  be  warden  supervisor  in  the  nine-county  North- 
western Division  with  headquarters  at  Conneautville. 

Sheldon  said  hatchery  men  setting  nets  for  brood 
fish  in  the  big  lake  last  week  found  nine  34-to-36-inch 
‘lunge  the  first  haul.  Part  of  the  plan  in  stocking 
"lunge  at  the  Pymatuning  was  to  produce  brood  fish. 
The  appearance  of  the  five-year-old  muskies  indicates 
the  plan  is  making  out. 

Meadville  Tribune  4-16-58 


(Note:  Since  the  above  was  printed,  the  Commission 
has  netted,  and  returned,  65  muskies  taken  for  their 
eggs  from  Pymatuning.) 
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Administrative  Problems  Involved 

In  Stocking  Fish  ! 


By  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  Ph.D. 


on 


Assistant  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


PART  II 


J* 

to 


(This  is  the  second  part  of  modified  version  of  an 
address  given  before  the  International  Association  of 
Fish,  Game  & Conservation  Commissioners,  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  in  September  of  1957.  Part  I dealt  with 
the  problems  involved  in  the  stocking  of  warm  water 
fishes.) 


Fortunate  indeed  is  the  fisheries  program  adminis- 
trator who  has  no  trout  water!  For,  as  large  as  is  the 
demand  for  warm  water  fish  and  fishing  facilities  and 
as  challenging  as  are  the  attending  problems,  they  pale 
beside  those  associated  with  the  planting  of  trout,  par- 
ticularly “keeper  trout.” 

The  stocking  of  fingerling  trout  presents  problems 
parallel  to  the  stocking  of  the  fingerling  of  the  warm 
water  species. 

As  posed  in  part  T of  this  treatise,  carried  in  the 
May  Angler,  the  fishery  administrator  must  in  addi- 
tion to  other  questions,  ask  himself  should  a species 
be  maintained  “by  force”  in  most  of  the  waters  of  the 
state,  or  should  only  those  waters  where  a species  can 
propagate  naturally  be  favored? 

Results  of  numerous  experiments  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  have  shown  that  the  planting  of  fingerling 
trout  in  streams  yields  a very  low  return  to  the  angler’s 
creel — usually  less  than  3%.  Those  that  do  survive, 
unless  marked,  are  indistinguishable  from  wild  fish  and 
are  believed  to  have  survived  at  the  expense  of  nat- 
urally produced  young.  No  significant  gain  to  the 
angler’s  creel  has  been  demonstrated  by  such  planting 
in  streams. 

Fingerling  trout  stocking  in  lakes  presents  a much 
happier  picture.  Throughout  North  America  there  are 
many  thousands  of  clear,  cold  lakes,  most  of  them  lack- 
ing inlet  or  outlet  streams  or  spring  seepage  areas  re- 
quired for  trout  spawning.  These  lakes  are  too  cold 
and  too  poor  in  food  to  produce  warm  water  fish  of 
good  size.  Regular  trout  stocking  therefore  with  in- 
expensive fingerling  trout  can  maintain  high  quality 
fishing  at  low  cost. 

Trout  fishing  in  many  other,  usually  larger,  “com- 
bination” or  “two-story”  lakes  with  scanty  but  norm- 
ally-growing warm  water  fish  populations,  excluding 


pickerel  or  northern  pike,  may  also  be  maintained  by 
fingerling  planting.  These  are  the  lakes  with  sizeable 
zones  of  cold,  oxygen-rich  water,  not  fully  utilized  by 
the  bass,  walleye,  perch  and  other  native  fishes.  Such 
lakes  offer  “vacant  rooms  and  board,”  which  can  be 
utilized  by  the  planted  trout  or  other  cold  water  fish 
such  as  smelt.  Harvey’s  Lake  in  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 
sylvania is  a good  example. 

The  administrator  has  no  trouble  justifying  such  a 
fingerling  stocking  program  to  the  license  buyers,  al- 
though his  biologists  may  have  to  convince  some  critics 
by  demonstration  and  experiment  that  trout  planting 
does  not  interfere  with  the  production  of  bass,  blue  gills 


and  other  native  warm  water  species. 

Similar  to  the  stocking  of  warm  water  fishes,  the 
stocking  of  adult  or  legal  size  trout  is  mainly  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem.  Since  these  fish  remain  in 
the  streams  for  such  a short  time,  presumably  there  is 
little  drain  on  the  stream’s  natural  food  supply  or  com-  | 
petition  for  space  with  the  native  trout.  Biology  is  in-  < 
volved  in  such  a program  only  to  the  extent  of  de-  I 
termining  whether  a stream  is  clean  enough  for  trout  | 
to  live  in  when  it  is  cold  enough. 

The  high  cost  to  produce  and  plant  catchable  trout  | 
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is  of  real  concern  especially  in  a state  that  has  mixed 
fishing  and  where  an  accurate  survey  or  the  sale  of 
special  licenses  or  stamps  may  have  shown  that  only 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  are  trout  fishermen.  ( Editor’s 
Note — License  buyers  in  1959  will  be  asked  if  they 
fished  for  trout  in  1958,  and  this  may  help  indicate 
our  percentage  of  trout  fishermen.) 

Several  years  ago  Pennsylvania  estimated  that  it  cost 
30  cents  for  each  legal-sized  (6")  trout  planted.  If  the 
iaverage  return  to  the  angler  is  50  per  cent,  the  actual 
cost  in  the  creel  is  60  cents.  With  our  license  at  $3.25 
and  with  about  half  of  the  revenue  devoted  to  propaga- 
tion (largely  of  trout)  each  fisherman  would  be  en- 
titled to  about  3 trout  or  less  than  half  a daily  limit! 
Obviously  planting  catchable  trout  is  like  conducting  a 
giant  lottery.  The  few  who  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity and  the  most  skill  take  the  majority  of  the  fish; 
the  others  help  pay  the  bill! 

Aside  from  the  low  percentage  of  anglers  benefited 
|!(most  creel  census  studies  have  shown  that  about  50 
per  cent  catch  no  trout  and  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  fishermen  take  80  per  cent  of  the  season’s  catch) 
there  are  other  serious  objections  to  the  program. 

The  fish  produced  at  a hatchery  are  generally  con- 
sired  inferior  to  the  natural  product  in  appearance, 
fighting  quality  and  on  the  table.  However,  improved 
diets  and  selective  breeding  are  already  correcting  some 
of  these  deficiencies. 

The  all  too  brief  effects  of  a planting  also  concern 
the  administrator  although  the  very  brevity  of  their 
. stay  in  a stream  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  wild 
population  and  does  insure  a higher  return  from  the 
fish  released  and  that  fewer  fish  are  wasted.  Research 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  a few  of  the  unharvested 
hatchery  trout  planted  in  streams  winter  over  to 
another  season. 

Here  again  attempts  are  being  made  to  spread  the 
return  among  more  anglers  and  over  a longer  period  of 
time.  Scatter  planting  by  boat  or  live  crate,  or  the  hard 
way,  by  pails  and  volunteer  assistance,  where  tested 
by  careful  experiments  has  not  demonstrated  any  real 
advantage  over  release  at  bridges  and  other  ready 
points  of  access.  Several  states  are  feeding  trout  heav- 
ily with  pellets  just  before  planting  to  delay  the  rapidity 
of  removal  but  with  uncertain  results.  Planting  smaller 
lots  more  frequently  during  the  open  season  will  bene- 
: fit  more  anglers  and  may  reduce  over-the-limit  viola- 
tions but  does  add  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  One 
state  experimented  with  psychological  conditioning  of 
trout  by  electric  shock.  This  somewhat  delayed  the  re- 
moval of  the  fish  but  lowered  the  ultimate  return  with 
no  carry-over  benefit  to  later  seasons. 

Another  headache  to  the  administrator  has  been  the 
size  of  the  trout  to  be  planted.  If  the  average  length 
has  been  8 inches  this  year  he  is  expected  to  make  it 
9 or  10  next  year.  Anyone  knows  what  that  means  in 


terms  of  cost  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  generated  in  some 
states  by  legal-size  planting  has  been  the  amount  of 
publicity  to  be  given  to  the  releases  of  these  fish  dur- 
ing the  open  season.  In  many  counties  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs  insist  on  being  notified  when  plantings  are  to  be 
made  so  that  they  can  provide  the  additional  help 
need  to  distribute  the  trout.  Although  some  real  as- 
sistance is  given  in  some  instances,  the  true  motives 
of  many  of  the  "helpers”  may  be  questioned.  After 
carrying  a few  pails  of  fish  to  the  stream  many  of  the 
workers  drop  out  and  start  fishing.  A proper  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  fair  to  all  the  fisher- 
men to  notify  only  the  designated  officials  of  the  clubs 
and  permit  them  to  inform  their  members  or  only  a few 
friends,  or  whether  such  plantings  should  be  widely 
publicized  by  newspaper  and  radio  so  that  all  local 
and  even  distant  city  anglers  may  have  an  equal  chance 
to  catch  the  fish.  In  a state  where  most  of  the  water  is 
privately  owned  and  streams  are  kept  open  to  fishing 
only  through  the  generosity  of  the  landholder,  wide 
publicity  to  stocking  is  impossible.  Each  planting  gen- 
erates a new  opening  day  and  “no  trespass”  signs  in- 
crease in  number.  Closing  planted  streams  for  several 
days  has  been  tried  but  this  involves  extra  cost  for 
posting,  violations  which  may  be  hard  to  control  and 
the  rush  on  the  opening  date.  Anglers  from  distant 
places  find  their  favorite  streams  posted  and  are  un- 
happy. Where  most  of  the  water  is  privately  owned, 
in-season  stocking  with  the  least  possible  publicity  is 
the  best  procedure  if  those  responsible  for  policies  can 
resist  local  pressure.  Some  states  have  even  resorted  to 
planting  at  night  but  this  has  not  proved  too  practical 
for  obvious  reasons. 


The  special  problems  associated  with  marginal  or 
submarginal  streams  in  an  area  lacking  good  trout 
waters  are  most  trying.  Would  that  we  could  tell  the 
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fishermen  to  go  to  trout  country  if  they  want  trout 
fishing!  But  the  anglers  in  such  an  area  have  powerful 
arguments.  They  say  that  since  the  trout  are  soon 
caught  out  and  there  is  little  carry-over,  why  not  stock 
them  in  their  streams  too?  Fishing  is  provided  for  a 
few  days  and  people  can  catch  trout  who  would  not 
be  able  to  travel  several  hundred  miles  to  the  better 
waters.  Since  we  admit  that  this  is  an  artificial  pro- 
gram, why  are  they  not  entitled  to  their  share?  They 
have  a point. 

Another  large  problem,  if  we  agree  that  the  catch- 
able  trout  program  is  largely  economic  and  social,  is 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  fish.  Should  the  number 
planted  be  based  on  the  population  of  a county  or  the 
number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  therein  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  two?  Should  the  number  of  tourists  or  the 
number  of  accommodations  for  them  also  been  consid- 
ered in  the  formula?  Obviously  fishing  pressure — actual 
or  potential — should  be  considered  but  how  can  it  be 
economically  measured? 

Planting  7 to  9 inch  rainbow  trout  in  the  larger 
two-story  lakes  may  prove  to  be  superior  to  the  use 
of  fingerlings.  Two  year  old  lake  trout  have  been 
demonstrated  to  give  better  returns  than  fingerlings. 
Maintenance  planting  with  these  larger  fish  is  justified 
by  the  excellent  growth  and  development  which  occurs 
in  the  lakes  and  the  contribution  to  fishing  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  There  is  little  that  is  artificial 
about  such  a program.  It  is  not  “put  and  take”  as  in 
stream  or  small  lake  planting  of  catchable  fish. 

Most  states  now  seem  resigned  to  a catchable  trout 
program;  some  even  favor  it  openly  and  continue  to 
expand  their  facilities  in  spite  of  the  economic  objec- 
tions. They  say  the  sportsmen  want  it  and  so  they  are 
providing  it  to  the  extent  their  income  permits  (even 
though  investigational  work,  habitat  improvement  and 
other  desirable  activities  may  suffer).  Some  cynics  have 
said  of  the  program  “at  least  it  sells  licenses.”  Should 
the  sale  of  more  licenses  be  the  ultimate  goal?  If  sell- 
ing more  licenses  only  increases  the  number  of  dis- 
satisfied customers,  what  do  we  gain?  And  what  hap- 
pens when  artificial  programs  such  as  pheasant  stock- 
ing and  the  planting  of  catchable  trout  grow  too  large? 


We  have  had  several  examples  recently  where  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  changed  or  funds  have  been  ear- 
marked with  a clear  mandate  to  reduce  such  programs 
and  develop  other  activities. 
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It  is  difficult  to  curtail  or  even  to  place  a limit  on  a 
fish  stocking  program  but  several  states  have  demon- 
strated that  it  can  be  done.  First  the  cost  and  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  program  must  be  determined.  The 
results  must  then  be  widely  publicized  but  at  the  same 
time  attractive  substitutes  must  be  presented.  Some 
states  have  been  able  to  completely  abandon  mainte- 
nance stocking  of  warm  water  fish  by  building  head- 
water lakes  or  by  expanding  lake  improvement.  An- 
other has  sold  watershed  restoration  and  stream  im- 
provement so  well  that  the  pressure  for  such  work  in 
some  areas  now  exceeds  that  for  stocking. 

Administrators  and  Commissioners  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  nol 
managing  a business  in  which  success  is  gauged  by  the 
number  of  customers  or  the  number  of  fish  produced 
and  harvested.  Our  objective  should  be  to  promote  and 
develop  the  maximum  recreational  use  of  these  natural 
resources  with  the  minimum  of  artificiality.  Fish  stock 
ing  should  be  used  as  a management  tool  only  when 
needed  and  in  such  a way  that  natural  values  are  noi 
jeopardized. 
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“THE  MAD  RACE  FOR  WATER 
UTILIZATION” 


Water  development  projects  of  today  and  for  the  future  must  have  as  their 
objectives  the  serving  of  all  water  needs.  Single  purpose  projects  which  ignore 
other  needs  are  extravagant  users  of  water,  and  our  potential  water  supply  does 
not  have  a margin  for  extravagance.  ...  A good  example  of  a resource  whose 
needs  have  steadily  been  neglected  in  the  mad  race  for  water  utilization  and  de- 
velopment is  fish  and  wildlife.  . . . Unless  water  use  for  fish  and  wildlife  becomes 
a purpose  of  tomorrow’s  water  development  projects,  much  of  this  particular  re- 
source is  going  to  end  up  stranded — high  and  dry. — D.  H.  JANZEN,  director, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


Persistent  Little  Fellow! 

On  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season,  April  15,  1958,  Roy 
Wingate,  East  Waterford,  Pa., 
was  fishing  Kansas  Valley  Run, 
tributary  to  Horse  Valley  Run, 
Perry  County.  Shortly  after  he 
started  he  discovered  he  had 
competition.  A raccoon  was 
making  a try  for  his  late 
breakfast.  Deciding  he  would 
move  on  upstream,  he  backed 
away  and  moved  farther  up  the  creek.  In  a short  time  Mr. 
Raccoon  was  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  splash- 
ing and  trying  to  out-fish  Wingate.  At  this  point  Wingate  de- 
cided the  competition  was  too  much  for  fishing  and  he 
started  throwing  stones  at  Mr.  Ringtail.  In  no  time  he  had 
the  stream  to  himself. 

C.  V.  Long.  Warden 
luniata  and  Perry  Counties 


Where  There’s  A W ill — There's  A Way 

When  stocking  rainbow  trout  in  one  section  of  the  Lehigh 
River  early  in  March,  several  places  had  to  be  bypassed  due 
to  the  heavy  snow  that  was  still  on  the  ground.  When  the 
brown  trout  for  the  same  section  arrived  on  April  2,  one 
member  of  the  Flint  Hill  Sportsmen’s  Club  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  a toboggan  on  the  top  of  his  car  to  assist  in 
planting  the  fish.  Needless  to  say,  the  sections  missed  on  the 
first  stocking  were  stocked  with  this  shipment  by  placing  fish 
buckets  on  the  toboggan  and  pulled  over  about  18  inches 
of  snow. 

More  Than  He  Could  Swallow! 

Shortly  after  the  ice  went  off  Grassy  Pond.  Mr.  George 
Cross,  one  of  the  owners,  related  to  me  how  he  had  found 
a 19  inch  chain  pickerel  that  had  washed  ashore  with  an  1 1 
inch  pickerel  lodged  in  its  mouth.  Evidently  the  fish  was  too 
large  for  the  larger  fish  to  swallow. 

John  I.  Buck,  Warden 

Luzerne  and  East  Sullivan  Counties 


Wallenpaupack  Cooperates 

Walleyes  started  to  hit  at  the  beginning  of  the  trout  season. 
Many  walleyes  were  being  caught  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  at  that  time  and  they  were  running  from  18 
inches  to  25  inches.  Some  big  brown  trout  were  also  being 
caught. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley,  Warden 
Pike  County 


Proof  of  the  Pudding 

On  April  3,  1958,  along  with  Fishery  Managers  Dan  Hyle 
and  Curt  Simes,  also  Wardens  Joseph  Dick  and  Arthur 
Walker,  we  made  a survey  of  Clover  Creek  with  an  electric 
shocking  machine  to  count  the  trout  in  the  stream.  This  was 
a week  or  so  following  the  spring  stocking  of  trout  with  the 
adipose  fin  clipped.  We  found  more  trout  unmarked,  which 
concludes  that  previous  stockings  held  over  from  last  season. 

C.  B.  Baughman,  Warden 
Blair  and  Cambria  Counties 


The  Early  Bird  Wins 

The  trout  season  opened  in  Warren  County  with  streams 
low  and  clear.  Many  nice  trout  were  taken  in  the  early  hours 
but  when  the  sun  came  up  all  action  seemed  to  stop.  Many 
fishermen  who  got  a late  start  went  home  with  empty  creels. 

A Friend  Indeed! 


While  patrolling  the  Allegheny  River  one  day  this  past 
month  I happened  on  two  small  boys  fishing,  and  when  they 
saw  me,  one  of  them  began  to  yell,  "Take  my  pole,  take  my 
pole,”  and  when  I asked  him  what  the  trouble  wTas,  he  said 
something  got  it.  I reeled  the  line  in  and  found  a ‘‘salamander" 
on  it.  I killed  the  “mud  puppy”  and  gave  him  back  his  pole, 
and  a happier  boy  you  never  saw. 


Caught  in 

A fisherman  on  Pine  Creek 
had  an  interesting  experience 
while  fishing  for  trout.  Seems 
w'hile  fishing  he  caught  a large 
sucker,  he  threw  the  fish  out 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
a hawk  swooped  down  and 
started  away  with  the  sucker. 
The  fisherman  yelled  at  the 
bird  and  he  dropped  it. 
Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 


the  Act 


Taking  Root 

In  1953  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  introduced 
muskellunge  into  Pymatuning  Lake  for  the  first  time.  4000 
muskies  w'ere  stocked  in  the  fry  stage  and  about  600  were 
stocked  as  fingerlings  the  following  September.  This  spring 
our  netting  crews  took  65  muskies  which  ranged  in  length 
from  30  to  38  inches  and  scale  readings  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  from  the  original  planting  in  1953. 
Ohio  biologists  reportedly  took  10  or  11  in  their  experimental 
nets  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  Pymatuning  this  spring,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  fish  are  well  distributed  around  the 
lake. 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon.  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


Life  Line? — Heavens  N< 
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Recently  while  on  general 
patrol  of  the  Thompson  Bay 
area  on  Presque  Isle  State 
Park,  I found  a female  red 
head  duck  that  lost  its  life  to 
a fishing  line.  The  hook  was 
imbedded  in  the  neck  of  the 
duck  and  the  line  was  wrapped 
around  the  lower  bill  of  the 
waterfowl  and  apparently  while 
struggling  to  get  free  it  had 
d its  wings. 


Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 
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A DAY  TO  REMEMBER 
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Take  ’Em  Fishing 


By  H.  S.  VAN  BROOKLYN, 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 

If  you  know  a lad  who’s  “out  of  line”  an’  headin' 
“down  the  grade,” 

And  you  think  ‘twould  help  if  he’d  forget  the  errors 
he  had  made, 

Lend  him  a rod  and  line  and  let  him  see  how  flies 
are  made — 

An’  take  him  fishin’. 

If  you  have  a grouchy  neighbor  who  seems  spoilin’ 
for  a fight. 

And  you  think  perhaps  its  ulcers,  or  that  he  can’t 
sleep  at  night, 

And  you’d  like  to  change  his  attitude  to  one  that’s 
gay  an'  bright — 

Take  him  fishin’. 

If  the  boss  is  on  the  warpath  and  works  you  like  a slave, 

And  you  fear  his  disposition  will  drive  him  to  his  grave. 

Remind  him  how  he  used  to  be  before  he  learned  to 
shave — 

Take  him  fishin’. 

If  your  wife  is  in  a frenzy  with  her  hundred  daily  chores. 

With  her  sweepin’,  cookin’,  moppin’  and  washin’  walls 
and  floors, 

Convince  her  she’ll  feel  better  with  a few  hours  out- 
of-doors — 

Take  her  fishin’ 

And  if  you’re  feelin’  down  and  out  and  tired  enough 
to  drop, 

And  cash  is  short  and  bills  pile  up  as  though  they’d 
never  stop, 

Quit  frettin’,  get  your  fishin’  gear,  close  up  the  darned 
old  shop — 


An’  YOU  go  fishin'. 
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For  Muskies 

In  Presque  Isle  BayJ 

You’ve  Got  To  Specialize! 

By  BILL  WALSH 


“Who  does  this  W.  T.  Patterson  think  he  is?” 
howls  A1  Rossi,  waving  a recent  issue  of  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER  under  my  nose. 

“Look,  right  here  he  says  that  Presque  Isle  Bay  is 
one  body  of  water  that  receives  too  little  attention 
from  the  musky  fishermen.  The  few  muskies  that  are 
caught  each  year  are  usually  taken  incidental  to  fishing 
for  other  species  of  game  fishes.” 

“Isn’t  that  right?”  we  ask  him. 

“Heck  no — ain’t  I living  proof  that  you’ve  got  to 
specialize  to  take  muskies  and  fish  only  for  them? 
Leave  us  bloody  this  Patterson’s  literary  nose  with  the 
truth  on  muskie  fishing  up  here.” 

Well,  with  Rossi  holding  my  arm  behind  my  back 
and  twisting  all  the  way — what  else  can  I do?  Truth 
is  that  in  recent  years — with  musky  specialists  like 
A1  leading  the  way  to  prove  the  big  fellows  are  there 
for  the  taking — the  numbers  of  out-and-out  dyed-in- 
the-wool  muskie  anglers  are  on  the  increase.  Pact  is 
you  will  find  them  trolling  Presque  Isle  Bay  in 
everything  from  prams  to  40-foot  yachts — quarry, 
muskies. 

During  September  and  October  of  1957,  for  ex- 
ample, Rossi  himself  caught  and  ex- 
hausted 23  of  the  big  fish.  He  kept 
eight  of  these — all  in  the  40-inch  or 
over  category,  the  heaviest  being  a 
46-incher  that  tipped  the  scales  at  31 
pounds.  Nothing  to  make  the  Lake- 
of-the  Woods  folks  of  Wisconsin  sit 
up  and  whistle — but  plenty  of  musky 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  plenty  plentiful, 
too,  by  any  standard. 

Most  were  taken  casting,  throwing 
big,  glistening  hardware  into  and 
around  the  edge  of  the  weed  beds  that 
rim  Presque  Isle — waiting  for  the  big 
strike  or  the  impressive  follow-up  that 
tells  him  a muskie  is  at  home.  Then 
it  is  a matter  of  concentrating  on  that 
spot  until  he  gets  tired  and  moves  on 
to  another — or  gets  the  fish. 

Rossi  makes  some  of  his  own  lures 
and  took  a good  number  of  this  year’s 


fish  on  a big  copper  spoon  he  fashioned  from  a chunk 
of  raw  material  his  uncle,  Jake  Mainzer  (who  taught 
him  to  fish  for  muskies  25  years  ago),  rescued  from 
a junk  heap.  The  treble  hook  that  trails  this  silver- 
dollar  size  wobbler  is  draped  with  black  and  white 
hair — the  black  from  a squirrel  tail  and  the  white 


(RIGHT)  Rossi  “hangs”  a 
46  inch,  31  pound  muskie 
taken  on  a copper  spoon 
— black  and  white  buck- 
tail  combination. 


(Below) 

A young  friend  awed  by 
a AlVi  inch,  28  pound 
specimen  taken  on  a sur- 
face plug.  Where  were 
they  caught?  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  of  course. 
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from  a polar  bear. 

He  also  takes  them  on  big  plugs — the  big  jointed 
pikie  being  a special  favorite  and  a big  “mouse”  type 
in  pure  white  also  having  proved  a steady  producer 
I over  the  years. 

To  prove  that  this  muskie  fishing  is  not  just  a passing 
fancy  with  A1  and  his  prototypes  who  haunt  Presque 
Isle  waters,  A1  has  brought  home  over  170  muskies 
in  his  25  years  of  fishing  for  them. 

Unlike  other  fishermen  who  have  kept  records  of 
the  numbers  they’ve  caught,  Rossi  has  only  counted 
the  ones  he’s  considered  big  enough  to  bring  home. 
As  a youngster,  he  undoubtedly  kept  some  he’d  quickly 
toss  away  today — to  grow  up — but  for  many  years  a 
musky  has  had  to  be  40  inches  or  over  to  earn  the 
trip  up  the  street  and  eventually  into  the  frying  pan 
or  oven.  For  the  Rossi  family  eats  every  fish  and  finds 
the  flesh  of  the  musky  firm  and  sweet. 

Over  the  years  Rossi  has  earned  his  reputation  as 
| “Musky  King”  of  Erie  by  tallying  up  his  score  during 
September  and  October  each  year.  If  he  fished  the  rest 


MAP  OF  Presque  Isle  Bay  and  environs.  . . no  special 
place  for  muskies.  ...  in  the  weed  beds  or  in  30  feet  of 
water  out  in  the  middle.”  However,  shore  line  points  in- 
dicated with  “X”  have  been  most  productive  in  recent  years. 

of  the  year,  he  would  undoubtedly  pick  up  some 
more — but,  as  he  says,  he  would  also  be  without 
home,  wife,  and  job — so  he  concentrates  on  the  two 
best  months  of  the  year. 

Here  is  some  of  his  personal  advice  to  those  who 
would  catch  the  “tiger  of  the  waters" — consistently. 

“Never  give  a musky  an  even  break.  Not  that  you 
should  use  broom-handles  and  clotheslines  on  them, 
it’s  just  that  you’ve  got  to  keep  your  tackle  up  to 
snuff  or  a hooked  muskie  will  turn  into  just  another 
lost  musky.  That  is  one  reason  the  average  bass 
plugger  who  attracts  an  occasional  musky  to  his  lure 
loses  the  fish  more  often  than  not. 

“I  use  a safety  wire  attached  to  each  lure  leader. 
This  is  wound  around  the  main  leader  and  is  insurance 
against  a musky’s  rolling  on  the  snap.  Lost  several 
fish  this  way — as  well  as  the  plugs. 
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“Had  a fellow  accuse  me  of  being  a poor  sport  one 
time  (not  giving  the  fish  a chance  to  get  away).  But 
when  I found  a musky  that  tore  away  from  someone 
else  in  the  same  manner — lying  dead  at  the  edge  of  the 
bay,  the  large  spoon  still  in  his  mouth — I shut  him  up 
in  a hurry.  More  sportsmanlike  to  get  the  fish  in  the 
boat  and  release  him  if  he  is  too  small,  than  to  have 
him  get  away  with  hardware  in  his  jaw.” 

Presque  Isle  Bay — where  Rossi  takes  most  of  his 
big  ones — is  loaded  with  panfish,  especially  perch,  thus 
they  have  plenty  to  eat.  Rossi  has  cut  big  walleyes  out 
of  musky  stomachs,  too.  And  not  too  long  ago,  while 
putting  up  a duck  blind,  four  muskies  in  the  yard- 
long  bracket  were  seen  fighting  over  a duck  one  of 
them  had  waylaid. 

When  the  first  hint  of  frost  gets  into  the  air,  Rossi 
turns  from  casting  to  trolling.  When  he  does  cast, 
however,  he  begins  his  retrieve  almost  before  the  lure 
hits  the  water — and  he  brings  it  in  as  fast  as  he  can 
turn  the  reel.  Muskies  like  this  fast  action. 

There  is  no  special  place  in  the  bay  for  the  muskies, 
he  claims.  He’s  taken  them  in  the  weed  beds  and  in 
30  feet  of  water  out  in  the  middle  of  the  big  body 
of  water. 

In  conclusion,  he  issues  a friendly  invitation  to  Mr. 
Patterson  to  come  on  up  to  Erie  and  meet  an  entire 
fraternity  of  fisherfolk  who  regularly  catch  muskies 
in  our  bay — because  that’s  what  they’re  after. 


THE  ARROW  points  to  a wired  safety  catch  hook- 
up engineered  by  A1  Rossi  to  prevent  losing  musky, 
lure,  and  all  when  and  if  the  heavy-jawed  fish  rolls 
up  the  line  and  exerts  pressure  on  the  lure’s  catch. 
Ordinary  copper  wire  does  the  trick.  Rossi  figures 
it’s  more  humane  to  boat  the  fish  (possibly  for  re- 
lease) than  to  let  it  die  a lingering  death  with  a 
half-pound  of  hardware  in  its  jaw. 
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Outdoor  writers  from  across  the  nation  convened  for  the 
annual  OWAA  conference  and  meeting  at  Key  Colony, 
Florida  in  early  June.  Pictured  above  is  most  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania “delegation”  who  with  wives  and  families  were  out- 
numbered only  by  Florida  and  Ohio  groups.  Left  to  right: 
Ned  Smith,  wildlife  artist,  Millersburg;  Rollin  Heffelfinger, 
Chief,  Division  of  Administration,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission; C.  Robert  Glover,  Chief,  Division  of  Conservation 
Education,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Eldy  Johnston, 
outdoor  columnist,  McKeesport  Daily  News;  A.  B.  “Doc” 
Eadie,  outdoor  commentator,  WACB,  Kittanning  and  presi- 


dent of  POWA;  Seth  Myers,  outdoor  columnist,  Sharon 
Herald  and  secretary  of  OWAA;  Brooke  Focht,  outdoor 
columnist,  Reading  Eagle;  Robert  Reed,  Publicity  Assistant, 
Division  of  Administration,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
Dave  Fisher,  publisher,  Beagle  Journal,  Towanda;  C.  Paul 
Blair,  outdoor  commentator,  WP1C,  Sharon;  and  Francis  * 
Kemp,  outdoor  columnist,  Huntingdon-Mt.  Union  Daily  News. 
Present  also  but  gone  fishin’  when  this  picture  was  taken: 
Roger  Latham,  outdoor  columnist,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Bill 
Walsh,  outdoor  columnist,  Erie  Times  and  Charles  Vaughan, 
outdoor  columnist,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Look  Before  Buying  A ?*llsed**  Boat 


The  first  boat  many  fishermen  add  to  their  angling 
arsenal,  as  well  as  the  craft  acquired  by  other  water 
sports’  devotees,  is  of  the  “used”  variety. 

And  like  the  purchase  of  a used  car,  there  are  cer- 
tain salient  features  that  should  measure  up  before  the 
purchase  is  made.  Following  therefore  is  a checklist 
for  the  newcomer  to  boating  in  buying  a second-hand 
boat: 

1.  Run  the  boat  to  see  if  it  handles  satisfactorily. 

2.  Have  the  boat  taken  out  of  the  water  and  check 
the  bottom.  See  that  planking  abutts  the  transom  and 
stem  squarely  and  solidly.  Sight  along  the  keel  for 
“hooks”  (large  concave  indentations  in  the  bottom 
caused  by  improper  distribution  of  weight  during  stor- 
age.) “Hooks”  will  cause  the  boat  to  perform  im- 
properly. Be  suspicious  of  cracks  which  could  develop 
into  troublesome  leaks.  Seams  and  planks  should  be 
so  joined  as  to  remain  watertight. 

3.  Check  for  nail  sickness  (the  symptoms  of  which 
are  spots  of  rust  on  the  surface  of  the  paint  over  a 
nail,  or,  in  some  cases,  rust  streaking  down  the  side 
of  the  hull  from  a nailhole).  If  the  condition  looks 
bad,  chances  are  you’re  in  for  a complete  refastening 
job. 

4.  Look  inside  the  hull.  See  that  frames  and  ribs 
are  sound  and  uncracked.  A badly  cracked  frame  will 
cause  the  planks  to  work  and  the  boat  to  leak. 

5.  Since  most  outboard  boats  are  well  ventilated, 
the  chances  of  finding  dry  rot  in  an  outboard  hull  are 
relatively  slight.  However,  inspect  a boat  thoroughly 
for  rot  if  the  boat  has  been  completely  covered 
during  a prolonged  storage  period.  If  the  boat  has 
enclosed  spaces,  such  as  cabins,  lockers  and  the  like, 
look  for  dry  rot.  Examine  under  floor  boards,  decks, 
etc.  If  the  wood  you’re  inspecting  is  soft,  and  crumbly 
and  will  tear  loose  at  the  touch  of  a thumbnail  or 
screwdriver,  it’s  affected  by  dry  rot.  Blistered  paint 
may  indicate  the  condition  but  is  not  necessarily  a 
cause. 

6.  A bad  paint  job,  although  it  will  affect  a boat’s 
performance,  is  not  dangerous  in  itself.  However,  it 
may  indicate  the  previous  owner’s  attitude  toward 


maintenance,  so  inspect  a badly  painted  craft  thor- 
oughly. If  you  purchase  a poorly  painted  boat,  re- 
finish it  to  get  best  performance. 

Aluminum  and  glass  boats,  by  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial used  in  their  construction,  are  durable.  Be  sure 
seams  in  an  aluminum  boat  are  correctly  joined  and 

will  not  leak.  Glass  boats  should  be  free  of  bad 

cracks. 

You  won’t  have  to  bother  about  these  things  if  you 
purchase  a used  boat  from  a reputable  dealer. 

How  about  price?  There  is,  of  course,  no  method 
of  determining  what  the  price  of  a used  boat  should 
be  that  would  be  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  best  way  to  determine  the  fair  price  of  a used 

boat  is  to  shop.  Find  what  you  want  and  then  look 

for  boats  similar  to  it.  Several  comparisons  should 
give  you  a good  idea  of  the  proper  price  for  the  boat 
you’re  interested  in. 
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A PORTION  of  Cascade  Park  Lake  in  New  Castle  drained 
showing  its  silt  load — almost  level  with  the  dam  breast — - 
just  before  the  Marines  moved  in. 


A LAKE  IS  REBOHX 


By  THAO  BUKOWSKI 


Guts,  optimism  and  persistence  can  do  a lot.  In  my 
town  these  three  attributes  just  restored  a lake  to  good 
fishing.  Oh,  it  took  more  than  a few  people  to  do  it. 
Among  them  were  a determined  senior  citizen,  an 
energetic  Congressman,  a company  of  United  States 
Marines’  engineers,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
a local  sports  editor  and  the  contributions  and  efforts  of 
numerous  other  local  citizens,  all  at  the  right  time.  But 
it  was  done. 

Perhaps  there  is  a lake  like  this  one  was,  near  your 
home — a silted  body  of  water  which  through  indiffer- 
ence or  carelessness  or  what  have  you  during  farming 
or  industrial  or  residential  development  of  its  water- 
shed, has  accumulated  such  an  amount  of  silt  and 
rubbish  that  it  has  ceased  to  provide  fishing  or  any 
other  form  of  recreation. 

Such  was  the  Cascade  Park  Lake,  originally  a beau- 
tiful body  of  water  nestled  in  a deep  valley  community 
park  on  the  southern  edge  of  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  many  years,  it  was  an  excellent  locale  for 
fishing  pleasure. 

In  the  spring  suckers  abounded  and  were  caught  in 
great  numbers  along  its  upper  channel.  In  the  summer, 
evening  fishermen  could  almost  be  assured  of  taking  a 
largemouth  or  two.  Youngsters  enjoyed  it  for  bullheads, 
bluegill  and  perch. 
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When  I was  a youngster,  many  happy  days  were 
spent  there  with  a tolerant  fishing  father  who  taught 
me  much  about  the  rewarding  pleasures  to  be  found  in 
nature.  From  the  waters  off  its  hemlock-lined  south 
shore  came  my  first  chill  at  the  eerie  cry  of  a loon. 

As  with  many  lakes  the  country  over,  however,  the 
tragedy  of  siltation  struck.  Poor  conservation  practices, 
including  unwise  farming,  encroachment  upon  and  dis- 

THE  MARINES  moved  in  and  as  this  first  day  scene  of 


action  indicates  went  right  to  work. 


turbance  otherwise  of  creek  banks  permitted  the  Big 
Run  for  some  miles  above  to  eventually  deposit  over 
40,000  cubic  yards  of  silt  into  the  lake  proper.  The 
lake  died. 

Everyone  despaired.  Silently  all  would  view  it,  shake 
their  heads  and  mutter  or  mumble  some  nearly  in- 
coherent words  and  move  away,  remembering  the 
good  days.  It’s  certain  that  few  ever  thought  it  could 
again  become  a fishing  area.  Even  the  sportsmen’s 
organizations  despaired. 

Then  slowly  the  wheels  began  turning.  The  first 
spark  was  generated  in  the  mind  of  Jack  Gerson,  a 
jeweler  and  senior  citizen  of  the  community.  First  he 
asked  himself — “Why  couldn’t  Cascade  be  restored?” 
He  then  posed  the  question  to  the  Optimists  Club  and 
certainly  could  not  have  tagged  it  to  a more  appropriate 
organization.  The  Optimists  took  on  the  reclamation  of 
the  lake  as  their  project. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  even  they  had  stretched  a 
point.  Over  40,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  at  eight  cubic  yards  to  the  truckload,  that 
meant  about  5,000  loads — a mean  and  expensive  job 
that  required  other  major  equipment. 

But  the  ball  kept  rolling — Gerson  persisted  and 
Harry  Mack,  president  of  the  Optimists  Club,  co- 
ordinated efforts,  then  made  a public  appeal  for  con- 
tributions for  the  project.  Ed  Fritz,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  Castle  News,  lent  his  efforts  and  columns. 


HERMAN  STEIN  BRINK,  New  Castle  city  councilman 
showing  one  of  the  consignment  of  crappies  from  atop 
the  Fish  Commission  truck,  just  before  the  load  is 
planted  in  Cascade  Lake. 


THE  MAN  with  the  idea — Jack  Gerson  on  the  right 
and  Wayne  Champ,  the  first  to  benefit  therefrom,  on 
the  left,  with  a foot-long  yellow  perch. 


Meanwhile,  attention  was  directed  to  just  beyond 
New  Castle  where  a company  of  U.  S.  Marine  engineers 
was  stationed  with  a sizeable  amount  of  earth  moving 
equipment  and  apparently  time  on  their  hands. 

And  Congressman  Frank  Clark  was  drawn  into  the 
effort.  He  moved  quickly  and  effectively  for  shortly 
thereafter,  the  nearby  Marines  received  orders  to  move 
into  a new  theater. 

This  took  place  early  in  the  year.  By  late  March 
after  as  messy  and  trying  a job  as  those  Marine  en- 
gineers will  ever  likely  be  called  upon  again  to  do,  the 
lake  was  cleared  of  its  accumulation  of  silt  to  an  aver- 
age depth  of  approximately  six  feet.  Its  maximum 
depth  again  is  about  twelve  feet. 

But  the  community  did  not  stand  idly  by  while  the 
Marines  wrestled  with  the  muck.  The  money  that  was 
collected  earlier  helped  to  defray  some  of  the  incidental 
expenses.  It  also  paid  for  additional  trucks  to  expedite 
the  removal  of  the  silt.  Meanwhile,  many  New  Castle 
gardens  and  flower  pots  were  enriched.  And  some 
property  owners  got  just  about  the  most  fertile  fill  they 
could  ever  hope  for — just  for  hauling  it  away. 

The  restored  basin  was  then  allowed  to  fill  with 
water  and  on  May  3,  this  year,  the  Fish  Commission 
trucks  rolled  in  and  Cascade  Park  Lake  was  repopu- 
lated with  due  ceremony.  Despite  inclement  weather 
among  the  notables  on  hand  were:  Congressman  Frank 
Clark;  Mayor  Edward  DeCarbo;  a contingent  of  the 
Marines;  Herman  Steinbrink,  president  of  the  Lawrence 
County  Council  of  Sportsmen;  Gordon  Trembley,  of 
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THREE  OF  the  prime  movers  of  the  Cascade  Park  Lake 
project  before  the  dedicatory  plaque.  Left  to  right — Harry 
Mack,  president  of  the  New  Castle  Optoniisis  Club,  Congress- 
man Frank  Clark  and  Jack  Gerson. 


the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Harry  Mack,  presi- 
dent of  the  Optimists  Club;  Jack  Gerson  and  several 
other  city  officials;  and  hundreds  of  youngsters,  dads, 
and  grandpas. 


A plaque  commemorating  the  effort  was  struck,  then 
attention  was  turned  to  the  fish  and  fishing.  The  initial 
stocking  consisted  of  yellow  perch  and  crappies  of  no 
men  proportions.  And  immediately  lines  were  wetted, 
including  Mayor  DeCarbo’s. 

To  youthful  Wayne  Champ  went  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  catching  the  first  fish,  a foot  long  yellow 
perch.  And  a slip  of  a boy  whose  name  was  lost  in  the 
melee  caught  the  first  crappie,  also  of  the  foot  long 
variety.  The  mayor  went  fishless. 

It  was  the  act  of  the  unnamed  youth  who  caught  the 
first  crappie  and  returned  it  that  seemed  to  set  the  tune 
of  the  entire  undertaking.  Good  sportsmanship,  coop- 
eration and  looking  to  the  future. 

Beyond  question  those  who  took  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Cascade  Park  Lake  felt  a good  sense  of  ac- 
complishment on  dedication  day.  They  and  the  young- 
sters, and  the  youngsters  to  come  may  look  forward 
to  a great  amount  of  pleasure. 

There  are  two  little  shavers  in  our  home.  One  is  six 
and  the  other  is  four  years  old.  I’ll  be  taking  them  out 
to  Cascade  and  maybe  they  too  will  hear  their  first 
loon.  It  would  be  fitting  were  it  the  progeny  of  the  one 
I heard  when  I was  their  age.  Certainly  they  will  catch 
some  fish.  Of  course  I’ll  show  them  where  daddy 
caught  a fish  here  and  a fish  there  when  he  was  a boy. 
And  all  the  time  I’ll  be  thanking  all  those  who  brought 
this  lake  back  to  life.  And  most  of  all,  I’ll  thank  Jack 
Gerson  who  started  it  all. 
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Fishing  Psychology 


What  makes  a fish  bite  is  the  same  thing  that  makes 
a man  go  fishing — a simple  urge  to  do  something, 
completely  beyond  definition.  There  are  no  piscatorial 
psychiatrists  to  tell  us  what  goes  on  in  a fish's  brain; 
there  is  no  way  of  analyzing  fishing  patterns  with  any 
great  deal  of  success;  there  is  no  way  of  depending 
upon  past  experience. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this: 

The  best  time  to  catch  fish  is  some  other  time. 

You  have  a choice  as  to  the  best  days — either 
yesterday  or  tomorrow. 
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The  best  lure  to  use  is  the  one  a fish  will  bite, 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

When  the  fish  are  biting,  make  the  most  of  it  and 
don't  ask  questions. 

When  they  fail  to  bite,  you  might  as  well  pack  up 
and  go  home — the  most  elaborate  lure  in  your  box 
won’t  faze  them. 

But,  remember  this — whether  the  fish  bite  or 
whether  they  don’t,  fishing  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  grandest  pastimes  known  to  man.  So  let’s  quit  read- 
ing about  it,  and  do  something  about  it.  Let’s  fish! 

Florida  Wildlife 
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Smooth  Water  Dry  Flies 

By  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE 


For  many  years  the  most  important  single  item 
used  in  the  construction  of  a dry  fly  has  been  the 
hackle.  This  is  rightly  so,  because  it  is  the  material 
which  keeps  the  fly  above  water.  The  color  of  the 
hackle  also  determines  the  general  overall  color  of  the 
entire  fly.  In  fact  many  of  our  most  successful  flies 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  hackle. 

American  dry  fly  fishermen  have  asked  for,  and 
received,  flies  which  have  been  tied  with  very  stiff 
hackle.  Fly  tyers  are  always  in  search  of  narrow  stiff 
fibered  hackle.  They  know  that  flies  tied  with  stiff 
hackle  command  the  best  prices.  Why  is  this?  The 
main  reason  is  that  hackle  which  is  strong  fibered  will 
float  a fly  with  a minimum  of  bulkiness.  And  that,  of 
course  is  the  basic  demand  of  a dry  fly — it  must  float! 
I will  admit  that  there  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a high 
riding  dry  fly  bouncing  along  on  broken  water.  A fly 
that  floats  perfectly  cast  after  cast  is  a delight  to  fish 
with  and  if  the  pattern  is  right  will  take  its  fair  share 
of  trout  on  the  typical  eastern  stream.  By  typical,  1 


nizes  it  at  once  as  not  being  the  genuine  article.  I am 
quite  sure  that  a trout  is  capable  of  ejecting  a fly 
rather  rapidly  if  it  does  not  feel  right  to  him. 

I believe  this  must  be  so,  otherwise  we  would  not 
hook  so  many  trout  merely  by  the  smallest  slip  of  skin 
on  their  lips.  It  appears  that  they  have  already  begun 
to  eject  the  fly  at  the  instant  we  have  struck.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  At  any  rate,  allow  me  to  relate  an 
incident  that  seems  to  uphold  the  theory. 

A companion  and  I were  fishing  the  Oswayo  River 
on  a beautiful  summer  evening.  There  was  a good  fall 
of  red  quill  spinners  and  we  were  having  very  good 
luck  using  our  local  imitation  of  this  insect.  We  had 
each  caught  and  released  seven  or  eight  trout  and  I 
killed  one  brown  of  about  14"  and  my  partner  had 
kept  two  of  nearly  that  size.  We  were  having  a very 
enjoyable  time  of  it  when  we  came  upon  a long  quiet 
pool  which  had  barely  a perceptible  current.  It  was 
alive  with  the  red  quill  spinners  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  several  large  trout  were  working  on  them. 


HOW  THE  soft  hackled  dry  fly  more  closely  resembles  the 
natural  fly  than  does  the  stiff  hackled  type,  when  used  on 
smooth  surfaced  water. 


mean  a stream  that  is  fairly  fast  in  velocity  and  with 
most  of  its  surface  area  marked  with  at  least  some 
ripples.  When  we  come  to  the  long  still  pools  and 
ponds  however,  our  standard  stiff  hackled  dry  fly  does 
not  always  do  the  job  it  should. 

In  swift,  or  rapid  moving  water,  the  trout  does  not 
have  much  time  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should 
take  a dry  fly.  When  he  does  decide  to  take  it,  he 
generally  does  it  with  a rush  and  makes  a considerable 
splash  often  times  hooking  himself.  In  still  water,  he 
has  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  look  over  your  offering 
and  should  he  decide  to  take  it,  does  so  with  a slow 
positive  manner  making  little  surface  disturbance. 
Trout  in  water  of  this  type  seldom  hook  themselves 
and  the  angler  must  strike  quite  quickly  to  set  the 
hook.  In  the  case  of  a stiff  hackled  fly,  the  trout,  upon 
closing  his  mouth  on  such  a creature  probably  recog- 


Right  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  the  light  was  such  that  it 
enabled  us  to  see  a half  dozen  really  large  trout 
picking  off  the  helpless  flies  as  they  floated  slowly  by. 
Because  we  had  been  doing  so  well  that  evening,  we 
were  both  confident  that  we  would  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  catching  a couple  of  these  eighteen  inchers. 
Probably  because  they  were  feeding  so  steadily,  they 
didn't  seem  to  mind  our  rather  close  approach.  We 
were  no  more  than  twenty  feet  away  from  them  when 
my  friend  false  casted  six  or  seven  times  and  dropped 
his  fly  a few  feet  above  the  largest  of  the  group.  I 
watched  as  his  fly  floated  beautifully  along  with  no 
drag  whatever.  I held  my  breath  as  the  fly  neared  the 
trout's  nose.  He  was  lying  no  more  than  ten  inches 
under  the  surface  and  I could  see  every  spot  on  him 
as  he  rose  slowly  to  meet  the  fly.  Then  I witnessed 
something  which  I had  often  suspected  but  had  never 
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quite  believed.  I actually  saw  that  fish  open  his  mouth 
and  suck  in  the  fly  with  practically  no  surface  dis- 
turbance and  at  the  same  instant  saw  the  flash  of  my 
companions  rod  as  he  struck.  Yet,  and  I am  sure  of 
this,  the  fly  was  not  in  the  trout’s  mouth  when  the  rod 
tip  raised.  What  took  place  was  this  (I  think).  The 
trout  took  the  fly  and  then,  sensing  something  was  not 
quite  right  about  it,  instantly  backed  away  leaving  the 
fly  suspended  in  the  water.  It  was  my  turn  to  try  for 
one  of  these  big  fish  and  strangely  enough  the  fish  my 
friend  had  missed  was  still  feeding.  As  I made  my 
cast,  I thought  that  I would  not  allow  myself  to  miss. 
I would  strike  instantly  not  giving  the  trout  a chance 
to  back  away  from  the  fly.  The  smallest  of  the  lot,  a 
fish  of  about  1 6"  began  to  rise  for  my  fly  and  I struck 
quick  all  right, — so  quick  that  the  fly  was  snatched 
away  from  him  before  he  actually  got  to  it.  (This  is 
quite  easy  to  do  when  you  can  see  the  trout  you  are 
trying  for.  It’s  a sort  of  “buck  fever.”)  My  next  cast 
rose  a fine  trout  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  and  he 
pulled  the  same  trick  that  my  friend’s  trout  did.  Now 
he  had  the  fly  and  now  he  didn’t!  It  really  isn’t  im- 
portant, but  we  didn’t  succeed  in  catching  any  of  those 
fish,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  came  quite  freely  to 
our  flies. 

Because  those  fish  did  come  to  our  flies,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  pattern  and  the  size  of  the  fly  were 
all  right.  Why  then  did  they  reject  them  right  at  the 


time  of  the  strike?  I am  quite  sure  that  the  answer  is 
too  stiff  a hackle.  The  natural  insect  is  a soft  and 
delicate  thing  probably  feeling  somewhat  like  a marsh- 
mallow to  the  trout.  When  we  proceed  to  offer  him 
our  fine  stiff  hackled  dry  flies,  they  probably  feel  like 
a mouthful  of  briars. 


This  soft  hackled  idea  is  not  a new  one.  The  British 
have  understood  it  for  years,  and  with  just  cause. 
Their  smooth,  glassy  chalk  streams  demand  that  their 
flies  be  as  natural  looking  as  possible,  and  a high 
riding  dry  fly  does  not  give  this  illusion  on  water  of 
that  type.  The  soft  hackled  fly  allows  the  fly’s  body 
to  ride  on  or  in  the  surface  of  the  water  more  like  its 
natural  counterpart,  while  the  hackles  themselves, 
bending  considerably  where  they  meet  the  water,  more 
closly  resemble  the  insects  legs.  I am  not  recom- 
mending that  you  discard  all  of  your  stiff  hackled 
dry  flies  and  convert  to  the  soft  flies.  Far  from  it! 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  dry  fly  fishing  found  in  the 
east  will  require  the  conventional  stiff  hackled  fly. 
The  soft  hackled  jobs  are  special  purpose  flies  and 
should  be  used  as  such.  Fishing  a fly  constructed  in 
this  manner  on  most  eastern  water  would  drive  a man 
to  drink.  It  simply  wouldn’t  float  long  enough  to  be 
worth  it.  Its  real  worth  is  proven  in  using  it  on  those 
smooth,  slick  glides  when  the  big  browns  are  rising 
with  deliberate  insolence. 
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Favorite  Flies 
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BV  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


^mIav  FLY  IMITATION  . . . 

A GOOD  FAST  WATER  UJET  FLY  . 
UJORKS  BEST  WHEN  USED  AS 

top  “dropper"  when  using- 
three  WET  FLYS  . • . 
it's  made  of  rubber  may 

FLY  BODY  MATERIAL. 


MOTTLED  TURKEY 


-INE,  STIFF  WIRE 
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TIE  OFF  WITH 
HALF -HITCHES 


REDDISH 

BROWN 


TIE  IN  TAIL  4 
■""RIBBING 


SQUEEZE  ON 
BODY  4 TRIM 
TO  SHAPE 


h i , . .-OiF'* 

REDDISH 
BROWN 

YELLOW  THREAD 
RIBBING 


WIND  ON 
RIBBING 
TO  FORM 
SEGMENTS 
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They  Call  It  Research 

By  ROBERT  R.  BOWERS 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


“The  jaws  of  a snapping  turtle  are  strong  and  its 
beak  is  sharp,”  the  textbook  say,  and  don’t  you  ever 
doubt  it. 

It  is  not  my  claim  to  fame  that  I am  the  only  man 
ever  bitten  by  a snapping  turtle.  My  bet  is  that  I’ll 
be  the  last  to  forget  it. 

It  all  happened  very  innocently  during  a summer 
course  on  aquatic  animal  life.  Carl  Sullivan,  my  asso- 
ciate researcher,  caught  a baby  snapper  from  the 
muddy  edge  of  a farm  pond  near  the  center  of  opera- 
tions for  our  project.  As  we  discussed  the  little  critter’s 
mean  disposition,  it  occurred  to  me  that  just  maybe  all 
this  stuff  we  had  read  about  snapping  turtles  was  not 
exactly  authentic.  “Pure  exaggeration,”  was  my  conclu- 


CARL  SULLIVAN,  fellow  researcher,  holds  the 
baby  snapper  curiously,  wondering  whether  “he 
really  bites  hard.” 


sion  as  I thought  the  matter  out.  These  writings  had 
probably  been  carried  over  from  one  book  to  another 
without  the  authors  actually  knowing  whether  the 
snapper  could  bite  hard  or  not.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  find  out,  and  “I  drew  the  short  straw.” 

“For  the  sake  of  science,”  Carl  kept  stressing  to  me 
as  my  finger  continued  to  flinch  every  time  it  was 
placed  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  small  but  vicious  look- 
ing reptile.  The  snapping  and  hissing  didn’t  help  my 
nerves  a bit.  I hesitated,  but  the  turtle  didn’t. 

His  muscular  neck  fully  extended,  the  turtle  struck 


hard  and  clamped  his  pointed  beak  into  the  flesh  as  if 
it  were  a dainty  morsel  of  fishing  worm.  Had  the 
creature  been  larger,  needless  to  say  I would  not  have 
been  able  to  type  this  story.  Typing,  I’m  told,  is  awk- 
ward with  only  four  fingers. 

The  force  of  the  strike  startled  me,  even  though  I 
knew  doggone  well  it  was  coming.  After  all,  that  was 
the  purpose  of  our  research,  wasn’t  it?  However,  I 
suspect  one  rarely  becomes  adjusted  to  such  things 
anymore  than  they  do  to  needles  and  pins  or  hypo- 
dermic needles,  even  for  the  sake  of  science. 

Two  inches  up  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  completely 
to  the  tip  of  my  index  finger,  the  numbness  crept, 
gradually  turning  purple,  then  white.  Rather  delicate 
purple,  I would  say. 

Convinced  the  books  were  correct  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  a snapping  turtle’s  bite,  I told  Carl,  “Take  him 
off!”  But  pulling  on  the  reptile  only  caused  his  stubborn 
jaws  to  tighten  their  grip — he  wouldn’t  budge.  His 
tenacity,  or  perhaps  his  appetite,  was  remarkable.  Like 
a strong  vise,  he  hung  on  as  if  to  release  him  would 
have  assured  his  certain  death. 

For  a moment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  either  his 
death  or  mine  would  have  to  come  soon.  I felt  like  the 
fellow  who  tried  to  wrestle  a wildcat  out  of  a tree  and 
fell  to  the  ground  amidst  the  cat’s  claws.  “Shoot  into 
us,”  he  told  his  partner,  “I’ll  take  my  chances.”  And 
that  I,  too,  would  have  done  gladly. 

“Does  it  really  hurt?”  Carl  asked  me  in  a very 
scientific  sort  of  way. 

“Not  a bit,”  I groaned,  “Can’t  feel  a thing.” 

Fortunately,  a snapper  doesn’t  chew  his  food,  but 
mostly  tears  it  to  pieces.  In  my  case,  it  seemed  this 
turtle  was  trying  hard  to  “squeeze  it  to  death”  with  his 
powerful  jaws.  I thought  about  another  snapper  I had 
seen  snap  a one-inch,  green  sapling  in  half  in  one  bite, 
and  my  gratitude  for  tangling  with  a ‘mere  baby’  was 
unbounded. 

Finally,  consoled  in  the  fact  that  the  reptile  was  not 
going  to  let  go,  voluntarily,  I asked  Carl  to  yank  him 
loose,  and  that  he  did.  With  one  hand  on  my  wrist,  the 
other  on  the  turtle’s  hind  leg,  Carl  jerked  hard.  It 
would  have  been  more  pleasant  to  have  worn  the 
thing  as  an  ornament  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  His  beak 
lost  none  of  its  grip.  Fortunately,  however,  the  bone 
in  one’s  finger  is  close  to  the  skin  and  the  “furrow” 
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SNAPPERS  are  “ticklish”  or  is  that  the  word  for  it? 

> 

only  girdled  my  finger  instead  of  cutting  it  loose  from 
the  joint. 

The  wound  looked  similar  to  a rag  which  had  been 
Tipped:  frayed,  mottled  and  messy.  I felt  like  a guy 
who  had  gone  off  without  his  Turns:  only  that  “burn- 
ing sensation”  continued  for  some  12  hours. 

So,  in  what  seemed  an  eternity,  but  was  actually 
only  five  minutes,  a “theory”  that  everybody  already 
knew  was  proven:  “Snapping  turtles  do  have  powerful 
jaws.”  But  now  at  least  it  isn’t  necessary  to  repeat  what 
the  books  say.  From  that  day,  last  fall.  I'm  a regular 
walking  voice  of  experience. 

And  that  ought  to  be  worth  something — shouldn't  it? 


ill 

m 


Fine  Trout  from  Allegheny  River 


Photos  By  Potter  Enterprise  Coudersport 


Douglas  Frederick,  14,  of  Coudersport,  Potter 
County,  proudly  displays  some  mighty  fine  trout  which 
he  caught  from  the  Allegheny  River.  The  five,  all 
brown  trout  pictured  herewith,  were  caught  on  dry 
flies. 

The  four  in  the  photo  on  the  left  were  caught  in  the 
Allegheny  River  below  Coudersport  on  May  31,  1958. 
They  measured  from  left  to  right,  22",  18",  and  13" 
each  for  the  last  two.  Doug  caught  the  whoppers  on 
a size  12  Adams.  The  largest  weighed  4 Vi  pounds; 
the  total  catch  tipped  the  scales  at  8 Vi  pounds.  In  the 
photo  to  the  right  is  a 19-incher  which  weighed  3 Vi 


pounds  and  which  was  also  caught  in  the  Allegheny  on 
a size  12  Royal  Coachman.  Doug  is  the  eighth  grader^ 

son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  E.  Frederick  of  Coudersport.' 

I 

In  the  third  photo,  Joseph  P.  Heimel,  also  of 
Coudersport,  displays  two  fine  brownies,  one  measuring 
19  inches,  the  other  18  inches  long.  The  total  weight 
of  both  being  seven  pounds  plus.  Joe  caught  these! 
trout  on  June  2 on  a March  Brown  dry  fly. 

In  an  editorial  comment  the  Potter  Enterprise  said, 
“Leave  us  hear  no  more  about  not  having  any  trout 
in  Potter  County.  You  just  have  to  know  how  to  do  it!” 
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Susquehanna  River  Lakes 

By  ROBERT  G.  MILLER 


Pleasure  boating  in  this  country,  as  indicated  by 
nation-wide  surveys,  the  inclusion  of  boat  sales  at  used 
and  new  car  lots,  and  a steady  stream  of  trailered 
boats  on  our  main  highways,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
top  summer  sport,  ranking  perhaps  second  only  to 
fishing. 

This  increasing  popularity  is  due  mainly  to  three  or 
four  factors  including  new  developments  in  the  boat 
building  industry,  the  use  of  aluminum  and  synthetic 
glass  fiber  materials  which  provide  assembly  line  con- 
struction and  less  labor  costs,  easier  credit  buying 
and  man’s  inherent  urge,  begun  when  he  was  a small 
boy  on  a home-made  raft,  for  exploring  America's 
waterways. 

A recent  national  survey  indicates  that  pleasure 
boating  in  the  United  States  last  year  continued  its 
spectacular  increase  in  popularity  with  a 10  per  cent 
boost,  as  compared  to  1956,  or  twice  the  rate  of  in- 
crease for  automobiles. 

As  a result  there  is  a total  of  nearly  six  million 
power  craft  plying  the  waterways  in  addition  to  over 
one  million  sail  boats,  rowboats,  dinghies  and  canoes. 
Added  together  this  makes  a grand  total  of  about  seven 
million  boats  in  operation  last  year. 


A POPULAR  place  at  Long  Level  is  this  combination  access 
point  and  picnic  grounds. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  11th  in 
the  increase  of  power  boating.  In  1956  there  were 
173,824  power  boats  in  operation  as  compared  to 
190,113  in  1957,  an  increase  of  16,289  boats. 

New  York  State  ranks  first  with  an  increase  of 
58,993  power  boats,  2nd,  Michigan,  38,672;  3rd. 
Ohio,  34,690;  4th,  Illinois,  34,363;  5th,  Minnesota. 
32,095;  6th,  Texas,  26,851;  7th,  California,  24,672; 
8th,  Washington,  23,784;  9th,  Massachusetts,  22,825; 
10th,  New  Jersey,  20,986. 


WHERE  CAN  more  contentment  be  found  than 
fishing  from  the  bridge  at  Safe  Harbor  dam,  or  from 
a boat  anchored  below  the  bridge  when  the  power 
plant  is  not  operating. 

Consequently,  because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  power 
boating,  the  Sunday  cruise  may  some  day  be  as 
ordinary  as  the  Sunday  afternoon  drive.  As  an  example, 
Illinois  already  has  one  small  craft  for  every  ten  auto- 
mobiles on  the  road. 

Of  the  190,113  power  boats  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
represent  3.22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  craft 
in  the  48  states,  the  majority  are  outboard  boats 
numbered  at  171,000.  Other  craft  include  gasoline  and 
diesel  operated  boats,  sail  boats,  rowboats,  dinghies, 
canoes,  etc. 

A certain  percentage  of  these  boats  can  be  found 
each  summer  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  with 
an  increase  year  after  year,  which  provides  adequate 
facilities  for  boating,  water  skiing,  fishing,  bathing, 
camping,  picnicking,  etc. 

This  portion  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  is  now 
under  Coast  Guard  jurisdiction,  is  made  up  of  three 
large  man-made  lakes  totaling  32  miles  in  length,  and 
averaging  between  one  to  two  and  one  half  miles  in 
width,  with  plenty  of  room  for  boating. 

Heading  south,  just  below  Columbia  and  Wrights- 
ville,  is  Lake  Clarke.  Formed  by  the  Safe  Harbor  dam, 
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this  large  body  of  water  extends  about  ten  miles  in 
length  with  a total  area  of  11.5  square  miles.  It  can 
be  reached  by  hard-surfaced  roads  from  York  and 
Lancaster,  each  a distance  of  about  15  miles  away. 

Long  Level,  a sprawling  summer  cottage  area  on  the 
York  County  shore,  is  the  home  port  on  Lake  Clarke 
out  of  which  operate  at  least  500  inboard  and  out- 
board cruisers,  sail  boats,  utilities,  etc.  The  majority 
of  the  boats  are  permanently  based  here,  including 
winter  storage,  with  large  numbers  being  trailered  in 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 

This  recreation  area  has  two  organized  boat  clubs, 
the  Lake  Clarke  Boat  Club  and  the  Susquehanna 
Yacht  Club,  which  each  year  sponsor  regulation  meets, 
a colorful  water  show  and  other  activities  which  help 
promote  the  popularity  of  the  area. 

Cottages  line  the  shore  from  one  end  of  Long 
Level  to  the  other  so  that  today  there  is  almost  no 
room  available  for  more  construction  along  the  river 
shore,  while  short  stretches  of  reforested  land  pro- 
vide excellent  picnic  areas. 

Incidentally,  according  to  a survey  made  some 
years  ago,  the  lake  area  is  filled  with  walleyes,  small 
mouth  bass,  crappie  bass,  sunfish,  catfish  and  carp 
but  has  been  reported  as  being  underfished.  Some 
large  walleyes,  measuring  close  to  the  30-inch  length, 
have  been  taken  from  the  stream  in  recent  years  on 
live  bait,  particularly  among  the  rock  ridges  above 
Columbia  and  in  the  deep  water  around  Long  Level. 

Just  below  Columbia  is  a string  of  islands  where 
many  families  live  during  the  summer  months.  Com- 
muting back  and  forth  by  boat,  some  families  live  in 
well  constructed  cottages  while  others  prefer  tent 
areas  which  can  be  removed  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  next  stop  southward  is  Lake  Aldred,  located 
between  the  Holtwood  and  Safe  Harbor  dams,  where 
excellent  boating  and  fishing  is  provided  on  a body  of 
water  estimated  at  eight  miles  in  length.  The  river 
hills,  along  both  sides  of  the  stream,  provide  the 
scenery  needed  as  the  finishing  touch. 

Pequea,  a small  community  on  the  Lancaster  County 
shore,  is  the  permanent  port  for  small  craft.  The 
distance  between  this  community  and  Lancaster  is 


It  is  here  that  the  Pequea  Boat  Club  maintains  its 
headquarters,  with  a large  dock  and  a new  electric 
hoist  large  enough  to  handle  any  size  craft  to  be  found 
in  these  waters.  The  club  also  maintains  a picnic  area 
on  nearby  Wise  Island,  one  of  several  islands  in  the 
area,  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

Over  500  boats  operate  in  this  stretch  of  water 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  not  only  fishing  craft  but 
high  powered  outboards  and  inboards  for  water  skiing, 
bathing  or  just  plain  summer  afternoon  cruising. 

Like  the  Lake  Clarke  region,  which  is  well  known 
for  the  Indian  relics  found  at  Long  Level  and  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Lake  Aldred  has  its  own  historical  and 
Indian  lore  importance.  On  the  York  County  shore  is 
the  Indian  Steps  museum,  operated  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  York  County,  which  is  filled  with 
relics  unearthed  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  too 
is  an  American  holly  tree  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  for  this  latitude. 

A short  distance  upstream  is  York  Furnace  where 
much  of  the  iron  used  for  cannon  during  the  Civil 
War  was  turned  out  in  the  1830s. 
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TENTING  AREAS  such  as  this  are  found  on  the 
string  of  islands  which  range  from  the  Lancaster  to 
the  York  County  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  just 
below  Columbia. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  interesting  spots  in  the 
Lake  Aldred  area  which  can  be  reached  by  pleasure 
boats  during  a single  summer  Sunday  afternoon. 

Last  we  have  the  lake  area  formed  by  the  Cono- 
wingo  Dam,  below  Holtwood,  with  Fishing  Creek  as 
one  of  the  main  ports  of  operation  for  the  pleasure 


boatman.  Other  access  points  include  Peach  Bottom, 
Haines  Station,  Muddy  Run  and  Boechel’s  Landing. 

This  lake  area  measures  about  14  miles  long  and 
up  to  two  and  one  half  miles  wide  at  the  widest  point. 
Like  the  other  lakes  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  it  is 
extremely  popular  for  its  fishing,  boating,  swimming 
and  camping  facilities.  In  fact  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a state  park  area  but  an  investigation  along  these 
lines  is  still  pending. 

A short  distance  below  Fishing  Creek  is  Mt.  Johnson 
Island,  the  only  bald  eagle  sanctuary  in  the  U.S.; 
while  from  Cutler’s  Point,  located  high  above  Fishing 
Creek  on  a rim  overlooking  the  Susquehanna,  hikers 
and  picnickers  are  provided  an  unexcelled  view  of 
the  stream.  As  the  crow  flies,  Fishing  Creek  is  about  16 
or  18  miles  from  Lancaster. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  most  craft  found  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  were  either  canoes  and  rowboats, 
or  inboards,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  outboard  to 
which  is  being  added  more  and  more  horsepower  each 
year,  boating  is  now  big  business  and  the  pressure 
is  on. 

The  lakes  of  the  lower  Susquehanna,  which  together 
provide  approximately  56.5  square  miles  of  waterway, 
are  well  known  for  their  boating,  bathing  and  fishing 
facilities  but  the  drawback  today  is  access  areas. 
These  must  be  provided  in  order  to  make  best  use  of 
recreational  facilities  which  are  on  a par  with  any 
others  offered  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Conservation 

Will  Beeonie  A Reality 


When  . • . 


. . . People  who  do  have  good  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities  begin  to  take  interest  in  the  problems 
of  those  who  don’t; 

. . . Publishers  and  advertisers  reverse  the  present 
policy  of  playing  up  ways  to  take  more  wildlife,  and 
playing  down  ways  to  save  more; 

. . . Plundering  the  resources  becomes  a crime  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  crime  of  plundering  people  who 
plunder  the  resources; 

. . . Conservationists  spend  as  much  time  talking 
conservation  to  everyone  as  they  do  to  each  other; 

. . . Government  policy  becomes  directed  to  the 
basic  interests  of  the  people  instead  of  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  policy-makers; 

. . . Sportsmen  realize  that  the  goal  of  management 


is  not  the  volume  of  game  and  fish  they  want,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  habitat  will  support; 

. . . We  understand  that  the  magnate  whose  fac- 
tory wastes  poison  a river,  or  the  landowner  who 
destroys  his  soil,  may  have  taken  more  from  the 
world  than  he  was  worth  to  it; 

. . . We  realize  that  what  the  exploiter  takes  with 
him  out  of  this  world  is  not  the  wealth  he  accumulated, 
but  the  lives  and  welfare  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations; 

. . . We  learn  that  democracy  and  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  it. 

W.  O.  Nagel 
Missouri  Conservationist 
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Fishing  With  The  Bubble 


Few  anglers  spin  with  the  bubble,  but  those  who  do  . . . 

know  how  versatile  it  makes  the  spinning  tackle  and  how  deadly  it  is  on  the  trout. 
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RAY  OVINGTON 


This  last  opening  day  on  our  Eastern  trout  waters, 
I made  a survey  that  was  quite  revealing.  Out  of  over 
two  hundred  anglers  using  spinning  tackle  only  two 
were  using  the  bubble,  that  bit  of  transparent  plastic 
used  in  so  many  ways  to  make  the  spinning  combina- 
tion even  more  deadly  than  usual.  It  is  probably  a 
good  thing  for  the  trout  population  that  the  bubble 
and  its  use  is  not  more  widely  accepted! 

Most  spinfishermen  are  in  love  with  the  combination 
mainly  because  they  can  cast  small  lures  further  and 
with  more  accuracy  and  they  settle  for  that,  throwing 
the  lures  all  over  the  stream,  and  catching  fish  with 
them.  But  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  this  is  not  the 
only  way  to  catch  fish,  nor  is  it  the  most  exciting. 
The  use  of  the  bubble  makes  the  spinning  rod  perform 
all  the  tricks  of  the  fly  rod  including  dry  fly,  wet  fly 
and  nymph  fishing,  not  to  mention  the  most  perfect 
way  of  bait  fishing  as  yet  invented  by  man. 

No  longer  need  you  be  worried  from  line  drag, 
for  the  light,  less  water  resistant,  transparent  line  slides 
through  the  water  easily.  There  is  no  need  to  slap  the 
old  fly  line  out  on  the  water  to  continually  “mend” 
it  and  there  is  no  disturbing  swoosh  as  it  is  retrieved 
from  the  surface  for  the  recast.  The  bubble  itself  makes 
little  or  no  disturbance  on  alighting  on  the  surface. 
The  combination  is  castable  even  in  a strong  wind  and 
therefore  there  is  virtually  no  spot  on  the  stream 
which  cannot  be  reached  and  fished.  Never  is  there  the 
need  for  back  cast  room,  and  seldom  if  ever  is  there 
need  to  disturb  the  stream  by  wading. 

The  big  job  to  be  mastered  in  wet  fly,  nymph  and 
dry  fly  fishing  has  always  been  the  dead  drift.  This  is 
mastered  in  one  stroke  simply  by  the  proper  rigging  of 
the  flies  in  relation  to  the  bubble.  It  stabilizes  in  the 
current  where  it  lands  and  follows  down  current  almost 
as  the  water  directs  it,  being  helped  as  needed  by  line 
pressure  from  the  angler.  The  natural  water  current  as 
it  flows  down  past  the  rocks  and  along  the  “roads” 
of  the  stream,  is  the  same  lane  that  food  naturally 
follows.  The  trout  are  there  waiting  to  pick  it  up. 
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For  dry  fly  fishing  and  near  surface  wet  fly  and  nymph 
fishing  attach  the  bubble  to  the  end  of  your  regular 
spinning  line.  Now  add  a length  of  lighter  line  to  the 
bubble,  about  three  or  four  feet  long.  Attach  a single 
dropper  about  in  the  middle  for  one  fly  and  add  the 
second  fly  to  the  end  of  the  line.  This  will  allow  “two 
fly”  drift  fishing  and  with  normal  ease  of  casting  the 
combination  will  not  tangle  on  the  cast  or  during  the 
float.  The  use  of  two  flies  will  help  determine  quicker 
the  proper  pattern  they  are  “taking.”  Quite  often  I 
use  a dry  fly  on  the  dropper  and  a wet  or  hatching 
nymph  pattern  on  the  end,  particularly  during  a hatch. 
When  you  cast  the  rig,  use  the  side  winder  cast  rather 
than  the  conventional  overhead  cast.  Do  not  snap  the 
cast,  but  gently  swing  it  out  over  the  water  in  one 
continuous  motion.  If  greater  distance  is  required  or 
you  have  to  fight  a breeze,  fill  the  ball  with  enough 
water  to  weight  it  sufficiently,  but  not  enough  to  sink 
it  out  of  sight.  This  “balance”  will  take  care  of  most 
any  situation. 

The  fly  fisherman’s  conventional  upstream  cast  is  not 
at  all  necessary  in  bubble  dry  fly  spinning,  for  any 
direction  is  practicable  as  drag  will  not  be  noticed. 
The  easiest  way  to  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  avail- 
able water  is  to  cast  slightly  upstream,  placing  the 
bubble  in  the  current  lane.  Raise  the  rod  tip  high  and 
by  reeling  in  line  or  letting  it  out,  the  bubble  can  be 
easily  kept  on  course.  Let  it  drift  as  far  down  stream 
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as  is  practical  before  letting  it  swing  to  the  side  of  the 
water  to  be  retrieved  out  of  the  way  of  the  fish. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  nymph  actions,  most  diffi- 
cult to  perform  with  the  fly  rod  but  easy  with  the 
spinning  rod  and  bubble  is  the  “rising'’  nymph.  After 
selecting  the  area  where  you  want  the  action  to  “come 
off”  attach  two  weighted  nymphs  in  the  above  relation 
described.  Cast  the  rig  above  the  spot  which  will 
allow  the  flies  to  sink  deep.  When  the  bubble  reaches 
the  “hot  spot”  merely  tighten  up  on  the  line  which 
will  cause  the  bubble  to  stop  and  the  flies  to  circle 
up  toward  the  surface  in  exactly  the  manner  of  the 
rising  nymph.  In  order  to  make  the  nymphs  go  deeper, 
a longer  line  is  necessary  from  the  bubble  and  would 
be  then,  more  difficult  to  cast.  In  this  case,  simply 
attach  the  bubble  so  that  it  will  slip  on  the  line  to  a 
spot  well  above  where  you  have  tied  in  a short  piece 
of  string  or  elastic  band,  anything  that  will  keep  the 
bubble  from  rising  beyond  that  point.  If  you  are 
working  particularly  fast  water  and  it  is  desired  that 
the  flies  sink  faster,  either  use  weighted  nymphs  or 
attach  small  split  shot  to  the  leader  . . . near  BOTH 
flies  so  that  the  cast  does  not  hairpin  back  on  itself 
during  the  cast.  The  use  of  the  two  weights  will  tend 
to  keep  the  line  from  doubling  and  tangling.  While 
weighted  flies  are  difficult  to  make  act  naturally  with 


the  fly  rod,  you  will  find  that  they  are  just  right  with 
the  spinning  combination. 

The  second  way  of  rigging  the  bubble  for  fly  fishing 
is  to  attach  it  at  the  very  end  and  “dropper”  your  flies 
back  from  it.  While  this  combination  is  more  difficult 
to  cast,  it  is  liable  to  tangle  less  frequently.  Again,  the 
droppers  are  of  less  diameter  than  the  main  line  for 
either  wets,  nymphs  or  dries  and  the  bubble  is  weighted 
with  water  to  adjust  to  your  distance  required  in  the 
cast. 

This  is  really  fly  fishing  with  all  the  necessary  helps 
that  are  needed.  There  is  no  so  called  drag  unless  you 
institute  it  purposely.  You  can  cast  anywhere  without 
wading  and  can  control  the  direction  of  the  drift  mak- 
ing the  flies  act  just  the  way  you  want  them.  Watch  the 
ball  carefully  for  without  the  worry  of  slack  line  to 
contend  with,  your  attention  is  focused  where  it  should 
be.  Many  strikes  of  the  “just  touching”  variety  will 
immediately  be  seen  and  felt  and  consequently,  many 
more  fish  will  be  hooked. 

If  you  are  one  to  use  live  bait  or  natural  insects 
for  bait,  the  possibilities  of  the  bubble  are  equally 
endless  as  you  can  readily  see.  The  great  “art”  of  fly 
fishing  now  falls  within  the  realm  of  any  angler  and  it 
is  a Godsend  to  those  who  have  neither  the  talent  or 
the  patience  to  do  it  the  hard  way  with  the  fly  rod. 


Remember 

and  Survive! 

The  annual  carnage  on  our  waterways  is  about  to 
go  into  its  lethal  high  gear.  A certain  number  of  live 
anglers  will,  during  the  ideal  boating  weather,  be- 
come dead  anglers.  They  will  manage  this  transition 
with  the  horrible  help  of  those  persistent  murderers, 
the  careless  boatmen. 

All  anglers  know  these  boatmen  well.  Some  anglers 
must  be  counted  in  their  ranks.  They  are  the  boating 
boobs  who  take  the  magnificent  equipment,  the  motors 
and  the  boats  now  available,  and  turn  them  into  deadly 
missiles.  They  do  it  by  reckless  speeding  in  congested 
areas.  They  do  it  by  thoughtless  maneuvering  around 
other  boats  and  particularly  around  smaller  ones. 

They  do  it  by  steadfastly  refusing  to  learn  or  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  road  by  which  safety  and  order- 
liness may  be  maintained  afloat.  They  do  it  by  over- 
loading their  craft  and  thus  sacrificing  their  passengers 
to  a carelessness  that  all  too  often  ends  fatally. 

We  hope  that  these  water-borne  wahoos  will  be 
shocked  into  sanity — and  into  learning  something  about 
sensible  boating — before  setting  out  this  season. 

— Fisherman  Magazine 
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Let’s  Co  Fishing.  CIULS! 


With  the  first  breath  of  spring,  the  first  red  robin, 
the  first  Easter  lily — comes  the  first  worm. 

Yes,  it’s  spring — but  you  can’t  put  the  children  out 
to  play  in  the  sand  box  because  it’s  filled  with  night 
crawlers,  the  deep  freeze  is  well  stocked  with  frozen 
field  mice  and  waiting  just  around  the  comer  is  the 
annual  epidemic  of  the  Hook  & Worm  disease.  This 
ailment  is  widespread  and  a cure  has  not  yet  been 
discovered;  however,  there  is  a way  to  ease  the  plight 
of  living  with  “nature  boy.” 

As  the  saying  goes — if  you  can’t  lick  ’em — join 
’em.  So,  let’s  go  fishing,  girls!  Don’t  object  if  hubby 
plans  a fishing  trip.  Make  him  really  miserable  and 
go  along.  You’ll  have  to  use  the  money  you  saved  for 
a new  living  room  suite,  but  don’t  worry. 

Now  remember,  men  like  to  travel  light  and  they 
consider  cold  cream,  sun  glasses  and  clothes  luxuries 
that  just  mess  up  the  packing.  Besides,  by  the  time 


the  rods,  reels,  bait,  tackle,  plugs,  lines,  waders,  bas- 
kets, seines,  spinners,  casters,  sinkers,  floaters  and 
minnow  buckets  are  packed,  there  isn’t  room  for  the 
few  necessities  you  wanted  to  take. 

Your  presence  on  this  trip  probably  will  cause  a 
little  consternation,  as  he  and  his  buddies  had  planned 
to  sleep  in  the  car — but  what  do  you  care?  It  isn’t  so 
bad  in  a sleeping  bag.  And  don’t  brush  those  bugs 
away!  They  make  perfectly  good  bait. 

Don’t  be  a clinging  vine.  You  get  only  one  thing 
from  being  a dainty  and  feminine  wife.  You  get  left 
at  home.  Show  him  you  are  completely  independent. 
Dig  your  own  worms,  bait  your  own  hook,  clean  your 
own  fish  and  row  your  own  oar. 

I shall  not  go  into  the  grim  and  sordid  details  of  this  | 
sort  of  vacation;  however,  if  you  get  home — don’t 
give  up.  Keep  right  on  trying  to  be  a companionable 
wife.  If  other  women  can  do  it — so  can  you. 
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Match  him  dollar  for  dollar  on  all  equipment  (if 
you  don’t  mind  eating  beans). 

Buy  only  the  latest  and  most  expensive  tackle. 

Keep  your  plugs  in  his  sock  drawer. 

Wake  him  at  3:00  a.  m.  and  insist  he  call  his  friends 
in  to  see  the  big  one  you  caught  on  your  midnight 
run  of  the  trot  line  (come,  come,  dear;  everyone  runs 
his  trot  line  at  midnight).  This  is  the  opportunity  to 
tell  your  friends  about  the  really  big  one  that  got  away. 
Better  yet,  tell  them  about  the  big  one  Hubby  lost. 
This  always  goes  over  big. 

When  the  old  rowboat  springs  a leak,  don’t  have  it 
repaired.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  a good  investment 
if  you  buy  a new  aluminum  boat  and  motor  (this  will 
relieve  tension  from  rowing).  This  purchase  will  create 
such  financial  distress  that  you  must  refinance  the  car, 
hock  the  furniture  and  turn  the  children  over  to 
Grandma  (but  don’t  sell  the  guns  and  dogs — they  are 


valuable.) 

If  you  have  guests  in  and  they  manage  to  get  through 
the  maze  of  golden  grubs  (shhh — they’re  reproducing), 
fish  scalers,  and  hip  boots  in  the  front  hall  without 
suing  you,  wait  until  everyone  is  comfy  with  a drink, 
a snack  and  a deck  of  pinochle  cards.  Then  leap  up 
and  yell,  “Hey  girls — let’s  go  frogging.” 

I'm  sure  your  husband  will  accept  this  in  good 
grace.  He  and  the  other  boys  will  love  baby-sitting 
until  4:00  a.  m.  and  then  you  can  all  eat  frog  legs. 
After  all,  if  you  saved  all  that  grocery  money  getting 
good  food,  the  least  the  men  can  do  is  cook  it.  If  the 
kiddies  wake  at  6:00  the  next  morning,  hubby  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  breakfast;  and  if  he  isn't — get  up 
yourself. 

But  the  next  time  he  wants  to  go  fishing — let  him 
go!  You  take  a nap  and  relax  for  a change. 

Courtesy  ‘‘Outdoor  Indiana” 


A Traveling  Rainbow 


On  April  26,  1958,  C.  C.  Raymond  of  Newport 
Michigan  caught  a rainbow  trout  in  Brest  Creek  near 
Monroe,  Michigan.  The  fish  carried  a mandible  tag  No. 
El 58  PENNA. 

Fish  Commission  records  disclose  that  the  trout  a 
yearling  was  tagged  and  released  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  Erie  in  Crooked  Creek,  a tributary  to  Lake 


Erie.  The  fish  was  one  of  1300  jaw  tagged  yearling 
rainbows  planted  in  the  above  stream  (Crooked  Creek) 
to  determine  whether  such  plantings  would  add  mate- 
rially to  the  spawning  run  rainbows  occurring  each 
Spring  in  several  Pennsylvania  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie. 

This  trout  traveled  approximately  165  miles  from 
where  it  was  released,  was  17  inches  long  and  weighed 
2 lbs. 


Religion  and  Fishing 


Shortly  after  the  Resurrection  the  Apostle  Peter 
announced:  “I  am  going  fishing.”  That  sounded  like 
a good  suggestion  to  the  other  friends  of  Jesus  who 
were  present.  “We  will  go  with  you,”  they  said.  So 
out  to  the  clear,  lovely  lake  of  Galilee. 

Why  Peter  wanted  to  go  fishing  he  did  not  say. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  some  good  Galilean  fish  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  Maybe  he  simply  yearned  for  the  familiar 
boat  and  the  sound  of  the  clear,  clean  water.  Or  did 
Peter  just  like  the  adventure  of  fishing? 

More  probably  Peter  wanted  to  do  some  thinking 
about  the  events  of  the  preceding  days.  There  was 
need  to  see  things  in  perspective  and  search  out  their 
implications.  What  did  it  all  mean?  What  better  place 
to  see  it  “steadily  and  see  it  whole”  than  out  fishing? 

Fishing  is  not  a substitute  for  worship.  Jesus  loved 
the  outdoors  and  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  he  knew 


something  about  fishing.  Nevertheless  he  habitually 
went  to  worship  with  others  at  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Nor  does  fishing  change  character,  as  some  pisca- 
torial romanticists  would  have  us  believe.  Fishing  is 
indulged  in  by  criminals  as  well  as  clergymen.  One 
can  be  as  inconsiderate,  selfish  and  blasphemous  on 
stream  or  lake  as  anywhere  else. 

But  one  with  eyes  to  see  and  spirit  to  respond  can 
find  new  vision,  calmness  and  zest  for  life  on  stream 
or  lake.  There  is,  as  many  have  observed,  more  to 
fishing  than  catching  fish.  But  one  has  to  take  more 
with  him  in  order  to  bring  more  back.  Knowing  this, 
many  who  feel  the  need  for  reflection  will  follow 
Peter’s  example  and  go  fishing. 

— The  Scranton  Times 

(Clipped  by  Harland  F.  Reynolds,  Fish  Warden) 
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Suicide  Pond 


By  N.  R.  CAS9LLO 


Every  resident  of  the  hamlet  of  North  Columbia 
knows  the  story  of  Abby  Meserve’s  suicide.  How,  on 
a dark  August  night,  she  stealthily  crept  from  her 
home  like  some  hunted  animal  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  brooding  waters  of  Gordon’s  Pond.  All  of  the  older 
inhabitants  can  testify  to  the  dismal,  haunting  song 
which  the  demented  girl  sang  as  she  slowly  waded 
through  the  shallows  of  the  “shelf”  bordering  the  pond, 
and  how  with  a final  choking  scream  stepped  off  and 
slowly  sank  into  its  fathomless  depths  before  any  of 
the  horrified  villagers  who  had  been  aroused,  could 
reach  her.  The  body  was  never  recovered.  In  fact,  no 
attempt  was  made  as  the  older  men,  even  today,  main- 
tain that  the  pond  is  bottomless. 

Some  years  ago  Levi  Fairbrother  fishing  what  is 
thought  to  be  its  shallowest  part,  failed  to  get  bottom 
with  seventy  feet  of  line.  No  one,  in  recent  years  has 
ventured  out  into  the  deepest  part  some  four-score 
feet  above  the  stout  dam  that  was  erected  by  Ezra 
Gordon  back  in  1842.  Pitbottom  Creek  across  which 
the  dam  is  thrown  runs  through  a narrow  ravine,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  depth  even 
before  the  dam  was  built.  The  structure  raised  the 
water  level  more  than  a score  feet,  yet,  so  steep  are  the 
walls  of  the  defile  that  the  slight  increase  in  width  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Since  that  tragedy  of  long  ago  the 
sinister  bit  of  water  has  borne  the  altogether  appro- 
priate name  of  Suicide  Pond. 

George  Short  and  I sat  near  the  stove  in  Lem 
Stewart’s  store  listening  to  the  yarns  of  a small  group 
of  serious  visaged  villagers.  Naturally  the  conversation 
inevitably  drifted  to  the  story  of  the  pond.  And  why 
shouldn’t  it?  It  had  been  top  news  in  the  community 
for  decades. 

“Any  fish  in  it?”  I asked  casually,  not  wishing  to 
create  any  unusual  stir  by  appearing  to  be  too  in- 
terested in  a thing  that  seemed  so  sinister  to  them. 

“Guess,  mebbe  Levi  could  tell  yuh  more  ’bout  it 
than  any  one  else,”  the  store  keeper  volunteered.  “He 
fished  it  a while  back.” 

Levi  was  at  the  edge  of  the  group,  comfortably 
seated  on  an  empty  pickle  keg.  Reference  to  him  as  an 
authority  caused  him  to  shift  his  spare  frame  although 
the  glint  that  suddenly  appeared  in  his  pale  eyes  in- 
dicated that  he  was  ready  to  oblige. 

“Eve  never  ketched  any  fish  from  it,”  he  replied 
mildly,  plucking  his  long  mustache  thoughtfully.  “But, 
by  Harry,  I’ve  had  somethun’  on  me  hooks  more  than 
oncet,  but  never  been  able  to  hyst  it  out.” 

“Too  heavy?”  asked  George  incredulously. 
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“No,  not  so  heavy  as  orl  that,”  drawled  Levi  nasally,  - 
“it’s  ther’  consarn  twistin’  and  plungin’  tanktics.  But,  L 
hold  on  hyar,”  he  suddenly  cried  and  then  paused  as 
though  recalling  something.  “Why,  sure,”  he  continued,  !tj 
“oncet  I had  me  line  busted,  and  a blasted  heavy  line,  Lf 
too,”  he  amended. 

“Did  you  ever  get  a look  at  one  of  them?”  I asked.  E 

“Yes  and  no,”  hesitated  the  cautious  oldster.  “I 
caint  swear  to  it  becuz  me  old  eyes  may’ve  been  L 
a-foolin’  me.  Oncet  I hauled  in  'bout  thuty  feet  of  line  i dI( 


and  down  below  I thought  I saw  somethun’  black  and 
polished-like,  and  ’bout  as  long  as  me  arm,  a-plungin’ 
like  tarnashun.  To  this  day  I be  glad  the  critter  got 

away.” 

“Perhaps,  they're  trout,”  I suggested. 

“Trouts  me  eye,”  was  Levi’s  eloquent  comment. 
“I’ve  ketched  me  thousan’s  o’  them  mountin’  trouts 
all  'bout  these  parts  and  none  o’  them  over  ten  inches 
long,”  he  sniffed. 

“I  reckon  they  be  them  ther’  forun  fish  that  Ezra’s 
son  brought  down  from  Canady,”  opined  Hen  Stebbins,  j 
a bird-like  old  chap  close  to  eighty.  “Le’s  see,”  he 
paused,  “he  called  them  maskynuge  or  somethun’  like.” 

“Muskellunge,”  I corrected,  my  mounting  hopes 
dashed  to  the  ground.  I had  envisioned  giant  trout 
awaiting  our  lures  deep  down  in  the  winy  depths  of 
the  pond.  Think  of  it,  a pond  that  had  scarcely  been 
fished  for  decades  just  because  of  a foolish  superstition. 

“Yeh,  I reckon  that  be  it,”  the  old  fellow  chirped. 
“Anyhow,  they  was  most  like  a snake  as  to  give  me 
the  creeps.” 

George  and  I had  often  fished  the  lower  stretches  of 
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the  many  streams  that  had  their  inception  in  the  hills 
about  the  secluded  village.  Hurricane,  Roaring,  White, 
and  the  Branch  are  only  a few  of  the  dozen  or  more 
fine  trout  streams  that  ramify  the  region.  This  year, 
however,  we  elected  to  make  our  headquarters  at  the 
home  of  Mother  Merrill,  an  old  friend  of  George’s 
parents,  right  up  where  the  streams  were  born  and 
where  the  trout  were  said  to  be  wholly  unsophisticated. 

During  the  afternoon  of  our  first  day  there  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  every  one  of  the  menfolk  in  all 
of  the  six  or  seven  families  comprising  the  village.  We 
found  them  hospitable  and  ready  with  all  of  the  fishing 
information  we  sought.  Trout,  they  declared,  literally 
packed  all  of  the  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Indeed,  Levi 
confided  that  he  had  once  made  a haul  of  over  a hun- 
dred fish  in  half  an  hour’s  time;  a tale  which  we 
doubted  until  he  explained  that  he  had  netted  them. 
To  him  or  to  any  of  the  other  men,  netting  was  not 
considered  a breach  in  the  legal  or  sportsman’s  code 
of  ethics.  It  was  simply  one  method  of  catching  fish. 


So  when  all  of  the  yarns  we  had  heard  during  the  after- 
noon were  climaxed  that  evening  by  the  story  of  Suicide 
Pond,  we  were  keyed  to  fever-pitch.  The  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  Hen  Stebbins’  explanation  was  only 
temporary,  for  on  the  morrow,  when  the  season 
opened,  a dozen  trout-filled  streams  awaited  our  lures, 
and  that  was  enough  to  dispel  any  disappointment, 
even  though  I had  envisioned  the  capture  of  some 
mossback  monsters. 

At  eight  o’clock,  accompanied  by  Levi,  we  left  the 
store  for  Mother  Merrill’s  and  early  bed.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening  in  spite  of  the  raw  air.  A young 
moon  quivered  above  the  quiet  pond  nestling  in  the 
very  center  of  the  notch,  its  shimmering  light  vam- 
pirishly  engulfed  by  the  inky  water.  A heavy  growth 
of  somber  trees  clothed  both  sides  of  the  notch  to  in- 


tensify the  indescribable  effect  that  caused  a shiver  to 
pass  through  me.  The  scene  for  all  its  cold  beauty  was 
dismally  forbidding.  The  road  we  trod  hung  pre- 
cariously over  the  very  edge  of  the  pond,  while  above 
it  perched  the  comfortable  homes  of  the  villagers.  A 
stone’s  throw  from  the  dilapidated  covered  bridge  that 
crossed  Pitbottom  just  below  the  dam,  stood  Gordon’s 
mill,  a weathered  structure  unused  for  many  years  but 
as  sound  as  a young  oak. 

At  the  mill  we  lingered  a while  to  gaze  back  on  the 
irresistible  beauty  of  that  wild  scene.  The  smothered 
roar  of  the  water  flowing  over  the  dam  might  have  been 
the  muffled  rumblings  of  some  subterranean  monster 
imprisoned  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  for  all  of 
its  audibility,  as  lesser  sounds  were  easily  discernible. 
We  conversed  in  ordinary  tones  and  heard  each  other 
perfectly.  Suddenly,  the  inscrutable  opaqueness  of  the 
water  was  shattered  and  we  turned  as  one  at  the  sound 
of  a soft  splash  following  the  disturbance.  Silvery 
ripples  emanating  from  under  the  covert  of  an  over- 
hanging hemlock  bough,  bobbed  leisurely  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond. 

“What  was  that?”  I asked  in  a tense  whisper  as  I 
felt  a sheepish  tingle  sweep  over  me  as  I realized  that 
I had  been  under  the  spell  of  our  eerie  surroundings. 

“May  be  a frog,”  suggested  George. 

“Not  a frog,”  corrected  Levi.  “Couldn’t  be  this  time 
o’  year,  an’  besides,  the  pond’s  never  tolerated  the 
critters.” 

Rather  singular,  I thought,  a pond  without  frogs, 
then  quickly  revised  my  opinions  upon  recalling  the 
’lunge. 

“I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  connect  this  pond  with 
’lunge,”  observed  George,  expressing  the  very  thoughts 
that  were  coursing  through  my  mind. 

“Neither  can  I,”  I agreed.  “Levi,  is  there  a boat  on 
the  pond?” 

For  fully  ten  seconds  Levi  did  not  answer.  He 
looked  at  me  quizzically,  his  mustache  twitching  like 
the  tail  of  an  excited  squirrel,  as  he  tried  to  devine  my 
purpose. 

“Boat — yeh,  boat,”  he  finally  stammered.  “Yeh, 
ther’  be  a boat  up  yonder  end.  You  wasn't  thinkin’  o’ 
usin’  it  tonight?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“Not  tonight,  but  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  we’d 
like  to  have  you  come  along.” 

Levi  shoved  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  denim 
jumper,  peered  momentarily  at  a target  and  then  spat 
with  unerring  marksmanship. 

“Tomorrow  afternoon,”  he  pondered.  “I  reckon  I 
can  make  it,”  he  added  as  he  started  down  the  road 
to  his  home. 

“It’ll  be  after  our  morning  fishing — about  three 
o’clock  or  a little  later,”  I flung  after  his  retreating 
form  as  George  nodded  in  agreement. 

The  fishing  next  day  exceeded  our  fondest  expecta- 
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tions,  for  in  less  than  two  hours  we  both  had  our 
limits;  the  small  size  of  the  fish  being  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  numbers.  And  their  eagerness  to  take 
whatever  we  offered  reminded  me  of  the  tame  trout 
that  I had  once  seen  in  the  outlet  of  the  famous  Blue 
Hole  near  Sandusky,  Ohio;  huge  fish  that  literally 
shoved  each  other  about  for  the  bits  of  cheese  that 
were  tossed  to  them. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  village  we  found  that  Levi 
had  an  ancient,  moss  encrusted  flat  boat  ready  for 
passenger  service.  A handful  of  idlers  basking  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  mill  were  our  only  spectators  as  we 
made  preparations  for  our  experiment.  For  equipment 
we  had  bait  rods,  lines  calculated  to  hold  lunkers, 
half-ounce  swiveled  sinkers  and  the  largest  hooks  in 
our  tackle  boxes,  number  2/0.  Our  bait  consisted  of 
husky  three-inch  minnows.  Rules:  catch  as  catch  can. 

Rather  squeamishly  Levi  shoved  off,  the  push  being 
enough  to  carry  us  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  pond. 
The  startling  transparency  of  the  wine-colored  water 
was  revealed  when  we  lowered  the  baits.  My  minnow 
was  still  visible  at  an  approximate  depth  of  thirty  feet, 
yet  the  surface  effect  of  the  pond  was  one  of  black 
opaqueness.  After  some  forty  feet  of  line  had  run 
from  the  reel  I applied  the  drag  and  waited.  George 
did  likewise. 

After  an  inactive  fifteen  minutes  had  somewhat 
blunted  our  anticipation,  we  turned  to  look  at  Levi  in 
askance.  But  he  simply  shook  his  head  and  stoutly 
maintained  his  point.  “Yes  siree,  they  be  in  hyar.  I 
know,  I’ve  had  ’em  on.” 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  the  same  story,  so  I 
reminded  Levi  that  his  last  episode  with  the  mysterious 
fish  had  taken  place  some  years  before. 

“Then  they  should  be  jest  so  much  bigger,”  the  old 
chap  quickly  retorted. 

Finally,  George  suggested  that  we  move  nearer  the 
dam  as  it  couldn’t  possibly  be  any  worse  there. 

“If  it’s  dept’  you  be  lookin’  for,”  interrupted  Levi, 
looking  fearfully  toward  the  dam,  “jest  let  out  some 
more  line.” 

“Well,  here  goes,”  remarked  George,  releasing  the 
drag  on  his  reel.  I was  about  to  do  likewise  when  my 
pardner’s  reel  let  out  a screech  like  an  infuriated  tom 
cat.  George  braced  himself  and  retaliated  with  a yell 
that  awakened  hitherto  unknown  echoes.  I saw  his 
rod  suddenly  lurch  downward — and  that  was  all. 
Silently,  he  reeled  in  the  short  length  of  line  hanging 
disconsolately  from  his  rod.  Levi  actually  looked 
relieved. 

“Jumping  jacksnipe!”  George  blurted.  “Did  you 
see  that?” 

“Did  I see  that?”  I echoed.  “What  the  deuce  was 
it?” 

“Felt  like  chain  lightning,”  he  grinned  sheepishly. 
“That  baby  was  for  yanking  me  out  of  the  boat,” 


“And,  he’d  dun  near  done  it  if  it  weren’t  for  that 
ther’  light  riggin’  o’  yorn,”  Levi  observed  as  he  took 
a deep  breath. 

George  shook  his  head.  “The  way  I was  set,  a good 
two  pound  fish  could  have  snapped  the  line.  And  it 
did,”  he  added  ruefully. 

“Then,  you  don’t  think  it  was  a ’lunge?”  I asked 
eagerly.  “You  undoubtedly  know  that  members  of 
the  pike  family  have  been  known  to  live  for  decades,” 

I added  to  impress  my  point. 

“No,  I’d  almost  swear  that  this  was  a comparatively 
small  fish,  a small  fish  with  plenty  of  snap.” 

“Yeh,  plenty  o’  snap,  plenty  o’  snap,  heh,  heh,” 
Levi  cackled  nervously,  attempting  to  pass  off  the  in- 
cident as  a joke. 

I shook  with  excitement  as  I released  the  drag  and 
permitted  my  bait  to  descend  deeper.  George  had  re- 
paired his  outfit  and  was  all  set  again.  But,  nothing 
happened.  Slowly  our  excitement  gave  way  to  patience 
as  we  waited  on  and  on.  When  it  was  all  but  dark  and 
our  stomachs  grumbled  for  food,  and  Levi  at  first 
hinted  and  then  pointedly  stated  that  he  had  a chore 
to  do  before  dark,  we  reeled  in  our  lines  and  made 
for  shore. 

At  the  store  that  evening  a hot  debate  revolved 
about  the  identity  of  the  mysterious  “critters”  in  the 
pond.  One  chap  declared  them  to  be  gigantic  eels. 
“Thum’s  whut  et  up  Abby’s  body,”  he  doggedly  main- 
tained. And  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  back  to 
Mother  Merrill’s  the  serious  old  fellow  had  about  half 
of  the  group  convinced.  It  seems  that  when  he  was  a 
youngster  some  imaginative  lout  had  told  him  about 
the  giant  eels  that  lived  in  a neighboring  lake,  and  how 
they  could  rear  half  of  their  slimy  lengths  from  the 
water  to  pluck  a luckless  victim  from  out  of  a boat.  It 
was  a story  that  caused  the  listeners  to  look  at  each 
other  in  askance,  yet,  most  of  them  were  willing  to 
accept  it  as  the  truth.  They  were  only  too  eager  to  be- 
lieve anything  fantastically  weird,  for  their  lives  were 
literally  steeped  in  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  back 
country. 

On  the  following  evening  we  could  not  locate  Levi. 
Upon  enquiry  Mrs.  Fairbrother  informed  us  that  early 
in  the  afternoon  he  had  gone  up  to  the  hillside  pasture 
to  look  after  some  ailing  heifers,  and  suspected  that 
he  wouldn’t  be  back  ’till  dark.  Losing  no  time  we  got 
out  our  tackle  and  repaired  to  the  pond  to  do  battle 
with  the  “eels”  that  had  doubtlessly  inspired  Levi  to 
take  to  the  hills. 

Dusk  was  rapidly  settling  as  we  propelled  the  boat 
out  into  the  pond  with  a pair  of  improvised  paddles. 
The  surface  was  as  undisturbed  as  that  of  a mill  pond’s 
is  reputed  to  be,  even  though  a sad  breeze  sighed 
through  the  naked  trees.  However,  scenery  on  that 
memorable  evening  was  of  secondary  importance.  We 
had  definitely  made  up  our  minds  to  discover  the 
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identity  of  the  dwellers  of  those  black  depths.  In  a few 
moments  we  had  close  to  sixty  feet  of  line  dangling 
below  us.  How  much  deeper  we  could  have  lowered 
our  baits  was  a matter  of  conjecture.  But,  even  sixty 
feet  was  an  appalling  depth  for  such  a tiny  bit  of  water. 

Action  was  immediate  and  it  is  attributable  to  sheer 
good  fortune  that  some  part  of  my  equipment  didn’t 
snap.  I was  fast  to  something  that  was  a cross  between 
a steel  spring  and  a streak  of  light.  My  rod  tip  swished 
downward  like  the  stroke  of  a rapier  and  so  quickly 
did  it  recover  and  spring  back  that  it  twanged  like  a 
sprung  bow.  I was  too  busy  to  give  my  pardner  so 
much  as  a glance.  However,  his  tense  “I’ll  get  him 
this  time,”  indicated  that  he  too  was  fast  to  something. 

My  fish  was  now  boring  downward  and  a keen 
sense  of  elation  went  through  me  as  I realized  that  I 
could  manage  it.  Then,  the  rod  suddenly  straightened 
as  the  line  went  slack.  It  meant  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  fish  had  torn  loose  or  was  rushing  upward 
to  the  surface.  Devining  the  latter,  I reeled  madly  to 
recover  half  of  the  line  before  once  again  feeling  that 
reassuring  pressure  of  a hooked  fish.  It  paused  a 
moment  before  continuing  its  upward  and  outward 
flight,  the  latter  inspired  when  it  sighted  the  boat. 
Even  in  the  failing  light  I could  see  the  immense 
trailing  wake  as  it  struggled  mightily. 

The  outward  pull  suddenly  ceased  as  the  fish  came 
toward  me.  Again  I heated  the  reel  bearings  to  quickly 
recover  line.  At  this  crucial  point  the  boat  listed 
violently  and  George  gave  such  a cry  that  I thought 
he  had  fallen  overboard.  A quick  glance  assured  me 
that  he  was  still  in  the  boat,  but  on  his  knees  leaning 
over  something  and  babbling.  “What  a fish!  What  a 
fish!”  However,  my  curiosity  had  to  go  unappeased  as 
my  fish  had  shifted  into  violent  surface  acrobatics. 


“George!”  I yelled  as  my  quarry  thrashed  the  water 
alongside,  “the  net — give  me  a hand  with  the  net!” 

“Coming,”  he  enthusiastically  cried  as  he  plunged 
the  net  into  the  black  water  to  bring  it  up  under  that 
welter  of  white  foam. 

“How  are  those  for  “eels?”  gloated  George  as  we 
admiringly  gazed  upon  two  of  the  most  symmetrically 
robust,  the  most  richly  colored  square  rigged  speci- 
mens of  Salvelinus  jontinalis  that  we  had  ever  been 
privileged  to  look  upon. 

Did  our  catch  convince  the  North  Columbians  that 
neither  giant  eels  nor  muskellunge  inhabited  the  pond? 
Positively  not.  To  them,  Suicide  Pond  will  always  be 
pointed  out  as  the  abode  of  aquatic  monsters  as  well 
as  the  place  where  the  hapless  Abby  Meserve  went 
screaming  to  a watery  grave. 


These  Would  I Keep 

These  would  I keep:  My  faith  in  men, 

Though  one  may  stumble  now  and  then — 

A faith  which  helps  me  still  to  see 
What  God  intends  man  to  be. 

A cheery  heart,  in  spite  of  fate; 

The  strength  to  work,  the  patience  to  wait; 

A hand  that  lifts  a brother  up 
And  shares  with  him  the  bitter  cup. 

A spirit  calm,  despite  the  storm. 

Which  sees  through  clouds,  the  stalwart  form 
Of  Him  who  stilled  the  maddened  wave — 

Is  ever  near  to  help  and  save. 

The  optimism  childhood  had; 

The  simple  trust  that  made  me  glad; 

The  beauty  of  life  in  its  crimson  dawn — 

These  would  I keep  as  I journey  on. 

— Lida  Marie  Erwin 
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FILLET  THAT  BASS 


3.  With  your  thumbnail  push  the  flesh  from  the 
lateral  bones,  then  cut  through  the  skin  below  the 
lateral  line  to  free  the  fore  part  of  the  fillet.  Just  beyond 
the  last  lateral  bone  turn  the  knife  and  cut  down  to  a 
point  immediately  behind  the  vent. 


By  NED  SMITH 


Tired  of  picking  scales  out  of  your  hair  and  fish 
bones  out  of  your  teeth?  Then  why  not  try  filleting 
your  bass?  It  is  probably  the  least  messy  method  of 
readying  fish  for  the  pan,  producing  two  nice,  bone- 
less slabs  of  meat  per  fish  that  take  up  little  space  in 
freezer  or  pan.  Here’s  how  it’s  done: 


1.  The  fillets  consist  of  the  shaded  areas  shown 
above — -one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  bony  structure 
of  the  fish.  The  rear  half  of  the  fillets  extends  the  full 
depth  of  the  body;  the  front  half  is  limited  in  depth 
by  the  lateral  bones. 


4.  Now  continue  to  remove  the  fillet,  slicing  close 
to  the  bulge  of  the  backbone  and  down  along  the  small 
bones  to  the  belly.  Cut  through  the  belly  skin  from 
vent  to  tail,  but  leave  the  fillet  attached  at  the  tail. 


2.  Rinsing  your  fish  in  a solution  of  vinegar  and 
water  will  remove  the  slimy  coating  and  make  him 
easier  to  handle.  With  a sharp  knife  make  the  first  cut 
(B)  alongside  the  dorsal  fin,  as  close  to  the  bones  as 
possible.  Cut  down  to  the  backbone  and  continue  to 
the  tail.  Make  cut  (C)  behind  the  head. 


5.  Grasp  the  tail  of  the  fish  firmly  in  one  hand, 
allowing  the  fillet  to  protrude  between  the  fingers.  Lay 
the  fillet,  skin  downward,  on  a table  or  board,  cut 
through  the  flesh — but  not  the  skin — of  the  fillet  where 
it  is  attached.  Holding  the  knife  firmly  in  place  on  the 
skin  pull  back  with  the  other  hand,  drawing  the  skin 
under  the  blade  and  stripping  off  the  meat.  Use  a big 
knife  for  this  job.  If  you  have  trouble  starting  it  impart 
a sawing  and  shoving  motion  to  the  knife  until  the 
flesh  begins  stripping  off.  Should  you  accidentally  tear 
off  the  skin,  just  grasp  the  end  with  a pair  of  pliers  and 
proceed  as  above.  Repeat  the  entire  process  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fish  and  you  have  two  boneless 
slabs  of  fish  like  those  shown  below.  The  head,  bones, 
fins,  tail,  skin  and  entrails  are  all  discarded  in  one 
piece. 
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Notes  From  The  Streams 


Fine  Activities  in  Schuylkill 

Port  Clinton  Fish  and  Game  Association  held  its  5th  Fish- 
ing Rodeo  in  Rattling  Run  Creek  at  Port  Clinton.  They  bought 
400  large  trout  and  children  under  16  years  were  the  anglers. 
Each  child  received  two  tickets  for  hot  dogs  and  soda  and 
prizes  were  awarded. 

South  End  Field  and  Stream  of  Frackville  held  its  rodeo 
for  children  on  June  8 in  the  Whippowill  Dam  which  was 
built  by  the  club.  They  too  buy  all  the  fish  and  the  eats  and 
sodas  are  free  to  the  children. 

Middleport  North  American  and  Moss  Glen  Clubs  also 
held  rodeos  on  June  8 in  the  Beaver  Run  Creek  for  children 
with  equal  awards  and  free  food. 

- — Anthony  J.  Lech,  Warden 
Schuylkill  County 


Yes!  They  Do  Scatter 

While  fishing  Cooks  Creek  in  Bucks  County  on  April  22, 
Henry  Muth,  aged  12  years,  caught  a brook  trout  13A  inches 
long  bearing  a gill  tag.  From  information  contained  on  the 
tag,  Sherman  R.  Barnett  of  Lansdale  was  contacted.  Barnett 
replied  saying  that  the  trout  was  tagged  and  released  in  the 
creek  about  one-half  mile  downstream  from  where  it  was 
caught  and  that  it  was  stocked  just  a week  previous. 

— Miles  D.  Witt,  Warden 

Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties 


Thrill  of  a Lifetime! 

While  fishing  for  crappies  in  Pymatuning  Lake  May  2,  1958, 
Willis  Guthrie  of  Leechburg,  suddenly  felt  a heaving  pull  and 
his  rod  bent  into  a hoop.  Almost  as  suddenly,  a muskrat 
surfaced  with  the  hook  imbedded  in  its  side.  While  pulling, 
the  line  tore  loose  and  the  rat  swam  away. 

— Raymond  L.  Hoover,  Warden  Trainee 
Crawford  County 


Everybody  Loses  When  A Hot  Head  Abuses 


While  patroling  the  Shohola 
Creek,  I stopped  at  the  home 
of  Harvey  McKean,  where  I 
learned  of  the  extreme  mis- 
behavior of  a fisherman.  Over 
the  complaint  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kean, who  was  planting  the 
garden,  this  fisherman  deliber- 
ately walked  back  and  forth 
over  the  freshly  spaded  area. 

He  then  went  to  the  bank  of 
the  stream  and  regardless  of  the  signs  asking  for  caution  be- 
cause it  was  freshly  seeded,  he  tramped  up  and  down  the 
area  and  when  Mrs.  McKean  appealed  to  him  not  to  do  so, 
he  became  very  abusive.  Later  in  the  week  I again  talked 
with  Mr.  McKean,  who  told  me  that  someone  had  cut  the 
bark  from  the  willow  trees  that  are  planted  along  the  stream. 

The  McKean  property  is  open  to  public  fishing,  but  just 
one  more  incident  like  this  and  this  area  will  lose  a large 
stretch  of  a fine  stream. 

— Joseph  E.  Bartley,  Warden 
Pike  County 


“Fishing  Permitted”  Signs  Pay  Off! 


Recently  while  I was  visit- 
ing landowners  along  the 
Meshoppen  Creek  to  learn  if 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  use 
our  “Fishing  Permitted”  post- 
ers again  this  year.  I stopped 
to  see  Mr.  Douglas  Brooks, 
who  owns  several  miles  of  the 
stream.  I asked  him  if  the  fish- 
ermen gave  him  any  trouble 
last  year,  and  if  we  could  use 
our  posters  again.  Mr.  Brooks  replied,  “You  don’t  need  them. 
I took  my  trespass  signs  down.  If  the  Fish  Commission  is 
good  enough  to  put  fish  in  the  stream.  I’ll  let  people  fish  for 
them  and  I’m  also  going  to  have  my  land  open  to  hunting.” 

- — -Stephen  A.  Shabbick,  Warden 
Wyoming  County 


Embarrassing  Error — Indeed! 

There  are  times  when  a license  issuing  agent  is  probably 
rushed  and  is  not  too  careful  when  making  out  a fishing 
license,  but  I have  never  seen  this  situation  before.  A hus- 
band and  wife  had  entered  a local  hardware  store  to  purchase 
a license  and  when  I checked  them  while  fishing  on  Elk 
Creek,  I noticed  that  the  complete  description  of  the  wife 
was  carried  on  both  licenses.  The  husband  was  very  much 
disturbed  to  know  that  his  occupation  was  listed  as  housewife. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 


Good  News  From  Forest  & Clarion  Counties 

Some  nice  catches  of  trout  are  being  caught  from  Spring 
Creek,  East  Hickory  Creek  and  Tionesta  Creek.  From  all 
indications  the  turkey  hatch  will  be  good  this  spring.  I have 
noticed  quite  a number  of  hen  turkeys  with  their  young 
while  on  routine  patrol. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  & Clarion  Counties 


Could  Be  A Battle  Royal 

John  Graham  of  St.  Thomas,  while  fishing  in  the  Cono- 
cocheague  Creek,  Franklin  County,  caught  a 31 -inch,  21  lb. 
carp  on  a spinning  rod  and  reel  with  six  lb.  test  line.  Mr. 
Graham  was  twenty-five  minutes  in  landing  this  fish. 

— Bryce  Carnell.  Warden 

Franklin  & Fulton  Counties 


The  “Run”  That  Stood  Still 


The  long  anticipated  smelt  run  from  Lake  Erie  did  not 
materialize  this  year,  and  all  indications  are  that  the  smelt 
spawned  in  the  lake  rather  than  running  up  the  streams.  At 
this  writing,  June  1st,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  dead 
and  dying  smelt  lining  the  beaches  along  the  Pennsylvania 
shore  and  floating  in  the  lake. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
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IManiiiiig  For  The  Future 

. . . The  United  States  took  a giant  stride  toward  a brighter  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  future  when  President  Eisenhower  recently  signed  the  bill  creating  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  originator  of  the 
ORRR  proposal,  as  expressed  by  J.  W.  Penfold,  League  conservation  director,  in 
a statement  issued  shortly  after  signing. 

As  explained  by  Penfold,  the  new  Commission — when  appointments  are  made  and 
appropriations  voted — -will  undertake  a three-year  study  of  the  nation’s  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  to  determine  what  future  public  recreation  requirements  will  be,  and 
in  1961  will  recommend  to  the  President  and  Congress  what  programs  should  be 
undertaken  by  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  to  meet  such  needs. 

Penfold  said  that  “a  higher  standard  of  living,  more  leisure  time,  improved  trans- 
portation, coupled  with  a burgeoning  population,  have  increased  public  demand  for 
recreation  opportunities  500  per  cent  or  more  since  World  War  II.”  “At  the  same 
time,”  he  continued,  “these  opportunities  are  diminishing  due  to  fast-growing  com- 
munities, industrialization,  super-highways,  airports,  and  all  other  pressures  exerted  on 
land  and  water  resources  by  our  expanding  economy. 

“It  is  encouraging  that  America’s  leadership  in  Congress  and  the  Administration 
recognizes  the  problem  and  has  determined  to  do  something  about  it  in  a carefully 
considered  manner.” 

The  legislation,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  a dissenting  vote, 
establishes  a Commission  composed  of  four  Senators  and  four  Congressmen  appointed 
on  a bi-partisan  basis,  and  seven  citizen  commissioners,  including  the  Chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

It  also  provides  for  an  advisory  council  of  liaison  officers  from  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaus  concerned  with  public  recreation  programs,  plus  25  citizens  represent- 
ing various  interests  and  agencies  across  the  country  equally  concerned  with  outdoor 
recreation. 

“The  program  is  primarily  a study  to  learn  the  facts,”  Penfold  emphasized.  “We 
need  a full  inventory  and  evaluation  of  existing  outdoor  recreation  resources.  We  need 
to  have  a much  clearer  picture  of  what  we  will  need  in  the  future  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  estimated  227  million  Americans  by  1975  and  300  million  by  the 
year  2,000.” 

If  we  know  what  we  have  now,  and  what  we  will  need  in  the  future,  we  can  then 
do  a better  job  at  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  levels  of  planning  to  meet  needs. 
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Why  The  Fishery  Manager 

Part  II* 

by  John  Grenoble,  President 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

(Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas) 


Most  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters  today  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  before  the  days  when  the  “Penns  Woods” 
label  was  attached  to  its  45,222  square  miles. 

Originally  a majority  of  the  running  waters — brooks, 
streams  and  smaller  rivers — would  have  been  classified 
as  cold  water  streams.  Most  of  the  lakes,  all  natural 
then,  likewise  were  cold.  Only  a small  percentage  of 
the  lakes  and  the  larger  rivers  would  have  been  classed 
by  today’s  fishery  authorities  as  warm  water. 

Of  today’s  list  of  game  fish  species,  if  any  at  all 
were  present  in  those  cold  water  habitats,  they  would 
only  have  been  brook  trout  and  in  some  lakes  brook 
and  lake  trout.  In  the  warm  waters  there  were  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  the  eastern  chain  pickeral 
and,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  the  northern 
pike  and  muskellunge.  And  even  the  bass  and  pickerel 
were  not  native  to  all  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Present  also  in  the  respective  waters  were  the  fore- 
bears of  the  present  populations  of  catfishes,  pan- 
fishes, suckers  and  minnows.  Add  to  these  the  migrants 
from  the  sea — the  eels,  shad  and  stripers — and  the  roll 
call  of  native  species  would  have  been  just  about  com- 
plete. What  a different  picture  is  presented  today! 

Also  in  the  earlier  days,  nature  was  the  manager 
and  her  job  was  uncomplicated.  The  harvesting  was 

* Part  I of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Angler  for  May,  1958. 


limited  to  food  requirements,  including  those  of  the  t 
Indians.  But  managing  those  waters  has  long  passed 
nature’s  capabilities.  A relatively  short  span  of  years  t 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  in  any 
given  watershed  brought  that  about.  And  from  those 
times  until  very  recent  years,  there  has  been  no  man-  i 
agement  nor  even  an  intelligent  approach  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  uses  and  misuses  to  which  j 
our  waters  have  been  put,  as  well  as  the  lands  from 
and  through  which  those  waters  course,  have  been 
fantastic  in  scope.  The  waters  have  changed  in  volume,  | 
temperature  and  chemistry  as  a result  of  farming,  for-  i 
estry,  mining  and  industry.  New  water  areas  have  been 
created  ranging  in  size  from  the  1/3  acre  farm  pond 
to  the  large  flood  control,  hydro-electric  and  water 
supply  reservoirs. 

Fish  populations  in  those  waters  that  remained  suffi- 
ciently clean  to  support  life  have  likewise  seen  drastic 
changes  as  a result  of  selective  fishing,  the  introduc- 
tion of  “foreign”  species  and  the  construction  of  dams 
across  the  larger  rivers — dams  that  have  barred  the 
passage  of  the  migrants. 

The  attempts  represented  by  stocking  and  regula-  I 
tions  to  roll  back  the  effects  of  the  biological  chaos 
these  changes  have  wrought,  have  been  unavailing. 
As  has  been  said  before,  many  of  these  attempts  to 
provide  better  fishing  only  made  matters  worse.  Speci- 
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TYPICAL  LAKE  reclamation  operations  base  with 
most  of  the  “tools”  in  view — boats,  nets,  mobile  lab- 
ratory  and  treatment  chemicals.  Managers,  biologists, 
wardens  and  hatcheries  personnel  all  pitch  in  when 
and  as  needed  during  fish  reclamation  and  “treatment” 
phases  of  the  project. 

fically,  stocking  without  consideration  of  other  fac- 
tors most  often  only  improved  matters  temporarily — 
as  long  as  the  fishes  stocked  remained  alive  or  in  the 
vicinity  to  be  caught. 

The  secret,  if  secret  it  be,  lies  in  those  other  factors, 
with  the  admission  that  some  stocking  will  always  be 
needed.  This  applies  particularly  to  trout,  both  in 
streams  and  lakes  which  are  physically  incapable  of 
producing  a sufficient  stock  to  meet  modem  fishing 
pressures,  or  which  cannot  be  made  so.  Also,  stocking 
will  be  needed  in  new  or  reclaimed  water  areas  to 
establish  and  sometimes  to  maintain  desired  fish  popu- 
lations and  population  ratios. 

The  other  factors,  along  with  stocking  and  regula- 
tions, constitute  the  basis  of  the  new  science  of  fishery 
management.  The  problems  that  must  be  resolved  by 
I this  new  science  are  as  many  and  almost  as  complex 
as  those  which  face  the  equally  new  breed  of  space 
I scientists  and  missilemen. 

In  fact,  the  sociological  problems  attending  fisheries 
; might  well  be  more  formidable.  The  space  scientist 
! presently  must  contend  only  with  the  elements  of 
nature,  as  the  press  of  necessity  has  pretty  well  taken 
I the  detractors  out  of  his  hair.  The  new  fishery  scientist, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  still  face  up  to  precedent, 
I prejudice,  parsimony,  procrastination  and  politics. 
Also,  unlike  the  space  scientist  who  knows  many  of 
the  elements  he  must  overcome,  the  fishery  scientist 
knows  only  that  he  is  expected  to  provide  better  fish- 
ing. He  has  still  to  learn,  to  a large  measure  in  Penn- 
sylvania, what  conditions  lie  in  his  way  to  attain  that 
end  in  each  of  the  many  water  areas  in  his  charge. 
In  the  aggregate,  pinpointing  those  conditions  in  all 
of  our  waters  is  a job  of  no  less  fantastic  proportions 
than  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  therein  dur- 
ing the  past  two  centuries.  And  the  longer  a major 
start  on  a broad  front  is  delayed,  the  more  compli- 
cated and  expensive  it  is  likely  to  become. 

It’s  generally  known  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  made  a start,  though  on  a relatively 
j small  scale.  As  is  the  case  in  any  pioneering  effort, 
there  has  been  a limited  field  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced men  from  which  to  draw  and  very  little  to  go 
on  in  the  way  of  precedent  either  in  organization  or 
procedure. 

Despite  these  trials,  now  largely  behind  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania, much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  two  years 
since  the  fishery  manager  approach  has  been  adopted 
here. 


QUANTITY  OF  chemical  needed  to  treat  a lake 
recommended  for  reclamation  by  the  fishery  manager 
is  in  part  based  upon  the  volume  of  its  water.  De- 
termination of  depths,  as  is  being  done  here  is  an 
important  step  in  compiling  that  volume. 

An  earlier  piece  in  the  lune  1958  issue  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  in  part,  reviewed  the 
accomplishments  to  date  by  our  corps  of  fishery  man- 
agers in  relation  to  trout  and  trout  streams.  Their 
accomplishments  in  lake  work,  both  cold  and  warm 
water,  have  been  less  in  scope  but  equally  notable. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  some  who  expected  too 
much  too  soon.  As  the  miracle  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, they  are  ready  to  junk  the  whole  idea.  Most 
concerned  fishermen,  however,  accept  that  it  is  going 
to  take  more  than  two  years  and  a handful  of  men 
to  make  even  the  slightest  impression  on  a circum- 
stance that  has  been  abuilding  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Nevertheless,  a pattern  to  improve  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  made,  and  the  pace  at  which  we 
will  move  from  here  on  toward  the  completion  of  the 
job  will  be  dictated  entirely  by  the  money  and  man- 
power assigned  to  it. 

THE  MANAGERS  direct  that  wherever  possible  de- 
sirable fishes  be  salvaged  prior  to  the  complete  draining 
or  chemical  treatment  of  a lake. 


ONE  METHOD  of  applying  chemicals  in  lake  rec- 
lamation to  destroy  unwanted  fish  populations.  It  is 
pumped  into  deep  water  and  hand  sprayed  in  the 
shallows.  Fish  are  killed  by  suffocation.  The  chemical 
is  harmless  to  animals  and  humans. 

The  biggest  facet  of  that  job  and  with  it  the  best 
prospect  for  good  fishing  throughout  the  state  on  a 
continuing  and  economically  feasible  basis,  lies  in 
our  warm  water  lakes,  reservoirs  and  rivers. 

Possibly  the  most  spectacular  of  the  approaches 
toward  improved  fishing  is  that  of  lake  reclamation, 
particularly  with  the  use  of  chemicals.  A close  runner- 
up  is  reclamation  by  drawdown  or  total  draining. 
Occasionally,  a project  calls  for  employing  a combina- 
tion of  these  procedures. 

To  date,  under  the  direction  of  our  fishery  man- 
agers, 26  lakes  have  been  attended  to  by  those  means. 
Among  them  are  Highland  Lake,  Lycoming  County; 
Upper  Woods  and  Lower  Woods  Ponds,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; Gouldsboro  Lake,  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties; 
Scotts  Run  Lake,  Berks;  Halderman’s  Pond,  York; 
Deep  Lake,  Monroe;  Glade  Run  Lake,  Butler;  Virgin 
Run  Lake,  Fayette;  Chapman  Dam,  Warren;  Hills 
Creek  Dam,  Tioga;  Keystone  Lake,  Westmoreland; 
Cowans  Gap  Dam,  Fulton;  Black  Moshannon  Dam. 
Center,  and  approximately  twelve  other  lakes  in  lands 
owned  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  & 
Waters. 

Some  of  these  lakes  have  been  restored  to  their 
original  status  as  trout  lakes.  Others  will  remain  a 
habitat  for  warm  water  fishes.  Generally,  the  lakes  in 
the  state  park  and  forest  areas  were  merely  lowered 
to  concentrate  small  fish  populations  for  more  effec- 
tive predation,  to  “sweeten”  margin  bottoms  and  to 
plant  those  margins  with  rye  grass.  The  latter  two  pro- 
cedures are  used  to  create  better  bass  and  pickeral 
spawning  areas  in  the  spring,  when  normal  lake  levels 
are  restored. 

Early  as  it  is,  there  is  every  indication  that  these 
measures  will  prove  effective,  Samplings  of  fishes 
stocked  as  fingerlings  in  many  of  these  waters  have 
disclosed  exceptional  growth  rates  and  good  popula- 
tion ratios. 


Other  fields  into  which  Pennsylvania’s  fishery  man- 
agers have  ventured  include  investigations  of  pollu- 
tions, mine  permit  applications,  channel  changes  and 
stream  and  lake  surveys. 

The  surveys  may  range  anyhere  from  a simple  water 
test  to  a complete  study  of  the  water  and  watershed. 
Their  purpose  in  general  is  to  evolve  proper  stocking 
and  reclamation  procedures  and  needed  improvement 
work.  They  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  any  im- 
provement project,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  water  involved  to  produce 
more  and  bigger  fish  of  the  species  most  desired  by 
the  fishermen.  Though  no  summary  of  surveyed  miles 
of  streams  or  acres  of  lakes  has  been  attempted  up 
to  this  time,  it  is  known  that  such  a summary  would 
be  an  impressive  one. 

Another  notable  step  initiated  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  behest  of  the  fishery  managers  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  muskellunge  and  nothern  pike  as  manage- 
ment tools  in  waters  where  they  were  not  present  be- 
fore. The  benefit  expected  is  actually  double  barreled. 
First,  as  voracious  predators  they  will  do  a more  effec- 
tive job  of  keeping  panfish  populations  under  con- 
trol and  minimizing  the  prospect  of  stunted  fish  popu- 
lations. It  has  already  become  evident  that  these  two 
conditions  are  most  responsible  for  poor  fishing  in  a 
great  number  of  Pennsylvania’s  lakes.  The  second 
benefit  expected  from  the  introduction  of  pike  and 
musky  is  the  new  challenge  they  offer  to  the  sport 
fishermen. 

Then  look  at  today’s  minimum  list  of  size,  season 
and  creel  limitations  compared  with  the  array  of  just 
a few  years  ago.  Modern  fishery  management  con- 
cepts are  responsible  for  that.  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
dication here,  or  elsewhere  where  the  experience  is 
greater,  that  fishing  is  not  the  better  for  it. 

The  advent  of  the  fishery  manager  in  Pennsylvania 
has  also  seen  a stepped  up  program  of  fish  marking, 
both  by  tag  and  fin  clipping.  This  has  provided  in- 
formation on  migration  tendencies  and  growth  rates 
in  fish  that  Pennsylvania  never  had  before.  Such  mark- 
ings have  resulted  in  modifications  of  stocking  policies 
that  will  continue  to  reflect  in  notable  savings  of  fish, 
money  and  manpower. 

The  presence  of  the  fishery  managers  corps  in  the 
Commissions  organization  has  enabled  a stepped  up 
liaison  between  the  Commission  and  other  agencies, 
both  state  and  federal,  concerned  with  matters  that 
effect  fishing.  Numbered  among  these  agencies  are  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Army  Engineers,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Sanitary  Water  Board,  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Game  Commission,  Soil  Conservation 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Department  of 
Highways. 
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AS  TREATMENT  of  lake  being  reclaimed  at  their 
direction  proceeds,  fishery  managers  make  detailed 
studies  of  game  fishes,  (above)  weighing  and  taking 
scale  samples  for  age  determination  later  in  the 
laboratory,  (below)  Weighing.  These  records  enable 
comparison  with  post-reclamation  specimen  and  provide 
useful  information  for  other  project  proposals. 


Possibly  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  understand- 
ings resulting  from  Highways,  Forest  and  Waters  and 
Fish  agencies’  collaboration  is  that  attending  streams’ 
channel  changes.  A recommendation  initiated  by  one 
of  our  fishery  managers  calling  for  low  flow  sub- 
channels in  any  stream  channel  change  has  been  trans- 
lated into  standard  procedure.  This  will  minimize 
greatly  the  damage  formerly  done  in  our  waterways 
by  the  wide,  flat  channels  that  were  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  highway  and  flood  control  engineers. 

> 

CALLING  IT  a day.  Most  lake  reclamation  projects 
take  two  or  three  days  to  complete  and  the  manage- 
ment team  camps  on  the  site. 


If  any  additional  proof  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  and  acceptance  of  the  fishery  manager 
in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  one  only  need  look 
to  what  the  lumbering  industry,  power  companies  and 
water  authorities  are  doing.  These  are  so-called  hard 
headed  business  organizations  who  would  not  dare 
spend  stockholders  money  on  frills  or  fancy.  But  they 
have  come  to  recognize  the  important  part  that  recrea- 
tion is  playing  in  the  economy  of  the  nation  and  accept 
that  lending  their  facilities  to  it  ultimately  will  show 
very  tangible  return.  And,  as  they  leave  nothing  to 
chance  in  other  phases  of  their  structure,  they  are 
leaving  nothing  to  chance  in  the  management  of  the 
fishery  on  their  holdings.  As  quickly  as  men  of  the 
required  education  and  background  become  available, 
these  firms  bid  strongly  for  them. 

Examples  of  moving  into  fishery  management  by 
these  corporations  that  come  to  mind  because  of  Fish 
Commission  involvement  are  the  North  American 
Lumber  Co.  of  Ontario,  Canada,  which  “lured”  one 
of  our  managers  into  their  fold;  the  Philadelphia  Sub- 
urban Water  Co.,  which  has  retained  a fishery  man- 
ager for  its  new  reservoir  at  Green  Lane,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  which  has  set  aside  $75,000 
to  finance  a 3-year  study  by  fishery  biologists,  a study 
which  is  to  include  the  exploration  of  means  of  restor- 
ing the  fishery — shad,  eel  and  striper — that  was  dis- 
rupted with  the  erection  of  the  power  dams  on  the 
Susquehanna. 

As  to  what  the  fishery  manager  in  Pennsylvania  will 
do  in  the  future,  one  need  only  review  what  has  been 
done  up  to  date.  Indeed,  the  road  ahead  is  not  a 
smooth  one  and  it  stretches  far  beyond  the  horizon, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  certainly  better  paved 
than  that  road  over  which  they  have  traveled  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Unfortunately,  under  present  fiscal  circumstances 
there  is  little  prospect  that  their  number  will  be  in- 
creased. However,  the  undertakings  of  the  present 
corps  will  increase  as  their  routines  become  still  more 
standardized.  Meanwhile,  the  benefits  to  fishing  of  their 
efforts  will  become  more  evident  and  notable  to  a 
point  where  the  day  may  not  be  too  far  away  when 
the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  will  demand  more  of 
the  same,  insist  that  emphasis  be  transferred  from 
stocking  to  habitat  improvement  and  management, 
and,  if  necessary  to  accelerate  such  a program,  be 
very  happy  to  pay  the  bill. 
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The  best  tied  artificial  and  the  best  presentation 
falls  flat  if  the  angler  is  not  well  versed  in  these  three 
departments,  striking,  playing  and  landing.  How  do 
you  “stack  up?” 


a 

If 


a 
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Lucky  is  the  angler  who  has  wooed  a trout  to  his 
fly,  but  unless  it  has  been  hooked  well,  played  skill- 
fully and  netted  safely,  all  may  be  lost.  There  are  times, 
of  course,  when  trout  hook  themselves  and  even  the 
worst  handling  brings  them  to  the  creel,  but  this  obser- 
vation is  handsight.  One  can  never  know  how  securely 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  the  rod  action,  line  and  leader 
will  determine  how  much  strain  can  be  allowed  in 
playing  the  fish. 


a trout  is  hooked  until  after  it  has  been  examined  in 
the  net.  The  hook  often  falls  out  when  the  fish  thumps 
in  the  meshes,  yet  there  are  other  times  when  the 
extraction  of  the  barb  may  be  more  difficult. 

Luck  enters  the  picture  and  regardless  of  the  careful 


handling  even  old  timers  lose  good  fish.  Once  a big 
brown  of  mountable  proportions  hit  my  brown  nymph 
with  power  enough  almost  to  throw  me  off  balance. 
The  next  thing  I knew  he  was  four  feet  in  the  air  and 
as  far  as  I am  concerned,  he’s  still  up  there  and  still 
going,  for  all  I did  was  to  reel  in  a very  dead  line  and 
look  into  blank  space.  There  was  not  any  time  for 
good  or  bad  handling. 

What  might  seem  like  bad  luck  usually  is  the  fault 
of  the  angler’s  unfamilarity  with  his  tackle.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  rod  action  and  the  practical  amount  of 
striking  power  of  the  rod,  line  and  leader  will  deter- 
mine just  how  much  strain  can  be  allowed  in  playing 
the  fish.  A striking  action  that  is  too  hard  will  either 
break  the  leader  or  pull  the  fly  from  the  fish’s  soft 
mouth.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  lost  fish  is  that 
anglers  usually  fish  with  too  long  a line  and  they  allow 
slack  to  develop.  When  the  trout  takes  the  fly  very 
little  of  the  hit  will  be  felt  and  unless  instantly  acted 
upon  the  trout  can  and  does  eject  the  lure.  A favorite 
saying  among  anglers  is  “The  fish  were  hitting  light 
today.”  Often  these  so-called  light  hits  would  have 
resulted  in  hooked  fish  had  the  angler  been  able  to 
make  a quick  strike. 

Quite  often  another  answer  to  light  hits  can  be 
found.  An  interesting  experience  introduced  me  to  an 
entirely  fresh  slant  on  these  so-called  missed  strikes. 
I shall  never  forget  when  four  of  us  were  fishing  a 
long  wide,  smooth  pool.  On  this  particular  afternoon 
the  only  way  of  promoting  action  was  to  drift  a large 
dry  fly  constantly  over  the  entire  length  of  water  and 
sooner  or  later  one  of  the  big  browns  or  rainbows 
would  burst  into  the  air  in  a smacking  rise.  They  were 
hard  to  hook  though,  because  of  the  long  line  we  had 
to  use  in  order  to  reach  the  runs  where  they  were  lying. 

Paul  managed  to  take  three  fish  from  his  many  rises 
and  my  wife  rose  two  but  managed  to  land  only  one. 
My  score  was  as  yet  embarrassing  for,  though  I re- 
ceived hit  after  hit,  not  a single  fish  was  played.  The 
effect  was  maddening  and  I tried  striking  fast  and 
hard  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a rise  in  the  hope 
that  I’d  connect,  “on  time.”  When  this  failed  to  pay 
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off,  I began  to  wonder  if  the  fish  really  wanted  my  fly 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  shown  enough  interest 
in  it  to  rise  so  dramatically. 

I decided  to  find  out,  then  and  there,  and  for  the 
next  three  good  rises,  I left  the  fly  on  the  water  without 
striking  at  all.  In  all  three  cases  the  fly  was  never 
touched,  despite  the  definite  and  flashy  show  put  on 
by  the  fish.  The  fourth  rise  was  equally  dramatic  and 
the  fly  disappeared  from  the  surface,  but  in  a second 
popped  back  up  again.  That  was  a taking  rise  and  had 
I struck  at  all  or  at  least  had  no  slack  on  the  water 
I am  certain  that  the  fish  would  have  hooked  himself. 
The  next  cast  went  well  out  on  the  pool  and  very 
gradually  I gathered  in  the  slack  until  the  line  was 
almost  straight  from  the  rod  tip  to  the  fly.  There  was 
a rise  and  the  hit  was  instantly  felt  in  the  rod  handle. 
This  time  the  trout  hooked  himself  as  he  headed  down 
underwater.  This  striking  action  is  readily  seen  in 
salmon  angling  for  when  a twenty  pound  fish  comes 
out  of  the  water  and  bangs  down  on  the  fly  yet  does 
not  take  it  there  is  no  mistaking  his  intentions.  Salmon 
will  often  crash  down  on  a fly  with  no  thought  of 
taking  it  into  their  mouths,  but  in  a fit  of  madness  will 
be  snagged  by  the  angler’s  strike  as  the  hook  passes 
them.  This  is  the  reason  salmon  are  sometimes  hooked 
in  the  back,  belly  or  tail. 

There  is  no  mistaking  a real  honest-to-goodness 
“taking”  rise.  There  is  nothing  short,  nothing  hesitant 
about  it,  whether  it  be  salmon  or  trout. 

All  of  this  action  happens  fast  and  can  be  seen  in 
dry  fly  angling.  Seldom  if  ever  can  it  be  noted  to  any 
degree  in  wet  fly  and  nymph  fishing.  But  it  occurs  just 
the  same,  pointing  up  the  importance  of  eliminating 
the  slack  line  and  keeping  it  under  control  all  the  time 
the  fly  is  being  fished. 

A fish  should  never  escape  with  the  fly  in  his  mouth 
as  there  is  little  excuse  for  breaking  the  leader  assum- 
ing that  the  fly  is  tied  securely.  A fast  quick  rise  of  a 
fish  to  a fly  on  a controlled  line  needs  little  initial 
setting  in  order  to  sink  the  barb  and  the  dash  of  a 
fish  after  he  grabs  it  is  normally  enough  to  secure  it 
permanently.  With  the  ever  present  chance  that  a big 
fish  might  hit,  it  is  advisable  on  strike  to  flip  the  rod 
up  or  sideways  and  the  spare  coils  of  line  held  in  the 
left  hand  act  as  a cushion  when  needed.  Some  anglers 
strike  from  the  reel,  having  set  the  drag  to  a safe 
tension.  I do  not  recommend  this  for  most  small  or 
average  trout. 

Remember  that  the  big  trout  which  takes  a slowly 
drifting  fly  in  quiet  water  seldom  hits  hard,  so  the 
angler  must  strike  with  just  enough  force  to  set  the 
hook.  I have  observed  sizable  fish  feeding  under  these 
conditions  and  they  seldom  dash  away  after  taking  the 
real  insect,  but  seem,  rather,  to  drop  back  or  down  to 
swallow  the  morsel.  Then,  and  then  only  is  the  time 
to  tighten  and  then  strike. 
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In  fast  water  striking  the  problems  are  greatly  mini- 
mized by  the  force  of  the  current.  For  one  thing,  the 
fish  are  bound  to  take  the  artificial  with  much  more 
gusto,  a fact  especially  true  in  streamer  and  bucktail 
fishing.  They  move  fast  and  strike  before  the  current 
has  whisked  the  fly  by  them,  for  they  much  prefer  to 
retain  their  upstream  position  rather  than  head  down- 
current  after  a fly.  The  line  and  leader  are  not  nearly 
as  slack,  especially  when  the  lure  is  being  worked 
across  the  current,  or  being  activated  by  the  rod  tip. 
The  hit  is  felt  with  a decided  jar  that  is  unmistakable. 
When  small  wet  flies  are  used,  line  friction  alone  is 
enough  and  the  fish  hook  themselves.  In  nymph  fishing 
downstream,  raising  the  rod  tip  smartly  will  often  be 
all  that  is  required  at  the  moment  the  hit  is  felt. 

Once  the  trout  is  hooked,  a third  of  the  battle  is 
over  and  it  is  then  a question  of  give  and  take  which 
should  come  almost  instinctively.  The  fish  makes  a 
move  and  the  angler  counters;  it  should  never  be  the 
reverse,  for  forcing  at  the  wrong  time  can  spell  disaster 
especially  when  light  tackle  is  being  employed. 


A FIGHTING  REWARD  for  careful  casting. 


This  very  disaster  happened  to  me  one  May  morn- 
ing. Ernie  and  I waded  side  by  side  out  into  the  Bridge 
pool  of  our  favorite  big  river.  My  wet  Cahill  hooked 
a trout  and  instantly  the  rod  dove  into  an  arc.  The 
trout  lashed  forth  to  head  for  a fast  run  in  midstream 
and  upon  reaching  his  destination  amid  boiling  water 
and  big  boulders,  I figured  him  to  slip  downstream  into 
a quiet  pool.  However,  he  threw  away  the  rules  and 
remained  where  he  was.  Each  time  I tried  to  force 
him  below  he  would  high  tail  it  upstream,  so  I finally 
waded  down  hoping  that  eventually  he  would  tire  of 
the  fast  current.  Suddenly  he  shot  down  the  center  and 
I frantically  gathered  in  the  slack,  though  too  much, 
for  when  he  was  forced  to  stop,  up  into  the  air  he 
went,  banged  into  the  white  foam  and  was  gone,  the 
barb  still  in  his  lip. 

I do  not  believe  exclusively  in  the  taut  line  school, 
for  many  trout  are  lost  because  of  too  tight  a line. 
The  more  pressure  is  applied  to  the  fish,  the  more  he 
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fights  against  it.  To  bear  this  out  I recall  watching  an 
Oregon  steelhead  fisherman  in  action.  The  fellow  had 
a nice  fish  on,  but  was  in  a position  where  fighting  him 
was  difficult  and  unless  he  moved  to  where  he  could 
operate  better,  he  would  surely  lose  him.  As  the  angler 
started  downstream  to  a beach  below  the  rapids,  he 
lowered  his  rod  tip  and  slackened  the  line.  The  fish 
stopped  working  altogether  and  only  after  the  angler 
was  all  set  in  his  new  location  and  had  tightened  the 
line  again  was  the  battle  resumed.  I have  employed 
this  trick  many  times  in  Atlantic  Salmon  fishing  when 
the  big  bruisers  put  a ledge,  reef  of  snag  between  my- 
self and  their  position. 

When  does  the  line  become  too  tight?  Should  the 
trout  make  a sudden  jab  or  run  and  no  line  is  released, 
one  of  two  things  is  going  to  happen.  Either  the  hook 
will  pull  out  or  something  is  going  to  break.  If  the 
leader  is  heavy  and  the  trout  big,  it  is  liable  to  be  the 
rod  tip  that  snaps,  or  failing  that,  the  rod  will  acquire 
a “set.”  Any  trout  that  is  blamed  for  breaking  a tip  is 
falsely  accused  and  may  the  curses  of  the  rod  builder 
be  upon  him!  The  secret  lies  somewhere  between  too 
tight  and  too  loose  and  can  be  found  by  controlling  the 
slack  and  keeping  a constant,  though  not  heavy  pres- 
sure bend  in  the  rod  against  the  fish.  The  rod  acts  as 
a shock  absorber  and  therefore  must  be  constantly 
bent.  The  second  shock  absorber  is  the  line  in  the  left 
hand  and  involves  a technique  seldom  used  except  by 
well  schooled  anglers. 

When  the  trout  makes  a sudden  run  or  lunge,  re- 
lease line,  but  not  enough  to  relax  the  rod  pressure. 
Do  not  lower  the  rod  tip  or  relax  it  in  the  case  of  side 
playing.  Should  the  trout  turn  and  swim  toward  the 
rod,  pull  back  on  it  to  again  establish  the  pressure 
and  if  necessary,  line  can  be  stripped  in  with  the  left 
hand. 

A smart-alec  rainbow  can  put  you  through  your 
paces  if  he  has  been  hooked  downstream  and  suddenly 
decides  to  pick  your  legs  as  a hideout!  When  he  swims 
between  your  boots  and  jumps  out  of  water  behind, 
you  are  in  a fix  but  good.  Add  to  this  his  sudden  turn 
downstream,  wrapping  the  line  around  one  leg,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  jumping  through  the  loop  of  slack 
line  that  is  floating  in  front  of  you!  I had  to  work  out 
of  this  predicament  last  season  and  it  was  all  I could 
do  to  get  untangled.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I probably 
got  into  a worse  tangle  trying  to  free  the  line.  Scotty 
got  quite  a kick  out  of  watching  me  and  his  guffaws 
started  me  laughing  so  hard  that  I almost  lost  my 
balance.  I couldn't  move  my  legs  or  reel  in  line.  How 
that  fish  ever  stayed  hooked  I’ll  never  know,  but  thanks 
to  Scotty’s  kind  assistance,  order  was  restored  from 
confusion  and  finally  in  his  net  reposed  a beautiful 
plump  rainbow  that  I really  did  not  deserve  ...  or 
did  I? 

It  is  easy  to  say  “keep  him  from  snags”  but  an  en- 


tirely different  thing  to  perform.  It  is  a problem  to  be 
faced  sooner  or  later  in  trout  fishing.  Browns  and 
brooks  invariably  head  for  these  locations  when 
alarmed  or  hooked,  and  when  they  do,  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  rod  against  them  as  best  you  can,  but 
always  with  the  rod  parallel  to  the  water.  This  will 
eliminate  jumping.  If  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a hooked 
fish  from  the  brush  or  snags,  relax  all  tension  before 
he  reaches  the  lair.  Stop  fighting  for  a moment  and 
the  line  will  probably  drift  out  into  the  open.  If  the 
fish  does  not  swim  clear,  take  in  some  line  and  walk 
over  as  close  as  you  can  get.  Have  the  net  in  readiness 
and  also  keep  a couple  of  yards  of  slack  line  held  in 
the  rod  hand  for  a sudden  dash.  After  managing  to 
reach  the  fish,  run  your  hand  down  the  leader  to  in- 
spect the  situation.  If  the  trout  has  wrapped  the  leader 
around  some  limbs  and  is  still  on,  slip  the  net  under 
him  quietly,  then  get  untangled.  Trying  to  untangle 
first  will  cause  more  thrashing.  Sudden  pulls  at  this 
point  are  generally  enough  to  snap  all  but  the  strongest 
leader. 


BRINGING  TO  NET  after  a gallant  battle. 


There  are  times  in  big  stream  angling  when  a fish 
will  head  for  jagged  rocks  in  order  to  file  the  leader. 
I can  recall  one  trout  in  particular,  a big  female  rain- 
bow that  was  hooked  on  a wet  fly  in  mid  current  well 
below  me.  She  made  a dash  for  the  side  water  and  up 
the  shallows,  dragging  the  line  under  a large  boulder. 
Had  I relaxed  the  line  rather  than  use  the  rock  as  a 
pulley,  I would  have  been  alright.  As  it  was,  I was 
forced  to  wade  down  and  reach  underwater  to  loosen 
the  line  from  the  rock.  When  I resumed  the  battle  I 
knew  that  it  was  only  luck  that  she  was  still  on. 

The  most  dramatic  time  of  trouting  is  during  the 
jumps.  When  the  rod  strain  is  constant,  the  fish  will 
not  be  too  tempted  to  jump.  It  is  mainly  when  you 
vary  greatly  between  slack  and  taut  line  that  the  fish 
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takes  to  the  air.  Even  a saucy  little  rainbow  can 
usually  be  kept  in  his  element  when  handled  without 
any  sudden  undue  strain,  especially  in  the  opening 
seconds  of  the  battle.  If  and  when  he  decides  to  jump, 
lower  the  rod  tip  immediately,  or  relax  the  strain  to 
about  mid  point  in  order  to  give  enough  line  quickly. 
Should  he  throw  the  hook  while  in  the  air  it  generally 
means  that  too  much  line  was  given  out.  If  the  leader 
breaks,  not  enough  was  given  and  it  was  nice  knowing 
him!  This  last  can  never  happen  if  additional  coils  of 
line  are  readied  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  It  also  pays 
to  become  very  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  rod 
being  used.  If  it  is  stiff,  give  more  line  and  if  limber, 
give  less. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  trout  does  not 
throw  the  hook  while  in  the  air,  snub  him  gently  upon 
his  return  to  the  water,  holding  the  loose  line  lightly 
in  the  left  hand.  Release  a portion  as  he  enters  the 
water  and  once  he  starts  to  run,  set  your  rod  instantly 
in  a curve  against  him,  parallel  to  the  water,  con- 
trolling the  line  as  before.  Gradually  strip  in  line  but 
never  relax  the  rod  pressure. 

In  most  cases  of  netting  fair  sized  trout  in  average, 
not-too-fast  water,  the  problem  should  not  be  a great 
one.  Guard  against  bringing  in  the  fish  before  he  is 
thoroughly  played  out  and  is  turning  on  his  side.  When 


he  comes  in  easily  it  does  not  require  too  much  talent 
to  run  him  into  the  submerged  net  and  than  scoop 
him  up.  When  the  fish  is  a big  one  and  the  conditions 
of  netting  are  rough  and  your  footing  is  none  too  se- 
cure, play  the  fish  out  and  do  not  horse  him  through 
the  fast  water  toward  you  unless  you  have  a heavy 
leader,  for  the  weight  of  the  fish  against  the  fast  water 
will  break  even  a strong  leader  or  the  hook  itself  may 
pull  out.  The  best  plan  of  action  is  to  move  shoreward 
or  maneuver  into  a bit  of  quieter  water  to  which  you 
can  lead  the  fish.  Often  you  can  keep  the  fish  in  the 
heavy  water  while  playing  him  and  then  wade  to  a 
logical  spot,  preferably  below  him,  to  do  the  final 
netting.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  reaching  out 
ballet-dancer  style  as  typified  by  so  many  promotional 
angling  photos.  Usually  the  angler  is  pictured  with  a 
sharply  bent  rod  and  the  net  hand  outstretched  as  if 
he  was  spearing  something,  or  was  afraid  to  get  near 
the  fish  for  fear  it  would  bite  him!  There  is  no  reason 
for  grandstand  play  in  trout  fishing  and  especially  in 
the  netting  operation.  Bring  the  fish  in  close  whether 
you  are  waist  or  ankle  deep.  Lead  him  quietly  into  an 
eddy  and  then  into  the  submerged  net.  Consider  the 
net  not  as  a thing  to  capture  something,  but  simply 
a device  by  which  you  take  in  a played  fish  rather  than 
use  your  hands.  This  concept  in  itself  is  the  key  to 
accident-free  netting. 


Warden 


Cross  Killed  In  Bulldozer 


George  W.  Cross,  Fish 
Warden  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Cameron  County  Dis- 
trict, died  instantly  when 
a tree  he  was  attempting  to 
George  W.  Cross  level  a bulldozer  on  a 

road  building  project  on  his 
property  at  Leidy,  Pa.  slipped  from  the  blade  and 
struck  him  on  the  head. 

He  was  knocked  from  the  seat  of  the  vehicle  and 
according  to  a nephew  who  witnessed  the  accident, 
did  not  move  after  he  struck  the  ground.  The 
Coroner’s  report  disclosed  that  he  died  from  a broken 
neck. 


Cross  served  the  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth 
earlier  in  a similar  capacity  in  Clinton,  Carbon,  Union 
and  Snyder  Counties.  He  joined  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  April  1934. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a traveling  deputy  with  the  Game 
Commission  for  five  years. 

He  was  born  at  Tamarack,  Pa.,  August  1908.  He 
was  a World  War  II  veteran  and  saw  duty  in  the 
European  Theatre  with  the  99th  Infantry  Division. 
Among  the  Medals  he  received  were  the  Purple  Heart 
and  the  Distinguished  Unit,  E.  A.  M.  E Award  with 
four  Bronze  Stars. 

In  addition  to  being  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman. 
Cross  was  a crack  pistol  shot  and  earned  numerous 
awards  in  competitive  marksmanship. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Isola  Kelley 
who  he  married  in  July  1933;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Summerson  of  Hammersley  Fork;  one  brother, 
Charles  and  a half-brother  and  a half-sister. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Gospel  Tabernacle  Cemetery 
on  July  24  with  members  of  the  warden  force  serving 
as  pallbearers. 
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Plowing  and  Conservation 


Whether  rolling  or  laying  down,  one  turn  of  a wheel 
that  is  300  feet  in  diameter  covers  a lot  of  ground. 
The  ten-spoke  wheel  of  that  size  to  comprise  the  con- 
servation exhibit  area  at  the  big  doings  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  August  19  through  23,  is  no  exception. 

The  rim  end  of  one  of  those  spokes  will  be  anchored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  other  nine 
and  the  hub  will  be  held  down  similarly  by  exhibits 
developed  and  manned  by  other  agencies  concerned 
with  the  conservation  of  the  soil  and  water  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  products  of  those  resources. 

By  itself,  such  a spread  should  command  the  at- 
tention of  every  sportsman  and  farmer  in  the  area  and 
beyond.  Yet  it  is  a relatively  small  part  of  the  week’s 
scheduled  activities  that  are  likely  to  attract  enough 
people  to  rival,  in  number,  the  town's  output  of 
chocolate  bars. 


AREA  MAP  AND  activities  key  for  Plowing  Contest 
and  Conservation  Exposition  at  Hershey. 


The  wheel  is  one  facet  of  the  Sixteenth  National 
Plowing  Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition.  Other 
features  of  this  so-called  “World  Series  of  Agriculture” 
will  be  25  acres  of  farm  machinery  exhibits  and  30 
soil,  water,  woodland  and  wildlife  conservation  prac- 
tices in  operation. 

And  there  will  be  the  plowing  contest  itself,  first  to 
determine  the  champion  for  Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday, 
August  19,  then  a National  Champion  on  the  21st 


and  22nd.  That  champion  will  be  the  “master  of  the 
plow,”  who  will  turn  the  most  uniform  furrows  within 
set  boundaries,  meanwhile  best  conform  with  set 
standards  of  furrows’  width,  height  and  depth  and 
ground  pulverization  and  trash  coverage. 

And  over  all  will  reign  a “Queen  of  the  Furrow.” 
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But  that’s  still  not  all.  Coincidental  with  and  for 
the  following  two  days,  the  town  of  Hershey  will  be 
observing  its  10th  anniversary  “Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Days,”  the  state’s  original  celebration  of  this  type, 
complete  with  many  authentic  working  crafts’  displays 
and  colorful  entertainment  and  contests. 


Among  the  conservation  practices  to  be  featured 
will  be  a demonstration  of  farm  pond  fish  management 
on  a newly  constructed  pond,  stocked  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  with  the  “10  to  1”  largemouth 
bass-bluegill  combination.  The  stocking  is  one  of  the 
several  species-ratio  combinations  now  being  applied 
to  farm  ponds.  Fishing  will  be  a part  of  the  demon- 
stration. In  addition  to  the  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion will  be  cooperating  in  the  farm  pond  project. 

To  afford  the  tens  of  thousands  of  expected  visitors 
a closer  and  better  informed  view  of  the  farm  pond 
and  the  other  conservation  practices  being  featured,  80 
free-ride  “wagon  trains”  will  be  coursing  the  area  at 
all  times.  Each  will  have  its  own  “master”  who  will 
describe  the  various  demonstrations. 
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The  major  contribution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  will  be  its  exhibit  on  the  Wheel,  manned 
by  personnel  of  its  law  enforcement  division.  Featured 
will  be  aquariums  containing  a dozen  of  the  warm 
water  fishes  most  common  to  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Among  them  will  be  adult  specimen  of  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  pickerel,  walleye,  muskellunge,  blue 
gill  sunfish,  black  crappie,  yellow  perch,  catfish,  sucker 
and  carp.  Affixed  to  each  aquarium  will  be  a descrip- 
tion and  data  on  the  distribution,  habits  and  methods 
best  employed  to  catch  the  species  of  fish  it  contains. 


The  exhibit  will  also  contain  a series  of  charts  illus- 
trating the  various  types  and  recommended  locations 
of  stream  improvement  devices  that  will  keep  a stream 
where  the  farmer  wants  it,  effect  bank  stabilization 
and  extend  its  capacity  to  hold  and  produce  fish,  | 
thereby  provide  more  and  better  fishing. 

Another  feature  of  the  Commission’s  exhibit  will 
be  the  availability  of  literature  on  farm  pond  manage- 
ment, stream  improvement,  waters-highways  maps  and 
“Pennsylvania  Fishes.” — C.  R.  Glover. 
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It’s  Your  Property! 


By  RICHARD  W.  HESS 


Bill  and  Dick  were  standing  before  the  picture  win- 
dow in  Dick’s  living  room.  They  were  admiring  Dick’s 
new  convertible  parked  at  the  curb. 

“Sure  is  a beauty,  Dick,  but  who  is  that  creep 
getting  into  the  front  seat?  Hey!  He’s  driving  off  with 
your  car!”  gasped  Bill. 

“That’s  that  no-good  neighbor  of  mine,  Pete  Smith. 
He’s  already  done  time  for  car  stealing.  I sure  hope 
he  gets  caught,  the  bum!”  said  Dick,  plenty  burned  up. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  call  the  police  and  report  this?” 

“Naw,”  Dick  decided.  “Pete’s  a rat,  all  right,  but 
I don’t  want  to  get  anybody  into  trouble.  Besides,  I’m 
no  squealer!” 

Well,  the  foregoing  story  was  probably  never  spoken. 
Granted  also  that  it  would  be  a “cold  day”  when  you 
would  ever  let  anyone  steal  any  of  your  property — or 
would  it? 

Suppose  the  setting  for  the  start  of  the  story  had 
been  a national  forest  in  Colorado  instead  of  a living 
room.  Suppose  that  the  stolen  goods  had  not  been 
an  expensive  auto  but  a few  fish  o^er  the  bag  limit.  I 
wonder  if  the  probability  of  the  narrative  has  increased. 

By  law — -dating  back  to  old  English  law — game  and 
fish  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  state  wherein 
the  game  resides.  This  property,  in  effect,  is  held  in 
trust  for  the  people  by  the  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Game  Commission.  Department  personnel  are  sworn 
to  protect  the  fish  and  game  of  our  state  under  proper 
laws  and  regulations.  Is  the  patrolling  conservation 
officer  any  different  from  the  police  cruiser  on  our 
streets  and  highways?  Is  theft  of  your  own  personal 
property  different  if  it  takes  place  on  a lake  or  stream 
rather  than  in  your  front  yard  or  garage? 

It  was  the  “Law  of  the  Land”  in  earlier  days  to 
catch  fish  or  shoot  a deer  when  you  were  hungry  and 
. needed  the  meat,  regardless  of  time  of  year.  Today, 
laws  have  changed,  but  not  without  reason.  The  primi- 
tive wilderness  has  given  way  to  modern  civilization, 
and  now  towns  and  cities  are  closer  together  than  the 
trading  posts  of  old.  Now  we  have  more  people,  better 


transportation  and  more  leisure  time  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors  and  all  it  offers.  License  sales  increase 
with  the  growing  population,  and  fish  are  hard  put 
to  find  a bit  of  quiet  water  where  there  are  no  lures 
flashing  by. 

Fishing  with  two  poles?  It  certainly  stands  to  reason 
it  doubles  your  chances  of  catching  a fish  over  the  one 
pole  method.  But  with  a few  exceptions,  it  is  unlawful. 
How  about  chumming?  It  is  a simple  and  easy  matter 
to  throw  a few  handfuls  of  salmon  eggs  or  other  bait 
into  the  water  to  start  the  fish  feeding  and  then  throw 
in  your  hook  baited  with  the  same  substance.  Yet  it 
is  illegal  in  Colorado.  Taking  home  over  the  bag  limit 
certainly  improves  the  deep-freeze  supply,  but  again  it 
is  breaking  the  law. 

You  probably  abide  by  the  game  and  fish  laws.  You 
are  a good  sportsman  or  you  wouldn’t  be  reading  this 
magazine  in  the  first  place.  But  are  you  doing  all  you 
can  and  should  be  doing  as  a sportsman? 

Would  you  have  reported  Dick’s  stolen  car,  or 
would  you  have  been  afraid  you  might  get  someone 
in  trouble?  Have  you  ever  provided  evidence  to  ap- 
prehend violators,  or  have  you  held  back  for  fear  of 
being  called  a “squealer?” 

It’s  your  property,  fellow  sportsmen.  Each  fish  taken 
unlawfully  is  just  one  less  that  you  will  have  a chance 
of  catching,  just  one  more  stolen  property  item.  Fig- 
uring four  or  five  fish  to  the  pound,  it  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  contents  of  one  of  our 
largest  fish  trucks  filled  to  capacity  goes  into  the  creels 
of  the  fish  hogs  in  just  a single  given  month! 

If  you  have  never  seen  a violation  committed,  your 
conscience  is  clear.  If  you’ve  failed  to  report  names 
or  car  license  numbers  of  violators  in  the  past,  you 
might  ponder  this:  The  next  time  you  see  disappoint- 
ment rolling  tearfully  down  the  cheeks  of  an  empty- 
handed  youngster,  please  don’t  think  of  the  “inade- 
quate” fish-stocking  program  in  the  area — think  of  your 
stolen  property! 

— Colorado  Outdoors. 


Who  Pays  the  Way? 

You,  as  a license  buyer,  pay  your  own  way.  Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  come  from  the  purchase  of  fishing  licenses,  permits, 
commercial  fishing  licenses,  and  similar  sources  along  with  federal  aid  funds.  The 
general  public  contributes  nothing  financially  towards  the  fish  and  fishing  program 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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Tlie  Jig's  Up 


By  BILL  WALSH 

( Photos  by  the  Author) 
(Jigs  by  the  Author’s  son , Jeff) 


The  dictionary  will  tell  you  that  a JIG  is  a dance. 
It’s  also  a device  used  to  make  easier  the  machining  of 
many  metal  parts.  Of  more  interest  to  fishermen,  how- 
ever, a jig  is  a type  of  fishing  lure — one  that  can  be 
made  at  home  in  an  interesting  hobby. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  fishing,  jigging  has  been 
confined  pretty  much  to  saltwater  locales  until  recent 
years  when  it  was  “rediscovered”  that  jigs  take  fresh- 
water fish  with  amazing  regularity. 

Generally  speaking,  a jig  is  a heavy-headed  lure 
designed  with  the  single  hook  turned  up  and  covered 
with  a tail  that  looks  like  a shaving  brush.  The  tail 
can  be  made  of  animal  hair  or  better  yet,  of  nylon. 

A coat  of  paint,  some  decal  eyes,  and  the  product 
looks  as  though  it  came  right  from  the  shelf  of  a 
sporting  goods  store. 


SPECIAL  “BERMUDA”  hooks  with  upturned  eyes  are 
placed  in  the  jig  mold  and  the  mold  must  be  warm 
and  dry  before  pouring.  The  mold  is  then  closed. 


THIS  JIG  mold  makes  three  “raw”  jigs  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  jigmaker's  pastime.  Lead  can  be  used 
but  if  you  know  a printer,  type-metal  is  even  better 
(holds  paint  longer).  One  pound  will  make  dozens  of 
lures. 


LEAD  IS  POURED  into  the  mold  and  allowed  to 
harden.  Things  get  hot,  so  gloves  are  worn  and  safety 
precautions  are  taken  not  to  spill  molten  lead.  Wear 
old  clothes  or  put  an  apron  over  the  other  kind.  Here 
a gasoline  camp  stove  atop  dad’s  workbench  is  used 
to  melt  the  metal. 
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THREE  PERFECT  jigs  nestle  in  the  mold  when  it’s 
open.  First  ones  in  a cold  mold  may  not  be  so  perfect. 
Pound  the  metal  from  these  misfits  with  a hammer  to 
retrieve  the  hooks  and  toss  the  metal  back  in  the 
melting  pot. 


WHEN  DRY,  the  nylon  tail  (bucktail  or  feathers  can 
also  be  used)  is  wrapped  on  with  the  aid  of  a fly-tying 
vise.  Paint  the  wrappings  with  fly-head  cement. 


JIGS  ARE  dipped  in  various  colors  of  paint  to  add 
that  appeal  so  fatal  to  the  fisherman  as  well  as  the  fish. 
A flat  coat  then  an  enamel  gloss  coat  will  produce  good 
paint  results.  Hang  to  dry — but  spread  old  newspapers 
underneath  to  catch  the  drippings. 


WITH  THE  addition  of  a pasted-on  eye,  the  lure  is 
ready  to  catch  fish.  Eyes  can  be  pasted  on  from  com- 
mercially supplied  decals  or  they  can  be  painted  on 
with  a fine  camel  hair  brush. 
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A Golden  Pickerel 

by  DON  SHINER 
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One  of  the  strangest  colored,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fish  reported  caught  in  Sullivan 
County,  is  the  golden  pickerel  caught  by  Fred  Nuss  of 
Berwick,  Pa.  While  the  true  color  of  the  Eastern  chain 
pickerel  is  a light  green  with  a network  of  dark  green 
vein-like  markings  on  the  sides,  Nuss’  pickerel  was 
golden  in  color  and  without  trace  of  visual  marks  on 
the  sides.  Fins  and  tail  were  brilliant  crimson,  head 
was  bright  red  and  the  eyes  were  black  as  coal. 

The  unusual  pickerel  was  caught  in  a small  pond 
in  the  Red  Rock  Mountain  region.  Several  pickerel 
were  caught  this  day  by  Nuss,  but  as  this  golden 
colored  fish  flashed  from  a weed  bed  to  grab  the 
spoon,  Fred’s  first  impression  was  that  of  a large 
yellow  perch  hitting  the  lure.  Not  until  he  lifted  the 
spent  fish  in  his  landing  net  did  he  realize  the  fish  was 
a pickerel,  though  totally  different  in  color  than  any 
he  had  seen  before.  In  fact,  after  examining  the  fish, 
he  wasn’t  quite  sure  of  its  true  identity  and  questioned 
whether  the  16-inch  fish  was  fit  to  eat. 

First  glance  at  the  fins  gave  the  impression  that  the 
pickerel  might  have  crossed  with  a yellow  perch.  Then, 
as  Fred  pondered  along  these  lines,  he  began  specu- 
lating whether  more  of  the  same  colored  pickerel 
existed  in  this  lake.  If  this  particular  fish  was  capable 
of  reproduction,  and  if  it  had  spawned,  certainly  a 
percentage,  whether  large  or  small,  would  throw  back 
to  this  golden  colored  phase.  Perhaps  a new  color 
phase  of  pickerel  was  being  generated  in  this  lake. 
Then  again,  the  fish  might  just  be  termed  a freak,  as 
is  not  too  rare  in  nature,  and  having  no  reproduction 
ability,  is  the  only  such  pickerel  in  the  lake,  or  for 
that  matter,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Still  it  remains  an  unusual  catch  for  any  Penn- 
sylvania angler  to  make,  and  one  that  Fred  Nuss  is 
not  likely  to  forget  whenever  he  wets  a line  for  Eastern 
chain  pickerel  during  his  lifetime. 


There  is  no  question  as  to  this  fish  being  a 
pickerel.  The  scalation  of  the  cheek  and  gill 
cover,  the  black  vertical  mark  down  from  the 
eye,  even  more  apparent  than  usual  in  this 
color  phase,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  body 
and  the  single  posterior  dorsal  fin  are  positive 
characters. 

From  Mr.  Shiner’s  description,  I am  quite 
certain  that  this  fish  represents  a mutant  or 
sport.  Perhaps  once  in  a million  times  or  so 
something  happens  when  the  genes  in  the 
chromosomes  of  a newly  forming  individual 
animal  or  plant  pair  off,  fuse  and  then  start  to 
divide.  This  results  in  such  an  odd  individual 
as  this  “Golden  Pickerel.” 

I once  examined  and  reported  on  a lake 
trout  ivhich  had  this  golden  coloration  but  with 
prominent  black  eyes.  The  silver  phase  of  the 
pike  has  been  reported  quite  often  as  has  this 
color  phase  of  the  eastern  brook  trout,  but  the 
golden  coloration  seems  to  be  less  common. 
The  red  in  the  head,  fins  and  tail  may  have 
been  due  to  a lack  of  the  usual  dark  pigment 
in  the  skin  of  these  areas  permitting  the  blood 
to  show  rather  than  because  of  the  presence  of 
red  in  the  skin  itself. 

In  any  case,  this  is  a most  unusual  fish.  There 
may  be  others  like  it  in  the  Red  Rock  Moun- 
tain area  but  I believe  it  is  unlikely.  Such 
freaks  of  nature  are  rare  and  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  perpetuate  their  peculiarities. 

— Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard  Ph.D. 

Asst.  Executive  Director 

Penna.  Fish  Commission 
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THIS  IMPOSING  building  accommodates  the  finest  among 
boats,  bait,  and  accessories  to  fishing.  It  is  located  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  Pymatuning. 


Notes  On  Boats  and  Liveries 

By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


When  late  summer  and  early  fall  approach,  nothing 
adds  more  pleasure  to  a fishing  outing  than  a decent 
boat.  Whether  it  is  lake  or  river,  those  somewhat 
inaccessible  places  are  so  much  easier  to  get  to  with 
a craft  of  some  kind. 

Possibly  the  most  usable  craft  on  our  inland  lakes 
is  the  twelve  footer,  so  often  offered  by  a good  boat 
livery.  Nevertheless,  whatever  size  they  be,  the  prime 
consideration  in  their  use  should  be  the  comfort  of 
the  fisherman  and  the  safety  of  the  occupants.  Addi- 
1 tionally,  any  swimmer,  shore  fisherman,  or  other  boats- 
man  who  may  be  in  the  path  of  the  boat’s  journey, 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration. 

Valuable  information  is  to  be  had  from  the  livery 
owner.  Upon  renting  a boat,  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  comes  to  mind  is,  “What  are  the  best  fishing 
spots?”  The  good  livery  owner,  if  asked,  often  provides 
useful  information.  A casual  chat  with  him  is  almost 
always  helpful  and  revealing.  It  may  be  different  baits 
that  the  fish  hit  on  different  days,  and  he  can  give  you 
an  account  of  what  happened  the  week  before.  It  may 
be  different  places  during  the  day  such  as  shoals  and 
sand  bars  in  the  evening  or  deep  rocky  ledged  areas  or 
spring  fed  bottoms  that  are  the  best  fish  producers, 
places  on  the  water  you  know  nothing  about.  Even 
advice  on  depth  at  which  to  fish  may  be  important,  or 
the  type  of  rig  you  may  use. 


The  livery  owner  is  interested  in  your  return  to  his 
place.  Genial  fishing  hints  are  thus  often  passed  out  by 
him.  Don’t  miss  out  on  it  by  striking  blindly  onto  any 
expanse  of  fishing  grounds  who’s  best  spots  are  learned 
only  through  years  of  experience.  The  man  who  rents 
you  your  boat  or  provides  some  other  service  at  a 
livery  usually  gives  good  fishing  advice  rather  freely. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  back,  look  out  over  the 


TOP  BOATING  accommodations,  with  neat,  trim,  and 
sturdy  boats  available  at  all  times,  make  an  intended 
boating  venture  a repeated  boating  pleasure. 
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CAREFUL  HANDLING  of  motor,  extra  gas,  and  life 
preserver  cushions,  are  a boating  necessity. 


lake  or  river,  before  you  leave,  and  make  a mental 
note  of  where  most  of  the  fishing  is  done.  Chat  with 
others  in  inquiring  for  information,  and  be  ready  to 
supply  something  worthwhile  yourself,  relaxing  after 
the  fishing  is  done,  and  you  may  learn  to  enjoy  this 
as  much  as  the  fishing  itself. 

Often  the  livery  owner  has  contests  and  prizes  for 
the  largest  fish  caught  in  different  categories.  Check  on 
this  and  register  your  big  ones. 

As  a fisherman,  use  both  your  personal  boat  and  a 
rented  one  wisely.  A high  wind  on  a large  lake  is 
dangerous.  With  any  severe  storm,  you  are  taking 
chances.  Fast  motoring,  where  even  an  occasional 
sunken  stump  exists,  courts  disaster. 

Keep  both  boat  and  the  area  you  cover  clean  of 
debris.  Nothing  is  so  discouraging  as  to  see  rubbish 
littering  a beauty  spot  at  which  one  may  want  to  fish, 
camp,  or  picnic. 

A boat  fisherman  should  have  an  immediate  check 
list  to  remind  him  of  fishing  necessities  which  he  might 
easily  forget.  A handy  reference  list  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, glued  to  the  bait  box  might  be  of  value  and  make 
more  boating  ventures  successful: 

CHECK  LIST  OF  ITEMS  NEEDED 
FROM  LIVERY  OR  HOME 

1.  Fishing  license 

2.  Boat 

3.  Motor 

— 4.  Motor  license  and  plates 

5.  Bait  box  with 

— a.  hooks,  plugs,  etc. 

— b.  Pocket  knife 
— c.  First  aid  kit 
— d.  Disgorger 
— e.  Stringer 

6.  Raincoat  (any  day) 

7.  Anchors  and  sufficient  rope 


8.  Life  preserver  cushions 

9.  Extra  gas 

10.  Oars  or  paddles 

11.  Fire  extinguisher 

12.  Bait 

— a.  Minnows 
— b.  Crowdads 
— c.  Crawlers 
— d.  Other 

13.  Landing  net 

14.  Rods  and  reels 

15.  Canteen  or  lunch 

16.  Camera 

1 7.  First  aid  kit. 


k 


Of  course,  not  all  of  the  above  are  always  needed.  ■; 
But  from  this  list  we  can  readily  pick  definitely 
needed  items  and  be  sure  we  have  them  to  make  for 
a happier  fishing  venture. 


A GOOD  HOSING  down  eliminates  fish  and  bait 
odors,  and  is  a worthwhile  health  measure. 


Perhaps  a fellow  angler  I ran  across  last  year  in- 
spired the  above  check  list.  He  had  travelled  over  a 
hundred  miles  and  brought  everything  but  his  fishing 
rods.  He  was  a sad  fisherman.  Needless  to  say,  I’ve 
been  in  his  boots  on  occasion,  and  it  isn’t  very  much 
fun  on  days  like  that. 


“Strewball” 

The  term,  “litterbug,”  for  people  who  scatter  debris 
on  roads  and  other  outdoor  areas  caught  on  rather 
quickly  a few  years  ago.  Now,  a synonym,  “strewball,” 
is  coming  into  favor.  Both  words  are  descriptive  of 
trash-strewers  who  spoil  outdoor  areas  with  their  lack 
of  consideration  for  others.  In  Wyoming,  members  of 
sportsmen’s  groups  developed  a cleanup  project  on 
Alcova  Reservoir.  Covering  only  a portion  of  the 
shoreline,  the  men  collected  seven  pickup  truck  loads 
of  empty  cans! 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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Anchor  design  can  often  prove  confusing  to  land- 
lubbers. Although  there  are  a wide  variety  of  anchor 
designs  available,  I think  the  eight  types  described 
here  are  best  for  use  in  Colorado  waters. 

Choose  an  anchor  not  for  its  weight,  but  for  its 
holding  or  digging-in  power.  The  type  of  anchor  that 
will  give  the  best  service  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  type  of  bottom  to  which  you  may  wish  to  cling. 

For  rocky  bottoms,  such  as  occur  in  the  mountain 
lakes,  the  Grapnell  anchor  probably  will  provide  the 
best  holding  power.  The  bell  type  is  very  good  for 
holding  on  fine  sand  or  mud  bottoms.  On  soft,  yield- 
ing bottoms,  permanent  moorings  can  be  obtained  with 
the  use  of  a Mushroom  anchor.  The ' Danforth  is  a 
digger  type  anchor  and  is  best  used  over  bottoms 
matted  with  vegetation.  Either  the  Kedge  or  the 
Northill  anchors  are  good  for  all  around  use.  The 
plow  type  should  be  used  with  the  larger,  heavier  craft. 
Most  of  the  prairie  reservoirs  have  bottoms  composed 
of  sand,  gravel,  muck,  mud  or  clay,  and  any  of  the 
anchors  that  dig  in  are  suitable. 

Homemade  anchors  are  often  suitable  as  long  as 
they  are  designed  after  one  or  more  of  the  types 
shown  on  this  page,  but  often  the  homemade  jobs  are 
modeled  for  weight  rather  than  for  digging  in  power. 

— Tom  Lynch 

— Colorado  Outdoors 


Thumbs  Down! 


The  new  outboard  motors  are  better  looking  than 
ever.  They’re  also  more  powerful  and  therein  lies  a 
problem.  With  so  many  horses 
behind  him,  it’s  a strong  tempta- 
tion for  even  normally  cautious 
men  to  “open  ’er  up"  and  go 
roaring  by  fishermen  and  swim- 
mers alike — usually  to  their  in- 
tense annoyance. 

But  nobody  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  problem  of  clowning 
on  the  water  than  the  boaters  themselves.  That’s 
why  more  and  more  of  them  are  using  the  mean- 
ingful, familiar  hand  gesture  “thumbs  down”  as  a 


signal  of  disapproval  to  fellow  boatsmen  who  get 
carried  away.  The  slogan  they’ve  adopted  is  “Thumbs 
Down  Means  Don’t  Clown.” 

Use  of  the  slogan  and  hand  signal  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America — 
has  been  picked  up  and  spread  far  and  wide  by  such 
varied  groups  as  boat  and  yacht  clubs,  engine  and 
boat  manufacturers,  chiefs  of  police,  safety  officials 
and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

It  is  felt  that  “thumbs  down”  is  a good  hand  signal 
for  everyone  to  use,  whether  boater,  swimmer,  skier 
or  fisherman.  It’s  an  effective  warning  to  the  forgetful 
boating  clown  that  his  actions  are  unsafe,  unsports- 
manlike. 


DON’T  CLOWN! 


Use  thl> 
warning 
(ignal 
to  promote 

SAFE  BOATING 
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How  Fishermen  Cateli  People 

By  HOMER  CIRCLE 

James  Heddon’s  Sons 


Every  year  around  these  United  States  doctors  are 
called  upon  to  extract  barbed  fish  hooks  from  varied 
parts  of  fishermen’s  anatomies  such  as  eyes,  scalp,  face, 
ears,  hands,  arms,  legs  and  rump.  All  of  which  leaves 
little  in  the  safety  zone! 

Virtually  every  one  of  these  painful  injuries  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  fishermen  involved  had  fol- 
lowed a few  simple  safety  rules. 

Researchers  have  studied  this  injury  problem  back 
through  several  lifetimes  and  offer  these  suggestions 
as  a means  of  deriving  pleasure  instead  of  pain  from 
America’s  biggest  participant  sport: 


(1)  When  fishing  with  a companion  in  a boat,  be 
certain  the  MAXIMUM  REACH  of  your  arm  and  rod 
still  leaves  at  least  two  feet  of  clearance  between  lure 
and  man. 

If  this  isn’t  possible  because  of  a short  boat,  then 
both  should  agree  on  one  inviolate  rule  . . . never 
to  make  a cast  parallel  to  the  boat,  only  at  right  angles 
to  it.  In  this  manner  neither  fisherman  will  menace 
the  other  with  his  backcast. 

(2)  When  your  lure  hangs  up  on  a shoreline  snag 
such  as  a bush  or  tree  limb,  DON’T  try  to  jerk  it 
loose  with  violent  bending  of  your  rod.  That  bent  rod 
can  propel  a suddenly-loosened  lure  so  fast  you  won’t 
have  time  to  duck,  and  it  can  come  at  you  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  drive  hook  barbs  into  your  carcass, 
painfully  deep.  Instead,  when  your  lure  gets  snagged, 
easy  does  it.  If  gentle  shakes  won’t  free  it,  row  in 
and  loosen  it  by  hand  and  carefully,  if  there  are  swells 
or  a chop  on  the  water. 


(3)  Don’t  let  lures  lie  around  loose  in  the  boat. 


Many  a lure  laid  on  a boat  seat  winds  up  in  a fisher- 
man’s seat!  The  only  lure  that  should  be  out  of  your 
closed  tackle  box  is  the  one  at  the  end  of  your  rod. 

(4)  Never  use  your  hand  to  grab  a fish  with  a plug 
in  its  mouth  unless  you’ve  done  it  enough  times  to 
know  the  technique.  Use  a net  or  gaff;  if  you  have 
neither,  then  play  the  fish  until  it  turns  belly  up.  If  it’s 
a small  fish,  you  can  lift  it  into  the  boat  with  your  line. 
If  it’s  a big  fish,  first  bash  it  on  the  noggin,  if  you  in- 
tend to  keep  it,  before  removing  a multy-barbed  plug. 
In  any  event,  never  reach  into  the  mouth  of  a toothed 
fish — use  a pair  of  pliers,  unless  you  want  to  risk  a 
lacerated  mitt. 


(5)  When  playing  a fish,  always  keep  the  bend  in 
your  rod  angled  away  from  your  head  and  toward  the 
side  of  your  body  but  away  from  your  companion. 
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Should  the  fish  suddenly  let  go  of  the  lure,  your  bent 
rod  could  propel  its  hooks  into  that  skin  you  or  he 
loves  so  much. 

(6)  Study  your  fishing  partner,  and  watch  how  he 
handles  himself.  If  he  is  cautious,  courteous  and 
thoughtful  of  you,  cherish  him  and  try  to  outdo  him 
in  these  fine  traits,  for  truly  he  is  a rare  companion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  jumpy  from  ducking 


backcasts,  have  to  do  most  of  the  boat  chores,  and 
worry  about  the  way  he  handles  himself  when  excited, 
don’t  hesitate — trade  him  in  on  a new  partner,  or  fish 
alone,  it’s  safer! 

Safety  while  fishing  is  a matter  of  intelligent  fore- 
thought, awareness  of  danger  points  like  those  pointed 
out,  and — constant  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those 
within  the  arc  of  your  rod  & lure. 


Proper  load  distribution  aid  to  Boat  Performance 


By  HARRY  EWALD,  Chief  Engineer,  Evinrude  Motors 


Proper  load  distribution  is  the  most  sensible  way  of 
getting  maximum  boat  performance.  It  is  important 
that  the  boat  load  be  balanced  so  that  it  will  move 
over  the  water  in  the  best  planing  position,  with  motor 
propeller  shaft  and  cavitation  plate  parallel  to  the  flow 
of  water. 

Too  much  weight  in  the  stern  will  cause  the  boat  to 
squat,  while  excessive  load  in  the  bow  will  cause  the 
boat  to  plow  through  the  water  and  make  it  difficult  to 
plane.  Properly  distributed  weight  allows  maximum 
safety  and  sufficient  performance  of  boat  and  motor. 
(Figure  1) 


With  the  motor  tilted  so  the  propeller  is  further 
away  from  the  boat,  the  front  of  the  cavitation  plate 
tilts  down  and  water  exerts  a downward  thrust  on  the 
plate,  with  this  thrust  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  boat. 
(Figure  3) 


In  either  of  the  above  cases,  excessive  stresses  are 
placed  on  the  boat  and  motor.  These  stresses  disappear 
and  the  boat  performs  at  maximum  efficiency  if  the 
load  is  properly  distributed  so  the  cavitation  plate  is 
level  in  the  water. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


Tionesta  Producing 


Many  of  the  fishermen  who  usually  fish  the  Allegheny 
River  have  been  fishing  in  the  Tionesta  Dam  and  Tionesta 
Creek.  The  Tionesta  Dam  as  usual  has  been  producing  good 
musky  fishing.  Tionesta  Creek  during  the  past  month  has  been 
producing  some  fine  trout. 

- — Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 


Doing  Fine — Thank  You! 


On  October  23,  1957,  November  14,  1957  and  November 
23,  1957,  I stocked  5400  brown  trout,  5400  rainbow  trout 
and  5400  brook  trout,  all  fingerlings  from  2"  to  5"  and  fin 
clipped  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River,  from  Rolfe 
to  the  Elk-McKean  County  line.  The  results  of  these  plantings 
are  amazing.  Large  numbers  of  these  marked  trout  have  been 
caught  this  season  and  most  of  them  of  legal  size,  6"  to  8". 
If  they  continue  at  their  present  rate,  this  stream  should 
furnish  some  very  good  fishing  in  the  future. 

— H.  Clair  Fleeger  Jr.,  Warden 
Elk  County 


Abusive  Violation  Conies  High  in  Schuylkill 


While  patrolling  Sweet  Ar- 
row Lake  on  June  22,  I found 
a fisherman  without  a fishing 
license.  While  in  the  act  of 
checking  him,  he  became  very 
abusive  and  as  I stooped  to 
retrieve  his  rod — he  suddenly 
struck  me  and  knocked  me  to 
the  ground.  My  wife,  who  was 
with  me,  immediately  remon- 
strated with  him  saying  that  J 
had  just  been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  whereupon  he 
slapped  her  across  the  face,  knocking  her  glasses  to  the 
ground,  breaking  them. 

From  his  automobile  I identified  him  as  William  H. 
Dubble  of  116  E.  Penn  St.,  Robesonia,  Pa.  On  Saturday 
evening,  June  28,  he  was  arraigned  before  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Robert  E.  Heim  of  Ravine  charged  with  interfering 
with  an  officer.  He  was  fined  $100.00  with  additional  constable 
costs  of  $12.50  plus  $9.00  J.  P.  costs.  He  was  also  fined  $25.00 
for  fishing  without  a license  plus  $9.00  costs. 

Later  he  was  hailed  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Lester 
Potts  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  R.  D.  on  assault  charges  preferred 
by  Mrs.  Lech  where  he  was  required  to  pay  $48.00  to  re- 
place the  glasses,  plus  $18.30  costs. 

In  all,  Mr.  Dubble  paid  the  sum  of  $221.80,  for  his  violent 
misbehavior. 

— Anthony  J.  Lech,  Warden 
Schuylkill  County 


(Note) — Warden  Lech  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on 
June  19  after  15  days  confinement. 


Alligators  in  Allegheny  River? 


One  evening  this  past  month 
Warden  Norman  Blum  of  For- 
est-Clarion Counties  called  to 
ask  me  what  I knew  about  the 
alligator  in  the  river.  Alligator, 
where?  Well,  he  said  there  is 
an  alligator  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  long  floating  in  the  Al- 
legheny River.  I had  heard  one 
died  when  a circus  was  in 
Warren  and  that  they  threw  it 
in  the  river.  After  checking 
around  I found  this  to  be  true.  I also  heard  it  was  dragged 
from  the  river  and  photos  were  taken  of  it. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 

Water  Casualties  Mounting 


iia 


From  May  26  to  June  30,  nine  persons  lost  their  lives  from 
drowning  in  streams  within  the  South  Central  Region.  One 
of  the  victims  was  a young  boy  who,  while  swimming  in  the 
Saxton  Dam,  Bedford  County,  dove  into  the  water  and  was 
caught  in  one  of  the  drain  pipes  which  permits  water  to  flow 
through  the  dam.  Another  victim  was  a fisherman  who  suffered 
a heart  attack  while  fishing  in  Aughwick  Creek,  Huntingdon 
County,  and  drowned  in  the  stream.  Two  of  the  victims  were 
boating  enthusiasts  whose  boat  capsized.  One  of  these  victims 
was  on  the  Saxton  Dam,  Bedford  County;  and  the  other  one 
on  the  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County.  The  Juniata 
River,  Juniata  County,  claimed  three  of  these  person’s  lives 
who  drowned  when  their  boat  capsized  during  the  night  while 
the  occupants  were  bow  hunting.  The  other  two  fatalities  were 
fishermen  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  Perry  County,  near 
Marysville;  where,  also,  for  some  unknown  reason  their  boat 
capsized. 

Wardens  within  the  South  Central  Region  are  putting  fort 
a maximum  effort  to  control  the  boating  situation  and  an 
talking  safety  precautions  to  all  persons  following  recreational 
activities  on  our  waters. 

— Harold  Corbin,  Superviso 
South  Central  Region 

Might  Sound  Cheesy! 

He  had  cracker  barrel  cheese,  mild  brick  cheese  and  extri 
sharp  cheddar  cheese,  for  the  ones  with  a taste  for  tfi 
latter.  A Mr.  Lippencott  who  I met  fishing  told  me  that  h 
uses  cheese  at  all  times  of  the  year.  He  also  explained  thai 
he  learned  of  the  cheese  eating  habits  of  trout  while  fishin 
in  California,  where  he  learned  the  secret  from  a relativi 
who  showed  him  how  to  put  it  on  the  hook.  Since  then  hi 
carries  as  part  of  his  fishing  bait  several  varieties  for  th 
fish  with  a taste  for  the  different  kinds,  mild,  cracker  barrel 
sharp  and  extra  sharp,  for  the  most  finicky. 

— Miles  D.  Witt,  Warde: 
Northampton  County 
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Turkey  in  the  “Sticks” 


Duck  Brother — Duck! 


i -i  The  park  at  Grove  City  has 

a flock  of  tame  Mallards  on 
ft**"  the  lake.  One  evening  just  after 

jJflflSS*'’  dark  as  I was  passing  through, 

the  car  in  front  of  me  braked 
suddenly  and  an  approaching 
auto,  came  to  a screeching 
halt. 

When  I could  see  what  was 
going  on,  I discovered  an  old 
drake  and  four  hens  cross- 
ing the  road.  The  lights  confused  them  so  that  they  made 
several  trips  back  and  forth,  tying  up  the  traffic. 

— Richard  Abplanalp,  Warden 
Lawrence  and  Mercer  Counties 


* 


Pan  Fishing  Popular  Family  Sport 

Pan  fishing  at  Pymatuning  Lake  has  been  excellent.  The 
crappies  have  made  up  the  principal  part  of  the  catch.  The 
causeway  between  Espyville  and  Andover,  Ohio  seems  to  be 
the  hot-spot  as  on  weekends  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  more 
than  200  cars  made  up  of  family  groups  fishing  from  the 
rip-rap. 

— Raymond  L.  Hoover,  Warden  Trainee 
Crawford  County 

May  Mean  Special  Regulation 

Boating  is  rapidly  reaching  the  saturation  point  on  many 
of  our  inland  lakes  as  recent  field  trips  to  three  of  these  lakes 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  proved  by  actual  count  that 
there  is  less  than  one  surface  acre  of  water,  per  boat,  if  they 
were  all  operating  at  the  same  time.  This  certainly  calls  for 
extreme  caution  from  every  boat  operator  if  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue under  present  boating  regulations. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


While  patrolling  Bear  Run,  a tributary  to  Slate  Run,  along 
with  Fish  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  and  special  fish  warden 
George  Ritter,  we  noticed  a hen  turkey  sitting  about  three 
feet  off  to  the  side  of  the  road.  At  first  we  thought  it  was 
her  nest  and  that  she  might  be  setting  on  eggs.  We  stopped 
the  car  and  she  walked  away.  There  were  eight  little  ones 
under  her,  all  about  the  size  of  a tea  cup. 

— Leland  E.  Cloos,  Warden 
Tioga  County 


Walleyes  Doing  Good! 

Twenty-one  fishermen  recently  fishing  in  Gordon  Lake, 
Bedford  County,  caught  46  legal  walleyes.  Largest  was  27 
inches  long.  Quite  a number  of  walleyes  less  than  12  inches 
were  caught  and  released,  some  were  tagged,  two  of  them 
in  1956.  The  fish  were  20V4  and  21  inches  long  (these  two 
fish  were  around  twelve  inches  when  tagged). 

— William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 


Fine  Work!  Thank  You 


The  Pine  Creek  Sportsmen’s 
Club  has  come  up  with  an- 
other fine  public  relations 
project,  for  which  they  are 
noted.  They  have  placed,  at 
various  popular  fishing  spots 
along  Pine  and  Caldwell 
Creeks,  many  refuse  containers 
to  encourage  the  public  in 
helping  to  keep  our  county 
clean. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 


Price  Tag 


— $200 

What  $200  worth  of  trout  looks  like  when  they  are 
taken  illegally,  as  two  Madison,  Ohio  youths  learned 
when  they  were  apprehended  with  the  goods  leaving 
the  premises  of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Corry. 

The  “catch,”  all  brown  trout,  which  included  37 
between  three  and  seven  inches  in  length,  and  three 
between  23  and  25  inches,  was  made  in  the  hatchery 
with  a large  hand  net — the  hatcheries  own,  no  less. 
The  Ohioians  remained  the  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  and  the  Fish  Commission  from  7:30  on 
the  evening  of  their  escapade  until  11:45  when  the 
father  of  one  arrived  and  effected  their  release.  In 
addition  to  the  fine,  it  was  recommended  that  their 
fishing  licenses  and  privileges  in  Pennsylvania  be 
revoked  for  one  year.  Wardens  Kenneth  Corey  and 
Harold  Solomon  figured  in  the  case. 
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HOW  DOES  A 

By  DAVID 

How  does  a fish  swim?  Just  by  swimming — some 
may  be  tempted  to  retort,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  as 
that.  There  are  three  ways  of  swimming,  not  all  readily 
obvious  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  in  its  own  strange,  dense, 
heavy  medium  the  fish  is  a continual  miracle  of  loco- 
motion. 

The  three  distinct  swimming  methods  are  first  and 
foremost  by  muscular  movements  of  the  entire  body; 
by  fin  and  tail  movements;  and  by  jet-propulsion  of 
streams  of  water  from  the  gills.  Most  fish  use  all  three 
methods,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  singly. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  a fish  swims  by  moving 
its  fins,  but  in  actual  fact  a fish’s  principal  motive 
force  lies  in  its  elaborately  muscular  body  walls.  The 
fins  play  a very  secondary  role  in  forward  motion  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  fish.  Every  fish  has  a great  body 
mass  of  marvellously  inter-connected  W-shaped  muscle 
segments  reaching  from  gills  to  tail.  These  segments 
are  the  main  portion  of  the  fish  we  eat,  and  without 
their  very  specialized  design  no  fish  could  glide  through 
the  water  as  it  does. 

This  muscular  construction  enables  the  fish  to  move 
forward  in  sinuous  fashion  by  driving  the  resistant 
water  backwards  from  the  body  surface.  The  easy, 
co-ordinated  body  strokes  produce  waves  of  pushed 
back  water.  As  these  pass  along  the  body  alternately 
on  each  side,  successive  parts  of  the  creature’s  body 
are  pressed  against  the  water  and  so  sufficient  forward 
forces  are  produced  to  drive  the  fish  along,  even  against 
currents.  This  successive  contraction  of  the  muscular 
segments  with  its  alternate  pushing  against  the  water 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  way  a skater  pushes  against  the  ice  with 
alternate  legs.  The  faster  the  fish  moves,  the  more 
violent  this  muscular  action  has  to  be,  as  is  immediately 
obvious  to  anyone  watching  any  fish  endeavouring  to 
make  a swift  getaway.  And  the  narrower  and  slimmer 
the  fish,  the  greater  the  size  of  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions, which  are  largest  in  the  eels  and  lampreys.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  side-to-side 
method  of  progression  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
swimming  technique  of  aquatic  animals,  like  porpoises, 
seals  and  whales.  With  a totally  different  body  struc- 
ture, and  the  need  for  continual  replenishments  of  air, 
they  have  found  it  easiest  to  swim  by  a vertical  up- 
and-down  style. 

It  is  this  completely  concentrated  muscular  con- 
struction that  gives  the  fish  its  mastery  of  the  water. 

No  land  creature  has  its  main  motive  force  compacted 
entirely  into  the  body  wall:  instead,  the  forces  are  dis- 
sipated into  limbs — arms,  legs,  wings,  each  with  their 
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own  operative  set  of  muscles.  The  fish  is  really  a single 
complex  unit  whose  every  movement  is  controlled  by 
the  successive  interplay  of  its  linked  muscles  stretching 
from  head  to  tail. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  fish’s  per- 
formance in  its  chosen  habitat.  To  ourselves,  living 
continuously  under  the  law  of  gravity,  water  seems  so 
dense  and  heavily  resistant  to  our  physical  movements 
that  we  tend  to  assume  that  fish  really  achieve  some- 
thing superhuman  when  they  reach  speeds  of  20  or  30 
miles  per  hour  in  it. 

What  we  may  forget  is  that,  compared  with  our  own 
motive  efforts,  the  fish  can  achieve  much  greater 
economy  of  energy.  The  water  in  which  he  lives  has  a 
specific  gravity  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  own  body. 
This  of  course  means  that  most  of  his  weight  is  held 
up  by  the  water,  and  hardly  any  effort  on  his  part  is 
needed  to  support  himself.  By  way  of  example,  a 
twenty-pound  fish  in  salt  water  weighs  only  about  one 
pound,  so  when  he  swims  along  or  rises,  he  has  only  < 
to  lift  one-twentieth  of  his  actual  weight.  In  this  way 
he  can  conserve  almost  all  his  energy  for  swimming 
forward.  It  is  as  if  a man  of  average  weight  found 
himself  on  land  weighing  only  7-8  pounds.  How  agile 
and  mobile  he  too  could  be! 

This  also  explains  why  we  can  catch  a 20-pound 
salmon  on  a line  with  only  a 5-pound  breaking  strain 
— providing  we  gaff  him!  A played  fish  allowed  to  tire 
himself  on  a run  line  actually  does  so  almost  entirely 
by  moving  forward,  not  by  dragging  the  strain. 

Fin  and  tail  movements  play  a comparatively  minor 
role  in  swimming.  For  a long  time  it  was  thought  that 
both  were  of  paramount  importance  to  fish  motion  and 
balance,  but  much  of  this  theory  has  been  exploded  by 
experiment.  Fins  and  tail  aid  forward  progression  and 
play  a small  part  in  maintaining  balance,  but  their 
chief  use  is  in  general  maneuvering  and  steering,  in 
the  countless  delicate  movements — a flick  here,  a glide 
there — that  keep  a fish  on  the  course  he  wants.  They 
help  him  to  dive  or  rise  in  the  water,  and  the  fins 
especially  enable  him  to  remain  motionless  in  one  spot 
whenever  necessary.  As  the  normal  breathing  out  back- 
wards of  water  from  the  gills  tends  to  move  the  fish 
forward,  the  sinuous  back-paddling  of  the  fins  counter- 
acts this  and  keep  the  creature  immobile. 

But  the  importance  of  fins  is  much  smaller  than 
might  be  expected.  Experiments  in  which  the  caudal 
fins  of  certain  tank  fish  were  trimmed  off  with  scissors 
showed  that  they  could  swim  as  well  and  as  fast  as 
unmutilated  fish  of  identical  size  and  kind.  Removal 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  affected  balance  a little  at 
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irst,  but  this  was  soon  got  used  to.  Total  removal  of 
he  fins  did  not  prevent  the  fish  from  swimming 
lormally,  though  it  reduced  maneuverability,  for  many 
ish  find  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  useful  for  sudden 
araking  in  the  water.  For  this  reason,  fish  with  small 
Dr  stiff  pectorals  tend  to  swerve  aside  from  obstacles 
rather  than  stop  suddenly  before  reaching  them.  Black 
and  striped  bass,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  high 
flexible  ventrals  and  pectorals  can  brake  swiftly  and 
2ven  swim  round  in  a flash  as  if  on  a pivot. 

The  third  method  of  swimming,  by  simple  jet-pro- 
pulsion,  is  used  all  the  time  by  a fish  swimming 
normally  forward,  and  as  we  have  seen  has  to  be 
counteracted  when  the  fish  wants  to  remain  stationary. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  also  used  especially  to  aid  a 
sudden  getaway  when  the  fish  has  to  dart  off  at  speed 
from  scratch.  But  its  chief  use  is  confined  to  flatfish 
which  spend  much  time  more  or  less  motionless  on 
the  bottom,  lying  on  one  side.  Most  flatfish  seem  in- 
stinctively to  realize  that  if  they  breathed  with  the 


upper,  exposed  gill,  its  opening  and  closing  would 
betray  their  presence  to  enemies,  for  the  avoidance  of 
which  nature  provides  natural  camouflage.  So  instead 
the  body  is  slightly  arched  and  breathing  is  carried  on 
by  the  lower,  hidden  gill,  which  sends  its  stream  of 
water  along  under  the  back  and  out  by  the  tail.  When 
a flatfish  wants  to  move  off  in  a hurry,  it  simply  sends 
a powerful  stream  of  water  out  through  this  selfsame 
gill,  which  lifts  it  right  off  the  bottom  and  well  away 
to  a good  start.  Jet  propulsion  of  this  kind  enables  all 
flatfish  to  become  instantly  mobile  if  necessary. 

There  is  also  a theory  that  by  closing  one  gill 
chamber  and  sending  a strong  jet  of  water  out  of  the 
other  may  also  enable  heavy  fish  to  turn  easily,  but  of 
all  the  three  swimming  methods  this  one  has  received 
the  least  attention,  and  much  of  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  speculative.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  gills  are  pri- 
marily breathing  organs,  not  swimming  devices.  A 
fish’s  best  swimming  device  is  its  own  marvellously 
designed  body. 


Good  Fishing  Doesn't  Just  Happen  Anymore 


One  of  the  continuing  needs  in  fish  management  is 
to  inventory  the  quantity  of  fish  available  per  acre  of 
fishing  water  at  any  given  time.  This  is  the  standing 
crop. 

It  is  equivalent  to  taking  periodic  inventory  of  the 
canned  goods  on  the  shelves  of  a grocery  store.  The 
grocer  must  know  what  he  has  available  for  his  cus- 
tomers. 

And  so  must  the  fishery  biologist. 

A recent  Kentucky  D-J  (federal  aid  to  sport  fish- 
eries) progress  report  of  investigations  projects  gave 
figures  for  standing  crops  in  selected  farm  ponds  and 
in  Drake’s  Creek. 

For  10  farm  ponds,  calculated  standing  crops  ranged 
from  about  157  to  about  770  pounds  per  acre  of  large- 
mouth  bass,  and  sunfish.  Ponds  located  in  wooded 


watersheds  were  on  the  low  end  of  the  production 
range.  Those  draining  pasture-land  contained  larger 
standing  crops. 

In  Drake’s  Creek  35  species  of  fish  were  encoun- 
tered. It  was  found  that  the  standing  crop  amounted 
to  about  90  pounds  of  fish  per  acre — far  less  than  the 
least  fertile  farm  pond  studied.  Rough  fish  comprised 
83  per  cent,  sport  fish  13  per  cent  and  “forage”  fish  4 
per  cent. 

Obvious  advantages  to  fishing  and  fishermen  are 
evident  in  these  figures  resulting  from  studies  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  modern  fish  management.  Good 
fishing  doesn't  just  happen  any  more.  It  must  be  created 
— by  the  fishery  biologist. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 


A GOOD  MOVIE 

“The  Lake  Erie  Story,”  a 16mm  sound  movie  in 
color  is  now  available  to  clubs  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
film,  running  time  for  which  is  29  minutes,  is  designed 
for  showing  at  clubs,  schools,  civic  organizations  and 
especially  to  conservation  groups. 

It  tells  the  story  of  commercial  fishing  with  interest- 
ing sequences  on  sport  fishing  and  yachting  on  Lake 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Erie,  together  with  related  activities  under  the  Lake's 
surface.  Reveals  how  spawn  is  obtained  for  hatchery 
propagation  and  stocking  inland  lakes  and  streams. 

The  film  may  be  obtained  free  except  for  the  cost 
of  returning  it.  Write  to  the  Ohio  Commercial  Fish- 
ermen’s Association,  Box  120,  Vermilion,  Ohio. 
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Family  Fishing 

As  reported  by  OKLAHOMA  WILDLIFE  recently,  fishing 
is  a leading  family  sport.  This  conclusion  was  attributed  to 
Miss  Carol  Lane,  women’s  travel  director  for  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany. She  ought  to  know  because  she  recently  conducted  a 
36-state  survey  of  family  vacations. 

Miss  Lane  concluded  from  her  study  that  “Taking  the 
family  to  the  lake  for  a week  of  fishing  was  the  most  popular 
pastime  among  inland  families.”  This  was  so  “because  it 
proved  to  be  easy,  fun — and  most  of  all — reasonably  eco- 
nomical.” 

Looks  to  us  as  though  interest  in  fishing  will  be  increasing, 
if  anything,  as  living  costs  and  increasing  leisure  time  climb 
together.  . . . 

What  Recession? 

There’s  one  segment  of  U.  S.  business  (boats  and  such) 
that  keeps  merrily  perking  along  and  expanding  as  fast  as 
it  can — in  contrast  to  many  others  yelling  about  an  eco- 
nomic slump,  unemployment,  tight  money  and  lousy  busi- 
ness conditions. 

Strangely  enough,  this  industry  has  been  tabbed  “luxury” — 
an  ominous  label  carrying  the  implication  of  sudden  demise 
when  things  “get  rough.” 

A West  Coast  manufactory  of  quality  fibreglass  boats  is 
one  example.  They  have  tripled  facilities  in  the  face  of  slack 
ticker  tape  and  are  adding  new  plants.  They  expect  a 200 
per  cent  increase  in  the  next  18  months. 

The  outboard  motor  industry  is  another  example  of  sun- 
shine on  a gloomy  day.  Exhibiting  a healthy  business  in- 
crease for  the  past  several  years,  its  sales  spurt  upward  where 
unemployment  occurs.  Detroit  outboard  dealers  note  that 
their  business  booms  whenever  auto  workers  go  on  strike. 

A manufacturer  of  expensive  fishing  tackle  reports  things 
are  rosy,  too.  He  expects  a 160  per  cent  increase  in  busi- 
ness and  states  that  most  of  the  rush  is  for  his  firm’s  higher- 
priced  merchandise. 

These  examples  indicate  that  people  can  still  afford  to 
pay  for  play,  and  perhaps  this  attitude  may  be  the  cure  for 
our  economic  ills — if  we  really  have  any. — New  York  State 
Conservationist. 

Why  Pay  to  Fish? 

Why  should  I pay  to  fish  and  hunt?  Why  should  I pay 
more  to  fish  and  hunt? 

I want  to  pay  to  fish  and  hunt  because  that  is  the  only 
way  that  I as  a lone  hunter  and  fisherman  can  perpetuate 
even  reasonable  fishing  and  hunting,  not  only  for  myself 
but  my  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  to 
come. 

As  a single  hunter  or  fisherman  I can  do  little  or  nothing, 
but  by  means  of  a hunting  and  fishing  license  I can  join  with 


other  hunters  and  fishermen  to  provide  public  hunting  lands 
and  fishing  waters  and  hire  the  best  experts  in  the  country 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  these  lands  produce  wild- 
life and  these  waters  fruitful  with  fish. 

I know  this  costs  money  and  I know  that  the  more  money 
I provide  the  better  the  job  can  be  done.  I do  not  consider  ' 
it  a hardship  but  an  opportunity  and  privilege  to  be  able  to 
help  to  do  my  part — A Sportsman — Michigan  Out-of-Doors. 

On  Your  Toes!  Sportsmen 

““ — — — 

“If  you’re  interested  in  the  recreational  angle,  you  better 
load  up  your  horse  pistol  and  stand  guard  over  the  waterhole,  j| 
because  somebody’s  going  to  try  and  take  it  away  from  you. 
Don’t  let  them.” 

Thus  a national  magazine  advises  sportsmen  to  be  alert  to 
efforts  to  change  water  laws  in  the  eastern  states.  It  explains: 

“A  water  law  must  come  that  guarantees  all  uses  and  all 
users  the  right  to  be  considered  for  a comprehensive  use- 
plan.  It  must  allot  water  to  serve  best  all  needs  in  proportion 
to  those  needs  and  their  service  to  the  community.” — Sports 
Afield. 

Water  Pollution 

A permanent  injunction  against  the  Anjopa  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Inc.  at  Napanoch,  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  has  been  obtained  by  the  State  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board.  It  is  the  first  to  be  obtained  by  the  Board  for 
violations  of  statutes  prohibiting  pollution  of  waters  in  the 
State. 

The  order,  which  permanently  enjoined  Anjopa  from  oper- 
ating its  plant  “in  contravention  of  lawful  orders  of  the  New 
York  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Board,”  was  signed  by 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Donald  S.  Taylor.  The  plant  has 
not  been  operating  for  several  months. 

The  Anjopa  plant  had  been  discharging  paper  manufac- 
turing waste  and  sewage,  without  treatment,  into  Rondout 
Creek  in  the  Wallkill  River  Drainage  Basin. 

This  legal  step  was  taken  against  the  Company  after  all 
efforts  (begun  in  1953)  failed  to  obtain  correction  through  co- 
operative action. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board  has  “teeth”  and  can  use  them  when  it  has  to. 

Water  Supply  Fishing  Hole 

Onota  Lake,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  that  state’s 
largest  natural  lakes.  It  has  an  area  of  617  acres,  a maxi- 
mum depth  of  64  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  21  feet.  It 
is  a water  supply  for  the  largest  city  in  Western  Massachusetts.  , 

It  has  an  abundance  of  cool,  well-oxygenated  water  suit- 
able for  trout  in  the  critical  late  summer  period.  It  has  been 
heavily  used  for  public  fishing  since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  There  are  two  small  boat  liveries  and  one  public  boat 
launching  site. — Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
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Thoughts  on  Water 

By  BRUCE  F.  STILES,  Director 

Iowa  Conservation  Commission 


When  you  open  the  faucet  at  the  kitchen  sink  to  get 
a glass  of  water  you  seldom  turn  it  on  at  full  force. 
When  you  do  turn  it  wide  open  it  comes  out  in  a tor- 
rent and  discharges  approximately  8 gallons  per  min- 
ute. On  the  average,  the  same  is  true  of  your  bathroom 
faucet. 

When  a faucet  is  open  in  one  of  our  homes  in  Des 
Moines  it  is  discharging  water  taken  from  the  Raccoon 
River.  This  water  is  very  valuable  to  us. 

Probably  there  never  has  been  on  this  earth  or  never 
will  be  any  physical  property  of  such  great  intrinsic 
and  universal  value  to  mankind  as  water.  Since  crea- 
tion man  has  had  an  affinity  for  and  has  been  espe- 
cially attracted  to  streams  and  lakes.  Man  has  sought 
out  our  rivers  and  lakes  in  preference  to  all  other  sites 
as  a place  to  build  his  home. 

Cities  have  been  built  and  flourished  along  water 
courses,  only  to  be  deserted  and  crumble  away  in  ruins 
when  the  water  supply  was  exhausted. 

Water  has  many  uses — some  consumptive  and  some 
non-consumptive.  Our  demand  on  the  available  supply 
is  enormous,  and  that  supply  is  definitely  limited. 


As  our  population  increases  the  supply  will  become 
even  more  limited.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  inevitably 
be  faced  with  the  decision  of  how  our  limited  supply 
of  water  can  best  be  used. 

With  over  a million  acres  of  Iowa  land  in  the  soil  . 
bank  to  curtail  crop  production,  the  use  of  water  for  i 
irrigation  in  Iowa  is  a waste  of  a public  resource. 

Now  let’s  go  back  to  the  kitchen  sink.  Let’s  suppose  , 
you  turned  the  faucet  on  full  force.  If,  after  they  had 
been  running  night  and  day  for  10  years,  you  turned 
off  the  bathroom  faucet,  you  would  still  have  to  leave 
the  tap  at  the  kitchen  sink  running  full  force  for  an- 
other  974  years  to  discharge  the  amount  of  water  that 
has  been  requested  from  Iowa  rivers  and  creeks  for 
one  year’s  use  in  irrigation! 

Present  requests  for  irrigation  water  from  our  rivers 
and  creeks  alone  is  over  4,940,000,000  gallons  per 
year. 

Our  natural  resources  belong  as  much  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  children’s  children  as  they  do  to  us 
and  we  have  no  right  by  anything  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
to  place  their  prerogative  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  water  in  jeopardy. 
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Superhighways  and  Dams 

By  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  new  lakes 
lie  within  reach  of  an  American  public  that  is  literally 
“bursting  the  seams”  of  many  existing  waters  in  its 
mass  movement  to  greater  participation  in  water  sports 
— swimming,  boating  and  skiing  and  fishing. 

These  new  waters  can  become  an  “extra”  at  rela- 
tively little  added  cost  and  with  the  application  of  good 
old  American  ingenuity,  to  the  new  huge  federal- 
state  superhighway  system  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1956. 


THE  CAUSEWAY  on  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  near  Linesville,  Pa. — a 
combination  highway  bed — dam 
breast — from  a point  just  north 
of  the  spillway 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  program  should  turn  the 
thoughts  of  conservationists,  recreationists  and  others 
toward  the  use  of  portions  of  new  highway  fills  at 
strategic  points  for  the  impoundment  of  water.  It  was 
inevitable  because  the  principle  certainly  isn’t  new. 

It  has  been  done  in  a few  places  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  most  notable  being  Pymatuning  causeway 
south  of  Linesville,  in  Crawford  County.  There  the 
highway  fill  constitutes  the  dam.  And  a simple  half- 
moon-shaped spillway  on  the  upstream  side  allows  a 
free  flow  of  water  through  a bridge  archway  that  is 
adequate  to  allow  the  passage  of  anticipated  flood 
water. 

In  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  among  other  states,  a 
number  of  fairly  large  public  recreational  impound- 
ments have  been  built  in  recent  years  where  the  same 
general  principle  of  construction  was  employed. 

In  the  Dakotas,  years  ago,  stock  water  ponds  were 
built  on  ranchlands  with  railroad  fills  utilized  as  the 
impounding  dams. 


The  same  basic  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  scattered 
areas  elsewhere,  with  highway  or  railroad  bed  embank- 
ments being  employed  as  dams  to  impound  water  for  ! 
one  purpose  or  another. 

The  present  surge  of  interest  is  brought  about  in 
part  by  the  nature  of  modern  highway  construction. 
In  older  times,  when  roads  were  built  they  wound  up 
and  over  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  followed  the 
general  contours  of  the  valleys. 

That  isn’t  so  now.  Today,  the 
great  new  multiple  lane  highways 
cut  boldly  through  mountains  and 
fill  the  narrower  sharp  valleys, 
generally  eliminating  the  steep 
climbs  and  descents  of  the  older 
roads. 

In  so  doing,  the  road  builders 
construct  what  almost  amounts  to 
dams  in  many  valley  areas.  They 
are  “almost”  dams,  in  that  there 
are  certain  important  differences 
between  highway  fills  and  earth- 
filled  dams. 

One  difference  is  that  the  earth- 
en dam  needs  more  clay  or  other 
fine-grained  earth  material  than 
does  a highway  fill,  so  water  won’t 
seep  through.  Another  is  the  need 
for  greater  compaction-to  be  rolled 
and  packed  down  tighter  than 
highway  fill,  also  to  guarantee  freedom  from  water 
leakage. 

In  addition,  the  upstream  faces  of  fills  would  have 
to  be  riprapped,  and  spillways  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cially designed,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  fill  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  water  usage. 

Also,  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  northerly  states 
where  frost  is  a problem,  well  known  and  commonly 
employed  techniques  of  using  drains  or  porous  fill 
material  below  the  pavement  slab  undoubtedly  would 
have  to  be  utilized  to  prevent  damage  as  a result  of 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 

Technically,  it  would  appear  that  these  differences, 
in  themselves,  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  overcome 
where  terrain  and  water  conditions  are  right  for  the 
creation  of  needed  and  desirable  impoundments. 

Can  the  People  Be  Brought  Together? 

When  highways  engineers  plan  roads,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  think 
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of  roads  almost  exclusively.  This  is  their  specialty  and 
their  official  mission.  Likewise,  when  a water  impound- 
ment is  the  primary  objective,  the  dam  building 
agencies  seldom  have  official  reason  to  think  of  roads, 
except  for  access. 

Now  events  have  occurred  that  seem  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  thinking  of  both  the  road  builders  and  the  dam 
builders. 

The  federal  Congress  has  authorized  a superhighway 
(construction  program  to  cost  many  billions  of  dollars, 
j At  least  40,000  miles  of  multiple  lane  roadways  are 
to  be  built,  over  a period  of  ten  years  or  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and, 
in  the  West,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are 
building  dams  at  a cost  of  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  for  flood  control,  hydro-electric  power,  irrigation, 
istream  flow  regulation,  and  other  purposes. 

Are  there  places  where  it  would  be  feasible  and 
proper  to  get  these  two  types  of  agencies  together? 

If  it  is,  and  if  it  can  be  done,  then  the  time  for  so 
doing  seems  to  be  now.  The  two  programs — highway 
building  and  dam  building — are  proceeding  under  pres- 
sures from  several  directions,  as  fast  as  manpower  and 
appropriated  money  will  allow.  And  it  costs  both  time 
and  money  to  revise  and  modify  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, for  either  a road  or  a dam. 

When  construction  money  is  appropriated  by  either 
a state  legislature  or  the  Congress,  it  usually  is  for  a 
specific  project  or  program,  with  the  details  pretty  well 
spelled  out. 

Water  Impoundment  Is  Badly  Needed 

Impounded  water  is  desperately  needed  in  some 
places  now,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  in  far 
imore  areas  in  a relatively  few  years.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  need  can  readily  be  demonstrated,  and  for  a wide 
variety  of  worthy  purposes. 

Recreational  water  is  at  a premium  in  many  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Water  is  needed  for  municipal, 
industrial  and  agricultural  purposes.  In  some  areas, 
flood  prevention  and  control  might  be  helped  along 
materially  by  multiple  purpose  impoundments.  The  low 
summer  flows  of  strategic  streams  could  be  increased 
by  releases  from  properly  located  impoundments.  In 
this  day  of  highly  efficient  steam  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  impending  widespread  commercial  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  power,  hydro-electric  power  pro- 
duction from  most  Pennsylvania  streams  appears  to  be 
on  its  way  out  as  a major  source  of  current,  but  there 
might  be  a few  places  where  this,  too,  could  and  would 
be  a legitimate  use  of  a new  dam. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
recreational  uses  of  impounded  waters,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Commonwealth's  fishermen  and  boaters. 


It  does  recognize,  however,  the  other  legitimate  uses  of 
impounded  water,  and  has  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
speaking  boldly  in  favor  of  appropriate  impoundment 
if  the  activities  for  which  it  has  legal  responsibility  are 
not  harmed  thereby. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  water  now,  and  the 
inevitable  future  demand  that  our  growing  human  pop- 
ulation, increasing  industrialization  and  intensified 
farming  will  bring,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  examine 
closely  every  possibility  that  presents  itself  for  meeting 
the  Commonwealth’s  and  the  nation's  needs? 

A few  tentative  steps  have  been  taken  here  and  there 
toward  focusing  attention  on  the  possibilities  of  im- 
poundments in  the  new  highway  program. 

In  March,  1957,  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly 
adopted  a resolution  asking  Congress  that  highway 
fills  be  utilized  at  suitable  places  to  form  impounding 
dams  along  the  proposed  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
and  other  super-highways  traversing  that  state. 

And,  in  September,  1957,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
adopted  a resolution  favoring  the  use  of  highway  fill 
areas  for  water  impoundment  purposes,  and  specifically 
asking  that  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  undertake  investigations  to  deter- 
mine their  feasibility.  This  has  not  taken  place. 

Some  Difficulties  Are  Obvious 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  some  tremendous  hurdles 
would  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  get  a program 
going  along  the  lines  herein  outlined.  For  instance: 

1 . Getting  the  approval  of  the  federal  and  state 
agencies  concerned  would  be  a major  achievement. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  question  the  desir- 
ability of  change,  and  a major  change  in  many  things 
and  attitudes  certainly  is  envisioned  here.  There  is  now 
no  one  in  the  federal  or  state  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned who  is,  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
even  remotely  interested  in  what  has  been  proposed 
here.  It  is  new,  and  strange,  to  the  two  major  federal 
dam  building  agencies  that  have  been  named,  and  to 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  also  has 
certain  water  impounding  functions.  It  is  new  and 
strange  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  And, 
at  the  level  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  it  may  not  be 
entirely  new,  it  at  least  has  not  up  to  now  been  pushed 
by  any  agency. 

2.  Faws  undoubtedly  would  have  to  be  amended  to 
permit  the  needed  collaboration. 

This  would  be  true  at  both  federal  and  state  levels. 
A special  study  no  doubt  would  be  needed  to  determine 
just  what  laws  would  have  to  be  changed,  and  to  what 
extent,  before  a highway  dams  program  as  outlined 
could  be  initiated. 
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3.  Highway  engineers  have  a certain  hesitancy  to- 
ward letting  large  bodies  of  water  lap  at  their  high- 
way fills. 

Floods,  erosion,  washouts  and  trouble  in  general 
usually  will  be  associated  by  highway  engineers  with 
water  that  stands  against  their  roads. 

4.  Highway  officials  concerned  with  traffic  safety 
often  fear  that  persons  would  be  distracted  by  scenic 
waters  and  be  involved  in  accidents. 

What  automobile  driver  hasn’t  noticed  that  often 
bridges  across  rivers  are  so  built  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  over  the  concrete  and  view  the  aquatic 
scenery?  Isn’t  this  tendency  a reflection  of  the  efforts 
of  the  road  engineers  to 
confine  the  driver’s  atten- 
tion to  the  road  itself,  with- 
out scenic  distractions  that 
may  make  him  careless? 

Can  the  Obstacles  Be 
Overcome? 

All  the  obstacles  in  the 
numbered  paragraphs  have 
a certain  amount  of  valid- 
ity. However,  if  these  are 
the  chief  drawbacks,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  be  overcome.  To 
overcome  them  will  require 
at  least  the  following: 

(a)  A keen  interest  in 
pursuing  the  subject,  on  the 
part  of  an  influential  in- 
dividual or  several  persons, 
or  groups,  determined  to 
get  all  the  needed  answers. 

It  is  elementary  that  this 
must  take  place.  Otherwise, 
determining  whether  the 
central  proposition  is  feasi- 
ble remains  “everybody’s 
business,”  and  the  truthful 
old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
“what  is  everybody’s  busi- 
ness is  nobody’s  business,” 
would  apply.  Some  one, 
or  some  influential  group,  must  take  a positive  interest, 
or  the  answers  likely  will  never  be  provided. 

(b)  In  addition  to  statutory  coordination,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  application  of  practical  engineering 
imagination  and  creative  thinking  would  be  needed. 

Through  this  sort  of  thing  could  come  the  answers 
to  the  third  and  fourth  questions  posed  above.  It  will 
take  engineering  skill  to  find  the  places  along  the  new 
superhighways  where  water  and  terrain  conditions  are 
suitable  for  the  impoundments,  and  ingenuity  in  design 
will  be  necessary  so  that  safe  and  practical  impound- 


ments might  be  created  without  danger  to  the  roads. 

As  for  the  traffic  safety  problem,  this  would  seem  not 
to  be  insurmountable.  The  impoundment  approaches 
could  be  boldly  marked  with  appropriate  cautioning 
signs.  Then,  there  could  be  turnouts  and  overlook 
parking  areas  at  one  or  both  ends  of  each  highway  dam 
where  motorists  wishing  to  view  the  water  scene  may 
stop  in  safety.  This  sort  of  thing  is  done  regularly  in 
other  scenic  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  has  seen 
many  such  turnouts  and  parking  lots  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  and  elsewhere,  and  there 
are  a few  such  in  Pennsylvania.  One  that  comes  to 
mind  readily  is  the  scenic  area  on  U.  S.  Route  322 

overlooking  the  Bald  Eagle 
Valley  northwest  of  State 
College. 

Finally,  someone  is  going 
to  ask  quickly  from  what 
source  the  money  will 
come.  That  shouldn’t  be 
too  hard  to  answer.  The 
road  building  part  of  the 
cost  should  come  from  the 
present  sources  of  road 
building  money.  The  dam 
building  portion  should 
likewise  come  from  where 
dam  building  money  now  is 
found. 

Is  flood  control  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  build- 
ing of  a highway  fill  dam? 
Then  let  federal  flood  con- 
trol money  be  spent  for  the 
dam  aspects  of  fill  construc- 
tion, and  let  the  Army 
Engineers  add  their  talents 
in  the  selection  of  the  loca- 
tions, design  of  structure, 
and  so  on. 

Is  public  water  supply  a 
legitimate  part?  Then  let 
the  benefiting  communities, 
and  industries,  contribute 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance. 

Is  aquatic  recreation  a substantial  part?  The  Fish 
Commission  might  be  able  to  apply  some  Dingell- 
Johnson  allotments  or  other  funds  for  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  cost. 

Would  a highway  fill  dam  have  a legitimate  place  in 
a small  watershed  soil  and  moisture  conservation  pro- 
gram under  existing  law?  It  so,  let  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  benefited  landowners  partici- 
pate in  an  equitable  fashion. 

No  doubt  a lot  of  chin  scratching  would  be  necessary 


& . 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
HARRISBURG 

July  21,  1953 


Mr.  William  Voigt,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Mr.  Voigt: 


At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Highways  Lewis  M.  Stevens 
I have  read  with  interest  your  article  concerning  superhighways  and  dams. 
Your  proposition  is  timely  and  has  considerable  merit.  Provision  for  as 
many  recreational  water  areas  as  possible  would  greatly  enhance  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  is  bearing  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  superhighway  construction  in  the  Interstate  System,  it  would 
seem  that  the  lead  in  this  program  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Once  that  agency  is  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  idea  and  urges  and  supports  State  efforts  in  that  direction, 
I am  certain  that  portions  of  the  1,5^5  miles  of  superhighways  in  Penn- 
sypvania  will  become  water  impounding  sites. 

All  of  the  Interstate  System  in  Pennsylvania  is  under 
location  study,  design  or  construction.  Even  though  the  program  was  to 
run  16  years  from  1956*  it  is  obvious  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done, 
action  must  come  soon. 

Highway  designers  are  moving  slowly,  but  inevitably, 
away  from  the  proposition  that  a highway  can  be  detached  from  the  rest 
of  its  environment.  The  Department  of  Highways*  new  unit.  The  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research,  was  established  with  one  of  its  chief  functions 
to  make  certain  that  highwajrs  conserve  land  as  well  as  use  it.  The 
office  is  concerned  about  the  necessity  of  setting  aside  areas  for 
recreational  use.  For  this  reason  the  office,  headed  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Highways  Carl  W.  Wild,  would  be  the  agency  in  this  Department  through 
which  a water  impounding  program  can  be  processed. 

I hope  that  your  article  will  lead  to  something  worth- 
while for  this  Commonwealth. 

Sincerely  yours 


William  J.'  Dougherty 
Publicity  Director 


WJDsify 
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in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  equity  and  financial  respon- 
sibility in  all  cases,  but  would  this  be  impossible  of 
fair  determination? 

There  are  far  reaching  implications,  and  ramifi- 
cations, in  the  proposition.  They  may  be  so  complex 


and  difficult  as  to  require  persistent  effort  to  reach 
good  conclusions  and  decisions. 

But  the  proposition  is  darned  intriguing!  It  deserves 
mature  consideration.  Are  any  who  have  read  this  far 
interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  further? 


As  a result  of  initiative  taken  by  West  Virginia,  an  unnamed  “high 
official”  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  reported  in  the  August,  1958, 
Bulletin  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  as  saying  the  following  in  connection 
with  the  general  types  of  superhighway  fill  dams  referred  to  in  the  accom- 
panying article: 

“The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  have  no  objection  to  such  projects 
if  specifications  were  approved  by  federal  highway  engineers.” 


Brass 


Captain  Albert  R.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  Intelligence  Officer,  5I2th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing,  New  Castle  County  Air  Base, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  presents  intelligence  briefing  to  his 
Wing’s  flying  officers  prior  to  paratrooper  and  heavy 
equipment  air  drop  of  men  and  material  of  the 
famed  82nd  airborne  division  on  DROP  ZONE 
SALERNO  at  the  huge  Fort  Bragg.  No.  Carolina 
Military  Reservation.  The  1200  member  “Delaware 
Valley  Wing”  with  which  Captain  Hinkle  serves  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  S.  Bagley,  recently  com- 
pleted two  weeks’  active  duty  training  during  which 
hundreds  of  paratroopers  and  heavy  equipment  were 
dropped  in  training  missions  designed  to  make  the 
reservists  “combat  ready.” — U.  S.  Air  Force  Photo. 

which  in  part  reads:  bombardier  and  navigator,  8th  Air 
Force,  European  Theatre,  shot  down  over  Germany  on 
10th  Combat  mission,  prisoner  of  war — 1 year. — C. 
R.  Glover. 


Doubling 

In 


In  fact,  Albert  R.  Hinkle, 
fr.,  of  Clearfield  triples  in 
)rass.  He  is  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  “brass”  by  virtue 
>f  being  a member  of  the 
Commission,  serving  as  its 
/ice-President  for  a third 
'ear. 


He  is  also  “brass”  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
is  is  disclosed  beneath  the  picture. 

And  as  an  insurance  adjustor  in  a prominent  Clear- 
ield  County  insurance  agency,  he  may  rightfully  be 
>laced  in  that  same  level  in  his  “civilian”  role. 

Though  he  has  never  said  as  much,  there’s  only  one 
hing  wrong  with  all  this.  Like  most  men  of  wide 
nterests  and  endeavors,  precious  little  time  is  left  for 
he  things  they  like  most  to  do.  In  his  case  it’s  fishing. 

Hinkle  joined  the  Fish  Commission  when  his  ap- 
>ointment  by  Governor  Leader  was  confirmed  by  the 
ienate  on  June  1,  1955.  His  term  extends  to  January 
, 1963.  He  represents  the  area  embracing  Cameron, 
| Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 
ind  Potter  counties. 

As  Captain  Hinkle,  there’s  a World  War  II  record 
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Teaching  ’em  Young 


Whatever  else  some  600  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  8 and  1 3 did  with  their  recent  summer  hiatus 
from  the  halls  of  learning  in  Erie,  each  sandwiched 
in  one  week  of  day  camp  conducted  by  The  General 
Electric  Activities  Association  of  that  city  perched 
atop  Pennsylvania’s  “chimney.” 

Sixty  youngsters  a week  for  eight  weeks  starting 
last  June  23.  therein  engaged  in  a schedule  of  diver- 
sified and  expertly  supervised  activities  and  instruction 
that  left  but  one  thing  to  be  desired — there  should 
have  been  more  of  the  same  enjoyed  by  more  young- 
sters. And  even  that  might  happen  next  year  or  the 
next,  because  in  the  eight  years  since  the  GEAA  in- 
itiated the  project  it  has  grown  in  every  respect. 

This  year’s  agenda  included  sessions  of  games  rang- 
ing from  checkers  to  softball,  of  handicrafts  to  hikes, 
of  movies  to  bus  trips,  of  first  aid  and  fish  and  game 
conservation.  All  were  conducted  by  a camp  staff  of 
8,  each  a specialist  presiding  over  the  sessions  devoted 
to  their  respective  fields. 

District  Fish  Warden  Harold  L.  Soloman  again  this 
year  stood  front  and  center  before  the  weekly  fish  con- 
servation “class.”  His  presentations  included  discus- 


Harold “Whitey”  Solomon,  popular  Erie  County  Fish 
Warden  keeps  his  audience  on  the  edge  of  their 
seats  as  he  talks  about  fish  and  fishing.  These  youngsters 
are  a few  of  the  approximately  600  who  attended  day 
camping  sessions  this  summer  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  General  Electric  Activities  Association  of  Erie. 
Solomon  gave  his  talk  to  eight  separate  groups  during 
the  summer.  Did  we  say  he  kept  the  kiddies  on  the  edge 
of  their  seats?  Looks  as  though  at  least  one  was  kept 
interested  on  the  edge  of  the  piano  too.  Photo  by  Bill 
Walsh. 

sions,  some  illustrated,  on  various  phases  of  fish  and 
fishing,  including  fish  identification  with  preserved 
specimens.  His  charges  also  were  schooled  on  the  laws 
attending  the  sport.  Those  interested  in  more  detailed' 
information  were  further  armed  with  literature. 

Game  conservation  shared  equal  billing  during  the 
camp  weeks  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Roger  Wolz.  The  entire  project  was  under  Dave 
Coryell,  Recreation  Director  of  the  GEAA. 

It’s  a promise  that  there  will  be  another  camp  next 
year.  And  it’s  a promise  that  the  Fish  Commissior 
will  continue  in  its  established  role. — C.  R.  Glover. 
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Governor  Leader 

Takes  A Hand 


Governor  George  M.  Leader  on  August  1,  1958 
announced  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Vehicle  Safety  to  join  with  the  State  Fish 
Commission  “in  developing  a stronger  and  more  en- 
forceable program  for  making  the  Commonwealth’s 
waterways  safer  for  every  motorboat,  fishing  and  swim- 
ming enthusiast  in  the  State. 

“The  phenomenal  growth  of  motor  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania within  the  past  few  years  has  made  it  impera- 
tive that  we  reappraise  the  boating  laws  and  make 
them  more  efficient. 

“I  am  asking  this  committee  on  Water  Vehicle 
Safety  to  come  up  with  recommendations,  not  only 
for  improved  standards  for  safety,  but  also  to  suggest 
changes  to  simplify  and  make  more  realistic  and  en- 
forceable Pennsylvania’s  law  relating  to  boating.  These 
latter  suggestions  will  be  presented  to  the  1959  Legis- 
lature. 

“Our  Fish  Commission  already  has  spent  many 
months  of  hard  exploratory  effort  on  this  subject.  It 
is  my  hope  that  together  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Water  Vehicle  Safety  Committee  will  arrive  at  full 
solution  to  this  most  pressing  problem. 

“Since  1950  the  number  of  licensed  motorboats  in 
Pennsylvania  has  just  about  trebled.  This  has  resulted 
in  congestion  on  most  of  our  waterways. 

“The  committee  members,  representing  those  locales 
where  boating  is  popluar,  will  also  be  asked  to  rec- 

Iommend  a program  of  standardized  markings  for  chan- 
nels and  underwater  hazards.  These  markers  will  then 
be  made  available  for  use  in  their  areas.” 

Harry  H.  Brainerd,  of  Pittsburgh,  Executive  Man- 
ager of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council,  has 
been  asked  by  Governor  Leader  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  new  committee  on  water  vehicles  safety.  It  was 
Mr.  Brainerd  who  sparked  the  idea  for  a system  of 
volunteer  river  patrolmen  for  the  heavily  congested 
waters  in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

These  volunteer  patrolmen  were  drawn  from  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  or  the  U.  S. 
Power  Squadron.  Working  on  an  unpaid  basis,  these 
patrolmen  have  policed  the  waterways  for  unlawful 
boating  practices.  Where  an  arrest  and  fine  was  in 
order,  these  volunteers  reported  the  violator  to  the 
uniformed  fish  warden  who  took  the  necessary  enforce- 
ment action. 


The  greater  Pittsburgh  system  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  three  years  it  has  been  in  use,  and  re- 
cently was  adopted  in  modified  form  for  application 
in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  area. 

"This  is  just  one  of  the  steps  a forward  looking 
boating  group  can  take  in  working  out  a problem  in 
areas  where  congestion  and  improper  boating  tech- 
niques have  developed,”  Governor  Leader  said.  “The 
Fish  Commissions  stands  ready  to  implement  such 
action  whenever  it  is  workable  and  proper. 

“We  are  also  urging  local  municipalities  with  suit- 
able water  front  sites  to  assist  the  State  by  providing 
boat  launching  ramps  and  parking  lots  with  easy  in- 
gress and  egress  to  the  water,”  Governor  Leader  said. 
“These  will  be  cooperative  development  programs  in 
association  with  the  Fish  Commission. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  outstanding  group  of  well- 
qualified  men  who  have  volunteered  to  contribute  their 
time  to  this  Water  Vehicle  Safety  Committee  will 
join  the  Fish  Commission  in  developing  an  improved 
set  of  safety  standards  which  will  insure  greater  boating 
safety  and  pleasure  for  everyone  who  uses  Pennsylva- 
nia’s waterways.” 

Members  of  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Vehicle  Safety  are: 

Harry  Brainerd,  executive  manager,  Pennsylvania 
Safety  Council,  Pittsburgh;  Roger  W.  Clipp,  general 
manager,  Radio  and  Television  Division,  Triangle  Pub- 
lications, Ardmore;  Thomas  Darlington,  executive  sec- 
retary, Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River, 
Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg;  M.  C. 
Delano,  circulation  manager,  The  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
and  Commodore  of  the  Duncannon  Yacht  Club,  Dun- 
cannon;  Steve  C.  Emanuel,  supervisor,  elementary 
schools,  and  president,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmens  Clubs,  Wilkes-Barre;  E.  E.  Freeland, 
owner,  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Conneaut  Lake;  Mark  P. 
Galetti,  business  manager,  Cadillac-Oldsmobile  agency 
and  director.  West  Branch  Motor  Boat  Association, 
Williamsport;  Harold  “Jack”  Metzger,  president,  Dela- 
ware River  Yachtmen’s  League  2222  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

R.  W.  Moody,  Past  Commodore  of  Berks  Boating 
Club,  Metropolitan-Edison  Co.,  Reading;  O.  D.  Ship- 
ley,  Director,  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  Department 
of  Revenue,  Harrisburg;  John  Smicker,  manager,  Hotel 
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Traylor  and  president,  Frick  Boating  Club,  Allentown; 
George  A.  Smith,  co-sponsor  and  operator  of  Phila- 
delphia Motor  Boat  and  Sportsman’s  Show,  230 
Haverford  Avenue,  Swarthmore;  Benjamin  Staley,  Com- 
modore of  Lake  Clark  Boat  Club,  Florin;  Robert  E. 


Synnestvedt,  insurance  broker  and  director  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  Yacht  Club,  Jenkintown;  Hon.  William 
Voigt,  Jr.,  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg;  Kenneth  Williams,  managing  edi- 
tor, Meadville  Tribune,  Meadville. 


GILBERT  the  GUIDE 

SR  VS 


IN  ORDER  TO 
BOATING  , 
BE  SURE  OUR 


FIRST  : READ 

AND  HEED  PENNA  . 
MOTOR  BOAT  LAWS  . 

LIGHTS  FOR  NIGHT 
TIME  BOATING. 

CARRV  OARS  IN  CASE 
THE  MOTOR  CONKS  OUT 

LIFE  SEAT  OR 
JACKET  FOR 
EACH  PERSON. . 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 
CLAMPED  TO 
UNDER  SIDE 
OF  SEAT . 


TIGHTLY 

capped 

GAS  CAN 
UNDER 
SEAT  . . 

NO  SMOKING 
WHILE 
RE-FUELING  . 
WIPE  UP  ANY 
SPILLED 
GAS  AT 
ONCE  . 


SAFE  ? PLEASANT  BOATING ! 


HAVE  SAFE 
WE  MUST 
BOATS  ARE 
I 


J 


m 


BOAT  SHOULD  BE  OF 
STURDV  CONSTRUCTION  . 
MAKE  REPAIRS  BEFORE 
VOU  USE  IT . 


ANCHOR  { ROPE 
NEATLY  STOWED 
UNDER  DECK  OR 
SEAT  . 


TACKLE  BOXES 
AND  OTHER 
GEAR  STOWED 
UNDER  SEATS 
WHEN  NOT  IN 
USE  . 

_ SLATS  $ 

DECK  PAINTED 
WITH  NON  - 
SKID  PAINT. 

DON'T  OVER 
POWER  - USE 
MOTOR 

RECOMMENDED 
8V  BOAT 
MAKER . 


John  F.  Clark 
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Back  Yard 
Bait 


y WILLIAM  C.  BLIZZARD 

Associate  Editor 
Outdoor  Nebraska 

Courtesy  of  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission) 


THESE  WORMS  may  look  like 
a squirmy  mess  but  to  hungry  fish 
they  spell  “ham  and  eggs.” 


Fish  like  worms.  Birds  and  many  mammals  like 
worms.  Other  worms  like  worms.  And  fishermen  like 
worms — at  least  to  fish  with.  I here  refer  to  the  earth- 
worm, phylum  Annelida,  a popular  bait  on  any  stream 
or  lake.  The  earthworm  is  easy  to  transport,  fairly  easy 
to  keep  alive  for  long  periods,  has  no  teeth  or  claws  to 
bite  or  scratch,  and  does  not  scream  when  pierced  by 
the  hook. 

The  earthworm  is  called  an  annelid,  from  the  Latin 
annelus,  meaning  “little  ring,”  because  of  the  many 
small  segments  of  which  its  body  is  composed.  He/ 
she/it  comes  in  several  delicious  sizes,  from  tiny  fel- 


lows to  huge  rope-like  monsters  seven  feet  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Nebraskans  needn't  worry  about  the 
latter,  for  they  are  native  to  Ecuador  and  Australia. 
There  the  fishermen  have  been  known  to  go  around 
bragging  about  the  big  bait  that  got  away. 

All  earthworms  have  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics, though  zoology  texts  do  not  offer  information  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  larger  types  as  fish  bait. 

The  upsurge  in  number  of  fishermen,  estimated  to- 
day at  20,000,000  in  the  United  States,  is  not  only 
inducing  deafness  in  sporting-goods  dealers,  from  lis- 
tening to  clanging  cash  registers,  but  is  putting  pres- 


EARTHWORM  egg  cap- 
sules, from  each  of  which 
will  hatch  several  worms, 
here  compared  with 
penny. 
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sure  on  the  earthworm  population.  Dealers  all  over  the 
country  raise  worms  by  the  millions.  And  many  fisher- 
men are  growing  their  own  in  back  yards  or  basements. 
Given  a mild  climate,  adequate  moisture  and  fertile 
soil,  the  earthworm  happily  multiplies,  heedless  of  the 
hook  which  lies  in  his  future. 

The  garden  variety  of  earthworm  makes  excellent 
bait,  but  is  not  so  prolific  as  those  developed  by  com- 
mercial dealers.  Or  so  the  commercial  dealers  say,  and 
my  experience  confirms  their  allegation.  I have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  four  types  of  worm.  There 
is  the  stink-worm,  a frequenter  of  manure  piles.  He  has 
marked  B.O.  and  a red  complexion,  but  the  fish  bite 
him  all  the  same.  There  is  the  garden  worm,  about 
two  to  four  inches  long,  a pale  fellow,  plentiful  in  the 
spring,  but  hard  to  find  during  the  summer. 

Another  variety  is  the  leafworm,  sometimes  six 
inches  long,  the  most  active  of  all  earthworms.  You 
may  find  him  under  leaves  by  raking  away  in  the  black 
humus  with  your  hands.  Or  use  your  feet,  if  you  wish. 
It’s  all  the  same  to  the  leafworm. 

The  leafworm,  unfortunately,  is  not  so  plentiful 
everywhere  as  he  was  in  one  location  I used  to  know, 
where  you  could  pick  up  thousands  in  a couple  of 
hours.  I tried  to  raise  him  in  captivity,  but  had  little 
success,  for  he  lives  close  to  the  surface  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  breed  in  outdoor  pits.  In  the  Bronx  Zoo  in 
New  York  City,  however,  the  duck-billed  platypus  is 
fond  of  the  leafworm,  and  his  keepers  feed  him  by 
raising  their  own,  so  it  can  be  done. 

Then  there  is  the  night  crawler,  sometimes  almost  a 
foot  long,  described  by  zoologists  under  the  awesome 
name  of  Lumbricus  terrestris.  I have  managed  to  breed 
these  worms  in  captivity,  using  tile  and  concrete  pits. 
Fish  like  these  big  worms,  but  they  have  never  much 
appealed  to  the  writer,  being  rather  slothful  by  nature, 
and  hardly  even  squirming  when  touched  by  the  hook. 

I have  also  seen  and  captured  another  of  the  anne- 


CLOSE-UP  of  night  crawler  reveals  segments  and 
clitellum. 


lids,  a long,  skinny  fellow  that  can  run  like  a pheasant. 
But  he  seems  rather  rare,  and  is  entirely  too  thin  for 
use  in  average  fishing.  He  might  do,  possibly,  for  very 
thin  fish. 

From  a practical  point  of  view,  it  is  probably  better 
to  buy  hybrid  worms  from  a dealer  to  start  your  batch 
of  future  bait.  Garden  worms  simply  do  not  multiply 
fast  enough.  Get  a thousand  or  two  adult  worms  and 
put  them  in  small  boxes  in  a basement  or  any  other 
place  where  they  are  protected  from  sun,  rats  and 
moles.  Moles  love  earthworms,  and  will  eat  you  right 
out  of  house  and  home,  speaking  earthworm-wise. 

Procure  a larger  box,  full  of  loose,  rich  earth,  into 
which  you  will  put  your  newly  hatched  “wormlets”  a 
few  weeks  after  you  get  your  supply  of  adults.  Leave  | 
the  adults  in  their  original  box.  After  awhile,  the  little 
worms  will  in  turn  become  adults  and  you  will  be 
forced  to  build  or  buy  other  breeder  boxes.  If  you  have 


THIS  BAIT  pit,  about  9 x 12  feet,  can  hold  125,000 
worms.  Lower  photo  shows  leafworms. 
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really  good  luck  with  your  breeding  you  may  have  to 
?uild  another  basement.  Worms  have  no  self-control 
whatever. 

Worms  are  hermaphroditic,  or  monoecious,  which- 
ever term  you  prefer.  If  you  don’t  like  either,  don’t 
blame  the  worm.  He  and  she  can’t  help  it.  I say  “he 
ind  she”  advisedly,  for  you  can’t  accurately  say  Mr. 
Worm  or  Mrs.  Worm.  Each  worm  is  both.  This  may 
sound  confusing,  but  the  worm  seems  to  understand, 
and  that’s  what  monoecious  means.  Both  sexes  are 
present  in  one  individual. 

It  takes  two  worms,  however,  to  produce  the  tiny 
;gg-shaped  capsule  from  which  little  worms  hatch.  By 
:he  way,  the  band  around  a worm  is  called  the  clitel- 
um,  and  is  a part  of  the  reproductive  system.  The 
presence  of  the  band  indicates  a mature  worm,  its 
absence  a relative  infant. 

You  don’t  have  to  use  separate  breeder  boxes  for 
:he  adults  and  another  for  the  egg  capsules,  but  it  is 
ane  workable  system.  You  may  use  any  large  box, 
ightly  made  to  keep  your  livestock  from  escaping.  The 
:gg  capsules  are  small,  but  visible  to  the  unclad  eye, 
•esembling  tiny  goose-berries.  As  many  as  12  or  13 
hreadlike  worms  may  hatch  from  the  capsule. 

You’ll  have  to  feed  your  worms.  They  like  table 
scraps,  coffee  grounds,  milk,  cooked  oatmeal  and 
;yrup,  to  mention  a few  favored  items.  Place  the  food 
an  top  of  the  soil  and  dig  it  under  a little  with  your 
ingers.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  soggy. 

When  you  dig  worms  for  bait,  use  your  hands  or  a 
fork.  An  edged  instrument  may  kill  your  worms.  Actu- 


WORM  MAY  be  hooked  by  passing  point  through 
head  and  body,  or  balled  up  as  at  extreme  right  for 
catfish  or  bullheads. 


ally,  a severed  worm  may  grow  a new  head  or  tail, 
but  it  is  not  a wise  idea  to  cut  your  worms  in  half  to 
double  your  supply.  It  doesn’t  always  work.  And  one 
tail  has  been  known  to  grow  another  tail  at  its  oppo- 
site end,  a most  disagreeable  situation.  The  opposite 
dilemma,  however,  having  a head  at  either  end  and  no 
tail,  is  not  a happier  circumstance. 

You  can  raise  your  own  worms,  for  I’ve  done  it,  and 
I don’t  have  an  especially  wormy  thumb.  But  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  think  in  terms  of  making  money 
from  it.  Some  dealers  earn  excellent  incomes  from 
worms,  but  the  average  person  will  find  it  not  an  easy 
way  to  wealth,  as  is  sometimes  implied  by  glowing 
advertisements.  But  you  can  grow  your  own  bait.  And 
worms  are  not  just  bait,  they  are  often  the  most  excel- 
lent bait  procurable. 

For  fish  like  worms.  Birds  and  many  mammals  like 
worms.  Other  worms  like  worms.  And  fishermen — but 
that,  I believe,  is  where  I came  in. 


The  Twilight  of  Another  Trout  Season 

By  Gerald  C.  Blinzley 


Soon  the  gentle  bubbling  of  our  favorite  trout  stream 
vvill  fade  once  again  into  our  memory  reservoir  for  the 
ong  winter. 

As  the  Autumn  winds  turn  our  forests  into  the  fes- 
:ive  colors  of  Fall  we  know  that  our  most  pleasant 
pastime  is  fast  coming  to  a close. 

Why  must  this  be?  Why  can’t  we  have  the  one  thing 
we  like  to  do  so  much  continue  through  the  year?  The 
reason  is  called  fish  management  which  gives  us  better 
fishing  each  season.  But  try  as  we  may  to  cover  up 
with  technical  terms  the  one  reason  remains;  our  most 
sought  after  friend,  the  trout,  needs  a rest. 

That  big  fellow  in  whose  jaw  you  let  a choice  fly 
las  to  have  time  to  heal.  The  little  trout  just  over 
legal  size  need  a rest  too  as  they  are  tired  of  chasing 
lies  and  ending  up  sometimes  in  the  hands  of,  not  too 
gentle  a fisherman.  And  your  favorite  rod  which  pulled 


so  many  stubborn  trout  from  the  rushing  waters  is  in 
need  of  a rest. 

But  it  goes  deeper  than  all  the  reasonable  reasons  it 
goes  to  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that  all  good  things 
must  soon  run  into  the  ground. 

Our  pool  with  that  branch  hanging  just  out  of  reach 
so  that  most  of  our  casts  are  wrong  would  soon  be- 
come a thing  to  hate  rather  than  something  to  be  in 
competition  with.  The  evening  rise  would  turn  into 
an  event  that  would  mark  the  close  of  a day  without 
a full  creel. 

Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  the  twilight  of  another  trout 
season  we  too  would  turn  trout  fishing  into  a hardship 
instead  of  the  means  of  an  end  for  our  ragged  nerves, 
in  this,  our  modern  world  of  today.  You  see  the  trout 
season  is  our  prescription  for  happiness. 
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Easter  Egg  Trout 

By  KEEN  BOSS 

Fisheries  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Anglers  who  fish  Pennsylvania’s  mountain  streams 
often  catch  brightly  colored  brook  trout,  “mountain 
trout,”  they  call  them.  Occasionally,  a vividly  pink 
striped  rainbow  or  brilliant  golden  brown  trout  comes 
to  net.  And  when  placed  in  a hemlock-lined  creel  the 
contrasting  hues  of  these  “natives”  remind  one  of  the 
traditional  Easter  basket,  replete  with  brightly  colored 
eggs  on  an  equally  colorful  nest.  Therefore,  for  our 
purpose  here  we  may  appropriately  call  our  highly 
colored  trout  “Easter  Egg  Trout.” 

The  origin  of  the  Easter  egg  custom  has  probably 
been  lost  in  history,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
idea  came  from  nature  herself.  The  eggs  of  many  birds 
are  beautiful  pastel  shades,  some  with  contrasting  dots. 
Also,  varied  colored  eggs  in  the  Easter  basket  appeal 
to  esthetic  reactions. 


DAPHNIA  OR  water  fleas.  These  tiny  crustaceans 
produce  bright  red  colors  when  fed  to  fingerling  or  adult 
brook  trout. 


So  it  is  with  fishermen,  most  of  whom  not  only  enjoy 
but  are  quite  proud  of  a catch  of  brightly  colored  trout. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  selective  breeding  program 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Benner  Spring 
Fish  Research  Station  near  Bellefonte,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  along  with  the  other  characteristics  under 
selection,  the  color  of  the  trout  was  important.  It  was 
recognized  that  some  fishermen  hold  hatchery  trout  in 
low  esteem  because  of  their  lack  of  color.  Many  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  was  an  inherent  quality  rather 
than  one  that  can  be  attributed  to  diet.  After  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  in  coloring  trout  with  daphnia 
(water  fleas),  it  was  conceived  that  a source  of  colorant 
might  be  found  which  could  be  incorporated  in  the 


MARINE  SHRIMP  heads.  These  portions  which  were 
missing  from  your  shrimp  dinner  can  be  utilized  to  pro- 
duce color  in  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 


food  fed  to  the  fish  at  production  hatcheries. 

We  know  how  the  Easter  eggs  became  colored — 
of  course,  the  Easter  bunny  takes  care  of  that.  But  * 
where  do  the  colors  come  from  on  trout?  Why  are 
trout  more  highly  colored  in  some  streams  and  lakes  I „ 
than  in  others? 

First,  most  trout  are  highly  colored  because  they  I a 
have  the  inherent  ability  to  take  certain  ingredients  j 
from  their  food  and  convert  it  to  natural  color.  Sec- 


GARDEN  SWEET  peppers  when  dried  and  added  to 
fish  food  not  only  produce  brilliant  external  colors  in 
trout  but  also  color  the  flesh  as  well. 
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ondly,  the  right  kinds  of  food  must  be  present  to  pro- 
duce this  color.  Crustaceans  such  as  daphnia,  fresh 
water  “shrimp,”  sowbugs  and  crayfish  and  perhaps 
other  natural  foods  present  in  our  waters  are  among 
those  kinds.  The  higher  the  proportion  of  crustaceans 
in  a diet,  the  more  striking  is  the  color  of  the  fish. 

In  hatcheries,  trout  fed  on  100  per  cent  marine 
shrimp  heads  will  develop  beautiful  red  coloration  on 
the  fins  and  undersurfaces  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
flesh  of  the  fish  is  not  affected.  However,  the  eggs  take 
on  the  pink  coloration  of  the  native's  eggs.  Incidentally, 
color  is  more  evident  in  the  males  than  the  females. 
In  any  event,  anyone  observing  such  a trout  would  ac- 
cept that  it  was  a “native”  from  their  favorite  moun- 
tain stream.  The  drawback,  however,  in  a shrimp  diet 
is  that  it  affords  no  growth.  Crabs  fed  to  trout  will 
likewise  produce  coloration  though  the  growth  factor 
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NATURAL  FOOD  of  (rout  produces  the  color  found 

in  wild  fish. 

is  still  to  be  determined.  Also,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  egg  viability  is  increased  when  shrimp  are  fed. 

When  trout  are  fed  clam  trimmings,  instead  of  the 
redness  developing,  the  fish  take  on  a beautiful  yellow 
coloration.  Growth  and  egg  viability  factors  are  the 
same  as  with  shrimp. 

It  can  easily  be  appreciated  that  neither  shrimp, 
crabs  nor  clams  lend  themselves  to  incorporation  into 
a pellet.  Also,  to  prepare  them  as  an  additive  at  feed- 
ing is  time-consuming  and — to  use  a good  descriptive 
term — “messy.” 

While  searching  for  more  suitable  materials  which 
would  color  trout,  Dr.  James  E.  Wright,  professor  of 
Genetics  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  con- 


CRAYFISH  WHICH  are  related  to  shrimp  probably 
help  to  produce  color  in  wild  trout. 


MIXING  COLORANTS  in  trout  foods  at  the  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station. 


suiting  geneticist  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, recalled  as  a barefoot  boy  in  Georgia,  it  was  his 
chore  to  feed  the  chickens.  Often,  the  feed  he  gave 
them  came  from  the  “shucks"  of  garden  peppers.  The 
chickens  enjoyed  the  peppers  but  their  eggs  were  not 
in  the  least  desired  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  peppers 
had  causd  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  to  turn  blood  red — sort 
of  an  Easter  egg  inverted.  Dr.  Wright  reasoned  that 
here  might  be  the  answer  to  trout  coloration  he  was 
seeking.  Maybe  the  peppers  would  do  the  same  thing 
for  trout,  only  this  time  bring  out  the  external  colors. 
An  experiment  was  carried  out  to  test  this  theory. 


THE  LAST  step — testing  new  colorants  in  experimental 
ponds. 
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At  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  where 
these  experiments  have  been  conducted  it  was  found 
that  by  feeding  red  sweet  peppers  which  were  dried  and 
ground  into  a meal,  the  fish  did  become  highly  colored. 
Not  only  did  both  sexes  color  a deep  orange  on  sides, 
belly  and  fins,  but  the  flesh  also  became  pale  orange. 
This  form  of  colorant  will  take  effect  in  a few  weeks  at 
a 2 per  cent  and  possibly  a lower  level  of  feed — 2 
pounds  of  dried  peppers  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  feed. 

The  experiments  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  in- 
vestigators, so  the  scientific  journals  were  searched  for 
more  information. 

The  publications  disclosed  that  the  pigment  in  the 
eggs  of  trout  was  closely  related  to  the  carotene  in 
carrots  and  that  it  was  cartenoid  pigments  that  were 
responsible  for  the  coloration  in  trout. 

Also,  these  pigments  must  be  fat-soluble  before  they 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  flesh  or  skin  of  the  trout. 


Red  peppers  contain  such  a fat-soluble  cartenoid 
called  capsanthin.  The  latter  is  also  found  in  paprika. 
And,  although  peppers  color  the  flesh  of  trout,  it  has 
been  reported  that  paprika  will  not.  Other  substances 
which  are  known  to  color  trout  are  gull  eggs,  corn 
gluton  meal  and  alfalfa  meal.  Of  the  known  fish  color- 
ing substances,  shrimp,  daphnia,  and  crabs  contain  the 
cartenoids  astacin  and  astaxanthin.  These  cartenoids 
apparently  bring  forth  more  of  the  red  pigments  than 
do  the  colorants  in  pepper  and  paprika. 

At  the  present  time  many  concentrates  of  pigments 
are  being  tested  at  Benner  Spring,  in  the  effort  to  find 
and  develop  an  economical  and  efficient  method  of 
coloring  trout.  It  is  hoped  as  a result  of  the  efforts  and 
findings  and  subsequent  application  in  the  hatcheries, 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  Pennsylvania’s  anglers 
will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  baskets  filled  with  Easter 
Egg  Trout. 


Why  Fish? 

“Fishing  is  a pretty  important  safety  valve  for  the 
pressures  of  modern  living.  It  is  a chance  to  relax  or 
use  up  nervous  energy,  a chance  to  think  seriously  or 
to  free  one’s  mind  for  fanciful  wanderings.  It  provides 
a chance  to  exercise  desk-stiffened  muscles  or  to  sooth 
tired  working  muscles. 

“Fishing  is  a steam  valve  for  pent-up  emotions,  or 
an  anchor  in  reality  when  man’s  pettiness  and  insecur- 
ity begin  to  get  a grip  on  us.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
humblers  when  we  pit  our  mighty  brain  and  talent 
against  the  puny  resources  of  the  fish  and  come  out 
not  so  good.  But  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  primeval 
urge  to  bring  home  the  bacon  when  we  are  lucky. 

“In  this  day  the  most  valuable  thing  about  fishing  is 
that  it  is  a means  of  removing  oneself  from  man-made 
surroundings.  It  is  an  excuse  to  share  God’s  world  of 
water,  land,  trees,  grass,  clouds,  weather  and  the  many 
basic  things  that  have  been,  and  will  be  here  in  spite 
of  man. 

“In  this  mechanical  age  of  ours  where  everything  is 
tuned  to  the  roar  of  machinery,  the  speed  of  trans- 
portation, and  fast  talk  of  millions  of  people  selling, 
buying,  building,  and  transacting,  the  poor  human 
mind  and  body  needs  rest  and  relaxation.  We,  as  fisher- 
men, have  the  key  to  much  of  that  which  is  so  sorely 
needed.  Let  us  use  that  key.  Starting  with  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us,  let  us  begin  this  year  to  pass  on  to 
others  that  great  gift  which  was  given  to  us,  the 
art  and  enjoyment  of  fishing  and  all  its  associated 
pleasures. 

“For  fishing  is  the  dignified  way  of  doing  noth- 
ing . . 

- — Kentucky  Happy  Hunting  Ground 


Play  It  Safe 

A new,  colorful,  eye-catching  poster,  illustrating  the 
five  most  common  causes  of  boating  accidents  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  portfolio  of  safe  boating  aids 
offered  to  the  nation’s  small  boat  skippers  by  the  Out- 
board Boating  Club  of  America. 

OBC  has  announced  that  thousands  of  these  posters 
are  now  being  distributed  free  of  charge  for  display 
at  boat  docks,  yacht  clubs,  launching  sites,  boat  shows, 
dealer  showrooms  and  boating  classrooms. 

Based  upon  the  information  obtained  in  a recent 
nationwide  study  of  small  boat  accidents,  the  new 
poster  calls  attention  to  such  acts  of  “operator  negli- 
gence” (found  to  be  the  cause  of  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  mishaps)  as:  Overloading  and  overpowering, 
making  high  speed  turns,  standing  up  in  a boat,  going 
out  in  bad  weather  and  failing  to  keep  a sharp  lookout. 

The  poster  also  carries  the  reminder:  “For  More 
Fun  in  a Boat,  Use  Common  Sense  and  Courtesy 
Afloat.” 

OBC,  the  national  organization  of  outboard  boat, 
motor  and  trailer  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  marine 
equipment  and  headquarters  for  hundreds  of  affiliated 
outboard  boat  clubs,  prepares  and  distributes  about 
5,000,000  educational  aids  each  year  in  its  continuing 
program  to  keep  small  boat  skippers  reminded  of 
the  need  to  know  and  follow  safe  and  sane  boating 
practices. 

Copies  of  the  new  poster  are  available  to  boat  clubs, 
safety  councils  and  similar  organizations  upon  request 
and  may  be  received  by  writing  OBC,  307  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
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ACROS*  THE  NATION 


Boating  Accidents  Due  to  Carelessness 

An  empty  headed  skipper  in  an  overloaded  boat  is  the 
number  one  cause  of  boating  accidents. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  in  a recently  completed  study 
of  boating  accidents  just  published  by  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America.  According  to  the  study,  31.7  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  analyzed  were  caused  by  “operator  negligence,” 
a category  which  includes  such  acts  of  foolishness  as  over- 
loading a boat,  making  too  sharp  turns,  standing  up  in  a 
small  boat,  etc. 

Capsizing  or  overturning  caused  28.84  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
cidents. Collisions  with  other  boats,  rocks,  reefs,  or  sub- 
merged objects  caused  8.82  per  cent  of  the  accidents. 

— Outdoor  Oklahoma 

Experiment  on  Trout  Stream 

Last  spring  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 
tightened  trout  fishing  regulations  on  Lawrence  Creek, 
Adams  and  Marquette  Counties,  with  the  result  that  there 
have  been  fewer  fishermen  on  the  creek  and  fewer  fish 
have  been  caught.  By  the  end  of  next  year  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  trout  population  in 
the  stream. 

Up  to  last  spring  the  creek  had  operated  with  no  size 
or  bag  limit.  Now  the  size  limit  is  nine  inches  and  the  bag 
limit  is  five.  So  far  this  year  the  number  of  fishermen  com- 
ing to  the  creek  have  been  57.5  per  cent  of  those  of  last 
year  in  the  same  time  and  the  trout  catch  was  9.4  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  trout  taken  in  the  same  time  a year  ago. 

Lawrence  Creek  is  one  of  a number  of  Wisconsin  waters 
where  experimental  regulations  are  carried  on  to  determine 
their  effect.  Biologist  Lyle  Christenson  points  out  that  anyone 
is  free  to  fish  on  the  creek  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
free  permit  at  the  checking  station  and  to  check  out  at  the 
end  of  the  fishing  trip.  This  procedure  is  necessary  to  give 
the  Department  the  data  it  needs. 

— Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 

Oppose  Liberalized  Water  Uses 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Congress,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  counties,  will  fight  for  conservation  interests 
in  any  attempt  to  liberalize  water  use  laws  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature. 

A strongly  worded  resolution  adopted  by  the  congress 
declares  that  in  suggested  changes  of  the  water  laws  “the 
future  needs  of  fish  and  other  wildlife  (which  has  a prior 
right  to  existence  in  and  near  all  waters)  as  well  as  the 
general  public  welfare  for  ample  quantities  and  qualities  of 
water  may  be  seriously  jeopardized.” 

The  congress  also  asks  for  tighter  antipollution  legislation 
and  declares  that  “a  change  is  necessary  to  require  a new 
industry  or  industry  constructing  additional  facilities  to  clear 


with  the  committee  on  water  pollution  before  commencing 
any  operation  which  may  add  pollution  to  a waterway.” 

— Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 

Angling  Education 

A distinctive  approach  to  the  “how-to-fish”  problem  is 
presented  in  Casting  and  Angling.  It  is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
outdoor  education  books  published  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201- 
16th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  This  48-page  booklet 
is  attractively  illustrated  and  embodies  easy-to-follow  direc- 
tions for  the  instructor  in  setting  up  and  conducting  classes 
in  schools  and  camps.  Paper  bound.  8 Vi " x 11".  Price  $2.00 
per  copy. 

AAHPER  has  several  other  publications  for  teacher-use  in 
outdoor  education.  Two  of  the  most  recent  are  “Outdoor 
Education  for  American  Youth,”  $2.50  per  copy  (for  second- 
ary schools),  150  pages;  and  “Outdoor  Education”  (for  ele- 
mentary schools),  33  pages,  paper  bound,  $0.75  per  copy. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Outdoor  Newspaper 

A new  outdoor  publication  has  appeared,  this  time  in 
Illinois.  It  is  called  The  Prairie  Sportsman. 

It  is  tabloid  size  (11  Vi"  x 16"),  16  pages,  on  newsprint. 
The  issue  we  saw  has  the  kind  of  up-to-the-minute  news  about 
your  favorite  outdoor  recreation  that  the  regular  newspaper 
sports  pages  so  sadly  overlook  and  that  you  want. 

We  like  what  we  see  and  wish  to  congratulate  Editor  Bob 
Cary  for  its  interesting  layout  and  content.  It’s  15  cents  per 
copy  and  worth  every  penny! 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Saskatchewan  Liberalizes 

According  to  an  item  in  the  June  issue  of  Forest  & Out- 
doors (Montreal),  minimum  size  limits  for  all  kinds  of  fish 
have  been  removed  throughout  Saskatchewan.  Henceforth,  any 
fish  regardless  of  size  may  be  kept,  provided  daily  catch  and 
possession  limits  are  not  exceeded. 

This  is  not  a hasty  action.  The  change  has  been  under 
study  for  some  time.  It  was  also  tested  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province  before  adoption  province-wide.  It  is 
based  on  sound  biological  facts. 

Even  in  these  northern  waters,  overcrowding  by  many  small 
fish — rather  than  overfishing — was  found  to  be  chiefly  respon 
sible  for  poor  fishing.  Increased  removal  of  smaller  sized 
fish  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fish  population. 

These  and  other  research  findings  led  to  the  localized  test- 
ing and  then  to  province-wide  application.  We  congratulate 
Saskatchewan  for  approaching  the  question  without  precon- 
ceived ideas.  It  has  resulted  in  definite  angling  gains  by  our 
esteemed  northern  neighb®r. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 
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Water 


Precious 

By  L.  E.  STOTZ 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Ranger 


Water 


People  become  water  conscious  in  many  different 
ways.  Some  have  terrifying  memories  of  floods  ravag- 
ing their  homes.  Others  have  seen  their  crops  wither 
from  drought. 

I first  became  water  conscious  twenty-four  years  ago 
at  the  foot  of  a low  hill  in  western  New  Mexico. 

Here,  at  a little  spring,  homesteaders  would  come 
in  their  wagons  to  haul  water  to  their  log  and  sod 
shanties  on  the  other  side  of  an  ancient  dry  lake  bed. 
Their  wagons  would  be  loaded  down  with  50-gallon 
wooden  water  barrels  to  be  filled  where  a rusty  pipe 
poked  out  of  the  base  of  the  hill.  Although  the  water 
supply  never  failed,  it  took  an  hour  or  more  to  fill 
each  barrel. 

Since  Biblical  times,  women  have  carried  water  in 
vessels  on  their  heads  or  in  buckets  in  their  hands.  And 
so  the  homesteader’s  wife,  her  weather  beaten  face 
partly  protected  by  a sun  bonnet,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  spring  to  lend  a hand  with  the  heavy 
buckets  of  water  that  had  to  be  lifted  to  the  barrels 
on  the  wagon. 

After  the  horses  were  watered  and  all  the  barrels 
were  filled  there  was  the  slow  trip  in  the  heavily  laden 
wagon  back  to  the  cabin  in  the  pinyon  pines.  Then  the 
water  had  to  be  transferred  to  empty  barrels  at  the  side 
of  the  house  before  “Operation  Water”  was  over  for 
the  day. 

The  milk  cows,  which  grazed  nearby  and  were  the 
main  source  of  livelihood  for  a subsistence  living,  had 
to  be  watered  from  the  precious  supply  hauled  from 
the  spring.  Since  each  cow  would  drink  about  10  gal- 
lons a day,  they  made  heavy  inroads  in  the  water  sup- 
ply. Then  the  family  clothes  had  to  be  washed  from 
water  heated  out-of-doors  in  the  big  black  kettle  that 
straddled  a juniper  wood  fire;  bath  water  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  barrels,  heated  on  the  cook  stove  and 
dumped  into  a tin  wash  tub;  there  were  dishes  to  be 
washed  and  coffee  water  to  be  heated.  The  demands 
upon  the  water  barrels  were  heavy,  and  none  of  the 
precious  water  could  be  wasted. 

To  me,  the  little  spring  under  the  hill  became  a 
sacred  spot.  I began  to  share  the  Indian’s  veneration 


for  the  water  snake  that  slithered  across  the  moist 
ground.  Was  he  not  Awanyu,  the  plumed  serpent, 
guardian  of  springs  and  preserver  of  life?  Whenever  I 
reached  the  spring,  whether  by  pickup  truck  or  horse- 
back, the  stale,  luke  warm  water  was  dumped  out  of 
my  canteen  and  replaced  by  the  cold  fresh  water  that 
gushed  out  of  the  hillside.  Here,  under  the  shade  of  a 
ponderosa  pine,  located  on  the  tip  of  a finger  of  forest 
that  probed  through  the  dry  sagebrush,  I learned  what 
a precious  thing  water  is.  I thought  of  the  home- 
steaders clinging  to  the  waterless  land  with  the  tenacity 
of  the  early  pioneers.  What  if  the  spring  should  fail? 
Then  I followed  the  finger  of  trees  up  to  the  solid  body 
of  pine  forest  that  spread  its  protecting  roots  to  bind 
the  soil.  Here  the  community  of  trees  shaded  and 
nurtured  the  soil  that  held  back  the  moisture  from  the 
snows  of  winter,  and  the  brief  but  violent  summer 
showers,  until  it  could  seep  down  into  the  cool  rock 
crevices  beneath  to  water  the  spring  that  Awanyu 
guarded. 
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Clear-cut  and  burn  this  forest  of  pine;  compact  the  ( 
soil  with  the  hoofs  of  too  many  grazing  animals,  and 
you  cut  the  life  line  that  binds  the  homesteader  to  the 
land.  So  delicate  is  the  balance  between  the  forest,  the 
grassland  and  the  spring  below  that  any  exploitation  of  ~ 
these  natural  resources  will  cause  disaster.  And  what 
can  be  more  disastrous  in  an  arid  land  than  the  drying 
up  of  a spring? 


Because  clear,  dependable  water  is  so  basic  to 
human  survival,  the  national  forests  in  both  the  arid 
west  and  the  humid  east  are  dedicated  to  the  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  the  watersheds  which  they 
encompass. 
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The  next  time  that  you  forget  to  turn  off  the  faucet 
in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom  sink,  think  of  the  New 
Mexico  homesteader  laboriously  hauling  his  water  from 
the  little  spring  under  the  hill  and  ask  yourself  what 
you  would  do  if  you  were  cut  off  from  the  water  supply 
that  you  have  always  taken  for  granted. 

Deserts  are  still  on  the  march  in  America,  and  arid 
manmade  wastelands  may  be  closer  to  you  than  you 
think. 


It 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


Doggone  Good  Fishing 

Edward  Faust  of  1200  Linden  Street,  Bethlehem,  has  a 
strange  fishing  buddy.  While  patroling  Saucon  Creek  this 
season,  I came  upon  Faust  fishing,  and  directly  back  of  him, 
belly-deep  in  the  water,  stood  “Chuck”  a German  short- 
haired  pointer. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Faust,  I learned  that  “Chuck”  retrieves 
the  fish  that  he  hooks.  The  dog  stands  about  2Vi  ft.  and  is  6 
years  old.  Much  like  youngsters,  Chuck  becomes  restless  and 
from  time  to  time  will  nudge  his  master  to  move  on,  as  he 
tires  of  standing  at  one  spot  too  long.  Chuck  also  avoids 
fishing  too  close  to  other  fishermen  so  that  he  does  not  dis- 
turb them  with  the  splash  he  makes  when  he  goes  into  action. 

Miles  D.  Witt,  Warden 
Northampton  and  Bucks  Counties 


What  Next? 


A fish  native  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region  but  seldom  seen 
in  our  local  waters  was  caught 
in  the  Allegheny  River  near 
Warren  this  month.  The  Fish 
was  a long  nosed  gar,  familiar 
to  most  lake  fishermen.  It  was 
an  exciting  experience  for  the 
angler  who  caught  it  since  this 
was  the  first  gar  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 


Could  Be! 

Many  residents  of  the  Con- 
neaut  Lake  area  are  advocat- 
ing a 10:00  A.M.  until  4:00 
P.M.  daily  period  for  water 
skiing  and  making  it  illegal  to 
ski  at  any  other  time.  Maybe 
this  would  help  solve  a serious 
problem. 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 

Warden  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 

Weatherman  Non-Cooperative. 

Over  1300  adult  walleyes  have  been  purchased  and  stocked 
in  French  Creek  between  Cambridge  Springs  and  Meadville 
in  Crawford  County  by  two  sportsmen’s  clubs.  Since  these 
fish  were  stocked  we  have  had  a lot  of  rain  and  the  creek 
has  not  offered  much  for  good  fishing. 

Raymond  L.  Hoover,  Warden  Trainee 
Crawford  County 

Good  Fishing 

The  month  of  July  in  Bedford  County  was  a very  good 
month  for  bass.  From  the  first  of  July  to  the  22nd  the  Koon, 
Gordon  and  Shawnee  Lakes  produced  some  nice  largemouth 
black  bass.  Bass  up  to  seven  pounds  were  taken.  The  bass 
from  Koon  and  Gordon  lakes  were  heavier  that  the  ones 
taken  from  Shawnee  Lake.  Koon  Lake  also  provided  some 
good  rainbow  trout  fishing  during  July. 

William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 

You’d  Be  Surprised! 

Many  large  brown  trout  (17  to  22  inches)  were  recovered 
in  the  East  Branch  of  Stone  Creek  when  shocking  operations 
were  conducted  on  this  stream.  Some  of  the  local  fishermen 
would  certainly  be  amazed  at  the  splendid  condition  and  vivid 
coloring  of  these  fish. 

Richard  Owens,  Warden 
► Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 


I served  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  fishing  derby  held  at 
North  Park  Lake  last  month  and  to  see  15,000  fishermen 
fishing  89  acres  of  water  and  never  an  argument  sure  was 
something. 

When  a fisherman  hooked  a big  fish  everyone  near  him 
would  take  their  lines  out  of  the  water.  First  prize  was  a 
Plymouth  station  wagon. 

Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

Good  Report  From  Potter 

Lyman  Lake  has  been  the  fishing  spot  in  Potter  County 
with  the  pressure  heavy  all  season.  The  largest  fish  reported 
taken  from  the  lake  this  year  was  a 22-inch  brown  trout  that 
weighed  four  pounds,  caught  on  a night  crawler. 

Kenneth  Aley,  Warden 
Potter  County 

Will  Come  A Day 

The  Allegheny  River  has  been  high  and  unfavorable  for 
fishing.  A few  nice  bass  and  walleyes  have  been  caught  by  the 
few  anglers  who  ventured  out. 

Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  & Clarion  Counties 


Young  minds  are  inquisitive 
when  wildlife  or  fish  life  is 
discussed.  During  sessions  with 
the  younger  generation  I have 
been  asked  such  questions  as: 
What  is  the  largest  fish  in  our 
waters  and  how  do  you  catch 
them?  Will  a sea  lamprey  at- 
tack a human  being?  Is  the 
snapping  turtle  poisonous?  Is 
the  hellbender  or  mud-puppy 
related  to  the  crocodile?  Many 
questions  on  fish  laws  regarding  sizes,  creel  limits,  seasons  and 
why  we  have  same,  but  the  question  for  which  I have  not 
found  an  answer  is — How  does  the  electric  eel  get  its  charge? 

Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 


Why — Where — How? 
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Wild  for  the 

By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


Hills 


Take  any  bunch  of  youngsters  into  the  mountains 
for  a few  days.  Mix  in  a few  pup  tents,  a little  outdoor 
activity,  and  you’ll  readily  notice  that  they  get  that 
glassy  eyed  adventure  fever — and  learn  some  good 
first  hand  conservation,  too. 

During  the  past  seven  years  I have  taken  a number 
of  groups  of  youngsters  into  the  mountains.  Slept  in 
pup  tents  with  them  and  spent  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time  showing  them  the  ways  of  the  wild.  We've  sweated 
through  a few  unpredictable  experiences,  too.  But 
we’ve  enjoyed  a lot  of  scenery  ourselves,  and  always 
have  felt  a good  sense  of  accomplishment  when  the 
affairs  were  over. 

The  kids  themselves  have  learned  a lot  about  con- 
duct in  the  hills.  They  learn  that  the  Pennsylvania 
northwoods  into  which  we  have  gone  are  big  and  that 
care  must  be  exercised  by  anyone  who  spends  time  in 
them.  They  learn  about  the  beautiful  unspoiled  moun- 
tain streams  located  in  the  hills.  The  camping  further 


TAKING  A BUNCH  of  youngsters  to  camp  in  the 
woods  means  quite  a bit  of  equipment.  Here  cars  are 
unloaded. 

teaches  them  something  of  the  cooperation  necessary 
in  outdoor  association  in  order  to  have  maximum  safety 
and  enjoyment. 

Usually  they  have  been  school  kids  thirteen  to 
fifteen  year-olds.  The  camping  ventures  begin  each 


season  with  a new  crop  of  youngsters  being  taught 
something  about  conservation. 

During  all  the  ventures  1 have  learned  about  three 
repeated  things:  (1)  the  youngsters  love  every  minute 
of  the  camping  (2)  they  express  fond  wishes  to  remain 
in  the  wilds  forever,  and,  (3)  they  learn  more  about 
conservation  or  safety  in  the  woods  through  their  ex- 
periences than  any  book,  course,  or  lecture  could  give 
them. 


But  1 better  get  to  the  beginning  of  the  story.  It  all 
happened  to  me  when  I was  the  last  man  of  an  original 
group  of  four  school  teachers,  who  happened  to  have 
autos  available  for  twelve  youngsters  who  were  being 
taken  into  the  wilds  for  the  first  time.  It  further  hap- 
pened because  in  a certain  Ben  Franklin  Junior  High 
School  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  George  Massie,  decided  to 
sponsor  a Conservation  Club. 

When  practically  all  the  boys  in  the  school  flocked 
to  his  meeting,  it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  the  j 
whole  batch. 

George  then  explained  that  the  club  wouldn’t  toler- 
ate just  plain  visiting,  movie  viewing,  or  loafing.  There 
would  be  conservation  work  to  do  on  Saturdays,  and 
reporting  and  demonstration  of  conservation  tech- 
niques by  individual  members  to  the  rest  of  the  group 
during  club  meetings. 

For  this  work  the  various  members  of  the  club  would 
accumulate  points.  By  springtime,  those  top  twelve 
with  the  greatest  number  of  points  were  to  be  taken  on 
a trip  to  the  mountains,  to  camp  and  rough  it.  The  idea 
was  to  show  them  how  creeks,  trees,  hills,  and  valleys 
looked  relatively  unspoiled  by  anything  save  the  gen- 
eral vagaries  of  Mother  Nature.  Furthermore,  to  teach 
them  that  this  was  the  same  way  that  Mother  Nature 
should  be  left  when  they  were  gone  again. 

For  those  who  were  really  interested,  the  trip  was  J t 
a happy  thought.  Club  activity  rolled  into  high  gear. 
With  the  aid  of  good  counsel  of  their  sponsor  the  lads 
did  a credible  job  of  helping  local  wildlife  in  their  area, 
weather  the  rigors  of  winter  that  year. 

When  spring  rolled  around,  points  were  totalled  and 
naturally  some  were  disappointed.  It  had  been  a bona- 
fide  contest,  however,  and  all  agreed  that  those  who 
had  worked  the  hardest  had  been  chosen.  The  real 
difficulty  came  when  there  were  insufficient  autos  to 
take  all  on  the  trip. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I was  introduced  to  the 
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IN  RIGHT  foreground,  George  Massie,  originator 
of  the  idea  hereabouts  to  take  school  age  young- 
sters camping  into  Pennsylvania’s  mountain  trout 
country. 

affair.  Massie,  a neighbor  living  less  than  a mile  down 
the  road,  invited  me  to  help  participate  in  the  camping 
affair. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  first  of  our  May  outings,  we 
were  headed  for  the  hills,  specifically  for  Minister 
Creek  in  Forrest  County.  Our  entourage  located  itself 
in  the  little  grove  by  the  creek  north  of  Rt.  666  for 
our  first  camping  venture. 

Excitement  prevailed  among  the  youngsters.  No 
little  consternation  was  added,  when  one  of  the  cars 
separated  from  our  four  car  convoy,  missed  a turn 
somewhere  along  the  road,  and  didn’t  arrive  at  the  site 
until  midnight.  Another  car  backtracked  for  quite  a 
number  of  miles  and  found  the  lost  ones  somewhat 
confused  and  pondering  the  specific  whereabouts  of 
the  proposed  camp. 

That  taught  us  the  lesson  to  scout  well  the  later 
camps  which  we  set  out  for  and  inform  all  drivers  as 
to  exact  locations. 

On  the  first  night  I was  with  the  advance  party. 
Certainly  some  ridiculous  events  readily  reminded  us 
that  a camp  becomes  a good  one  only  after  remember- 
ing some  frustrating  experiences. 

Massie,  too,  was  with  the  first  two  cars.  As  soon  as 
they  were  unloaded  at  the  grove,  the  youngsters  dove 
at  fishing  tackle  to  wet  trout  lines.  The  brookies  located 
in  the  inviting  gurgle  of  the  rushing  waters  nearby 
seemed  like  just  too  much  potential  fun. 

But  George  would  have  none  of  this.  A camp  had  to 
be  set  up.  It  needed  a certain  amount  of  work  accom- 
plishment before  fun  began.  The  lads  thought  that  his 
admonitions  were  odious,  and  that  the  work  could  be 
done  on  the  morrow  or  at  least  later  that  night. 


George  insisted.  Two  were  dispatched  to  gather  fire- 
wood to  last  two  days.  Two  more  were  instructed  to 
cut  a sapling  and  nail  it  high  between  two  nearby  trees 
in  order  to  hang  a large  headquarters  tarp  to  it  as  a 
lean-to,  under  which  the  firewood,  provisions,  and 
equipment  were  to  be  kept  against  the  possibility  of 
inclement  weather. 

Two  others  were  directed  to  pitch  the  eight  pup 
tents  we  had  borrowed  from  a local  scout  group  for 
the  total  sixteen  in  the  party. 

I became  the  fall  guy.  “You're  the  cook,”  George 
told  me,  quite  nonchalantly.  I gave  him  a laugh. 

“I  didn't  think  I was  coming  for  free,”  I said,  “but 
I never  expected  this.” 

“Nobody  knows  how  to  cook,  anyway,  so  you'll  be 
as  good  as  any,”  George  laughingly  retorted.  “We’ve 
got  a three  day  menu,  and  a roster  of  boys  who  are  to 
help  you  bring  wood,  care  for  the  fire,  and  wash  the 
dishes.”  Grudgingly,  I struggled  to  my  job. 

I read  the  menu.  What  else  was  on  it  I do  not 
remember  now,  but  fish  and  beans  led  the  list. 

The  trouble  was  the  fish  were  frozen  rock  solid  in 
their  nicely  wrapped  packages  for  they  had  been  on 
ice  in  coolers.  Additionally,  the  most  important  item 
necessary  to  any  good  camp  which  subsists  greatly  on 
canned  goods,  had  been  forgotten. 

The  half  gallon  can  of  beans  was  finally  hacked  open 
laboriously  with  a scout  axe.  All  other  canned  goods 
were  later  opened  under  similar  difficult  conditions. 
The  fish  that  first  night  just  remained  frozen  till  late 
at  night. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  part  of  the  group  had 
gotten  lost  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  feed 
them  any  earlier  than  near  the  witching  hour.  But  all 
took  the  situation  good  naturedly.  We  were  certainly 
experiencing  the  need  for  better  future  planning.  A 
good  camp  needed  more  than  the  energy  of  its  parti- 
cipants. 


RESTING  in  the  afternoon  in  front  of  the  pup  tents. 
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Late  that  night  the  crackle  of  thunder  awoke  us  out 
of  our  slumbers.  Lightning  split  the  skies  repeatedly. 
Then  a ready  volume  of  spring  rain  poured  down.  I 
cleared  the  cobwebs  at  the  first  crack  not  quite  knowing 
where  I was.  After  a few  seconds  the  patter  of  heavy 


TALL  TALES  at  a nighttime  hot  dog  fry  keep  the 
camp  in  the  right  mood. 


drops  on  the  pup  tent  reminded  me  that  this  time  we 
were  reasonably  prepared.  George’s  good  judgment  had 
prevailed  again.  I remembered  how  he  had  instructed 
the  boys  who  were  pitching  the  tents  to  make  sure  they 
were  on  high  enough  ground.  He  further  admonished 
them  to  do  a bit  of  trenching  on  the  outside  for  just 
such  an  eventuality  as  this. 

A few  calls  of  “All  is  well”  sounded  out.  We  just 
remained  inside  our  quarters.  Our  camp  kept  quietly 
undisturbed.  Now  the  headquarters  tarp,  which  had 
been  put  up  with  some  difficulty  was  a Godsend.  Our 
equipment,  firewood,  and  provisions  were  dry.  We  just 
zipped  our  sleeping  bags  a little  tighter  and  snuggled 
further  inside. 

Dawn  greeted  us  shortly  thereafter.  Everyone  hus- 
tled to  get  in  some  early  fishing.  The  eggs  I fried  were 


greasy.  The  fire  just  didn’t  seem  to  get  itself  going  in 
the  heavy  morning  air. 

“We’ll  need  gas  burners  next  time,”  someone  said. 

The  creek  was  now  gushing  four  times  as  much 
water  as  it  had  last  night.  It  held  a surprise  for  us  all. 
The  youngsters  expressed  this  surprise  almost  in  uni- 
son. “Look  it  isn’t  muddy.” 

Though  the  rain  had  been  severe  and  had  lasted 
over  considerable  of  our  sleeping  hours,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  water  in  the  Minister,  there  was 
no-tell-tale  yellow  in  it  like  the  mud  that  swelled 
springtime  creeks  back  home.  The  covered  forest  wa- 
tershed above  stream  just  didn’t  erode.  This  creek  was 
so  much  different  than  our  Big  Run  in  Lawrence 
County  which  over  a period  of  the  past  thirty  years 
had  so  completely  silted  Cement  Dam  and  the  Cascade 
Park  Lake  areas  that  it  had  made  both  of  these  local 
substantial  bodies  of  water  worthless  for  fishing  or  any 
other  recreational  enjoyment  within  recent  years. 

Now  the  boys  realized  the  value  of  a forest  and  grass 
covered  watershed.  Later  those  who  went  upstream 
marvelled  at  the  creek’s  hemmed  in  woodlands,  its  pic- 
turesque little  valley,  its  stillness.  They  talked  of  the 
little  beaver  dam  near  its  source,  of  its  unspoiled 
natural  beauty,  of  the  many  deer  tracks  that  stopped 
at  the  water’s  edge. 

That  night  the  rain  continued.  It  didn’t  hamper  our 
hot  dog  and  marshmallow,  party,  however.  From  ten 
to  at  least  one  in  the  morning  we  jawed  dogs  and 
marshmallows  underneath  the  big  tarp.  It  was  big 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  huddled  bunch  of  us.  They 
were  cramped  quarters  indeed,  but  not  too  cramped 
for  some  of  the  tallest  tales  heard  in  that  neck  of 
the  woods.  When  the  five  pound  box  of  dogs  was  done 
the  party  broke  up.  The  night  continued  with  its  rain. 

The  next  morning  was  miserable.  After  intermittent 
fishing  that  day  we  finally  decided  to  break  camp  dur- 
ing the  evening.  That  night  a batch  of  happy,  contented 
youngsters  were  thinking  of  buying  old  cars,  tenting 
equipment,  a lot  of  canned  good  (and  a can  opener), 
and  coming  back  for  a long  stay  in  the  hills.  The  car 
motor  purred  as  we  travelled  along  and  I was  think- 
ing “That’s  what  they  always  say  . . 

But  we  did  get  back,  on  a number  of  other  such 
happy  ventures. 


Fish  Prefer  Filter  Tips 

Among  fish  who  know  tobacco  best,  more  and  more 
are  preferring  filter  tip  cigarettes.  This  is  the  word 
being  passed  along  by  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  biologists  who  identified  filter  tip  material 
in  the  stomachs  of  a steelhead  and  a rainbow  trout! 
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NEW  TIHIIlfWi* 
TMKILE  WGIEAR 

Intended  as  a service  to  ANGLER  readers  wherein  new 
items  of  fishing  tackle  and  outdoors  gear  that  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


My  Buddy  Tackle  Box — 2 Tray 


A New  Fishing  Creel 


Steel  with  scuff-proof, 
leather  grain,  baked-on 
enamel  finish  in  rich 
gold.  Two  easy-to-oper- 
ate  cantilever  action 
trays.  Thirty  handy 
bait  compartments,  con- 
venient reel  well,  and 
large  partition  in  bottom 
for  line,  extra  spools, 
leaders  and  additional 
tackle  Nickel-plated 
hardware.  Length:  1314";  depth:  4%";  width:  6-3/8". 

Stratton  & Terstegge  Co. 

Box  1859,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


Bernz-O-Matic  Grill 


ipe  book  for  grilling — write  to 


Presenting  an  entirely 
new  concept  in  grilling. 
This  ceramic  grill  offers 
that  old  fashioned  char- 
coal flavor  of  juicy 
grilled  meat. 

No  fuss.  No  muss.  No 
dirty  fuel  to  store.  No 
problem  of  heat  con- 
trol. Inexpensive  fuel 
cylinders  of  propane  gas. 
For  full  details  and  rec- 

Otto  Bernz  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


The  ChiUybin 


Aptly  c al  1 e d the 
“CHILLYBIN,”  this 
new  portable  refriger- 
ator is  molded  in  one 
piece  (plus  cover)  from 
tough,  thick  plastic 
which,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing rustproof,  never  can 
absorb  liquids  or  odors. 
Walls  and  top  are  over 
one  inch  thick,  allow- 
ing an  inside  capacity  of 
two  cubic  feet.  Yet  the 
“CHILLYBIN”  weighs 
only  six  pounds  and  is  so  light  it  will  float  and  can  act  as 
i life  preserver,  even  when  fully  loaded.  These  qualities  make 
t a favorite  of  boatmen.  A shoulder  strap  is  provided  for 
easy  carrying.  The  “CHILLYBIN”  retails  for  $19.95.  In  addi- 
ion  to  normal  camping  uses,  sportsmen  find  it  ideal  for 
:ransporting  fish  and  game. 

Corbett  Specialties,  Inc., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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A plastic  fishing  creel 
— molded  of  polyethy- 
lene— it  is  unbreakable 
— moldproof  and  odor- 
proof.  Made  in  a beauti- 
ful light  metallic  green 
color.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a Japanese  Fish 
Basket  but  much  more 
attractive.  It  is  abso- 
lutely unbreakable.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable  and  will 

fit  the  average  fisherman  perfectly. 

It  is  big  enough  to  be  used  for  bass,  perch  or  pike  as 
well  as  the  conventional  use  of  the  basket  for  trout.  It  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  a willow  basket  and  is  handsomer  in  ap- 
pearance than  either  the  willow  basket  or  the  canvas  creel. 

Horrock's-Ibbotson  Co., 
Utica  2,  N.  Y. 


Interlock  Safety  Snaps 


Redesigned  it  is  the  safety  snap  with  the  new  “Interlock” 
for  greater  strength  ...  to  withstand  maximum  strains  and 
pressures.  The  wire  can’t  pull  out  because  it  is  double- 
locked  . . . holds  the  shield  in  place. 

All  stainless  steel  for  long  life  and  resistance  to  corrosion. 
Wire  is  double-locked  . . . can’t  pull  out  . . . holds  shield 
in  place.  Newly-designed  rounded  loop  gives  additional 
strength  . . . allows  proper  action  of  lures  with  no  binding. 

Art  Wire  and  Stamping  Co. 

227  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


“Firetail  Sonic”  by  Heddon 

It  not  only  makes  a sound  fish  can  hear,  it  also  has  a 
tail  section  that  glows  because  ultraviolet  rays  activate  it. 


HEDDON  No.  395 
"FIRETAIL  SONIC" 


It  is  claimed  that  the  fish's 
eye  is  attracted  to  the  vivid 
tail  which  contains  needle- 
pointed  hook.  The  fish  hits 
the  tail  . . . result,  more 
fish,  less  missed  strikes. 
Janies  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Michigan 
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Book  Review 


Conservation:  An  American  Story  of 
Conflict  and  Accomplishment 

By  David  Cushman  Coyle 

284  xii  pages.  Illustrated  with  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs. Published  by  Rutgers  University  Press,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  1957.  Price  $5.00 

“The  policy  of  conserving  all  the  vital  natural  re- 
sources for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  as  a uni- 
fied national  program,”  the  author  writes,  “was  first 
conceived  by  Gilford  Pinchot  in  1907,  when  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Pinchot  was  head  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  half 
century  since  then  the  conservation  movement  has 
gained  numberless  adherents,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  world.” 

In  this  absorbing  book  the  author  describes  the  first 
concern  over  natural  resources  use  in  this  country  and 
the  crusading  missionaries  that  struggled  to  create  a 
national  awareness  of  the  need  for  sound  resources 
management  programs.  Early  chapters  lead  to  dis- 
cussions of  administration  of  Federal  natural  resources 
agencies  up  to  the  present  day,  minerals  and  fuels, 
water  power,  navigation  and  flood  control,  irrigation, 
river  basin  development,  and  wildlife. 

The  text  follows  more  closely  a reportorial  style, 
moving,  interesting,  and  always  readable.  The  second 
is  that  the  text  covers  events  up  to  recent  months, 
thereby  giving  the  reader  the  full  spread  of  the 
growth  of  conservation  awareness  in  this  nation  with 
its  many  ramifications. 


Conservation  in  America 

By  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner 

240  pages.  Illustrated  with  thumbnail  sketches.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Wash- 
ington Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  1958. 
Price  $3.75 

Like  most  books  of  this  type,  CONSERVATION 
IN  AMERICA,  contemplates  the  past,  present,  and 
future  in  the  development  of  a natural  resources  con- 
servation concept  in  this  country.  It  traces  destruction 
of  forest,  soil,  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  early 
exploitative  days  of  our  nation,  the  laws  and  programs 
that  were  adopted  in  subsequent  years  as  the  errors 
became  obvious,  and  the  fruits  that  have  been  born 
of  conservation  programs  now  in  action.  Unlike  many 
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books  on  this  general  subject,  CONSERVATION  IN 
AMERICA,  provides  a lucid,  readable  account  that 
should  be  interesting  and  informative  to  readers  rang- 
ing in  years  beyond  the  mid-teens. 

With  only  minor  exceptions,  CONSERVATION  IN 
AMERICA,  is  up-to-date  in  its  discussion  of  con- 
servation laws  and  programs  operating  from  the  na- 
tional level.  The  author  has  included  a helpful  direc- 
tory to  private  organizations  and  governmental  agen- 
cies working  on  national  and  international  aspects  of 
conservation. 
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Vertebrates  of  the  United  States 

By  W.  Frank  Blair,  Albert  P.  Blair,  Pierce  Brodkorb,  Fred 
R.  Cagle  and  George  A.  Moore 

819  ix  pages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  sketches. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York;  1957. 
Price  $12.00 

m 

“All  known  species  of  vertebrates  occurring  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  marine  birds  and  mam- 
mals of  adjacent  waters  are  included  in  this  single 
volume,”  the  publisher  reports. 

“Illustrated  taxonomic  keys  are  provided  for  the 
identification  of  all  vertebrates  down  to  species.  Al- 
though fossil  forms  are  not  included  in  the  keys,  all 
orders,  both  living  and  fossil,  are  listed  with  the  num- 
bers of  living  and  fossil  families  of  each.  Geographic 
ranges  are  given  for  all  species,  and  descriptions  of  im- 
portant characters  are  given  for  most.  Higher  taxo- 
nomic categories  are  adequately  described,  and  their 
approximate  distributions  in  geologic  time  and  in  space 
are  given.  In  this  book  the  emphasis  is  on  the  species 
rather  than,  as  in  so  many  manuals,  the  subspecies.” 
Well  bound,  amply  illustrated,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged, VERTEBRATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
should  be  appreciated  by  all  persons  whose  interest  in 
vertebrates  extends  to  technical  proficiency  and  curi- 
osity. 
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Use  of  Our  Resources 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  first 
100  years  was  the  change  of  man’s  conservation  think- 
ing from  “preserve”  to  “conserve.” 

Those  who  first  became  alarmed  about  the  rapid 
dissipation  and  destruction  of  the  natural  resources  first 
turned  to  “preserve.”  That  concept  was  one  of  reserv- 
ing for  future  needs — a saving  for  the  future  by  non- 
use in  the  present.  This  is  possible  only  with  non- 
renewable resources — such  as  coal,  oil,  and  minerals. 
If  these  resources  are  not  taken  they  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to  store  or  pre- 
serve renewable  crops  such  as  timber,  wildlife  and,  in 
most  instances,  water.  Trees  must  be  harvested  when 
mature — or  they  will  die  and  decay;  game  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  fish  must  be  harvested  each  season  because 
the  surplus  will  die,  one  way  or  another.  Surface  wa- 
ters in  the  lakes  and  rivers  must  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  natural  flow  moves  on  to  new  areas 
of  usage. 

When  people  began  to  realize  that  natural  resources 
have  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  everyday 
living  they  began  to  understand  the  concept  of  “use” — 
to  use  is  to  conserve  and  that  is  the  keystone  of  con- 
servation. An  elementary  definition  of  conservation  is 
— establishment  of  the  resources,  good  management  of 
them,  and  wise  use  of  them. 

Using  the  resources  to  produce  the  products  neces- 
sary for  living  can  be  achieved  only  through  a plan  of 
management  and  perpetuation.  The  establishment 
(planting),  the  management  (cultivation)  and  the  use 
(harvest)  of  any  renewable  resource  must  be  on  a long- 
time, generation  to  generation  basis,  wherein  often  the 
son  reaps  the  crop  started  by  the  father  or  grandfather. 

To  one  individual  “use”  may  be  a job  and  an  income 
for  living.  He  who  works  in  a wood  using  industry, 
|who  processes  farm  crops,  who  builds  motor  vehicles, 
or  operates  an  electrical  power  plant,  should  know  that 
the  forest,  farm,  iron  mine  and  river  water  power  is  the 
direct  means  of  his  livelihood. 


He  who  reports  the  news,  carries  the  mail,  or  clerks 
in  a store  is  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  wood  from 
forests  which  is  processed  into  newspapers,  the  mailbag 
of  paper,  and  the  wood  or  paper  containers  in  which 
goods  are  packed  and  transported. 

Man  must  have  recreation  for  his  leisure  time,  and 
again  the  woods  and  waters,  with  the  wildlife  and 
scenic  attractions  provide  the  opportunities  for  re- 
creating his  body  and  soul. 

Above  and  beyond  the  needs  of  man  for  day  to  day 
living  is  the  investment  he  has  in  the  natural  resources 
for  the  future.  Ownership  of  land  and  fertile  soil  is  an 
investment  that  may  fluctuate  but  usually  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Investment  in  a stand  of  timber  to  be  man- 
aged and  used  will  produce  a continuing  return  of  ma- 
terials and  cash.  Investment  for  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  water  is  a wise  precaution  for  the  future, 
since  nothing  can  be  produced  and  man  cannot  live 
without  a daily  ration  of  water.  Investment  in  outdoor 
scenery  is  necessary  for  man’s  enjoyment. 

A fine  example  of  investment  foresight  was  that  of 
the  pioneers  who  established  the  trust  funds  as  a part 
of  the  State  constitution.  They  decreed  that  the  income 
from  the  sales,  lease,  and  uses  of  lands  which  were 
deeded  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  placed  in  a trust,  and  ONLY  THE 
INCOME  was  to  be  used  for  education,  public  insti- 
tutions and  works. 

Perhaps  many  Minnesotan’s  have  not  realized  how 
fortunate  we  have  been,  for  we  not  only  have  a wealth 
of  varied  resources  producing  products,  uses,  and  bene- 
fits, but  we  also  have  trust  funds  earning  a money 
income. 

Certainly  we  can  be  very  proud  of  many  conserva- 
tion achievements  in  the  past — and  should  resolve  to 
continue  the  perpetuation  and  wise  uses  of  natural  re- 
sources for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  people 
in  generations  to  follow. — Alfred  L.  Nelson,  Editor, 
Minnesota  Conservation  Volunteer. 


Rattlesnake  Repellent 

According  to  information  reaching  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Cowles,  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  UCLA,  has  found  that  bits  of  char- 
coal soaked  in  thio-alcohol  n-butyl  mercaptan  frightens 
rattlesnakes  away.  The  chemical  has  an  odor  almost 
identical  to  that  of  a skunk! — National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration 
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Conservation  Stamp 

The  Post  Office  Department 
recently  announced  that  a new 
4-cent  stamp  will  be  issued 
October  27,  at  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  earliest 
forest  conservationists  in  this 
country. 

During  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istrations more  than  148  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  domain 
lands  were  put  into  the  Na- 
tional Forest  system  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  urged  wise  use  of  forest  resources, 
the  key  note  of  present  day  conservation. 

The  attractive  yellow,  brown,  and  green  stamp,  will 
depict  in  a vertical  design  the  major  forest  conserva- 
tion features — wise  use  of  timber,  watershed  protec- 
tion, home  and  shelter  for  wildlife. 

To  obtain  first  day  cancellations  send  self-addressed 
envelopes  to  the  Postmaster  at  Tucson  with  remittance 
(not  stamps)  covering  cost  of  the  stamps  to  be  affixed. 
Mark  the  outside  envelope  “First  Day  Covers  Forest 
Conservation  Stamp.”  In  the  envelopes  that  are  to  come 
back  to  you,  place  a medium  weight  filler  card  and  seal 
envelope  or  turn  the  flap  inside. 


Biology  Teachers  Face  Challenge 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers  heard  Dr.  John  Brainerd  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
College  Biology  Department  issue  a challenge. 

“What  American  people  want  is  reflected  in  the 
kind  of  education  they  try  to  give  their  children,” 
Professor  Brainerd  said.  He  urged  “that  biology  teach- 
ers let  the  public  know  that  biology,  the  science  of  life, 
is  a basic  need  for  intelligent  and  happy  existence. 
With  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  exploding  population 
undernourished  and  with  widely  accepted  population 
control  dismally  distant,  the  future  seems  to  hold  only 
the  terrors  of  modern,  antibiologic  war — unless  peo- 
ple can  be  educated  at  unprecedented  speed  into  un- 
derstanding our  problems  of  sharing  the  earth’s  natural 
resources  intelligently.” 

Dr.  Brainerd  called  for  both  suddenness  and  pa- 
tience from  biology  teachers.  He  challenged  them  to 
move  fast  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  school  admin- 
istrators the  pressing  need  for  outdoor  laboratories; 
and  he  reminded  them  that  even  in  an  emergency 
people  must  be  helped  to  have  new  ideas. 


National  Wildlife  Federation  Continues 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Program 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  announced 
that  the  Federation  and  State  Affiliates  will  continue 
the  conservation  scholarship  and  fellowship  program 
next  year,  with  grants  to  be  made  to  outstanding  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  post-graduate  or  special  stu- 
dents. 

Announcements  of  the  1959-60  scholarship  and 
fellowship  programs  are  now  being  distributed  to  land 
grant  colleges.  James  Hopkins  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate students  will  include  grants  up  to  $500  each. 
Graduate  and  post-graduate  or  special  student  fellow- 
ships will  include  grants  up  to  $1,000  each. 

Activities  to  be  considered  for  grants  are:  teacher 
training,  radio  and  television,  scouting  and  conserva- 
tion, curricular  problems,  farmer-sportsman  relation- 
ships, conservation  workshop  techniques,  textbook  de- 
velopment, journalism  and  state  programs. 

The  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  financed  largely 
by  funds  received  from  the  distribution  of  wildlife 
stamps,  a National  Wildlife  Federation  project  initi- 
ated in  1938. 

Completed  scholarship  and  fellowship  application 
forms  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  November  1, 
1958,  and  mailed  to:  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Swift,  Executive 
Director,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  232  Carroll  St., 
N.  W.  Washington  12,  D.  C. 


How  To  Build  Twenty  Boats 

“How  to  Build  20  boats,”  a new  book  by  Boris 
Lauer-Leonardi,  is  sure  to  fascinate  everyone  interested 
in  boats.  Crammed  with  do-it-yourself  nautical  data — ; 
with  blueprints  available  when  your  plans  reach  the 
nail-and-hammer  stage. 

The  collection  in  this  book  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  give  the  amateur  builder  a head  start  by 
supplying  him  with  plans  prepared  by  national  experts 
who  have  been  commissioned  to  supply  detailed  draw- 
ings for  amateur  builders. 

This  means  that  nothing  has  been  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation. A man  equipped  with  basic  woodworking 
tools,  some  experience  and  patience  should  be  able  to 
get  his  dream  boat  translated  into  a real  life  of 
excitement  and  action. 

The  building  of  your  own  boat  is  a challenge,  but 
if  you  meet  it,  the  reward  is  the  deep  satisfaction  of  a 
self-made  life  afloat. 

“How  to  Build  20  Boats”  may  be  ordered  for  $2.00 
from  Arco  Publishing  Company,  480  Lexington  Av- 
enue, New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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''Everybody’s  Fisli — 
In  Somebody’s  Water” 


“The  American  Revolution,  a physical  combat  be- 
tween armies,  started  as  a conflict  of  philosophy.  The 
fact  that  the  Colonies  insisted  on  ..  . equal  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  . . . was  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  conflict. 

“Out  of  this  endeavor  to  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tunity came  the  premise  that  all  wildlife  belonged  to 
the  people.  Every  citizen  had  a real  and  valid  equity 
in  every  wild  animal,  fowl  and  fish.  Therefore,  when 
a citizen  acquired  land,  the  title  to  the  fish  and  game 
on  that  land  was  still  held  in  trust  for  all  the  people. 
The  landowner’s  equity  on  wild  game  on  his  land 
(and  the  fsh  in  the  stream ) was  no  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  citizen.” 

Ernest  Swift,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  said  this  in  a memorable  talk  de- 
livered for  him  at  the  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  & Conservation  Commis- 
sioners in  Philadelphia  on  September  12,  1958. 

During  the  same  convention,  an  equally  significant 
declaration  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  Heaton  Underhill,  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  of  New  Jersey, 
when  he  asked: 

“How  could  our  forefathers  foresee  the  conflict 
which  has  evolved  from  the  paradox  of  everybody’s 
game  on  somebody’s  land?” 

Change  “game”  and  “land”  in  that  question  to  “fish” 
and  “water,”  and  you  have  the  heading  of  this  editorial. 

When  our  nation  was  founded,  the  population  was 
small — the  country  was  vast  and  uncrowded.  We  are 
now  told  that  our  some  1 70  million  population  may 
reach  300  million  by  the  year  2000  and  that  in  less 
than  a generation  our  Atlantic  Seaboard  will  be  one 
immense  interconnected  community  from  Boston  to 
Richmond,  extending  inland  in  some  places  as  much  as 
200  miles. 

Increases  that  are  of  equally  staggering  proportion 
are  bound  to  come  in  new  demands  and  pressures  upon 
all  available  space— land  and  water — for  the  outdoor 
recreation  typified  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  thanks  to  an 
enlightened  early  leadership  that  was  supported  by  the 
shooting  public,  has  accomplished  remarkable  results 
in  acquiring  and  developing  game  lands  and  coopera- 
tive farm-game  areas  for  public  hunting.  The  Fish 
Commission  was  slower  to  recognize  that  similar  fac- 
tors make  it  imperative  that  public  fishing  waters  be 
secured  or  created  through  purchase,  construction,  and 


acquisition  and  development  of  access  areas.  The 
recognition  is  there  now  and  has  been  for  three  years 
and  the  tempo  of  these  activities  has  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated. But  it  is  still  heartbreakingly  slow  and 
tedious. 

It  must  be  eternally  remembered,  that  with  license 
fees  as  the  main  source  of  funds,  the  money  simply  is 
not  at  hand  to  acquire  now  all  the  land  and  water  even 
the  next  generation  will  need  and  demand.  Indeed, 
there  is  a real  question  of  whether  the  total  acreage 
required  for  optimum  public  fishing  facilities  could 
logically  be  spared  from  other  over-powering  human 
needs  in  the  era  ahead. 

This  brings  us  to  another  salient  point  in  Ernie 
Swift’s  address.  Boiled  down  to  essentials,  he  declared 
that  we  will  always  be  dependent  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  private  landowner  for  much  of  our  public  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  that  it  behooves  the  administrators, 
the  citizen  organizations,  and  everyone  else  using  the 
outdoors  for  recreation  to  work  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a manner  that  the  privileges  the  landowners  j 
confer  will  not  be  taken  away  more  than  they  already  : 
have  been. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  including  our  wardens  and  other  field 
forces,  must  spend  more  time  this  fall  and  next  winter 
and  next  spring — and  from  then  on  into  the  future — - 1 
trying  to  persuade  some  landowners  to  take  down  their 
“no  trespassing”  sign  and  to  prevent  others  from  put-  1 
ting  them  up.  This  we  pledge  to  do. 

It  also  means  that  the  fishing  public,  whether  singly 
or  through  sportsmen’s  organizations  should  do  like- 
wise to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  They  can  help  by 
talking  to  their  landowner  friend.  But  they  can  do  more 
by  following  the  accepted  and  well  known  rules  of 
good  outdoors  manners,  by  protecting  and  observing 
the  rights  of  the  owners  on  whose  lands  and  waters 
they  are  privileged  to  pursue  their  sports,  and  by  keep- 
ing down  the  plagues  of  vandalism  and  litterbugging. 

Yes,  the  fish  are  everybody’s  but  the  water  all  too 
often  is  somebody’s.  And  unless  the  rights  of  the  some- 
bodies are  recognized  and  protected,  it  will  matter  not 
at  all  whether  everybody,  somebody  or  nobody  owns 
the  fish — fish  that  may  as  well  not  be  there  if  you  can’t 
get  to  them. 
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Fishery 

Research 


. . . . its  meanings 
. . . . its  scope 

in  Pennsylvania 

By 

ARTHUR  D.  BRADFORD 

Assistant  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


ELECTRO-FISHING  on  Left  Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek.  Fish  caught  will  be  weigh 
measured,  fin  clipped  and  returned  to  the  stream  unharmed.  This  study  yields  information 
numbers,  growth  and  survival  of  trout  in  this  special  regulations  stream. 


Before  listing  research  projects  that  are  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  or 
are  in  advanced  planning  stages,  perhaps  definitions 
are  in  order  as  there  seems  to  exist  some  confusion 
about  the  scope  and  meanings  of  research  and  associ- 
ated terms. 

What  is  research?  What  is  fishery  management? 
What  is  basic  or  fundamental  research  ....  applied 
research? 

Webster’s  definition  of  research  is,  “the  careful,  pa- 
tient, systematic,  diligent  inquiry  or  examination  in 
some  field  of  knowledge,  undertaken  to  establish  facts 
or  principles.”  Applied  to  fisheries,  this  would  mean 
the  search  for  new  facts  concerning  fishes  and  their 
environments. 

Fishery  management  is  concerned  with  the  proper 
application  of  known  facts  and  new  discoveries  so  that 
fishing  might  be  improved.  Hopeful  that  the  issue  will 
not  be  confused,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  fishery 
management  research.  This  is  almost  self-explanatory 
and  simply  involves  studies  toward  the  improvement 
of  fishery  management. 

Basic  or  fundamental  research  is  the  quest  for  new 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  seeks  to  unlock  more 
of  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  earth  and  the  universe. 
It  is  not  necessarily  or  directly  concerned  with  practical 
application. 

Applied  research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which 
is  directed  toward  finding  or  developing  a specific  thing 
such  as  a drug,  a certain  product  or  procedure.  This 
usually  means  applying  existing  knowledge  or  methods 
in  new  ways. 


Before  leaving  the  definitions,  specifically  of  basic1 
research,  there  are  several  attending  aspects  that  de- 
serve more  studied  consideration.  Most  of  us  fishermen 
want  to  realize  the  full  value  of  our  licensed  dollar. 
Given  a choice,  some  of  us  would  most  likely  prefer 
the  accent  on  applied  research,  something  that  would 
appear  to  give  quick  results — the  most  for  our  money' 
now.  It  might  be  that  some  would  view  basic  research! 
as  impractical,  and  if  carried  on  by  a state  or  federal 
agency,  hold  it  to  be  a waste  of  tax  or  license  money.: 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
greatest  technical  advances  of  recent  years  have 
resulted  from  basic  research  projects — projects  for 
which  there  was  no  immediate  objectives  in  view. 
Examples:  radar,  which  was  developed  during 
World  War  II  and  was  an  outgrowth  of  a study, 
the  original  purpose  of  which  was  to  learn  about 
the  height  of  the  ionosphere;  neoprene  (synthetic 
rubber),  which  resulted  from  a basic  study  of 
controlling  certain  reactions  of  special  organic 
compounds;  transistors,  which  came  about  through 
a study  of  special  organic  compounds;  nylon,  like 
neoprene,  also  resulted  from  basic  research  in- 
volving organic  compounds. 

The  Sputnik  Age  has  brought  a suddenly  increasec 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  research  of  all  kinds  in  mam 
fields.  Leading  scientists  believe  that  increase  in  basil 
research  is  essential  if  we  are  to  increase  our  genera 
knowledge,  produce  new  things  and  continue  to  elevati 
our  standard  of  living.  A leading  industrialist  remarke(  I 
not  too  long  ago  that  less  than  five  percent  of  his  com  1 
pany’s  research  paid  off.  “But,”  he  hastened  to  add  I 
“it  is  that  five  percent  that  keeps  us  in  business.”  | 
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Last  year,  in  this  country,  about  $10  billion 
were  spent  on  research  of  all  types.  This  amounted 
to  about  two  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  reported  that  during 
the  same  period,  the  combined  outlays  by  all  the 
states  and  the  federal  government  for  all  types  of 
fishery  research  amounted  to  less  than  $6  million 
annually.  It  was  disclosed  earlier  by  a national 
survey  that  the  business  generated  by  sport  fish- 
ing added  up  to  about  $2  billion  each  year. 
Though  the  latter  includes  supplies  and  services, 

i.e.  gasoline,  lodging,  clothing,  etc.,  were  a pro- 
portionate share  of  the  fishermen’s  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  these  items,  devoted  to  fisheries  re- 
search, it  would  be  a considerable  higher  amount 
available  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  fishery  research  across  the 
nation  is  being  neglected.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
pressure  for  research  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
Sputnik  Age  will  spill  over  into  the  fishery  field. 

Fortunately  in  Pennsylvania,  a better  than  average 
fishery  research  program  is  underway.  The  separate 
projects,  some  completed,  some  in  process  and  some 
contemplated  either  by  the  staff  at  the  Benner  Spring 
Research  Station  or  by  the  fishery  managers  at  various 
points  throughout  the  state,  are  as  follows: 

Fish  Management  Research 

1.  Tagging  as  a Method  of  Marking  Fish.  Many  fish 
research  studies  require  a satisfactory  method  of  ex- 
ternal marking.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  de- 
velop an  external  tag  which  will  stay  in  place,  is  easily 
applied  and  durable,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  such  tags  for  muskellunge,  northern 
pike,  pickerel  and  bass.  Although  several  types  of  tags 
have  already  been  developed  by  others,  most  are  not 
totally  satisfactory. 

2.  A Method  of  Marking  Fish  by  Branding.  The  pur- 


STUDIES  OF  DISEASE  resistance  of  trout  and  other 
fish  are  made  in  specially  constructed  stainless  steel 
tanks  at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station. 


A GLIMPSE  of  the  jar  method  for  incubating 
trout  eggs.  Complete  information  on  this  method 
will  appear  in  the  Pennsylvania  ANGLER  and 
also  the  PROGRESSIVE  FISH-CULTURIST  in 
the  near  future. 

pose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an  effective  branding 
machine  and  techniques.  Preliminary  work  with  trout 
indicates  that  branding  may  be  a successful  and  long- 
lasting  method  of  fish  marking. 

3.  Reproduction  of  Various  Centrarchids.  (Sunfish 
& Bass)  The  combinations  of  game  and  pan  fishes  now 
employed  in  lakes  and  especially  in  farm  ponds  in  the 
northeastern  states  often  do  not  maintain  balanced  pop- 
ulations for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Panfish  usually 
become  overpopulated  to  the  detriment  of  the  game 
species.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  to  explore 
the  growth  and  reproduction  rates  of  rock  bass,  yellow- 
belly  sunfish,  black  crappie  and  warmouth  in  small 
ponds.  The  most  promising  species  will  then  be  in- 
troduced in  a pond  with  game  fish  (bass  or  pickerel, 
etc). 

4.  Piscivorous  (fish  eating)  Habits  of  Brook, 
Brown  and  Rainbow  Trout.  It  is  well  known  that  adult 
brown  trout  feed  extensively  on  smaller  fish.  The  diets 
of  adult  rainbow  and  brook  trout  do  not  appear  to  be 
as  well  known.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to 
compare  the  fish  eating  habits  of  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout.  Information  gained  will  be  valuable  in 
understanding  natural  populations  of  trout  in  lakes  and 
streams. 

5.  Black  Moshannon  Project.  This  special  study  at 
Black  Moshannon  Dam  in  Centre  County  was  initiated 
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to  determine  whether  restrictive  size  regulations  on 
predatory  game  fishes  can  be  effective  in  maintaining 
more  balanced  fish  populations. 

6.  Competition  of  Three  Species  of  Trout  in  a Stream 
Race.  This  project  was  initiated  to  determine  the 
growth  and  survival  of  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  in  a hatchery  stream  raceway  when  artificial  feed- 
ing was  not  practiced.  This  (work)  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  the  results  indicate  that  brown  trout  and 
rainbow  trout  survive  to  the  detriment  of  the  brook 
trout.  Brown  trout  were  found  to  be  best  able  to  cope 
with  this  kind  of  competition. 

7.  Investigation  of  Lake  Trout  in  Harveys  Lake, 
Luzerne  County.  This  study  was  initiated  to  determine 
all  that  is  possible  about  lake  trout  in  Harveys  Lake — 
such  things  as  age  and  growth,  survival,  food,  natural 
reproduction  and  other  factors  included.  It  is  hoped 
the  knowledge  gained  will  aid  in  the  management  of 
this  species  in  Harvey’s  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Experimental  Electro-fishing  Gear.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  devise  a more  satisfactory  means  of 
sampling  existing  fish  populations  in  lakes  and  streams 
through  the  use  of  electricity.  The  need  for  a more 
adequate  sampling  method  is  especially  acute  for  lakes 
and  ponds. 

9.  Catchability  of  Starved  Trout  vs.  Trout  Fed  Im- 
mediately Before  Planting.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
periment is  to  test  the  effect  of  feeding  pellets  before 
planting  on  the  catchability  of  brook,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout.  Also,  it  is  desired  to  determine  if  there  are 
statistical  differences  in  the  three  types  of  lures  used 
for  the  experiment.  Results  so  far  indicate  that  feeding 
pellets  before  planting  does  definitely  reduce  the  im- 
mediate catchability  of  trout. 

10.  Post-reclamation  Studies  of  Gouldsboro  Lake, 
Wayne  County.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  strength  of  the  year  classes  of  various 
species  of  fish  as  well  as  the  relative  abundance  of 
stocked  fish  as  compared  to  naturally  reproduced  fish 
in  Gouldsboro  Lake.  The  growth  of  all  fish  species 
is  also  being  studied.  Gouldsboro  Lake  was  chemi- 
cally reclaimed  last  year. 

11.  “Fish  for  Fun”  Experiment.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  the  opinion  and  success  of 
anglers  fishing  for  trout  in  a stream  with  special  regu- 
lations (fly  fishing  only — no  fish  may  be  killed)  with- 
out additional  trout  stocking.  This  work  is  being 
carried  out  on  the  Left  Branch  of  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  in  Clinton  County. 

12.  Natural  History  of  Trout  Under  “Fish  for  Fun” 
Regulations.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
the  life  span,  migration,  natural  reproduction,  carrying 
capacity  and  general  natural  history  of  trout  under 
experimental  conditions  in  which  fishing  is  permitted 
by  fly  only  and  no  fish  may  be  killed.  The  above  factors 
will  be  determined  on  the  already  existing  population 


and  on  a given  number  of  hatchery  trout.  The  Left 
Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  and  neighboring 
streams  are  being  used  for  this  project. 

13.  Trout  Fry  Survival  Studies.  The  purpose  of  this 
experiment  is  to  determine  the  results  of  stocking  trout 
fry  in  selected  Pennsylvania  waters  and  more  specifi- 
cally to  determine  the  rate  of  survival  from  year  to 
year  until  fish  have  achieved  a catchable  size.  Efforts 
to  determine  the  growth  rate  of  stocked  fry  and  their 
eventual  contribution  to  the  angler’s  creel  will  also 
be  made. 

14.  Trout  Fingerling  Survival  Studies.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  results  of  stocking 
trout  fingerlings  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  Particular 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  rate  of  survival,  growth 
and  contribution  to  the  angler’s  creel. 

15.  Studies  on  Establishing  Rainbow  Trout  Runs 
in  Tributary  Streams  of  Lake  Erie.  This  study  will 
determine  if  hatchery  plantings  of  adult  rainbow  trout 
in  tributary  streams  of  Lake  Erie  can  establish  signifi- 
cant rainbow  trout  spawning  runs  in  these  streams. 
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A PAIR  OF  branded  brook  trout.  This  method  of  mark- 
ing is  being  studied  at  Benner  Spring  and  shows  promise 
of  being  successful  in  at  least  some  species  of  trout. 


In  the  past,  fingerling  plantings  of  rainbow  trout  have 
established  small  runs  in  the  tributaries.  Yearly  rain- 
bow trout  plantings  are  now  being  tested. 

16.  Lake  Erie  Tagging  Program.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  obtain  information  on  movements  and 
distribution  of  important  commercial  and  hook-and- 
line  species  of  fish  in  Lake  Erie.  This  is  also  concerned 
with  the  estimates  of  populations  of  specific  species  and 
effectiveness  of  fishing  effort.  Cooperation  on  this  pro- 
ject has  been  set  up  with  other  states  and  Canada. 

17.  General  Studies  of  Lake  Erie  Commercial  and 
Sport  Fisheries.  The  object  of  these  studies  is  to  obtain 
first  hand  knowledge  of  commercial  and  sport  fisheries 
in  Lake  Erie  and  the  problems  connected  with  these 
fisheries.  This  involves  the  evaluation  of  fishing  regu- 
lations, observations  of  catches  and  gear  operations, 
compilation  of  commercial  catch  records,  etc. 

18.  Sea  Lamprey  Investigations,  Lake  Erie.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  investigations  is  to  determine  the  effect 
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of  sea  lampreys  on  fishes  in  Lake  Erie.  This  includes 
periodic  sampling  of  commercial  and  hook-and-line 
catches  for  scarred  fish  and  also  surveys  of  tributary 
streams  for  lamprey  spawning  activity.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a noted  increase  of  lamprey 
scarring  of  Lake  Erie  fish  species. 

Fish  Cultural  Research 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  now  spending 
a large  portion  of  its  yearly  budget  on  trout.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  following  research  projects  to  realize 
the  most  efficient  use  of  monies  spent  on  trout  culture. 
One  project  under  this  listing  is  concerned  with  warm 
water  fish. 

1.  Selective  Breeding  of  Trout.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  apply  to  the  breeding  of  trout  those  tech- 
niques which  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in 
plants  and  animals.  It  is  desired  to  increase  growth 
vigor,  disease  resistance,  egg  size,  egg  number  and  egg 
viability.  Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made 
toward  these  ends.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ultimate  results 
will  be  larger,  better  colored  and  more  vigorous  fish 
for  sportsmen  at  a reduced  cost. 

2.  Strain  Crossing  of  Trout.  This  experiment  involves 
the  crossing  of  widely  separated  races  of  trout.  Most  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  success  of  this  type  of  cross  in  hy- 
brid corn.  It  is  believed  that  such  procedures  offer 
great  promise  in  trout  breeding. 

3.  Coloration  of  Trout.  The  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  improve  hatchery  trout  as  far  as  coloration  is  con- 
cerned. Considerable  progress  has  been  obtained  thus 
far.  Bright  coloration  in  trout  has  resulted  from  feeding 
raw  shrimp,  red  peppers,  poultry  pigmenters  and  other 
coloring  agents. 


necessary  for  holding  individual  lots  of  fish 
under  identical  environment  in  breeding  experi- 
ments. Some  of  these  ponds  are  also  used  in  diet 
experiments. 


YELLOW  PERCH  with  streamer  type  tag  attached. 

This  type  of  tag  is  used  in  studies  of  movements, 

migrations  and  population  densities  of  fishes  in  Lake 

Erie. 

4.  Disease  Resistance  of  Benner  Spring  Fish  Strains. 

Pennsylvania  trout  strains  already  have  a fairly  high 
resistance  to  two  serious  bacterial  diseases.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  experiment  to  check  on  the  relative 
disease  resistance  of  new  trout  strains  developed  at 
Benner  Spring. 

5.  Hybrid  Trout.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
determine  the  value  of  crosses  between  trout  species. 
If  fertile  hybrids  can  be  found  they  will  furnish  a 
means  of  transferring  faster  growth,  longer  life  and 
disease  resistance  from  one  species  to  another  without 
losing  the  identity  of  the  species  being  crossed.  The 
splake,  a result  of  the  brook  trout-lake  trout  cross, 
is  being  used  to  transfer  longevity  of  the  lake  trout  into 
the  hatchery  brook  trout  strain. 

6.  Development  of  a Warm  Water  Strain  of  Brook 
Trout.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  attempt  to 
develop  a strain  of  brook  trout  that  will  grow  and 
thrive  in  warmer  waters.  Many  of  our  streams  in  de- 
forested areas  and  those  occurring  near  centers  of  pop- 
ulation are  becoming  warmer.  It  would  thus  be  highly 
desirable  to  develop  a strain  of  brook  trout  that  would 
withstand  these  warming  trends. 

7.  A Complete  Dry  Diet  for  Trout.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  experiment  to  test  by  careful  feeding  studies 
the  dry  pelleted  diets  furnished  by  various  feed  com- 
panies and  individuals.  A complete  dry  diet  would 
eliminate  refrigeration,  grinding  and  storage  of  meat 
products.  Many  feed  companies  and  laboratories  also> 
are  now  seeking  to  develop  this  complete  trout  food. 
Success  seems  to  be  only  a matter  of  time. 

8.  Fish  and  Egg  Fungicide  Study.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  chemicals  which  are  more- 
efficient  for  the  treatment  of  fungus  diseases  in  fish  and 
eggs  than  those  now  in  use.  Also  effort  is  being  made- 
to  develop  methods  of  introducing  fungicides  into' 
troughs  and  hatching  jars.  Success  of  these  methods, 
would  result  in  considerable  labor  saving. 

9.  Jar  Culture  of  Fish  and  Eggs  for  Research  Fish. 
The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to  develop  a method 
of  incubating  small  quantities  of  experimental  trout 
eggs.  The  use  of  small  plastic  jars  and  other  mechanical1 
improvements  assures  a small  efficient  space  saving 
system. 
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10.  Jar  Culture  of  Trout  Eggs  for  Production  Fish. 

Jar  culture  of  eggs  has  been  used  extensively  in  the 
artificial  breeding  of  warm  water  fish.  This  system  has 


A NINETEEN  INCH  rainbow  trout  caught  in  Elk 
Creek,  tributary  to  Lake  Erie.  This  fish  was  planted 
as  a fingerling  in  this  stream  only  two  years  before. 
After  spending  some  time  in  growing  up  in  Lake  Erie 
it  returned  to  Elk  Creek. 

been  developed  for  trout  eggs  at  Benner  Spring.  Jar 
culture  eliminates  egg  picking,  utilizes  much  less  space 
and  requires  much  less  water  to  incubate  the  eggs. 

1 1 . True  Breeding  Strain  of  Trout  with  One  or  More 
Missing  Fins.  The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
develop  a strain  of  trout  with  the  characteristic  of  one 
or  more  missing  fins,  that  will  be  passed  along  in  suc- 
ceeding generations.  This  will  help  biologists  to  follow 
the  life  history  of  trout  planted  in  streams  or  lakes  as 
fry.  At  present  there  is  no  practical  method  of  marking 
the  tiny  trout  fry. 

12.  Utilization  of  Vertical  Space  for  Rearing  Finger- 
ling  Trout.  The  present  trough  system  of  starting  trout 
fry  consumes  a large  area  and  does  not  utilize  vertical 
space.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  to  design  a 
holding  facility  that  will  utilize  vertical  space  and 
thereby  increase  the  capacity  of  a hatchery  building. 
Fifty-gallon  drums  are  now  being  tested  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

13.  Attempt  to  Develop  Gill  Disease  Resistance  in 
Rainbow  Trout.  Large  numbers  of  rainbow  trout  fry 
and  fingerlings  are  lost  each  year  in  hatcheries  because 
of  gill  disease.  While  treatment  is  effective  in  some 
instances  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  develop 
resistant  strains  of  fish.  At  Benner  Spring  trout  are 
exposed  to  this  disease  and  the  survivors  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes. 

14.  Study  of  Factors  Affecting  and  Means  of  Pre- 
venting the  Mortality  of  Warm  Water  Fishes  Resulting 
From  Handling  and  Transportation.  The  handling  and 
transportation  of  warm  water  fish,  including  baitfish, 
during  warm  weather  has  often  resulted  in  heavy  losses. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  death  and  to  investigate  the  use  of  chemical 


dips,  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  for  preventing  exces- 
sive mortalities. 

General  Research  Projects 

The  projects  listed  under  this  category  do  not  fall 
clearly  within  either  of  the  previous  ones  mentioned. 

1 . Study  of  Virus  Diseases  of  Fish,  Using  Tissue 
Cultures.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  study  the 
virus  diseases  of  fish  of  which  very  little  is  now  known, 
using  the  tissue  culture  technique  which  is  successful 
in  studying  similar  diseases  of  man  and  higher  animals. 
In  some  cases  virus  diseases  in  fish  cause  heavy  mor- 
talities. 

2.  Study  of  Blood  Types  in  Fish  Species.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  develop  blood  typing  techniques 
for  species  identification  of  trout  strains  and  hybrids 


ILLUSTRATION  of  winter  food  of  yellow  perch 
in  Lake  Erie.  Of  143  fish  checked,  minnows  were 
first  in  total  volume  of  stomach  contents.  Crus- 
taceans and  molluscs  followed  in  that  order.  This 
work  is  part  of  the  general  studies  of  commercial 
and  sport  fishes  in  the  lake. 


developed  at  Benner  Spring.  It  is  also  planned  to  use 
the  same  technique  in  the  study  of  warm  water  species 
with  special  reference  to  hybrids  in  the  sunfish  family. 
Another  aspect  of  fish  blood  typing  under  consideration 
is  its  application  in  selective  breeding.  Blood  group 
studies  have  been  used  successfully  in  breeding  experi- 
ments in  chickens  and  other  animals. 

3.  Study  of  Blood  Tests  In  Diagnosis  of  Fish  Dis- 
eases. Blood  test  methods  of  disease  diagnosis  have 
been  widely  applied  in  higher  animals;  however,  rela- 
tive little  has  been  done  in  this  field  in  relation  to  fish. 
Where  employed,  these  techniques  lend  speed  and  ac- 
curacy to  disease  diagnosis  and  the  res-ulting  treatment. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  if  these 
methods  will  offer  the  same  advantages  when  applied 
to  fish  diseases. 
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The  Case  ...  Of  the  Beat  lip  Fly 

By  RAY  OVINGTON 


I could  see  that  the  trout  was  big.  Not  so  much 
from  viewing  his  actual  size  and  length,  but  I could 
judge  his  weight  and  girth  merely  from  the  wavelets 
that  his  slight  but  deliberate  feeding  action  were 
causing  on  the  surface  of  the  pool.  Clear  water  was 
bubbling  behind  his  big  mid-stream  rock  and  a sporadic 
hatch  of  light  cream  insects  were  drifting  by.  Every 
once  in  a while  a bubble  would  appear  on  the  surface 
; of  the  water  usually  preceded  or  followed  by  a large 
|wave  or  coil  of  water  where  the  trout  had  turned  to 
suck  in  the  insects.  Once  in  a while  I would  see  his 
snout  or  his  dorsal  fin  or  his  tail.  Several  times  he 
showed  me  his  back  as  he  rolled  in  relaxed  liquid 
follow-through  motion  after  magnetizing  a succulent 
mayfly. » 

It  was  a thrill  to  fish  for  a trout  like  this  and  under 
these  circumstances  for  here  was  a specific  project  with 
its  intriguing  problem  to  solve.  Knowing  he  was  there 
and  feeding,  remaining  in  the  same  area  offered  me 
chance  after  chance  to  present  flies  to  him  from  many 
directions  in  a test  of  technique.  I took  special  pains 
that  day  to  deliver  flies  to  him  as  delicately  and 
i as  often  as  I could  without  the  fear  of  putting  him 
down.  A big  trout  like  this  one  required  all  the  skill 
of  delivery  that  one  could  muster. 

But  somehow  or  other  he  kept  right  on  taking  the 
naturals  that  glinted  down  the  feed  lane,  but  passed 
up  with  obvious  abandon,  any  offering  I could  come 
up  with.  Often  he  would  select  a mayfly  not  two  inches 
from  my  feathers  and  I sure  that  he  did  it  deliberately! 
I began  to  wonder  what  was  wrong,  going  through  the 
usual  dry  fly  angler’s  anguishes:  The  fly  was  too  large, 
too  small.  Was  he  leader  shy?  Was  the  angle  of  pres- 
entation wrong?  How  long  would  he  continue  feeding? 

Fortunately  no  other  anglers  were  about  on  the 
stream  so  that  department  of  worry  did  not  come  into 
consciousness.  If  this  trout  was  going  to  elude  my  offer- 
ings it  was  going  to  be  all  my  fault  and  no  excuses. 
Certainly  I had  all  the  opportunity  to  prove  my  talent 
as  a fisherman  and  a fly  tyer. 

But  what  would  he  take? 

Of  course  I tried  everything  and  I must  admit  he 
was  very  patient.  Working  from  my  5X  tippet  I went 
through  the  usual  standard  patterns  of  red  fox,  grey 
fox,  white  fox,  light  red  quill,  cream  quill,  light  cahill, 
cream  variant  ...  all  of  which  to  me  looked  so  simi- 
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“MATCHING  the  hatch." 

lar  to  the  naturals  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  to  the 
fullest.  (I  am  sure  had  he  been  voraciously  feeding,  he 
would  have  taken  one  of  these  bright  cocky  flies  that 
were  delivered  above  him  and  allowed  to  drift  just 
right.)  They  looked  marvelous,  riding  high  and  hand- 
some, wings  cocked  and  balanced,  the  shadow  falling 
just  right  . . . the  proof  of  my  best  fly  tying  artistry. 

Yet  to  no  avail. 

Had  the  water  been  a trifle  faster  and  perhaps 
broken  by  other  rocks  his  acute  vision  would  have  been 
slightly  impaired  and  I would  have  gotten  away  with 
the  fraud,  but  such  was  as  yet  not  the  case. 

While  drifting  the  sprightly  high  riding  flies  1 be- 
gan to  think  over  the  past  years  of  angling  and  of 
the  several  wise  old  trout  I have  outwitted  with  some 
especial  epitome  of  dry  fly  execution,  but  for  some 
reasons  known  particularly  to  this  trout,  he  seemed 
different  than  the  others.  My  offerings  sailed  by  and 
the  old  boy  kept  right  on  feeding  just  as  if  I and  my 
offerings  simply  didn’t  exist.  I began  to  wonder,  run- 
ning low  on  reserve  possibilities  whether  anything  in 
the  books  would  be  conjured  up  to  prove  his  undoing. 
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As  is  often  the  case  with  trout  like  this,  something 
quite  unorthodox  might  tip  the  scales.  Perhaps  a gaudy 
and  auspicious  looking  fan  wing  royal  coachman  might 
make  him  sit  on  his  fins  and  take  notice.  Or  perhaps 
a big  buxom  bucktail  dragged  across  his  vision  might 
flip  him  into  action  to  divert  him  from  his  single  track 
diet. 

Having  thus  sold  myself  on  the  idea  1 tied  on  a big 
coachman.  While  false  casting,  the  big  trout  rolled  to 
the  surface,  showed  his  big  speckled  fin  and  tail, 
grabbed  one  of  the  tiny  flies  and  sunk  below.  He  looked 
bigger  than  he  had  previously  appeared  which  added 
zest  to  the  venture,  and  the  mere  sight  of  him  egged 
me  on  to  the  point  of  obsession.  When  I figured  him 
to  have  regained  his  resting  position  below  the  re- 
flections I laid  the  big  fly  above  the  rock  and  by  con- 
trolling the  slack,  let  the  bubbling  rivulets  of  silver 
bear  their  hooked  fraud  bouncingly  over  his  nose.  The 
muscles  in  my  wrist  tensed  for  the  strike  as  the  fly 


WHOOPS!  and  thanks  for  the  stretch  in  that  line. 


wobbled  and  twisted  naturally  over  the  currents  abso- 
lutely inhibited  by  the  leader. 

There  was  no  response. 

As  I withdrew  the  fly  from  well  below  his  position  I 
saw  his  nose  come  up  and  a drifting  mayfly  merely 
disappeared  from  view  without  so  much  as  a tell  tale 
ring.  Encouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  still  on  feed 
I reasoned  that  even  though  his  choice  of  food  was 
painfully  exacting,  at  least  I still  had  the  chance  of 
fooling  him. 

I lit  a cigarette. 


Pawing  again  through  my  fly  box  of  several  hundred 
drys  in  all  shades  and  colors  and  types,  I couldn't  settle 
on  any  one  which  was  not  the  repeat  of  a defeated 
soldier.  I closed  the  fly  box  and  squinted  at  the  water, 
trying  again  to  perceive  the  flies  that  he  was  taking  so 
consistently  and  the  reason  behind  his  refusal  of  the 
artificials. 

The  unlucky  naturals  were  of  a cream  color  about 
a size  fourteen. 

Several  of  them  drifted  nearby  and  I scooped  one 
up  in  my  fingers.  Yes,  I thought  I had  been  offering 
as  good  or  better  ones  to  him,  so  why  had  he  re- 
fused. I assumed  that  it  might  be  the  leader  that  was 
scaring  him,  so  I attached  a short  length  of  the  finest 
material  that  has  ever  been  invented  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded again  through  several  patterns.  All  these  flies 
were  tied  from  the  very  best  hackle  I could  obtain. 
They  all  floated  sprightly  and  high  on  the  water,  wings 
cocked  in  the  typical  mayfly  traditional  way  of  the  in- 
struction book.  They  were  a delight  to  see  and  I must 
confess  that  I was  pleased  with  my  efforts  to  produce 
a fly  that  looked  even  better  than  the  natural  even 
though  it  was  for  the  while  being  grossly  ignored.  This 
sort  of  self  back  patting  was  not  putting  that  fish  in  my 
creel  and  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  something  had 
to  be  done  and  soon.  He  wouldn't  go  on  feeding  in- 
definitely, nor  would  the  hatch  last  forever. 

But  what  to  do? 

I tried  everything  knowing  that  time  was  running 
out.  How  about  wets?  No  he  was  taking  the  float- 
ing flies  in  nauseating  regularity. 

But  . . . wait  a minute. 

Those  naturals  were  not  riding  high  off  the  water  . . . 
they  looked  half  submerged.  They  were  not  tech- 
nically drys  or  wets. 
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A thought  struck  me. 

Could  it  be  that  my  flies  riding  so  high  were  not 
being  seen  by  this  monster  brown,  or  that  they  some- 
how lacked  appeal  to  him  despite  the  closeness  of  the 
pattern?  Perhaps  from  his  angle  of  light  was  it  pos- 
sible that  it  was  the  silhouette  that  was  causing  the 
trouble? 

Two  naturals  drifted  down  over  him  and  in  a heavy 
swirl  that  moved  the  water  like  stirred  molasses,  he 
gulped  in  both  with  deadly  precision.  I thought  I de- 
tected a smile  on  his  face  caused  either  by  his  enjoy- 
ment of  his  meal  or  the  fact  that  he  had  me  fooled. 


Taking  the  theoretical  bull  by  the  horns  and  the 
idea  with  it,  I bent  on  a light  cahill  fly  I had  used 
previously.  Then  I separated  the  wings  into  the  spent 
position.  Grasping  the  fine  hackle  I divided  it  like- 
wise so  that  the  fly  now  resembled  an  airplane  in 
flatness.  I must  confess  it  hurt  me  to  do  this  to  such 
fine  hackle!  Without  redoping  the  fly  or  false  cast- 
ing it  for  fear  it  would  straighten  up  the  hackles  and 
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wings  I placed  the  fly  ahead  of  the  rock  and  let  it 
iirift  down  over  the  spot  where  I had  last  seen  the 
big  trout’s  maw. 

Without  any  flurry  of  fins  or  telegraphing  pre-wake, 
the  fly  dove  under  and  I struck  instinctively.  The  water 
instantly  erupted  and  that  big  trout  was  as  surprised 
tas  I that  he  was  hooked.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  a 
hard  one  on  both  of  us,  due  particularly  to  my  built 
lap  tensions.  The  monster  was  just  plain  mad  and 
showed  it  strongly  by  his  savage  actions.  He  had  me 
land  that  light  leader  much  worried  and  it  was  only  by 
[tender  handling  that  I was  able  to  finally  bring  him  to 
net. 

The  obvious  moral  to  the  story  almost  writes  itself. 
Had  I really  scanned  the  situation  earlier  I am  sure 
that  I could  have  avoided  the  many  minutes  of  con- 
sternation over  that  inveterate  purist  trout  and  also  sure 
that  I would  have  taken  him  on  one  of  my  first  casts. 
[[Certainly  from  my  study  of  the  various  types  of  in- 
sects, notably  the  mayflies,  I knew  that  this  particular 
species  lies  for  some  time  on  the  water,  prostrate  after 
hatching  from  the  nymphal  shuck.  The  artificials  I 
had  been  using  were  drifting  high  and  handsome  for 
;all  to  see  except  the  trout. 

Thinking  back  over  the  episode  and  remembering 
the  styles  of  flies  that  are  tied  in  England  . . . fat 
succulent  morsels  that  ride  heavily  in  the  surface  film 


Deep  and  Slow 

Remember  this  combination — “deep  and  slow.” 
When  the  largemouth  are  knocking  the  hooks  off  of 
surface  lures,  when  a rainbow  comes  up  to  suck  in  a 
high  floating  Cahill,  or  when  a northern  slashes  at  a 
spoon  skittered  across  the  weedbeds — don’t  forget 
that  slow  and  deep  pays  off  more  often  than  any  other 
fishing  method. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Johnson  News  Bureau 
which  has  recently  completed  a survey  of  angling  re- 
sults. The  survey  showed  that  while  most  anglers 
prefer  to  fish  surface  and  semi-surface  lures,  the 
most  fish  and  biggest  fish  were  taken  on  the  bottom. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  “lunkers”  that  won 
fishing  contests  throughout  the  country  and  set  new 
rod  and  reel  records. 

One  of  the  best  deep  and  slow  lures  is  a leaded 
bucktail  garnished  with  a strip  of  pork  chunk.  Such 
a lure  goes  to  the  bottom  fast,  and  its  single  hook  is 
so  placed  that  it  is  difficult  to  snag  up.  When  fishing 
such  a lure,  the  best  technique  is  to  lift  the  rod  tip 
several  feet,  and  let  the  lure  settle  back  to  the  bottom. 
As  it  does,  the  strip  of  pork  executes  several  tasty 
maneuvers  that  make  the  average  fish  start  thinking 
about  mealtime.  The  action  is  up  and  down,  and  slow — 
very  slow. 

Johnson  News  Bureau 


rather  than  high  on  the  tips  of  their  hackles,  American 
style,  I could  see  the  merit  of  the  Englishman’s  think- 
ing. I had  always  considered  the  soft  hackled  British 
flies  inferior  to  ours,  for  our  waters.  The  bloody  Roy- 
alty had  something! 

Many  times  since  then  1 have  confounded  many  a 
brown  trout  under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  Of 
course,  I have  never  yet  tied  a fly  of  the  bulky  silhou- 
ette simply  because  of  artistic  reasoning  and  dogma- 
tized restrictions,  but  since  then,  when  the  other  fellows 
were  not  looking  I have  taken  the  high  riders  and 
squeezed  them  flat  and  have  thusly  taken  trout  all 
purist  rules  to  the  contrary! 

Now,  this  situation  of  the  low  floating  fly  is  not  an 
unusual  one,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  go  overboard  and 
take  all  your  flies  and  flatten  them  with  the  iron,  nor 
should  we  throw  out  all  the  uprights  and  tie  nothing 
but  spent  wings.  But  under  the  particular  situation 
when  the  insect  is  riding  low,  or  is  in  hatching  sequence 
or  as  a dead  drift  spent  wing,  flatten  it  out  gentlemen 
and  take  your  trout. 

It  is  situations  like  these  that  make  us  use  our  eyes 
and  brains  to  match  nature.  When  we  conform  to 
nature  we  take  trout.  But  when  we  try  to  make  nature 
conform  to  us,  we  draw  a goose  egg.  That  is  a good 
moral  for  the  day,  gentlemen.  It  can  apply  in  all  sorts 
of  ways! 


WARDEN  SCHADT  (RETIRED) 
PASSES  AWAY 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  announces  the  death  of  John  A.  Schadt,  a 
former  senior  fish  warden  in  Wayne  county,  which 
occurred  on  September  14,  1958.  Mr.  Schadt  was 
appointed  a warden  on  June  15,  1925,  and  served 
thirty-three  years,  retiring  on  April  15,  1958. 

Although  suffering  a heart  ailment  for  some  time, 
the  news  of  his  passing  came  as  a shock  to  the 
Fish  Commission. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Helen  D.  Schadt, 
Lake  Ariel,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  Weber  of 
Harrisburg,  and  a son.  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Schadt. 
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THE  PFC  EXHIBIT  at  the  mid-August  National  Plow- 
ing Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition  in  Hershey, 
during  a lull  in  the  inspection  by  thousands  of  visitors 
throughout  the  week.  Seated  and  catching  up  on  his 
reading  is  Warden  Robert  M.  Betts  of  Lancaster  County 
who  with  Barney  F.  Barnhart  of  Dauphin  County 
manned  the  display. 


Making  a little  bit  go  a long  way,  aptly  describes 
that  phase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
educational  program  listed  under  the  heading  of  “ex- 
hibits.” 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
done  again  in  the  recent  months  of  this  year,  can  be 
attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission’s law  enforcement  division,  their  determina- 
tion that  there  shall  be  something,  and  some  splendid 
cooperation  by  several  sportsmens  and  civic  groups. 

However,  if  present  plans  materialize,  within  the 
next  three  years,  each  of  the  six  regions  will  have 
its  own  display,  featuring  an  extensive  live  fish  ex- 
hibit, available  for  placement  in  the  larger  conservation 
expositions,  sportsmen’s  shows  and  county  fairs. 

After  a lapse  of  several  years,  such  an  exhibit  was 
set  up  in  the  southeast  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Plowing  Contest  in  Hershey  in  mid-August.  Ten  species 
of  fishes  most  common  to  Pennsylvania  waters  were 
exhibited  in  aquariums. 

Again  this  year,  it  was  a case  of  “not  much,  but 
better  than  nothing”  in  the  northeast,  with  exhibits 
at  the  Wayne  County  Fair  in  Honesdale,  the  Lehighton 
Fair  and  Goose  Pond  Boy  Scout  Camp.  Preserved 
fish  specimens  and  stream  improvement  panels  con- 
stituted these  displays. 

Similar  panels  were  also  displayed  at  the  Franklin 
County  Sportsmen’s  Federation  Fair  in  Chambersburg 
in  the  southcentral  region. 

In  the  northwest,  it  was  a stream  improvement  panel 
and  Admatic  machine  combination  that  graced  the 


Warren  Sportsmen's  Show,  the  Erie  County  Field  Day 
and  the  Crawford  County  Fair.  A token  live  fish 
display  was  added  to  that  combination  for  the  Butler 
Farm  Show  and  the  Albion  Fair. 

In  the  northcentral,  the  Clearfield  and  McKean 
County  Fairs  were  enhanced  by  Commission  exhibits 
featuring  live  fish. 

The  most  elaborate  exhibit,  however,  went  the 
round  of  five  county  fairs  in  the  southwest  region. 
Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  and  subsidy  of  a fish 
wardens-sportsmen’s  alliance,  a WPA  built  watershed 
layout  has  been  refurbished  year  after  year  and  set 
up  along  with  a live  fish  exhibit.  And  again  this  year, 
it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  displays  seen 
in  the  Indiana,  Cambria  and  Blair  County  Fairs.  It 
also  was  a part  of  the  Ligionier  Bi-Centennial. 

Presently  on  the  drawing  board  is  a new  aquarium 
display  to  be  comprised  of  sections  of  four  aquariums 
each.  It  is  designed  for  easy  erection,  durability  when 
set  up  or  in  transit,  adaptable  to  small  or  large  space 
facilities,  containing  a built-in  water  filtering-aerating- 
cooling  system  and  a plywood  facing  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  any  type  of  trim  or  decoration.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  one  ready  for  use  next  year.  Any  bugs  present 
will  be  ironed  out  after  which,  as  budget  limitations 
allow,  additional  units  will  be  fabricated.  They  will 
be  placed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  so  that  all 
Pennsylvanians  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  see  live 
specimens  of  the  major  fishes  to  be  found  in  their 
respective  back  yards  as  well  as  those  common  only 
to  certain  inland  or  boundary  waters. — C.  R.  Glover 
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How  To  Catch  A Fish! 

By  HOMER  CIRCLE 


After  reading  the  advice  of  James  Heddon's  Sons’ 
research  department  telling  how  to  cook  a fish,  Charlie 
Ross,  Newark  Courier-Gazette  outdoor  columnist,  shot 
back,  “Fine,  now  tell  us  how  to  catch  a fish!” 

Well,  never  known  to  duck  a fishing  issue,  the  boys 
at  Heddon's  popped  into  a piscatorial  powwow,  pooled 
several  hundred  years  of  wisdom,  and  came  up  with 
this  advice  for  Charlie  . . . 

“Fall  is  with  us  and  fishing  can  be  a feast  or  famine, 
depending  on  conditions.  However,  the  experiences  of 
this  team  of  experts  point  up  three  potent  practices: 
“One  ...  try  surface  lures  early  and  late  in  the  day, 
over  shallow  weedbeds.  When  the  sun  gets  high,  try 
weedless  lures  back  in  the  duckwart,  lily  pads  and 


weed  pockets. 

“Two  . . . Use  deep-diving  lures  at  the  dropoffs,  par- 
ticularly over  gravel  bars.  Keep  casting  into  progres- 
sively deeper  water,  bumping  bottom  now  and  then. 
Over  sand  or  gravel  bottoms,  let  your  lure  settle  to 
the  bottom,  lie  there  for  30  to  60  seconds,  then  pick 
it  up  sharply  and  keep  reeling,  fast! 

“Three  . . . Troll  a deep-going  lure  through  the 
deepest  holes,  first  fast,  then  slow.  When  you  catch  a 
fish,  stop  and  work  the  hole  over  thoroughly,  probably 
more  are  there.” 

Then,  the  Heddon’s  boys  wound  up  on  this  positive 
note:  “Don't  forget  to  set  the  hook,  Charlie,  and  take 
along  a strong  stringer!” 
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Fishing  The  Rise- 
Yes  or  No? 

By  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE 


Among  serious  dry  fly  fishermen  one  phase  of  the 
art  has  divided  them  into  two  camps.  One  school  fishes 
the  rise  exclusively,  the  other  does  not.  This  leaves  the 
beginner  in  a state  of  confusion  because  both  methods 
are  successful.  Those  who  fish  the  rise  exclusively, 
claim  that  there  is  really  no  reason  to  cast  a dry  fly 
unless  you  see  a fish  break  water  because  there  simply 
isn’t  a fish  there.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
certain  amout  of  logic  to  this  statement.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  the  angler  who  fishes  the  water  and 


1.  WAITING  for  the  rise. 


not  the  rise  maintains  that  the  best  way  to  catch  fish 
is  to  search  out  the  water  intelligently  with  a maximum 
number  of  casts.  This  point  of  view  also  makes  sense. 
Lets  take  a closer  look  at  both  of  these  systems. 

In  ordinary  stream  angling,  fishing  the  rise  has  one 
big  advantage.  That  is  the  knowledge  that  a fish  is 
really  there.  You  are  approximately  sure  of  the  time 
that  your  fly  will  float  over  him.  This  puts  you  on 
your  guard  and  when  he  strikes  you  are  ready  for  him. 


This  corresponds  to  hunting  birds  with  a pointer.  You 
know  when  the  bird  is  there  and  when  he  flushes  your 
chances  of  bringing  him  down  are  much  greater  than 
if  you  just  chanced  upon  him.  Before  you  cast  to  a 
rising  fish  you  also  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
currents  surrounding  him  and  decide  the  best  approach 
to  make  in  order  to  avoid  drag.  When  a good  hatch  of 
flies  are  in  evidence  and  the  fish  are  feeding  on  them, 
each  trout  seems  to  select  a spot  which  suits  him  and 
seldom  does  he  move  too  far  away  from  this  dining 
area.  By  careful  observation  before  he  casts  the  angler 
can.  with  reasonable  accuracy,  select  the  largest  fish  to 
cast  to.  Thus  he  can  sometimes  avoid  hooking  small 
trout.  In  very  still  pools  or  ponds  fishing  the  rise  is  a 
bit  more  difficult.  Quite  often  trout  in  these  locations  do 
not  remain  in  one  spot  for  any  length  of  time  when  they 
are  feeding.  The  very  nature  of  the  quiet  water  requires 
them  to  move  about  constantly  if  they  are  to  enjoy  a 
full  stomach  for  there  is  no  current  to  deliver  their  food 
to  them.  As  a result  of  this,  when  flies  are  hatching 
they  cruise  around  the  pool  or  pond  methodically, 
usually  in  a circular  pattern  taking  their  food  as  they 
come  to  it.  The  best  way  to  fish  a dry  fly  under  these 
conditions  is  to  observe  the  direction  the  trout  is  mov- 
ing by  watching  the  rise  pattern,  and  then  casting  at 
least  six  feet  in  front  of  him.  Let  your  fly  rest  motionless 
for  at  least  half  a minute  and  then  twitch  it  slightly. 
Sometimes  the  fish  will  pass  the  fly  by  and  then  pause 
for  another  look.  If  the  pattern  is  right  the  little  twitch 
will  often  seduce  him. 

With  anglers  who  fish  many  waters  during  the  course 
of  a trout  season,  fishing  the  rise  is  most  popular.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  become  really  familiar  with  more 
than  one  or  two  streams  during  the  course  of  a lifetime. 
When  visiting  a strange  stream  an  angler  simply  does 
not  know  where  the  fish  are  most  likely  to  be,  es- 
pecially the  big  ones  (we  all  like  to  catch  big  ones  if 
we  can).  Of  course,  he  knows  from  fishing  experience 
the  type  of  spots  that  would  harbor  a trout,  however 
streams  are  as  different  as  people  and  do  not  conform 
to  a set  pattern.  If  one  is  going  to  use  dry  flies,  he  is 
therefore  much  farther  ahead  to  watch  for  the  rise  on 
strange  waters.  Of  course,  if  the  trout  are  not  feeding 
on  surface  insects  the  fisherman  must  use  sunken  lures, 
or  go  home  (we  very  seldom  do  the  latter). 

Many  British  anglers,  and  quite  a few  old  timers 
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in  this  country  are  great  advocates  of  “waiting  out  the 
rise.”  What  this  means  is  selecting  a pool  where  past 
experience  has  proven  contains  sizable  trout  and,  after 
finding  yourself  a comfortable  seat,  proceed  to  wait 
for  the  fish  to  jump.  It  is  very  true  that  this  type  of 
fishing  requires  very  little  physical  effort  and  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  trout.  This  method’s 
biggest  claim  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  catch 
a big  trout  on  a dry  fly.  When  you  see  a fisherman 
sitting  in  one  spot  for  an  hour  or  $nore  on  a good 
dry  fly  day,  you  can  be  fairly  certain  that  he  knows 
that  a big  trout  resides  in  the  stretch  of  water  he  is 
watching.  When  that  particular  fish  begins  to  feed 
he  will  try  for  him,  failing,  he  will  try  him  perhaps 
the  next  evening,  and  the  next.  Many  large  trout  are 
caught  in  exactly  this  manner.  To  the  more  active 
fisherman,  this  might  sound  quite  boring.  But,  to  each 
his  own. 

“Waiting  out  the  rise”  can  also  give  a fisherman  an 
exceptionally  fine  education  on  the  life  cycle  of  aquatic 
insects.  When  sitting  perfectly  still  beside  the  tail  of  a 
pool,  the  phases  of  may  fly  development  can  be  easily 
seen.  The  nymph  can  be  spotted  struggling  to  the  sur- 
face and  hatching,  the  duns  flopping  heavily  to  leave 
the  water,  and  later  the  spinners  returning  to  dip 
gracefully  while  depositing  their  eggs  back  into  the 
stream.  Even  if  the  fish  don’t  take  them,  watching 
the  flys  themselves  is  most  fascinating. 

Last  trout  season  while  sitting  beside  a beautiful 
long  slick  glide  on  Kettle  Creek,  I saw  a large  ring 
appear  at  the  very  tip  of  the  pool  right  where  the 
glassy  water  spilled  into  the  riffles.  The  flies  on  the 
water  appeared  to  be  red  quills  so  an  imitation  of  this 
insect  was  tied  on  my  leader.  Just  as  I was  about  to 
creep  forward  to  put  myself  into  casting  position,  a 
fellow  angler  waded  up  the  middle  of  the  riffles  and 
stepped  right  through  the  spot  that  the  fish  had  risen 
in.  Of  course  the  fish  did  not  stay  there  and  I was 
quite  put  out,  as  I was  certain  that  it  had  been  a good 
sized  fish.  The  following  week  I returned  to  the  same 
pool  and  took  up  my  vigil  again.  Luck  was  with  me 
for  after  a half  hours  wait,  the  ring  appeared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  location.  As  I crawled  forward  to  gain 
a vantage  point,  he  rose  three  more  times  in  rapid 
succession.  Ha,  he  was  really  feeding  and  I was  cer- 
tain I would  get  him.  The  fly  lighted  perfectly  on  the 
water  about  three  feet  ahead  of  him  (he  was  nearly 
mine),  and  then  the  fly  began  to  drag  right  across  his 
nose,  and  up  stream  he  went.  What  I had  not  counted 
on  was  the  water  gaining  velocity  as  it  reached  the  end 
of  the  pool.  By  casting  a slight  bend  in  my  line,  I 
could  have  beaten  this  handicap  but  in  my  haste  to 
catch  him,  I had  neglected  to.  To  cut  the  details  to  a 
minimum,  I tried  for  this  particular  fish  eleven  dif- 
ferent evenings.  On  the  eleventh  and  golden  night,  I 
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finally  did  what  I should  have  done  earlier.  I carried 
a folding  camp  chair  which  was  in  the  trunk  of  my 
car,  right  out  into  the  riffle  below  the  pool.  I placed 
it  in  the  water  behind  and  a little  to  one  side  of  the 
spot  that  the  big  trout  usually  chose  to  do  his  feed- 
ing, I allowed  myself  a modest  twenty-five  foot  cast 
from  where  I now  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Not  much  more  than  a half  hour  passed  when 
the  familiar  bulge  and  heavy  ring  appeared  at  the 
exact  spot  where  I supposed  it  would.  1 waited  until 
he  had  picked  off  at  least  a dozen  or  so  flies,  and  then 
slowly  began  to  pay  out  my  line  for  the  climatic 
cast.  The  fly  lighted  about  ten  inches  to  the  trout's 
right  side  and  two  and  a half  or  three  feet  upstream. 
He  allowed  it  to  float  for  about  a foot  and  then  it 
disappeared  into  the  hump  of  water  that  always  spells 
a good  sized  fish.  The  pool  was  nearly  seventy-five 
yards  long  and  free  of  snags  so  I didn’t  try  to  check 
his  run  with  too  much  pressure.  He  never  jumped 
but  continued  to  maintain  a steady  pull  which  wore 
him  out  rather  quickly.  Within  five  minutes  he  was 
ready  to  give  up  and  was  netted  at  the  same  location 
that  he  was  first  hooked.  He  measured  eighteen  and 
one  quarter  inches  and  weighed  a full  three  pounds. 
Not  a monster,  but  a very  respectable  trout  to  be 
caught  on  a dry  fly. 

Some  readers  are  undoubtedly  thinking  that  eleven 
nights  spent  on  one  trout  was  a waste  of  time.  Per- 
haps they  are  right.  My  only  argument  is  that  this  sit 
and  wait  type  of  fishing  can  be  very  helpful  in  teaching 
an  angler  the  proper  approach  to  make  when  after  a 
particular  fish.  It  is  possible  to  learn  more  about 
trout  and  trout  fishing  by  watching  a feeding  fish  for 
one  evening  than  it  is  to  spend  a full  season  fishing 
for  them. 
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When  fishing  with  wet  flies  and  streamers,  or  other 
sunken  lures,  it  is  quite  naturally  difficult  to  fish  the 
rise.  When  these  kinds  of  artificials  are  useful,  the 
fish  are  seldom  taking  anything  from  the  surface  and 
spotting  them  becomes  almost  impossible.  “Fishing 
the  water”  is  then  the  most  logical  way  to  catch  trout. 
The  angler  who  fishes  all  types  of  flies,  that  is,  wets, 
drys  and  streamers,  is  much  better  equipped  with 
experience  than  the  angler  who  has  restricted  himself 
to  the  floating  fly,  when  fishing  the  water  is  considered. 
The  very  nature  of  casting  a sunken  lure  is  to  draw 
the  trout  from  his  hiding  place  and  tease  him  into 
making  a fatal  mistake.  On  a stream  one  fishes  often, 
these  favorite  haunts  of  trout  are  recorded  mentally  in 
the  angler’s  mind.  When  conditions  call  for  the  dry 
fly,  these  mental  records  are  put  to  use  and  the  fly 
is  cast  to  the  hot  spots.  I have  been  made  to  look 
quite  silly  at  times  when  fishing  a strange  stream  when 
a native  of  the  region  would  be  catching  trout  right 
behind  me  in  the  pools  that  I thought  1 had  fished  to 
perfection.  This  is  not  dumb  luck  but  a real  knowledge 
of  the  stream  being  put  to  use. 

There  is  a beautiful  little  stream  which  flows  right 
beside  U.S.  Route  6 in  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a cow  pasture  type  stream  with  very  little  vege- 
tation on  its  banks.  It  flows  at  a leisurely  pace  and 
has  hundreds  of  deep  undercut  banks  which  offer 
shade  and  protection  to  the  many  large  trout  that  live 
there.  I fished  this  stream  many  times  for  a period  of 
two  years  and  never  caught  a trout  larger  than  ten 
inches.  And  yet  the  local  fly  fisherman  were  catching 
fish  with  disgusting  regularity.  1 knew  that  I was  not 
a great  fly  fisherman,  but  I was  not  a beginner  either. 
I approached  each  hole  carefully,  made  as  little  move- 
ment as  possible,  placed  my  fly  as  delicately  as  I could 
and  yet  the  locals  caught  all  the  fish.  One  evening 
while  having  my  usual  luck  on  this  particular  stream, 
I came  upon  a nice  looking  young  man  who  was 
kneeling  beside  the  stream  cleaning  his  fish.  There 
were  four  beautiful  fat  brown  trout  reposing  on  a 
flat  rock  beside  him  and  he  was  about  to  open  up  a 
fifth  which  was  nearly  eighteen  inches  long.  After  an 
exchange  of  greetings  I drew  up  enough  nerve  to  ask 
him  what  fly  they  had  taken.  The  answer  was  a No. 
14  Adams.  This  rather  startled  me  because  that  was 
the  pattern  I had  been  using  with  little  success.  I men- 
tioned this  fact  to  the  young  angler.  He  did  not  seem 
too  surprised  that  I had  not  taken  any  trout  on  the 
adams  and  proceeded  (quite  generously)  to  tell  me 
why. 

He  explained  that  two  very  cold  springs  flow  into 
the  stream  about  two  hundred  yards  upstream  from 
where  the  best  section  of  the  water  lies.  Throughout 
most  of  the  stream,  the  deep  undercut  bank  pools 
are  on  the  opposite  side  than  this  cold  flow  of  spring 
water.  The  trout,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  move 
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into  the  cold  water  which  flows  down  the  shallow 
side  of  the  stream  and  do  most  of  their  feeding  there 
as  the  evening  progresses.  After  this  explanation  it 
was  easy  to  see  what  I had  been  doing  wrong.  My 
appraoch  to  each  pool  had  been  from  the  shallow  side 
in  order  to  cast  to  the  deep  undercut  pockets,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  place  for  trout  to  be. 
What  I had  been  doing  was  to  walk  right  into  the 
places  the  trout  were  lying  and  casting  to  the  spots 
that  they  were  not.  I thanked  my  informant  and 
hurried  upstream  to  the  next  pool  to  try  out  my  new 
found  information.  I made  my  approach  this  time  from 
the  deep  side  of  the  pool  and  cast  across  stream  to 
the  shallow  side.  My  second  cast  found  me  fast  to  a 
twelve  inch  brook  trout  which  was  skidded  rather 
hurriedly  across  the  surface,  and  after  a brief  thrash- 
ing around  on  top  was  lifted  ungracefully  onto  the 
bank. 

The  next  pool  which  was  fished  produced  two 
brown  trout  slightly  larger  than  the  brookie  and  they 
were  both  caught  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream.  (I  later  checked  the  temperatures 
of  the  two  sides  of  this  stream  and  found  that  there 
was  a difference  of  nearly  eight  degrees  in  pools  that 
were  no  more  than  twelve  feet  wide.) 

The  incident  points  out  two  features  that  are  fairly 
constant  about  trout  fishing.  Trout  enjoy  cool  water, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  individual  stream  is  necessary 
when  “fishing  the  water.” 
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The  choice  of  the  two  methods  of  dry  fly  fishing 
we  have  been  discussing  also  apply  to  the  different 
kinds  of  trout.  Broadly  speaking,  the  brown  trout  re- 
sponds better  to  the  “rise  type  fisherman.”  The  brook 
trout,  in  small  streams  is  taken  more  often  by  the 
“stream  type  angler.”  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  lower 
temperatures  of  brook  trout  streams,  which  cause  the 
trout  in  them  to  feed  during  most  of  the  day.  In  the 
larger  streams  where  brown  trout  are  in  the  majority, 
the  water  temperatures  fluctuate  more  often  making 
the  trout  more  selective  in  their  feeding  time.  The 
ideal  temperature  range  for  dry  fly  fishing  seems  to 
be  between  55  and  60  degrees  fahr.  This  is  very  nat- 
ural when  we  consider  that  this  temperature  range 
usually  brings  bigger  hatches  of  may  flies,  thus  offer- 
ing the  trout  something  to  jump  about. 

On  an  evening  when  conditions  seem  right  for  dry 
fly  fishing  but  no  jumps  are  in  evidence,  there  is  an- 
other method  of  “fishing  the  water”  which  sometimes 
brings  results.  This  is  “creating  the  hatch.”  This  in- 
volves choosing  a spot  where  past  experience  has 
shown  holds  a trout.  Then,  very  carefully  cast  a fly  to 
this  spot  letting  it  float  naturally  without  drag.  Then 
cast  again,  and  again  until  the  trout  either  takes  your 
fly  or  you  tire  of  casting.  This  type  of  fishing  requires 
great  skill  and  endurance,  as  each  cast  must  be  ex- 
actly like  the  preceding  one.  The  idea  is  of  course, 
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to  convince  the  trout  that  a hatch  of  insects  has  begun. 
I believe  I have  done  this  successfully  twice,  in  twenty 
years  of  fishing. 

It  would  be  folly  for  anyone  to  believe  that  one 
type  of  dry  fly  fishing  is  really  more  successful  than 
another.  If  one  did  nothing  but  fish  the  rise,  he  would 
miss  many  hours  of  good  sport.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  did  not  watch  the  rises  carefully  he  would  be 


missing  many  chances  to  capture  a large  trout.  The 
thoughtful  angler  adjusts  his  style  of  fishing  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  at  the  time.  The  grandest  angler 
I ever  knew,  a gentleman  now  in  his  seventies,  sum- 
med it  up  this  way;  “Find  out  what  the  fish  want, 
when  they  want  it,  and  how  to  give  it  to  them — then 
do  it.”  That’s  about  it  isn’t  it? 


Gilbert  the  guide 

SAYS: 


HOT- RODDERS  area 

MENACE  TO  EVERYONE  , 50 
. . . IT'S  OUR  JOB  TO 


...EDUCATE  THEM, 

THROUGH  OUR  LOCAL.  BOAT 
AND  SPORTSMAN'S  CLUBS  . 
GIVE  THEM  INSTRUCTIONS  $ 
DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  SAFE 
BOATING  PRACTICES  ! 


PROVIDE  AREAS  k EQUIPMENT  FOR 
SUPERVISED  “HOT- RODDING"  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  RACES,  SPEED  TRIALS  ETC.  1 ^ 


RULES  op 
SApe  BOATING 
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THINGS  TO  COME? 


One  or  three  “stripers”  are  no  more  reason  to 
induce  anglers  to  converge  on  the  area  where  they 
were  caught  than  to  expect  Junior  to  de-mothball 
his  sled  at  the  season’s  first  flurry  of  snow.  But  where 
there  are  three,  there  are  more.  And  if  conditions  re- 
main right  or  improve  as  the  seasons  progress,  there 
should  be  still  more. 

That’s  what  many  fishermen  who  ply  the  Delaware 
River  are  thinking,  and  with  fingers  crossed,  as  far 
upstream  as  the  Martins  Creek  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Because  during  August  of  this  year,  three  of  these 
battlers  were  known  to  have  been  taken  by  anglers 
while  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  between  Easton 
and  the  Martins  Creek  confluence. 


JOHN  MeCLAFFERTY  of  Allentown  and  friend — a 
17  inch  striper  caught  in  mid-August  on  the  Delaware 
River,  two  miles  above  Easton.  The  catch  was  made 
on  a spinner-worm  combination  while  spin  fishing  from 

shore.  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  photo. 

Nor  need  they  be  a bit  ashamed  at  not  knowing  what 
they  caught.  The  known  presence  of  the  species  that  far 
up  river  predates  the  present  generations  of  anglers. 

According  to  Joe  Pancoast,  outdoors  scribe  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
keeping  a close  eye  on  their  presence  in  the  Dela- 


ware River,  New  Hope  has  been  the  modem  day  up- 
stream limit  of  their  known  presence,  until  this  year. 

For  identification  purposes,  the  striper  is  a stream- 
lined fish  that  retains  its  figure  and  face  regardless 
of  the  size  it  attains.  It  has  all  the  sleekness  of  a 
rainbow  trout  with  an  oversized  tail  and  just  a touch 
of  the  bulk  of  a largemouth  bass.  It’s  that  little  added 
bulk  and  the  bit  more  tail  that  adds  up  to  its  full- 
back power.  As  to  face  and  figure,  it  neither  develops 
the  underslung  jaw  of  the  larger  members  of  the  trout 
family,  nor  pot  belly  of  the  lunker  largemouth. 

It  sports  seven  or  eight  broken  dark  horizontal 
stripes  from  gill  cover  to  tail  along  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  its  body.  Its  color  will  range  from  olive 
on  top  to  silvery  sides  to  a white  belly.  A yellow 
cast  will  occasionally  be  noted  on  its  cheeks,  caudal 
fins  and  tail. 

To  surf  fishermen  of  both  coasts  of  the  continent 
and  trollers  in  the  bays,  just  mention  the  striper,  and 
they  really  flip.  They  know  the  fish  first  hand.  To 
most  inland  fishermen,  however,  it's  only  a fish  they 
have  read  about,  and  not  too  much  of  that. 

But  whether  firsthand  or  in  print,  the  striper  or 
rock  or  rockfish  or  striped  bass — all  common  names 
for  Roccus  saxatilis — they  are  fightin’  fools  and  good 
eatin.’ 

Actually,  the  striper’s  native  range  extends  from  the 
St.  Tawrence  southward  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
northern  Florida  and  occasionally  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
They  were  first  introduced  along  the  West  Coast 
around  1880,  but  that’s  another  story,  as  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  landlocked  striper  populations  in  a few 
places  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

They  are  an  anadromous  species  in  that  while  most 
of  their  life  span  is  spent  in  salt  water,  they  migrate 
into  the  bays  and  the  brackish  waters  and  freshwater 
rivers  to  spawn.  This  migration  may  extend  from 
April  thru  July.  And  like  all  live  things,  if  they  find 
conditions  to  their  liking,  they  may  hang  around  a 
bit  longer  than  might  be  expected. 

It’s  some  of  the  latter  which  are  presumed  to  have 
accommodated  the  known  trio  of  bass  fishermen — 
there  may  be  more- — in  the  Delaware  above  Easton 
this  summer. 

How  come  now?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  gradual  pollution  clean  up  in  the  lower 
Delaware  has  reached  a point  where  they  can  get 
through  in  greater  numbers  and  in  better  shape.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  clean  up  is  far  from  complete.  Possibly 
it  never  will  be  complete.  But  it  has  progressed  to 
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where  the  pollution  no  longer  represents  an  impassible 
or  debilitating  barrier.  Whether  the  progeny  will  be 
able  to  make  the  return  trip  through  the  still  potent 
but  lesser  polluted  belt  is  a question  that  has  no 
answer  at  the  moment. 

But  when  that  condition  does  present  itself,  as  it 
will  if  the  present  trend  continues,  and  if  the  agencies 
responsible  for  streams’  clean  up  in  the  states  border- 
ing the  river  remain  alert  and  effective,  Delaware 
River  fishermen  may  look  forward  to  matching  wits 
and  muscle  on  an  ever  increasing  scale  with  a fish 
the  likes  of  which  they  have  never  before  encountered 
in  that  baliwick. 

Not  that  there  are  likely  to  be  any  tackle  busters, 
however.  While  the  striper  has  been  known  to  tip  the 
beam  close  to  the  150-pound  mark — record  on  sport 
tackle  at  73  pounds — few  above  8 pounds  are  known 
to  frequent  waters  other  than  surf,  or  the  completely 
saline  bays.  Those  from  one  to  eight  pounds  are  the 
specimens  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  brackish 
waters  and  rivers. 

But  even  in  that  weight  class,  on  the  business  end  of 
the  light  tackle  generally  employed  by  today’s  inland 


anglers,  with  the  river’s  current  to  help  them,  these 
visitors  with  the  built-in  power  pack  typical  of  salt 
water  fishes,  will  tense  the  muscles  and  quicken  the 
pulse  of  even  the  most  hardened  fresh  water  fisherman. 

As  far  as  method  and  lures  for  their  taking  are  con- 
cerned, it  appears  that  anything  in  either  department 
that  would  interest  the  Delaware’s  smallmouth  or  wall- 
eyes will  do  the  trick,  be  it  fly  rod,  spinning  or  bait 
casting. 

Presently,  there  are  no  size,  season  nor  creel  limita- 
tions on  the  striper  taken  by  sport  fishermen  for  their 
own  use  with  hook  and  line  from  the  Delaware 
River  or  its  tributaries. 

The  newness  of  it  all  has  many  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  on  an  expectant  edge.  And  fishery  administra- 
tors are  in  no  less  a state  than  fishermen.  For  the 
moment,  however,  it’s  wait  and  see.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  will  welcome  being 
advised  of  striper  catches  in  any  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Included  in  the  information  desired  are:  when 
and  where  the  catches  are  made,  the  method  of  fishing 
and  bait  or  lure  employed  and  the  length,  girth  and 
weight  of  the  fish. — -C.  Robert  Glover. 


The  Conservation  of  Man 


The  soil,  the  streams,  the  forests,  the  wildlife  . . . 
Those  natural  resources  generally  are  brought  to  mind 
when  the  word  “conservation”  is  mentioned.  But  the 
conservation  of  Man  is  important,  too,  and  it  ties  in 
directly  with  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Conservation  in  practice  means  more  than  pres- 
ervation— it  means  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  re- 
sources. Conservation  of  Man  means  using  his  powers 
of  thought  and  energy  wisely  and  judiciously.  In  the 
exciting,  exacting,  mechanized  and  industrialized  life 
of  today,  relaxation  has  become  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  conserving  Man’s  powers  of  thought  and 
energy.  “Get  away  from  it  all,”  physicians  advise  peo- 
ple with  nervous  disorders.  And  where  do  they  advise 
such  patients  to  go?  To  the  out-of-doors,  as  so  many 


of  the  physicians  themselves  do! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  out-of-doors  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  each  day  as  a recrea- 
tional resource.  People  are  coming  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  work  efficiently,  they  must  play.  So,  more 
state  and  federal  parks  are  being  established  each 
year  to  meet  the  demand.  The  pressure  upon  the 
game  and  fish  populations  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But,  in  order  to  have  the  relaxing  out-of-doors  as 
a recreational  outlet  for  the  conservation  of  Man. 
conservation  of  the  soil,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and 
the  wildlife  is  essential.  Not  only  does  Man’s  food, 
clothing  and  housing  depend  upon  these  things,  but 
his  mental  well-being  now  is  concerned  as  well. 

The  Tennessee  Press 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 
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During  mid-August  1958,  J. 
M.  Flaharty  of  81  North  Main 
St.,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  caught  a 
wall-eyed  pike  in  the  Susque- 
hanna river  at  Port  Deposit. 
The  fish  bore  a Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  metal  tag 
#4965  which  reveals  a most 
astonishing  journey. 

Records  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission show  that  this  par- 
ticular fish  completed  a very 
hazardous  trip  down-river.  On  September  27,  1956,  accord- 
ing to  the  tag,  it  was  one  of  a shipment  of  walleyes  stocked 
in  the  Juniata  river  at  Newport,  Perry  county.  In  its  journey 
down  stream  the  fish  traveled  some  100  miles  encountering 
the  three  hydro-electric  dams,  Holtwood,  Safe  Flarbor  and 
the  Conowingo.  It  completed  the  perilous  trip  without  even 
the  “loss  of  a fin.”  The  fish  was  15  inches  long  when  stocked 
in  the  Juniata  at  Newport,  two  years  ago. 

Gold  From  The  Pymatuning 

During  July,  1958  Courtney  Spencer  of  West  Mifflin,  Pa., 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Spencer  was  trolling  for  walleyes 
in  Pymatuning  Lake  immediately  south  of  the  causeway  near 
Espyville.  Suddenly  Spencer  had  a vicious  strike  and  the 
battle  was  on.  After  several  minutes  the  fish  was  gone.  After 
pulling  in  his  line  he  found  a small  ring  bearing  number  2874 
and  on  the  other  side  “please  notify  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission.” 

He  contacted  Warden  Raymond  L.  Hoover  of  Crawford 
County  and  was  informed  that  on  May  4,  1958,  161  walleyes 
had  been  tagged  by  himself  and  Warden  Supervisor  Sheldon 
and  put  in  the  lake  at  a place  near  Jamestown.  This  load  of 
fish  had  been  purchased  by  the  Jamestown  Businessmen’s 
Association  who  were  paying  $5.00  in  merchandise  for  the 
return  of  each  tag.  Spencer  immediately  left  by  automobile 
for  Jamestown  and  collected  his  $5.00  reward. 

Muskies  In  Tioga 

On  August  the  14th,  three  hundred  muskellunge,  averaging 
seven  inches  in  length  were  stocked  in  Hills  Creek  Lake, 
Charleston  Township,  Tioga  County.  This  is  the  first  fish  of 
this  species  to  be  planted  in  public  waters  in  the  County. 
Another  one  hundred  muskellunge  were  planted  in  Taushers 
Pond.  The  pond  consists  of  about  forty  acres.  Mr.  Tausher 
purchased  the  muskellunge  and  they  were  flown  from  Michi- 
gan to  Williamsport  by  plane  where  they  were  pick  up  and 
transported  by  motor  car  by  Mr.  Tausher. 

Leland  E.  Cloos,  Warden 
Tioga  County 


South-East  Passage! 


IF  YOU  ASK  ME—  , 

/ r'S A P-P -PAPK MJISANCE? 


Motorboat  Plays  Havoc! 


With  the  increase  in  motor- 
boating it  looks  like  fisher- 
men don’t  have  much  of  a 
chance.  One  fisherman  reports 
the  loss  of  two  rods  and  two 
lines  when  a motorboat  tangled 
in  and  took  them  with  him. 
The  fisherman  was  so  mad 
that  he  forgot  to  get  the  motor- 
boat  license. 

Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Beaver  and  Butler  Counties 


Stripers  Back  In  Delaware 

Striped  bass  are  being  caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Delaware 
again.  One  fisherman  caught  three  on  one  trip  and  two  on 
another.  They  were  caught  at  New  Hope  on  minnows  and 
spinners. 

Miles  D.  Witt,  Warden 

Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties 


Sucker  On  Boys’  Stringer  Makes  ^Sucker-  Out  Of  Pike 

Tom  Larkin,  16,  and  Dave 
Lamb,  15,  of  South  Meadville, 
probably  qualify  as  that  area’s 
champion  anglers  after  their 
thrilling  experience  with  a 26- 
inch  Great  Northern  Pike  in 
French  Creek  on  September  4. 

Tom  and  Dave  caught  the 
fish  with  their  bare  hands,  so 
to  speak,  when  the  pike  tried 
to  swallow  an  11 -inch  sucker 
at  the  end  of  the  youth’s  four- 
foot  stringer.  The  pair  noticed  the  stringer  “straighten  out” 
from  its  peg  in  the  creek  bank,  then  saw  the  water  “boiling.” 
“We  hauled  the  stringer  in,  got  the  pike  up  on  the  bank 
and  jumped  on  it  so  it  wouldn’t  get  away,”  Tom  said,  in 
describing  the  episode.  “We  really  held  him  down.” 

The  pike  grabbed  the  sucker  as  it  wobbled  in  the  water  on 
the  stringer — secured  only  by  a knot  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 
The  sucker  was  pretty  badly  damaged  by  the  pike’s  sharp 
teeth.  But  the  Great  Northern  was  unharmed  and  beautiful 
to  the  eyes  of  its  youthful  captors. 

Tom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Larkin.  Dave  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lamb.  They  live  on  3rd 
Street  off  Franklin  Pike. — Meadville  Tribune. 
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NO  INSTANT  ANGLERS,  PLEASE 


By  BOB  TURNBULL 

— Staff  Writer — 

The  Globe  and  Mail 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


From  Such  Simple  Tackle,  Good  Anglers  Grow 
Live  bait  first,  then  the  fancy  gear. 


Where  are  the  anglers  of  tomorrow? 

Hold  on  a minute,  that  question  may  not  be  as  daft 
as  it  sounds.  It’s  like  this:  Everything  today  seems 
dedicated  to  making  life  easier — cars  with  automatic 
shifts,  frozen  foods,  cake  mixes,  instant  coffee,  con- 
densations (ugh!)  of  great  books,  packaged  entertain- 
ment, regimented  recreation,  and  so  forth. 

Now  then,  I don’t  quarrel  with  progress  and  1 like 
the  fine  things  it  provides,  but  I do  protest  influences 
that  sap  the  need,  or  the  ability,  to  think  or  to  do. 
And  that’s  just  what’s  happening  to  fishing.  Today  we 
take  a boy  (or  girl),  a rod,  a reel,  a line,  a lure,  mix 
with  some  handy  water  and  the  result  is — an  instant 
angler! 


By  and  large,  we  the  parents,  myself  included,  are 
to  blame.  We’re  too  indulgent.  We  give  our  youngsters 
fine  tools,  better  than  they  need,  for  fishing,  perhaps 
even  teach  them  how  to  use  these,  but  that  isn’t 
angling;  it's  mere  mechanical  rote. 

The  greatest  mistake  is  to  start  a child  off  with  a 
spinning  outfit,  but  that  very  thing  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  This  may  seem  strange  coming 
from  me,  an  enthusiastic  spin  caster,  but  it’s  true.  All 
it  does  is  to  shove  the  child  down  an  easy  road  to 
mechanical  proficiency,  but  he  doesn’t  learn  a thing 
about  the  how,  where  and  why  of  angling,  which  is 
far  more  important  than  the  tackle  he  uses. 
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Nothing  will  beat  the  old  cane  pole  and  a can  of 
worms  as  an  introduction  to  angling.  From  this  be- 
ginning, so  simple,  so  direct,  let  a youngster’s  love 
of  angling  grow  naturally.  Permit  him  to  develop  his 
own  powers  of  observation — where  to  gather  the  most 
or  best  worms,  how  to  keep  them,  where  the  best 
fishing  will  be  found,  and  why. 

These  may  seem  like  trivial  points,  but  never  forget 
that  a child’s  enthusiasm  is  stimulated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  exploring  and  discovering  things  for  himself 
and  reasoning  them  out.  Sure,  he’ll  need  some  adult 
guidance,  but  don’t  spoon  feed  him.  From  here  he 
may  go  on  to  see,  say,  a hungry  pike  slashing  through 
a school  of  minnows,  or  a bass  smash  at  a swimming 
frog,  or  a trout  rise  to  take  a fragile  Mayfly. 

So  perhaps  he’ll  begin  to  experiment  with  these 
and  other  live  baits,  and  if  he  gathers  them  himself, 
rather  than  trotting  off  to  a bait  shop,  he  cannot  help 
but  absorb  some  lessons  of  Nature,  and  put  these  to 
use  in  his  fishing.  He’ll  note  the  proximity  of  fish  to 
food  supply,  also  how  various  creatures  on  a hook 
will  act  in  the  water — for  instance,  a grasshopper  kick- 
ing furiously  on  the  surface. 

When  it  comes  to  the  time  to  use  artificial  lures, 
particularly  flies  and  streamers,  that  knowledge  will 
be  invaluable. 

After  cane  pole  and  bait  can,  what’s  the  next  step? 

Personally,  Fd  say  a fly  rod.  The  person  who  never 
has  fly  fished  has  missed  some  of  the  greatest  joys  in 
angling.  If  casting  classes  are  available  locally,  Junior 
should  attend  them;  if  not,  he  should  spend  an  hour 


a day  (but  make  it  play,  not  work)  for  a couple  of 
months  practicing  on  his  own  with,  if  possible,  some 
competent  adult  direction  at  the  outset.  Until  he  gets 
the  feel  of  actual  fishing  with  a fly  rod  he  might 
continue  to  use  live  bait  for  a while,  but  it  won’t  be 
long  before  he’ll  want  to  tie  on  artificials.  Let  him. 


From  fly  fishing  he  can  go,  if  he  wishes,  in  any 
direction  he  chooses — to  bait  casting  or  spinning  or 
trolling  or  back  to  the  old  cane  pole  and  worms.  The 
main  thing  in  all  this,  which  may  take  some  years  to 
flower  fully,  is  that  he  has  learned  the  secrets  of 
angling,  not  just  its  mechanics. 


' 
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When  Junior  is  ready  for  store-bought  tackle  don’t 
buy  the  best  or  the  cheapest;  stick  to  the  middle 
price  range.  Expensive  tackle  is  too  good,  cheap 
tackle  can  be  cranky  and  frustrating  and  may  give 
a youngster  a lifelong  scunner  at  fishing — that’s  hap- 
pening with  some  tads  who  are  given  bargain  base- 
ment tackle  before  they’re  ready  for  it. 

Don’t  rush  any  child  into  angling.  Let  him  find  : 
his  own  way,  with  a bit  of  judicious  adult  assist-  !P 
ance.  Too  often  we  prod  children  too  early  into  en-  1 
deavors,  fishing  and  otherwise,  as  a sop  to  parental  jml 
pride,  rather  than  having  the  child’s  interest  at  heart. 
There’s  no  perfect  age,  either,  to  start  fishing;  it  all 
depends  on  individual  ability  (which  all  parents  over- 
estimate). My  inclination  is  to  say  10  to  12  years  is 
about  right,  and  get  into  the  boughten  tackle  about 
14  to  16. 

Anyway,  let’s  not  breed  instant  anglers. 


■ 
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ANGLER  QUIZ 

Fish  Facts  and  Falacies 

7.  In  the  U.  S.  A.,  A 1 million,  B 4 million, 

C 8 million,  D 12  million,  E 15  million  take 
out  fishing  licenses  each  year. j i 

I it 

8.  The  world  fish  harvest  in  dollars  amounts  to 
A 1/10  billion,  B Va  billion,  C Vi  billion, 

D 34  billion,  E 1 billion  each  year.  j 

9.  Next  to  farm  products,  fish  are  the  most  im-  I 

portant  source  of  food  for  man.  True  or 
False?  

10.  Which  country  has  the  greatest  commercial 
take  of  fish  each  year:  The  U.  S.  A.,  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Japan? 

Answers  on  page  22 
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1.  Fish  breathe  through  their  nostrils.  True  or 

False?  

2.  A fish's  heart  has  A 1 , B 2 , C 3 , 

D 4 chambers;  man’s  heart  has  four.  

3.  “Don’t  talk;  you’ll  scare  the  fish!”  True  or 

False?  

4.  Fish  don’t  sleep  because  they  have  no  eye- 
lids. True  or  False?  

5.  Silverfish,  Crayfish,  Devilfish,  Jellyfish,  Star- 
fish are  all  true  fish.  True  or  False?  

6.  Of  the  3 kinds  of  fishing:  still,  casting,  and 

trolling,  the  second  is  the  most  popular 


Fish  Migration 

By  DAVID  GUNSTON 

HAMPSHIRE,  ENGLAND 


Migrations  in  nature  are  popularly  associated  with 
airds  and  less  commonly  with  animals,  but  of  course 
fish  generally  undertake  considerable  migratory  jour- 
neyings,  many  of  which  are  quite  as  remarkable  as 
those  undertaken  by  birds.  Just  as  there  are  virtually 
no  completely  non-migratory  birds,  so  there  are  hardly 
any  fish  that  make  no  migrations  at  one  time  or  another 
during  their  life  cycle,  save  for  the  enforcedly  static 
inhabitants  of  small  self-contained  lakes  or  ponds. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  reasons  why  birds 
and  land  animals  migrate  are  to  obtain  food  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  visit  those  regions  most  suited  for 
their  breeding.  But  while  both  these  factors  influence 
the  movements  of  fish,  many  other  reasons  for  fish 
migrations  may  be  traced.  Few  fish  are  natural  nomads, 
wandering  about  the  waters  aimlessly.  Always  there  is 
present  one  or  more  reasons  why  a fish,  singly  or  in 
company  with  others  of  its  kind,  sets  off  on  a journey. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  river,  lake  or  sea 
vitally  affects  the  fish,  as  does  the  amount  of  sunlight 
that  may  penetrate  the  surface.  Other  physical  factors 
that  may  set  the  migratory  instincts  in  motion  are  the 
varying  salinity  of  the  water,  its  acidity  or  alkalinity, 
its  oxygen  content,  the  turbulence  or  otherwise  of  cur- 
rents, as  well  as  the  age,  power  of  smell  and  even  the 
faculty  of  memory  of  the  fish  concerned. 

Fish  migrations  usually  follow  definite  patterns,  and 
may  be  of  four  separate  kinds,  though  some  fish  pursue 
more  than  one.  These  are  the  movements  from  salt 
water  to  fresh,  and  vice  versa,  and  internal  migrations 
within  salt  or  fresh  water. 

The  best  known  example  of  a salt  to  fresh  water 
migrating  fish  is  the  salmon,  which  must  return  from 
the  sea  to  the  fresh  waters  of  a river  before  it  can 
spawn.  Atlantic  salmon  often  travel  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  reach  their  redds  in  Europe,  while  Pacific 
salmon  may  journey  thousands  of  miles  before  attain- 
ing their  North  American  river  spawning  grounds. 
Movements  into  fresh  water  are  usually  mass  ones 
taken  for  breeding  purposes,  as  with  salmon,  sea-trout, 
lampreys  and  other  fish,  notably  eels.  These  last,  of 
course,  make  migratory  voyages  that  are  unique:  after 
starting  as  eggs  spawned  off  the  Bermudas,  they  move 
some  3,000  miles  or  so  by  a strange  process  of  first 
: drifting  and  later  swimming,  growing  all  the  time  and 
: eventually  entering  rivers  as  elvers.  Both  sexes  of  eels 
I migrate  to  the  uppermost  reaches  of  their  chosen. 
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rivers,  the  females  of  American  eels  having  been  known 
to  run  upstream  for  1,500  miles  from  the  sea,  reach- 
ing altitudes  above  7,000  ft.  Sturgeon,  mullet,  flounder 
and  other  fish  occasionally  enter  rivers,  but  only  after 
food. 

The  fish  that  leave  fresh  water  for  salt  may  be  of 
several  different  groups.  They  may  be  salmon  or  sea- 
trout  spent  after  spawning,  some  of  which  in  Europe 
regain  the  sea  and  build  up  again  after  continuous 
feeding,  though  Pacific  salmon,  like  all  lampreys,  in- 
variably die  after  spawning.  They  may  be  the  new 
young  of  these  selfsame  fish  instinctively  seeking  ma- 
rine waters,  or  they  may  be  eels  in  the  mature  silver 
stage  leaving  their  rivers  by  night  on  the  long  fast  trek 
back  to  the  Sargasso  Sea  to  reach  fulfillment  in  pro- 
creation, and  eventual  death.  Keeping  to  the  slowest 
currents  and  never  feeding  en  route,  they  nevertheless 
cover  immense  distances  very  quickly:  recoveries  of 
marked  eels  have  given  such  feats  as  174  miles  in  19 
days  and  750  miles  in  93  days.  Or  they  may  be  the 
odd  river-breeding  fish  that  drop  down  to  the  edges 
of  the  sea  either  to  feed,  or  more  rarely,  like  char  and 
perch,  to  breed  in  brackish  water. 

With  all  fish  moving  between  completely  fresh  water 
and  the  sea,  the  swim-bladder  becomes  adjusted  to  the 
new  water  density  gradually,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a sudden  artificial  change  proves  dis- 
astrous for  most  fish. 

Migrations  within  fresh  or  salt  waters  may  be  less 
spectacular,  but  they  are  just  as  common  and  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  species  concerned. 

Sea  fish  may  make  the  most  immense  journeys,  as 
we  know  from  lengthy  experiments  with  marked  plaice, 
cod  and  herring.  Plaice  and  herring  movements  may 
be  measured  in  hundreds  of  miles,  but  those  of  many 
cod  are  far  more  extensive,  particularly  to  and  away 
from  the  great  breeding-grounds  off  Iceland,  New- 
foundland and  the  Lofoten  Banks.  The  movements  of 
cod  and  herring  to  warmer  or  cooler  waters,  from 
shallow  to  deeper  and  richer  feeding-grounds,  have 
probably  been  studied  more  closely  than  any  other 
fish  migrations  owing  to  their  commercial  importance. 
Some  other  fish,  notably  mackerel,  make  extensive 
migrations  on  the  vertical  plane  which  may  be  quite 
striking. 

Similar  mass  movements  to  and  from  deep  water, 
though  on  a smaller  scale,  are  the  regular  practice  of 
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many  freshwater  fish,  especially  those  like  carp  and 
chub  which  spend  cold  winters  in  a semi-torpid  state 
at  depths  of  90  ft.  or  so.  Freshwater  fish  also  tend  to 
drop  back  into  the  depths  after  spawning  exertions 
have  been  completed,  while  many  lake  fish  instinctively 
prefer  to  deposit  their  eggs  up  tributaries,  where  the 
more  aerated  running  water  provides  better  condi- 
tions for  the  fry.  Other  fish,  perhaps  moving  individ- 
ually, may  cover  fairly  considerable  distances  across  in- 
land lakes  or  along  rivers,  and  few  fish  live  a static 
existence  all  their  lives.  Trout  are  great  inland  travel- 
lers, while  carp  and  bream  make  less  conspicuous  but 
to  them  equally  important  migrations  into  shallower 
water  each  summer. 

The  reasons  for  all  these  migrations  may  sometimes 
be  simple,  but  are  often  complex.  The  need  for  food 
is  the  primary  simple  reason,  but  it  leads  to  big  migra- 
tory movements  chiefly  in  gregarious  fish  like  cod  and 
herring.  Fish  living  in  small  groups  find  food  needs 
less  pressing,  but  they  may  be  especially  sensitive  to 
temperature  changes.  For  example,  the  shad  is  so 
sensitive  to  temperature  changes  that  in  some  glacial 
tributaries  it  swims  along  the  warmer  side  of  the 
stream,  where  in  fact  the  water  may  be  only  4° 
warmer.  Refusing  to  move  up  rivers  unless  their  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  of  the  sea,  it  therefore 
keeps  to  a progressive  time-table  for  its  runs  up  Ameri- 
can rivers:  in  Florida  these  start  in  November,  in  New 
Brunswick  as  late  as  the  end  of  May. 

The  varying  degrees  of  salinity  in  the  water  affect 
fish  movements  a great  deal.  All  members  of  the  mullet 
tribe  have  strict  tolerances  of  salt  content,  moving 


about  only  within  their  special  limits.  And  of  course 
salinity  greatly  affects  floating  eggs,  many  of  which 
if  laid  in  the  sea  may  sink  and  die  if  they  drift  into  the 
less  dense  coastal  waters. 

Salmon  are  notoriously  sensitive  to  currents  and  the 
overall  turbulence  of  their  waters,  lingering  perhaps  for 
weeks  at  the  mouth  of  a river  until  a vigorous  stream 
of  fresh  water  encourages  them  to  run  upstream.  Old 
fish  tend  to  stay  longer  in  rivers  before  dropping  back 
into  the  sea  after  spawning,  as  well  as  spending  more 
time  in  fresh  water  before  spawning  than  the  more 
active  younger  fish.  This  is  notably  true  of  sea-trout, 
which  in  their  prime  may  enter  a river  and  spawn  and 
return  to  the  sea  within  24  hours. 

If  the  chemical  content  of  water  affects  fish  move- 
ments, so  does  its  general  movement  of  tides  and 
oceanic  streams,  as  well  as  the  light  that  falls  upon  it. 
Many  fish  prefer  to  travel  most  at  night,  others  seek 
moonlight  for  mass  feeding  treks,  or  coming  up  from 
their  usual  depths  only  when  the  nights  are  darkest. 

Even  the  sense  of  smell  may  have  a relation  with 
migratory  movements,  as  experiments  with  American 
sockeye  salmon  have  shown:  of  500  marked  specimens, 
many  of  the  250  which  had  their  nasal  nerves  severed 
went  astray  on  their  customary  migrations.  Certainly 
there  is  a strong  “homing  instinct”  in  fish,  comparable 
to  that  of  birds,  which  enables  eels,  salmon,  cod  and 
many  other  fish  to  make  the  long  return  journeys  con- 
nected with  breeding.  Of  this  our  knowledge  is  still 
limited,  but  we  are  certain  that  although  few  fish  are  in 
fact  stay-at-homes,  their  movements  are  governed  by 
inherited  instincts  only. 
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Gordon  and  Heintz  Named  To  WPCAB 

President  Eisenhower  has  named  three  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney,  Surgeon-General 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  on  matters  relating 
to  administration  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956,  which  strengthened  earlier  statutes  on  re- 
search and  in  enforcement  of  pollution  abatement 
laws  and  provide  federal  grants  to  municipalities  build- 
ing sewage  treatment  plants. 

New  members  of  the  Board  are:  Seth  E.  Gordon, 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  Fred  Heintz.  Pittsburgh;  Frank  E. 
Long,  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  and  W.  S.  Wise,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon,  former  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  is  presently  director  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Department.  He  has 
long  been  active  in  work  of  conservation  agencies 
and  organizations.  He  served  as  conservation  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  from  1926  to  1931;  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Game  Association  from  1931 
to  1935  and  has  been  a trustee  and  vice-president  of 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Foundation. 


Answers  to  ANGLER  QUIZ 


1.  FALSE.  A fish  uses  its  nostrils  only  for  smelling. 
The  gills  remove  dissolved  oxygen  from  the  water 
that  comes  in  through  the  mouth  and  out  the  open- 
ings on  either  side  of  the  head. 

2.  B is  correct.  It  has  one  receiving  and  one  sending 
chamber. 

3.  FALSE.  There  are  no  external  ears.  The  fish  is  very 
sensitive  ot  vibrations  however. 

4.  FALSE.  All  vertebrates  have  to  sleep;  fish  sleep 
without  closing  their  eyes. 

5.  FALSE.  Silverfish  are  insects;  crayfish  are  crus- 
taceans; Devilfish  are  mollusks;  jellyfish  are  Co- 
elenterates;  Starfish  are  echinoderms.  None  is  a fish! 

6.  Still  fishing  is  still  out  in  front. 

7.  E is  correct.  That’s  a lot  of  licenses. 

8.  D is  correct.  Even  today,  that’s  a lot  of  dough. 

9.  TRUE. 

10.  Japan  depends  largely  upon  fish  for  her  meat  pro- 
teins. 
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Somewhere  between  a pre-dawn  gulp  of  coffee  and 
a dog-tired-but-happy  grin  at  dusk,  there  lives  a 
buoyant  spirit  called  a fisherman. 

Fishermen  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  are 
short,  tall,  rich,  poor,  boys,  men.  They  are  found  in, 
on,  around,  nearby,  close  to,  milling  about,  going  to, 
coming  from  or  talking  about  lakes,  rivers,  streams, 
inlets,  bayous,  creeks,  dams,  basins,  bays,  headwaters, 
backwaters  or  anything  wherein  a fish  might  swim. 

A fisherman  is  a fellow  who  will  do  without  shoes 
to  buy  a new  fly-rod;  he’s  a fellow  who’s  not  much  for 
gardening,  but  will  dig  worms  with  his  bare  hands; 
he’s  a fellow  who  hasn't  the  patience  to  sit  through 
a movie,  but  will  sit  14  hours  in  a boat;  he  is  a hus- 
band who  will  take  his  wife  fishing  on  Mother’s  Day; 
he’s  a nocturnal  addict  to  fishing  magazines;  he’s  a 
normal  husband  gone  crazy,  or  a bright  son  gone 
addled;  he’s  the  only  man  who  can  look  at  a low 
spot  in  his  backyard  after  a heavy  rain  and  think 
not  of  how  to  drain  it  off,  but  rather  of  how  he  can 
raise  minnows  there;  he  is  the  only  boy  friend  who 
can  sit  with  his  girl  on  a porch  swing  on  a balmy  June 
night  and  wonder  whether  the  bass  will  be  taking  min- 
nows or  plugs  the  next  morning. 


A fisherman  is  a highly  imaginative  creature.  He 
imagines  that  a few  good  stringers  of  fish  will  com- 


pensate the  budget  for  the  umpteen  dollars  spent  on 
fishing  gear.  He  imagines  that  the  fish  will  bite  better 
when  the  boat  is  not  loaded  with  a wife  and  kids. 
He  imagines  that,  if  the  fish  don't  rise  to  feed  in  the 
morning,  it’s  only  common  sense  that  they  just  have 
to  bite  sometime  before  dark! 

The  fisherman  lives  in  a world  all  his  own.  He 
dearly  loves  a fishing  trip  and  anything  associated 
with  it.  And  preparation  is  half  the  game.  It  begins 
immediately  after  one  of  his  buddies  mentions  some- 
thing about  the  fish  “really  biting  like  mad”  at  a cer- 
tain spot.  So  he  checks  the  weather  forecast  and 
promptly  ignores  it  because  he's  going  anyway.  Then 
he  buys  two  or  three  real  hot  plugs,  sure-killer  flies, 
special  new  lines  and  maybe  some  abracadabra  oil 
which  is  guaranteed  to  attract  fish.  For  the  next  few 
days  this  enraptured  creature  will  think  of  nothing  but 
fishing.  Even  his  nights  are  filled  with  dreams  of 
smoother  water,  singing  reels  and  lunker  trout.  Then, 
after  an  eternity  of  a day  or  two,  he'll  be  off  in  a hail 
of  equipment  on  this  fishing  trip  to  end  all  fishing 
trips!  If  he’s  a gentle,  loving  husband,  he  might  even 
remember  to  pat  his  wife  on  the  head  before  he  leaves. 

To  you,  the  confirmed  fisherman  may  seem  a bit 
wacky  in  the  head,  but  remember,  whether  it’s  called  a 
hobby  or  a passion  or  a vocation  or  a sport,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  finny  denizens  of  the  deep  is  of  noble  line- 
age. Indeed,  the  Keeper  of  the  Pearly  Gates  was 
Himself  a superb  fisherman. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  the  fisherman,  he's 
a pretty  happy  soul.  And  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Lord  does  not  deduct  from  one's  life  span  those  hours 
spent  in  fishing.  Maybe  that's  why  there  are  so  many 
fishermen.  For  old  fishermen  never  die.  They  just  cast 
away! — Wyoming  Wildlife. 

Illustrations  by  John  Coulter 
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Poor  Return 

Between  1952  and  1955  a total  of  16,200  hatchery-reared 
fingerling  bass  were  stocked  in  New  Jersey  waters.  These  fish 
were  all  marked  for  future  identification. 

According  to  an  article  by  assistant  fishery  biologist  Alban 
R.  Essbach,  in  New  Jersey  Outdoors  recently,  not  one  fish 
has  been  found  to  date  in  the  various  spot  checks  by  seining, 
trapnetting,  and  rotenoning.  Only  one  marked  bass  was 
checked  by  creel  census  personnel  in  1956. 

Biologist  Essbach  came  to  a rather  mandatory  conclusion. 
He  said,  “This  would  seem  to  indicate  rather  conclusively 
that  the  increase  in  bass  fishing  success  cannot  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  stocking.” 

Fish  Derby  Disenchantment 

Fish  derbies  are  a popular  activity  for  service  clubs  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  They  are  showy  and  provide  interesting 
activities  for  kids.  Properly  handled  they  can  be  made  to  serve 
good  purposes.  Unfortunately,  they  are  easily  abused,  often 
commercialized,  and  may  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

For  this  reason,  curbs  have  sometimes  been  placed  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  restrictive  legislation,  or  governing  regu- 
lations by  conservation  agencies  most  adversely  affected.  Latest 
to  be  disenchanted  by  fish  derbies — as  a result  of  misguidance 
through  over-zealous  commercial  promotion — is  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

According  to  a Canadian  press  item,  datelined  Toronto, 
which  appeard  in  The  New  York  Times,  Ontario  has 
stopped  giving  away  hatchery  trout  for  children’s  fish  derbies. 
This  action  was  taken  because  of  a conclusion  reached  that 
such  derbies  are  “almost  valueless”  in  teaching  conservation. 

Dr.  W.  J.  K.  Harkness,  wildlife  chief  of  the  Lands  and 
Forests  Department,  says  conservation  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  like  now  have  to  pay  for  fish. 

Previously  the  province  supplied  fish  for  conservation- 
minded  public  organizations  in  the  belief  that  organized  fish 
derbies  would  help  teach  children  good  conservation  ethics. 

Dr.  Harkness  said  that  his  department  had  discovered  that 
private  organizations  were  obtaining  fish  through  these  con- 
servation groups  to  hold  derbies  as  publicity  stunts. 

And  a check  turned  up  an  even  more  disconcerting  fact. 

The  children’s  chief  interest  lay  in  obtaining  prizes.  They 
lost  sight  of  the  value  of  fishing  for  sport. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Conservation  magazines  are  supposed  to  be  factual  in  con- 
tent. They  are  also  supposed  to  educate.  With  these  thoughts 
in  mind,  we  read  the  following  statement  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  for  July-August: 

One  hundred  thousand  week-end  Louisiana  fishermen, 


each  returning  one  single  fish  alive  to  the  water  each  and 
every  week  end,  as  each  man’s  personal  contribution  to 
conservation,  would  mean  the  amazing  total  of  five  mil- 
lion fish  released  alive  each  year. 

Not  counting  the  possible  offspring,  there  would  be  at 
least  that  many  more  available  for  anglers  the  following 
year. 

Now,  we’re  confused.  If  that  statement  were  true,  and  no 
fish  ever  died  (as  is  strongly  implied),  where  would  the  water 
be?  It  all  reminds  us  of  some  fun  we  had  some  years  ago. 
We  wondered  what  would  happen  if  all  the  offspring  of  a 
single  pair  of  bass  survived,  and  if  all  potential  progeny 
survived  for  three  generations. 

We  did  some  figuring  on  it.  It  all  worked  out  that  about 
2,000,000,000  fish  could  result  under  the  conditions  stated. 

If  these  bass  averaged  one  pound  each,  there  would  be  2,- 
000,000,000  pounds  of  bass. 

A one-acre  pond  averaging  five  feet  in  depth  contains 
about  14,000,000  pounds  of  water.  Thus,  the  2,000,000,000 
pounds  of  bass  would  not  only  completely  replace  the  water, 
but  would  be  piled  about  715  feet  above  the  original  level 
of  the  pond. 

Sounds  like  the  answer  to  an  angler’s  prayer,  doesn’t  it? 
Actually,  we’re  glad  it  can’t  happen.  There  wouldn’t  be  any 
water  to  wet  our  hands  with  before  removing  the  little  one 
from  the  hook  so  we  could  throw  him  back  unharmed.  . . . 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

Sheriff  Helps  Nab  Fish  Dynamiters 

Sheriffs  and  other  elected  county  officials  can  be  a tremen- 
dous influence  in  game  law  enforcement,  say  two  northeast 
Oklahoma  game  rangers. 

When  Rangers  Fred  Lawhorn,  Broken  Arrow,  and  Earle 
Kincaide,  Coody  Bluff,  reported  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
two  fish  dynamiters  in  Rogers  County,  Oklahoma  recently, 
they  gave  Sheriff  Amos  Ward  of  that  county  most  of  the 
credit.  The  sheriff  got  the  tip  from  a local  farmer  that  a pond 
had  been  dynamited  by  a person  or  persons  unknown.  The 
fishermen  had  stowed  their  fish  in  a plastic  bag  and  left  it  deep 
in  the  pond,  presumably  to  be  picked  up  later,  as  they  hurried 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  crime. 

Sheriff  Ward  called  the  rangers  and  together  the  three  men 
worked  for  two  days  on  the  case.  Eventually  they  got  a con- 
fession from  the  two  fish  dynamiters  when  the  men  returned 
for  their  fish.  Each  paid  a fine  of  $100  plus  court  costs. 

“This  is  a case,”  said  Kincaide,  “in  which  we  would  have 
had  no  case  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sheriff’s  interest  in 
conservation  and  enforcement  of  the  law.” 

The  case  was  typical  of  many  in  which  law  enforcement 
officers  work  in  close  cooperation  with  state  rangers  to  pro 
mote  conservation  of  the  state’s  natural  resources. 

— Outdoor  Oklahoma  I 
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The  Old  Man  and  tlie  River 


I had  just  rounded  the  turn  in  the  river,  anxious 
1 for  an  evening  of  “bugging”  with  a fly-rod;  and  there 
he  sat. 

He  was  an  old  man  with  loose  fitting  overalls,  sitting 
on  a big  boulder  jutting  out  over  the  stream. 

His  cane  pole  lay  across  his  lap  and  an  old,  battered 
buck-tail  spinner  lay  drying  on  the  sun-swept  rock. 

I called  over  to  him  with  the  customary  fisher- 
man’s greeting,  “Havin'  any  luck?” 

He  turned  slowly  with  some  effort,  and  with  a 
friendly  wave  motioned  for  me  to  sit  beside  him. 

His  blue,  watery  eyes  reflected  many  years,  and  they 
sparkled  wisely  as  he  said,  “Young  man,  I have  had 
my  luck.” 

I took  a seat  beside  him;  a few  moments  passed 
without  conversation. 

“I’ve  fished  this  here  river  fer  nigh  to  sixty  years 
now.  I don’t  reckon  I ketched  fish  ever  time  I went, 
then  fishin’s  jist  more  than  ketchin’  fish  anyhow.” 

We  sat  quietly  a few  minutes.  I didn’t  say  anything 
for  I’d  been  taught  to  give  old  folks  plenty  of  time  for 
thinking. 

He  pulled  out  an  old  burnt  corncob  pipe  and  began 
to  load  it  carefully. 

“Fishin’s,  to  me,  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  that  ole 
sycamore  over  there,  or  the  sound  of  water  rushing 
through  the  riffles,  And,  I reckon  it’s  the  tug  of  the 


stream  on  yer  boots,  cool  and  soft,  or  the  smell  of 
rottin'  hickory  driftin'  down  from  the  woods.” 

He  held  a match  to  his  pipe  and  puffed  with  loud 
smacks  of  his  lips.  He  looked  meditatively  at  the 
smoke  curl  from  the  bowl.  “Yep,  even  the  hum  of  a 
skeeter  is  part  of  fishin’.”  He  chuckled  and  slapped 
at  the  base  of  his  hand. 

An  old  bass  pulled  out  from  a big  rock  and  struck 
at  a fat  “miller”  floating  down  stream. 

He  pointed  with  his  pipe,  “I  reckon  I ketched  his 
great-granpappy  and  his  granpappy  too.” 

The  circle  made  by  the  old  bass  died  away,  and  the 
old  man  just  sat  and  watched. 

The  old  man  began  to  lift  himself  from  the  rock 
unsteadily,  “God’s  wonders  are  all  around  you,  son,  if 
you  will  just  stop  and  let  nature  take  a holt.”  He 
slipped  off  the  rock.  “If  you  do,  you  got  a lot  of 
livin’  ahead  of  you.” 

“Well,  young  feller,  I got  to  git  goin.’  Good  luck 
to  you.” 

He  walked  slowly  into  the  woods.  Later  1 saw  him 
high  on  a hill  above  the  woods,  a dark  silhouette  in 
the  red  afternoon  sky,  cane  pole  on  his  shoulder  and. 
I imagine,  the  old  buck-tail  spinner  swinging  care- 
lessly behind.  I thought  as  he  passed  from  view,  thank 
you,  old  man,  for  remembering. 

HERBERT  B.  ROBINSON 

(Supt.  North  Bend  State  Park,  W.  Va.) 
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One  Sent  Reserved 

Every  meeting  ought  to  have  an  empty  chair  setting  out  in  plain 
sight  of  all  the  gathering.  And  no  matter  what  the  meeting,  the  U.  S. 
Senate  or  the  City  Council,  that  chair  ought  to  stay  empty,  just  to 
be  looked  at.  It  should  be  reserved,  so  to  speak,  for  perpetuity. 

Why?  Because  that  empty  chair  represents  those  who  will  follow, 
those  who  will  have  to  live  by  today’s  decisions. 

This  isn’t  a new  idea.  It  was  recommended  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
by  its  Chaplain,  Dr.  F.  B.  Harris.  Maybe  the  good  Doctor  proposed 
such  an  idea  because  he  realized  that  Senators  were  under  terrific 
pressure  to  act  on  issues  that  would  not,  in  many  instances,  win 
them  popularity  contests  with  a vociferous  public  looking  for  im- 
mediate results. 

Suppose  before  voting  on  a bill  that  dealt  with  the  use  of  the 
Nation’s  resources,  every  Congressman  meditated  deep  and  long  on 
the  empty  chair  that  represents  those  future  generations  who  cannot 
now  be  heard.  Would  he  ask  himself  whether  his  vote  was  fair  and 
just  to  them,  a decision  that  they  would  have  to  live  with?  Would  he 
distinguish  between  a quick  profit  from  exploitation  and  a sound 
investment  for  future  welfare? 

Any  individual,  and  any  assembled  body,  placed  in  a position  of 
public  trust  must  realize  a responsibility  not  alone  to  those  who  can 
speak- — or  vote — for  themselves,  but  to  those  generations  yet  unborn. 
The  empty  chair,  in  a sense,  gives  future  generations  a voice  in 
today’s  decisions.  Let’s  count  them  in  as  equal,  if  silent,  partners. 

Eastan  West 
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Hybrid  Trout  Studies 

By  Keen  Buss 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania 

and 

James  E.  Wright 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Bhotos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 

(Photographs  and  captions  as  they  appeared  in  an  article 
by  the  authors  in  Volume  87  (1957)  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society.) 

The  species  hybridization  of  trout  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  anglers  probably  because  of  the  novelty 
and  of  the  phenomenal  results  obtained  with  hybrid 
plants  and  animals  such  as  corn  and  chickens.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  hybrids  of  domestic  plants  and  farm 
animals  are  different  in  that  they  are  strain  or  variety 
crosses  rather  than  species  crosses.  One  of  the  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  is  the  cross  between  a male  donkey 
and  female  horse.  This  results  in  the  highly  sterile  but 
very  practical  mule.  For  every  species  cross  which  has 
a practical  value,  however,  there  are  many  species  hy- 
brids which  have  no  apparent  practical  utilization. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station  studies  were  started  in 
1952  to  determine  if  there  were  any  fertile  species 
hybrids  or  if  the  resulting  “mules”  had  a practical 
use.  The  results  have  been  recorded  in  two  technical  (|| 
publications  which  are  available  to  interested  indi-  I 
viduals  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Benner  I 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  1 
200-C,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Most  anglers  are  aware  that  lake  trout  grow  larger  1 
and  live  longer  than  brook  trout.  For  instance,  the  1 
largest  brook  trout  at  Benner  Spring  at  four  years  of  I 
age,  and  this  is  a ripe  old  age  for  a hatchery  trout,  (| 
weighed  6.3  pounds  and  measured  21.7  inches.  A 
“splake,”  the  cross  between  lake  trout  and  brook  trout, 
at  six  years  of  age  was  27  inches  long  and  weighed 
9 pounds.  It  is  obvious  that  this  greater  length  and 
weight  could  be  attributed  to  the  lake  trout  “blood.” 
The  splake,  which  is  a fertile  hybrid,  crossed  back  to 
the  brook  trout  (backcross  technique)  results  in  the  , 
different  type  progeny  shown  in  Figure  8.  Selections  of 
certain  desirable  individuals  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  maximum  lake  trout  growth  with 
the  brook  trout  external  characteristics. 

However,  not  all  hybrids  are  fertile.  In  fact,  only 
the  splake  and  a few  individuals  from  the  rainbow  trout  ^ 
and  brook  trout  cross  (Figure  6)  have  shown  enough 


“TIGER”  TROUT  (brown  trout  female  x brook 
trout  male),  5 years  old.  Male  21.5  inches,  5.1 
pounds;  female  26.4  inches,  10.2  pounds.  (Fig.  1) 


“TIGER”  TROUT  (brook  trout  female  x brown 
trout  male),  2 years  old.  Male  11.0  inches;  female 
10.5  inches.  (Fig.  2) 


THREE-WAY  cross  of  brown  trout  female  x (lake 
trout  female  x brook  trout  male).  Male  15.0  inches; 
female  14.0  inches.  (Fig.  3) 


“BROWNBOW”  (rainbow  female  x brown  trout 
male),  4 years  old.  Male  23.1  inches,  6.6  pounds; 
female  24.7  inches,  7.0  pounds.  (Fig.  4) 
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NORMAL  ovaries  of  a brook  trout  at  spawning  time. 
(Shown  to  compare  with  hybrid  trout.)  (Fig.  9) 

fertility  to  warrant  further  study.  In  most  of  the 
crosses,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  eggs  survive  to 
grow  into  catchable  size  fish.  Unless  new  techniques 
are  developed  to  produce  more  viable  eggs  ( there  are 
some  preliminary  studies  which  indicate  this  can  be 


UNDEVELOPED  (eggless)  ovaries  of  a hybrid  (tiger) 
trout  at  normal  trout  spawning  time.  (Fig.  10) 

accomplished)  the  use  of  these  hybrids  mules  as  a 
practical  stocking  fish  is  nullified.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  certain  commercial  trout  hatcheries  do  have 
special  purpose  hybrids  for  sale. 

If  these  crosses  can  be  accomplished  in  the  hatchery. 


HYBRID  from  cross  of  rainbow  female  x brook 
trout  male,  two  years  old.  Male  15.0  inches;  female 
15.0  inches.  (Fig.  6) 


THREE-WAY  cross  of  rainbow  female  x splake 
male,  two  years  old.  Male  15.0  inches;  female  14.5 
inches.  (Fig.  5) 


SPLAKE  (lake  trout  female  x brook  trout  male), 
5 years  old.  Male  25.3  inches,  6.5  pounds;  female 
26.2  inches,  6.0  pounds.  (Fig.  7) 


BACKCROSS  progeny  from  brook  trout  female  x 
splake  male,  3 years  old.  Male  18.5  inches;  female 
19.6  inches.  Note  lake  trout  appearance  of  the 
male  and  brook  trout  characteristics  of  the  female, 
selected  from  different  backcross  lots.  (Fig.  8) 
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Water,  and  Recreation  - - 

As  It  Is  In  Wisconsin 


CONSTRICTED  testes  of  tiger  trout.  (Fig.  1 1 ) 

why  don’t  they  occur  in  nature? 

Actually  some  hybrid  crosses  are  reported  each  year 
from  nature.  The  most  easily  recognizable  hybrid  is 
the  “tiger”  trout  (Figure  1)  which  is  occasionally 
caught.  The  other  crosses  would  not  usually  be  recog- 
nized by  fishermen. 

Fundamental  studies  at  Benner  Spring  revealed  that 
there  are  isolating  mechanisms  or  factors  which  pre- 
vent species  crosses.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  ones 
such  as  the  time  and  place  of  spawning  of  different 
species  of  fish,  are  the  incubation  period  of  the  eggs 
of  the  maternal  species,  size  of  the  eggs  of  the  ma- 


NORMAL  TESTES  of  mature  brook  trout.  (Shown  to 
compare  with  hybrid  trout.)  (Fig.  12) 


ternal  species,  and  the  shape  and  number  of  chromo- 
somes. (Chromosomes  are  small  microscopic  structures 
which  carry  the  genes  which  determine  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  individuals.) 


Accompanying  this  article  are  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ferent hybrids  including  three-way  crosses  (Figures  3 
and  5)  and  backcrosses.  Perhaps  someday  you  as  a 
fisherman  will  catch  and  recognize  one  of  these  hybrids 
which  has  been  naturally  reproduced  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  is  a rare  freak  of 
nature. 


The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  says: 

“.  . . And  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  . . . shall  be  common 
highways  and  forever  free  ...” 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  has  sum- 
marized the  state’s  statutes  and  court  decisions,  for 
application  and  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
law,  as  follows: 

1.  In  Wisconsin  the  riparian  owner  on  a navigable 
stream  owns  the  bed  of  the  stream  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  use  the  stream  for  navigation  and 
other  uses  incident  to  navigation,  such  as  hunting,  fish- 
ing, boating,  bathing  and  recreation.  The  public  may 
enjoy  its  rights  to  use  navigable  streams  only  by  re- 
maining within  the  limits  of  the  stream,  either  by  use 
of  a boat  or  by  wading  or  otherwise,  and  entry  upon 
the  shore  constitutes  trespass  if  permission  to  do  so 
cannot  be  had  from  the  landowner. 

2.  If  access  can  be  had  to  a navigable  stream  from 
a public  highway  or  by  other  legal  means,  then  the 
riparian  owner  can  exercise  no  restraint  over  a person 


wading  or  boating  in  the  stream;  nor  can  he  impose 
a fee  for  the  use  of  the  stream  in  that  case. 

3.  A fee  may  be  charged  only  for  the  right  to  cross 
private  land  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to  the 
stream  and  not  for  the  right  to  fish  or  hunt  in  it. 

4.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
test  of  navigability  of  a stream  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
capable  of  floating  logs.  If  so,  then  the  stream  is  navi-  . 
gable.  The  court  has  also  held  that  any  natural  waters 
that  are  usable  for  rowing  or  canoeing  are  navigable, 
and  in  the  latest  decision  the  court  said  that  any  stream 

is  navigable  in  fact  which  is  capable  of  floating  any 
boat,  skiff  or  canoe  of  the  shallowest  draft  used  for 
recreational  purposes. 

5.  The  public  has  the  right  to  use  the  water  up  to  the 
water  line.  When  the  water  recedes  to  low  water  mark 
the  rights  of  the  public  recede  with  the  water,  and 
when  the  water  rises  and  extends  to  the  ordinary  high 
mark  the  public  rights  to  use  the  water  are  extended 
accordingly.  The  public  does  not  have  the  right  to  use 
a strip  of  land  along  the  shore. 
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11  (Above)  Group  photo  of  fish  warden  trainee  applicants 
on  the  steps  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  in 
Harrisburg  just  prior  to  the  written  examination.  (Right) 
Typical  of  the  eight  classrooms  in  which  the  examina- 
tion was  given. 

Every  section  of  the  Commonwealth  was  repre- 
sented by  the  1 16  applicants  who  took  the  fish  warden 
trainee  written  examination  in  Harrisburg's  William 
Penn  High  School  on  September  20.  1658. 

A total  of  256  men  had  filed  during  the  month  that 
preceded  the  application  deadline.  Failure  to  measure 
up  to  minimum  physical  requirements  and  the  absence 
of  high  school  diplomas  were  the  major  factors  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  aspirants. 

The  written  test  was  the  second  step  in  the  routine 
that  precedes  assignment  to  the  trainee  availability 
list.  Those  who  passed  it  still  faced  an  oral  examination 
rand  interview  with  the  Fish  Commission.  Success  here 
i then  places  them  on  the  availability  list  from  which  in- 
dividuals will  be  drawn  to  fill  warden  vacancies  in  a 
trainee  status  for  one  year,  after  an  indoctrination 
period. 

The  latter  includes  time  spent  at  one  of  the  Com- 


mission’s hatcheries,  the  Benner  Spring  Research  Sta- 
tion and  in  the  field  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  qualified  warden  personnel. 

It  is  the  Commission's  hope  to  establish  an  avail- 
ability list  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  warden  force  that 
occur  in  the  next  two  years. 


NEW  LOOK 

A new  kind  of  interpretative  history,  tracing  the 
westward  exploitation  of  this  Nation's  natural  resources 
from  the  early  days  of  conquest  and  wilderness  settle- 
ment down  to  the  present  century,  has  been  published 
by  Ernest  Swift,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

The  author  says  the  booklet,  entitled  “The  Glory 


AT  HISTORY 

Trail,”  does  not  pretend  to  be  a complete  history  of 
the  United  States  but  rather  is  “a  panorama  of  moti- 
vation. * * * Its  intent  is  to  arouse  * * * curiosity  for 
resource  history.” 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  NWF, 
232  Carroll  Street  NW„  Washington  12.  D.  C.  In 
quantities  up  to  25  the  price  is  25  cents  per  cop\ . 
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Governor’s  Water  Safety  Committee  Organizes 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Vehicle  Safety, 
named  by  Governor  George  Leader  on  August  1 to 
study  the  status  of  the  boating  activity  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  recommend  changes  needed  in  the  present 
law  to  better  control  and  improve  boating  safety  pic- 
tured above  on  the  occasion  of  its  organizational  meet- 
ing in  Harrisburg  on  September  12. 

Seated  left  to  right  are:  Harold  “Jack”  Metzger, 
President,  Delaware  River  Yachtmen's  League,  Phila- 
delphia; William  Voigt.  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg;  Ned  Dearborn, 
President,  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago;  John 
Grenoble,  President,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Carlisle;  Harry  Brainerd,  Executive  Manager,  Penn- 
sylvania Safety  Council  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Pittsburgh;  Ed  Bovich,  Pennsylvania-West  Vir- 
ginia Field  Representative,  National  Safety  Council, 
Pittsburgh;  Kenneth  Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Mead- 
ville  Tribune,  Meadville  and  George  A.  Smith,  co- 
sponsor and  operator  of  Philadelphia  Motorboat  and 


- 


-■ 


Sportsman's  Show,  Swarthmore. 

Standing  left  to  right  are:  John  Smicker,  manager, 
Hotel  Traylor,  Allentown;  M.  C.  Delano,  Commodore 
of  the  Duncannon  Yacht  Club,  Duncannon;  O.  D. 
Shipley,  Director,  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  Harris- 
burg; Thomas  Darlington,  Executive  Secretary,  Navi- 
gation Commission  for  the  Delaware  River,  Philadel- 
phia; Roger  W.  Clipp,  Triangle  Publications,  Ardmore; 

R.  W.  Moody,  Past  Commodore  of  the  Berks  Boating 
Club,  Reading;  Robert  E.  Synnestvedt,  Director,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  Yacht  Club,  Jenkintown;  Benjamin 
Staley,  Commodore  of  Lake  Clark  Boat  Club,  Florin; 
and  Mark  P.  Galetti,  Director,  West  Branch  Motorboat 
Association,  Williamsport.  Dearborn,  Bovich  and  y 
Grenoble  were  guests  at  this  meeting. 

Not  present  at  the  time  this  photo  was  taken  were: 
Steve  C.  Emanuel,  Past  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  Wilkes-Barre;  E.  E. 
Freeland,  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Conneaut  Lake;  and 
Richard  E.  Rentz,  President  and  Publisher  of  the  New 
Castle  News,  New  Castle. 


Learning  About  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


By  George  E.  Rotter,  Curriculum  Coordinator  and  Director 
of  Conservation  Education,  Nebraska  State  Department 
of  Education;  and  Adrain  C.  Fox,  Chief,  Educational 
Relations  Specialist,  United  States  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 

63  pages.  Illustrated  with  black  and  white  photographs. 
Published  by  Johnsen  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Address  inquiries  to  the  publisher,  1135- 
37  R.  Street,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska. 

The  delightful  story-text  in  this  workbook  will  help 
pupils  in  the  intermediate,  upper  elementary  and 


junior  high  school  grades  develop  many  basic  under- 1 
standings  and  wholesome  attitudes  about  soil  and  water 
conservation.  The  material  was  developed  to  meet  the 
need  so  frequently  expressed  by  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors for  a teaching  instrument  that  is  interesting  and  to 
the  point  in  bringing  before  elementary  pupils  a rea- 
sonably thorough  understanding  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  and  the  vital  necessity  for  using  them  wisely. 

A teachers  manual  for  using  the  text-workbook  ac- 
companies each  copy  of  the  book. 

(Address  inquiries  directly  to  the  publisher) 
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Lower  Woods  Pond 

. . . the  Commission's  fifth  "built”  lake 

(Photographs  by  Johnny  Nicklas) 


LOWER  WOODS  Pond  from 
Photo  by  Robert  F.  Jennings. 


the  air,  looking  east, 


,>F*V 


Dedication  and  formal  opening  to  public  fishing 
took  place  on  the  same  day  on  this  one — 55  weeks 
! after  the  construction  crew  finished  its  job.  Meanwhile, 
a starting  population  of  pickerel,  largemouth  bass  and 
i walleye  breeders  and  fingerling  walleye  were  stocked 
as  the  water  level  rose  in  the  new  basin. 

Lower  Woods  Pond  differed  in  other  ways  from  the 
i four  lakes  built  earlier  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. On  the  site  originally  there  was  a natural  20 


acre  lake  which  in  1823  was  enlarged  to  approxi- 
mately 80  acres  and  became  one  of  a series  of  similar 
impoundments  created  to  maintain  a constant  flow  in 
the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  This  latter  facil- 
ity served  to  barge  the  first  anthracite  coal  mined  on 
the  North  American  continent  and  later  lumber  from 
Honesdale  to  Roundout.  N.  Y.,  in  an  era  that  pre- 
ceded the  railroad  and  modern  highway  system. 

When  the  Canal  gave  way  to  modern  modes  of 
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THE  DR.  C.  A.  MORTIMER  memurial  bearing  the 
plaque  which  reads:  “This  plaque  is  dedicated  by 
the  Wayne  County  Sportsmen  to  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Morti- 
mer, past  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts 
and  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  interest  of 
conservation  for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  Erected  1957.” 
Pictured  with  the  monument,  left  to  right:  State  Senator 
William  C.  Scott;  Peter  Murray,  president  of  the  north- 
east division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
mens Clubs;  Commissioner  Gerard  Adams,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission;  Mrs.  Emily  Mortimer,  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  Mortimer,  mother  and  widow  respectively 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer;  John  Grenoble,  president 
of  the  Fish  Commission;  Joseph  Lawler,  representa- 
tive for  Governor  George  Leader  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Turnpike  Commission  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Hippen- 
steel,  general  chairman  of  the  dedication  committee. 

transport,  it  and  its  feeder  reservoirs  were  abandoned 
in  1898.  Though  all  vestiges  of  the  Canal  disappeared 
and  its  course  generally  obliterated  by  an  advancing 
civilization,  the  “Ponds”  remained  until  time  took 
its  toll  of  the  dams. 


A FEW  of  the  several  score  of  boats  and  hundreds 
of  fishermen  to  get  to  fishing  after  the  ribbon  was  cut. 


The  Lower  Woods  structure  washed  out  completely 
in  1941  and  Wayne  countians  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  seeing  to  its  reconstruction.  In  1946  the 
Wayne  County  Sportsmen  sparked  by  the  late  Dr. 
C.  A.  Mortimer,  joined  in.  The  way  was  long  and  cir- 
cuitous. In  all  it  took  17  years  and  involved  an  estate, 
a bank,  then  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
finally,  the  Fish  Commission  which  acquired  the  lake  1! 
site  property  in  1952  with  the  full  intention  of  enlarg- 
ing, for  fishing,  upon  what  was  there.  The  balance  of 
the  some  thousand  acres  involved  in  the  original  trans- 
action remains  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

That  in  a nut  shell  is  Lower  Woods  Pond  past  and 
present. 

But  to  dismiss  its  past  and  the  people  in  it  with 
such  apparent  brevity  would  be  little  short  of  irrever-  i 
ent.  They  were  not  dismissed  on  dedication  day,  which 


THE  FIRST  bass  taken  from  the  new  “Pond"'  and 
friend. 

took  place  September  27,  1958,  and  in  a downpour 
that  only  let  up  as  evening  fell. 

Along  with  the  lake,  a plaque  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  Wayne  County’s  stellar  conservationists  was 
unveiled  and  dedicated.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer  included 
the  role  of  prime  mover  in  the  Lower  Woods  Pond 
endeavor  among  his  many  services  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  state’s  northeast  and  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole.  Thus  neither  he  nor  his  efforts  were  forgotten 
by  those  who  worked  with  him.  And  the  memorial 
erected  on  the  site  will  assure  that  those  who  follow 
will  know  to  whom  they  are,  in  part,  indebted  for  the 
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facility  they  will  enjoy. 

Despite  inclement  weather  the  entire  array  of  not- 
ables scheduled  for  the  occasion  were  present  and 
braved  through  their  respective  roles  in  the  ceremonies. 
Present  also  were  several  hundred  fishermen  who  when 
the  benediction  marked  the  close  of  the  formalities, 
skirted  or  waded  into  or  launched  their  boats  upon 
the  water.  All,  of  course,  were  armed  with  fishing 
tackle  and  bent  upon  separating  some  of  the  several 
hundred  good-sized  bass,  pickerel  and  walleye  from  it. 
Some  succeeded  and  some  didn't,  as  it  ever  was  and 
will  be  in  fishing. 

For  the  record,  the  location  of  Lower  Woods  Pond 
is  illustrated  on  the  sectional  map  included  herewith. 
The  specifications  of  the  pond  are  as  follows:  Water 
area — 91.6  acres;  length  of  shoreline — 214  miles; 
depths — 29  feet,  maximum,  and  14  feet  average;  length 
of  dam  breast  (3  sections) — 890  feet.  It  is  a so-called 
warm  water  lake  that  will  possibly  attain  its  best  fish- 
ing potential  in  1961,  when  the  recently  planted  finger- 
ling  are  fully  mature. 

The  species  combination  is  as  mentioned  earlier. 
Bullheads  and  possibly  sunfish  are  expected  to  re- 
appear, as  well  as  other  species  not  wanted.  And  the 
day  when  the  latter  become  a liability  will  be  delayed 
by  prudence  on  the  part  of  fishermen  in  their  kill  of 
the  game  fish  predators  and  the  types  of  bait  fish 
They  use. 

Lower  Woods  is  the  fifth  body  of  water  created  by 
the  Fish  Commission  in  its  lake  building  program  in- 
augurated in  1951,  and  accelerated  in  1957.  Those 
before  it  were  Virgin  Run  in  Fayette  County  (30 
acres),  Duman  Dam  in  Cambria  County  (20  acres), 
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SECTIONAL  MAP  of  t!ie  Lower  Woods  Pond  area 
in  upper  Wayne  County. 


Glade  Run  in  Butler  County  (60  acres)  and  Lake 
Somerset  in  Somerset  County  (253  acres). 

Weather  and  other  conditions  permitting,  the  end 
of  1958  should  see  two  more  added  to  the  list — Dutch 
Fork  in  Washington  County,  a completely  new  lake 
of  92  acres,  and  Belmont  Lake  in  Wayne  County, 
formerly  a 135  acre  “hatchery”  lake,  enlarged  to  172 
acres  for  public  fishing. — C.  R.  Glover 


ANGLER  QUIZ 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

A Matching  Quiz  About  Trout 

A.  Brook  Trout 

1.  May  reach  a weight  of  80  pounds. 

B.  Dolly  Varden 

2.  Rarely  found  in  waters  below  an  altitude  of  8000  feet. 

C.  Lake  Trout 

3.  Named  for  the  lake  in  which  it  was  first  discovered. 

D.  Brown  Trout 

4.  Has  a scarlet  patch  on  each  side  of  its  throat. 

E.  Rainbow  Trout 

5.  A Char. 

F.  Golden  Trout 

6.  Imported  from  Great  Britain  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 

G.  Steelhead  Trout 

7.  The  fastest  growing  of  the  trouts. 

H.  Cutthroat  Trout 

8.  Imported  from  Germany  in  1883. 

I.  Sunapee  Trout 

9.  A “rainbow”  that  goes  to  sea. 

J.  Loch  Leven  Trout 

10.  The  “blacksheep”  among  the  trouts  because  of  its  appetite  for 

the  eggs  of  all  trout  species. 

Answers  on  page  10 
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Recreation  Needs  Receive  Recognition 


Congressman,  John  P.  Saylor 
Pennsylvania 
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Chairman,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
New  York 


The  complement  of  the  National  Recreational  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  authorized  by  the  85th 
Congress,  has  been  named  and  John  P.  Saylor,  United 
States  Representative  from  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  15-member  bi-partisan  body. 

The  Commission  was  completed  recently  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  named  the  seven  “citizen"  appointees 
including  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  as  its 
chairman.  The  Congressional  contingent,  comprised  of 
four  members  from  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  each  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  was  named  earlier. 

The  task  of  the  Commission  is  to  inventory  present 
recreational  resources  of  the  nation,  forecast  antici- 
pated usage  of  recreational  resources  into  the  years 
1976  and  2000,  and  suggest  ways  and  means  of  meet- 
ing those  expected  needs.  The  Commission  will  have 
guidance  from  a 25-person  Advisory  Council,  still  to 
be  appointed,  representing  various  geographical  areas, 
agencies  and  organizations  and  recreational  pursuits. 

A starting  appropriation  of  $50,000,  out  of  a total 
authorization  of  $2.5  million,  was  voted  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress  to  enable  it  to 
initiate  its  study  program,  which  is  to  be  completed  by 
September  1,  1961. 

According  to  Congressman  Saylor,  who  was  a co- 
sponsor of  the  enabling  legislation  in  the  House,  when 


1 he  need  for  conservation  is  in  the  protection  of 
those  commodities  like  solitude  and  sunsets,  which 
your  adding  machine  tells  you  are  valueless  but  which 
your  own  heart  tells  you  are  invaluable — from  a talk 
by  Luna  B.  Leopold,  U.  S.  Geologic  Survey,  before 
1958  convention.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 


he  addressed  the  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Lish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
in  Philadelphia  in  September,  the  states  will  be  asked 
to  assist  in  the  study,  and  a portion  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s total  appropriation  will  be  allotted  to  them  to 
help  finance  their  respective  studies. 

In  addition  to  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  others  of 
the  “citizen”  members  are:  S.  T.  Dana  of  Michigan, 
retired  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Lorestry;  Mrs.  Katherine  Jackson  Lee  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, representing  the  American  Lorestry  Association; 
Bernard  L.  Orell  of  Washington  State,  an  official  of 
the  Weyerhaueser  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  interests; 
.1.  W.  Penfold  of  Washington,  conservation  director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  father  of  the  Recreational  Resources 
Review  plan;  M.  Lrederik  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  an 
official  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company;  and 
Chester  S.  Wilson  of  Minnesota,  retired  conservation 
commissioner  of  that  state. 

The  Congressional  members  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Congressman  Saylor,  all  come  from  states  west 
of  the  Rockies  are:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  Arthur 
V.  Watkins  of  Utah,  and  Prank  A.  Barrett  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Representatives  Gracie  Pfost  of  Idaho,  A1 
Ullman  of  Oregon,  and  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
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Trout  Longevity 

The  maximum  life  span  of  1 1 species  and  subspecies  of 
trout  and  char  ranges  from  5 years  in  golden  trout  to  37 
i years  in  lake  trout,  according  to  a report  by  C.  E.  von  Geldern, 
Jr.,  and  J.  H.  Wales,  California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  The  report,  entitled  LONGEVITY  AND  AGE  AT 
MATURITY  OF  TROUT,  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
a D-J  (federal  aid)  trout  management  project. 

The  review  of  English  fishery  literature  revealed  maxi- 
mum ages  reached  by  various  other  species  as  follows: 
rainbow  trout,  7 years;  steelhead,  9;  kamloops,  7;  cutthroat, 
10;  brown,  18;  brook,  10;  Dolly  Varden.  19;  Atlantic  salmon, 
13;  and  Arctic  char,  24. 

S — F — I Bulletin 

Small  Boat  Registration 

The  85th  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Bonner  Boating 
Bill  just  prior  to  adjournment  and  it  was  subsequently  signed 
i into  law  as  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1959.  The  legislation 
is  designed  to  promote  uniform  state  small  boat  regulation 
for  greater  water  safety. 

The  Act  provides  that  all  boats  powered  by 
motors  of  10  horsepower  or  more  must  he  regis- 
tered. The  state  governments  have  until  April  1, 

1960,  to  set  up  their  registration  and  numbering  sys- 
tems. 

A model  state  boating  law  is  being  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  for  the  guidance  of  the  state 
legislatures  next  year. 

After  April  1,  1960,  boat  owners  in  states  that  have  failed 
to  adopt  their  own  regulations  must  register  their  boats 
; with  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  The  Act  provides  that  a fee  may 
be  charged  to  help  defray  administrative  expenses. 

S — F — I Bulletin 

Tokyo  Rose 

On  June  10,  a mob  of  700  Tokyo  and  Chiba  (Japan) 
fishermen  attacked  a Tokyo  paper-making  factory  which 
they  claimed  had  ruined  fishing  in  the  Edo  River. 

The  fishermen  cut  telephone  lines,  smashed  windows  and 
destroyed  office  equipment  before  200  policemen  rushed  to 
the  factory  and  halted  the  rioting. 

The  fishermen  claimed  that  waste  acid  dumped  by  the  fac- 
tory into  the  Edo  River  killed  fish  and  they  took  the  action 
after  the  factory  management  “cold-shouldered”  their  protests. 

— The  Japan  Times 

Angling  at  Murphy  Flo  wage 

An  intensive  creel  census  has  been  conducted  for  a con- 
tinuous three-year  period  on  the  180-acre  Murphy  Flowage, 
Wisconsin.  Purpose  was  to  measure  the  effects  of  liberalized 
jangling  conditions  on  fishing  success.  No  limits  as  to  season, 
size,  or  bag  prevail.  Both  ice  fishing  and  open  water  angling 
occur. 

It  is  interesting  that  angling  pressure  has  increased  over 
50  per  cent  to  more  than  105  angling  hours  per  acre  by 
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1957-1958,  but  the  quality  of  fishing  is  fully  as  good  as  in 
1955-56.  It  might  even  be  said  to  have  improved,  because 
the  per  cent  of  successful  anglers  increased  from  55  to  69 
in  the  three-year  period. 

Average  size  of  principal  sport  fish — pike,  bass,  pan 
species — has  stayed  about  the  same  despite  more  than  a 
doubling  of  the  catch.  Fishing  pressure,  success  ratio,  and 
harvest  are  all  up  substantially. 

Catch  per  hour  rose  from  1.25  to  1.89  fish  or  0.35  to  0.44 
pounds.  Harvest  per  acre  rose  from  78.7  fish  weighing  22.25 
pounds  to  200  fish  weighing  47  pounds.  The  number  of  anglers 
went  from  2,731  to  4,801. 

Liberalized  fishing  has  obviously  paid  off! 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 

Ladies’  Call  to  Arms 

Two  comments  by  Gwen  K.  Perkins,  in  an  article  in 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST,  caught  our  interest. 

First,  she  stated  that  women  should  be  interested  in  con- 
servation because  men  are. 

With  this  crafty  opening,  she  lifted  this  haymaker  from 
the  floor: 

Let’s  face  it.  Man  has  failed  in  conservation.  Perhaps  it 
is  just  not  his  nature.  But  we  women  know  much  about 
saving  and  preserving.  If  we  do  not  step  in  and  take  our 
place  now,  will  there  be  anything  left  to  conserve  for  the 
generations  that  are  to  come?  Conservation  is  definitely  a 
woman’s  job. 

— Sport  Fishing  institute  Bulletin 

Passaic  Pollution  Halts  Use  As  Water  Supply 

The  Passaic  Valley  Water  Commission  recently  closed  down 
its  Little  Falls  water  filtration  plant  because  of  danger  of 
pollution  from  the  Passaic  River.  The  danger  became  ap- 
parent when  “thousands”  of  dead  fish  began  bobbing  to  the 
surface  of  the  river.  Wastes  dumped  into  the  river  removed 
oxygen  and  caused  the  fish  to  suffocate.  During  recent  weeks, 
approximately  30,000,000  gallons  of  water  have  been  drawn 
daily  from  the  river.  This  amount,  plus  40,000,000  per  day 
drawn  from  the  Wanaque  Reservoir,  supplies  Passaic,  Clifton 
and  Paterson. 

Ohio  River  Has  Diverse  Fish  Population 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  University  of  Louisville 
for  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Sanitary  Water  Commission,  the 
Ohio  River  has  131  species  of  fish.  The  fresh  water  drum 
is  the  most  abundant  fish  but  gizzard  shad  constitute  more 
than  half  of  the  total  weight  of  all  fish.  Roe  from  paddle- 
fish  caught  in  the  Ohio  River  is  sold  and  processed  as  caviar. 
The  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  able  to  install  or  initiate  sewage  treatment 
plants  serving  92  per  cent  of  the  human  population  using  the 
Ohio  River. 
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About  the  Map 


The  numbers  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  are 
the  old  canal  lock  numbers.  The  solid  black 
stripes,  also  on  the  north  side,  are  those  sections 
of  the  Lehigh  Canal  on  which  restoration  is 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  and  carrying  water.  The 
broken  line  section  between  locks  5 and  6 above 
Weissport  is  also  under  lease  to  the  TRRA.  Upon 
completion  of  work  about  to  get  under  way, 
it  too  will  be  flooded. 

The  shaded  lines  across  the  river  at  Parryville,  Lehigh  Gap, 
Treichlers,  Laurys,  Northampton,  North  Catasauqua,  Allen- 
town and  Easton  are  dams.  Maintenance  of  the  Lehigh  Gap 
and  Treichlers  dams  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Associa- 
tion. For  the  present  the  other  dams,  except  at  Laurys,  the 
center  of  which  went  out  in  the  1955  flood  (Diane),  will  be 
maintained  by  the  LCN.  It  is  the  plan  to  raze  completely 
the  Laurys  dam  and  salvage  and  stockpile  its  materials  for 
future  use  at  Lehigh  Gap  and  Treichlers.  In  total,  the  LRRA 
and  the  pioneering  Inter-club  Canal  Commission  at  Freemans- 
burg  now  leas;  close  to  25  miles  of  the  canal. 
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ON  A RECENT  inspection  tour  of  the  canal,  (left  to 
right)  Attorney  Boyd  Walker,  Allentown,  LRRA  charter 
president,  now  Association  counsel  Beaver  Meadows, 
Pete  Murry,  president  of  the  NE  division  Pa.  Sports- 
men's Federation;  Paul  Balliet  and  Earl  Snyder,  Lehigh- 
ton,  LRRA  president  and  treasurer.  (PFC  photo) 


Old  Lehigh 


In  the  summer  of  1951  the  131  year-old  Lehigh 
I;  Canal  was  reborn  and  destined  to  again  become  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  communities  that 
border  it  from  Easton  upriver  to  Lehighton.  This  time, 
however,  instead  of  commerce  and  transportation,  it 
will  be  serving  up  recreation  in  the  form  of  fishing, 
l|  swimming,  boating,  picnicking  and,  in  the  winter,  ice 
skating. 

It  had  its  new  beginning  when  a group  of  sportsmen 
of  the  Freemansburg-Bethlehem  area  formed  the  Inter- 
jClub  Canal  Commission  and  leased  two  miles  of  the 
old  waterway  that  coursed  through  Freemansburg  from 
(j  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  The  canal 
with  its  pools  of  stagnant  water  was  unburdened  of  its 
jungle  of  weeds  and  years’  accumulation  of  trash. 
Rubble  was  hauled  away  by  the  truck-loads.  Breaks 
and  wash-outs  in  the  banks,  atop  which  were  the  tow- 
paths,  were  repaired.  A dam  was  built  and  water  again 
diverted  from  the  River  into  the  refurbished  section. 

The  entire  project  was  the  work  of  volunteers — 
senior  and  junior.  The  needed  heavy  equipment  was 
loaned  by  local  contractors  and  truckers  and  the  bor- 
ough of  Freemansburg.  Another  local  concern  donated 
fill  and  rock  from  its  quarry.  The  Reading  Railroad 
and  the  Central  of  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished old  ties.  The  Pennsylvania  Power 
& Light  Co.  filled  another  need  with  used 
service  poles.  It  was  truly  a total  com- 
munity endeavor,  sparkplugged  by  local 
sportsmen.  The  Fish  Commission  pitched 
in  at  the  proper  times  with  technical  help 
and  added  the  new  water  area  to  the  list 
to  receive  regular  stockings  of  fish. 

If  results  were  to  be  calculated  just  on 
the  good  it  did  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity, the  job  was  well  worth  all  that 
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CLEAN-UP  crew  at  work  in  early  stages  of  restoration  at 
Freemansburg.  (Photo  by  author). 


went  into  it.  Daily,  since  even  before  completion,  it’s 
been  a mecca  to  scores  of  boys.  However,  most  of 
them  fish.  They’re  delighted  with  fishing  and  catching 
fish  so  close  to  home.  Parents  too  are  pleased  because 
there  is  little  element  of  danger  with  the  slow  flowing 
water  only  4 to  5 feet  deep  and  under  constant  sur- 
veillance. 

In  the  summer,  outdoor  meetings  and  family  picnics 
are  common  in  a grove  that  also  was  developed  there. 
On  Sundays  one  has  to  be  there  early  to  get  a table. 
Fireplaces,  sanitary  facilities  and  drinking  water  too 
have  been  provided. 

In  the  winter,  ice  skaters  take  over.  The  activity 
being  extended  into  the  night  when  lights  were  strung. 

Residents  whose  properties  extend  to  the  canal  have 
taken  a new  interest  in  them.  They  have  improved 
their  places  by  clean-up  and  landscaping,  by  building 
docks,  and  putting  in  walks.  And  even  before  the 
‘litterbug”  law,  if  anyone  threw  anything  in  the  canal, 
he  had  many  to  answer  to. 

The  accomplishment  became  the  talk  of  the  Valley. 
Other  sportsmen  in  other  communities  began  moving 
toward  fixing  up  their  sections.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and 


THREE  STAGES  of  dam  construction  in  old  canal  bed  at 
Freemansburg.  (Photos  by  author). 

Navigation  Company  agreed  to  extend  leases  to  other 
portions  of  the  canal  at  a nominal  fee,  provided  the 
interested  groups  also  would  organize.  Out  of  this 
came  the  Lehigh  River  Restoration  Association,  now 
made  up  of  63  sportsmen  and  civic  clubs  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley’s  Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Carbon  counties. 

After  being  chartered  in  July  of  1953,  the  Asso- 
ciation entered  into  its  first  agreement  with  LCN, 
and  in  December,  1953,  two  leases  for  6 miles  of 
canal  were  signed.  The  first  for  a three  mile  stretch  in 
the  vicinity  of  Walnutport  and  the  second  for  a section 
between  Catasauqua  and  Allentown. 

Work  on  both  was  started  immediately.  While  prog- 


■ 

ress  on  the  Catasauqua  portion  was  slowed  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Borough’s  sewer  system,  the  Walnut- 
port  section  went  ahead  at  full  steam  and  again  with 
the  complete  cooperation  of  that  Borough  and  local 
businesses. 

Early  in  1954,  the  Treichlers  stretch  was  taken  on. 
In  December,  1954,  another  lease  was  signed  for  3.5 
miles  in  and  above  Weissport.  July  of  1956  saw  the 
Association  lease  the  important  3 miles  between  Allen- 
town and  Bethlehem.  The  latest  section  to  be  taken 
over  is  the  5 mile  stretch  from  Freemansburg  to  above 
Easton. 

Except  for  a few  isolated  sections,  the  Association 
has  now  leased  all  of  the  canal  that  is  deemed  to  have 
a recreational  potential.  A few  short  stretches  are  still 
being  used  by  local  industries  as  water  supplies  while 
other  areas  have  been  so  battered  and  torn  by  past 
floods  that  they  are  beyond  repair,  short  of  costs  that 
would  exceed  their  merit. 

The  latest  acquisition  by  the  Association  are  two 
dams  across  the  Lehigh  River,  one  at  Lehigh  Gap  and 
the  other  at  Treichlers.  These  dams  were  originally 
constructed  by  the  navigation  company  to  create  heads 
of  water  for  the  canal.  Once  again  that  will  be  their 
function.  The  maintenance  of  these  two  river  dams  is 
quite  an  undertaking,  but  has  been  taken  on  because 
they  are  part  of  the  original  system  and  without  them, 
portions  of  the  canal  would  be  without  water. 

Not  only  does  the  Lehigh  Gap  dam  furnish  water 
to  the  canal,  but  the  two  mile  area  in  back  of  the  dam 
is  also  now  utilized  mainly  for  boating  by  the  Palmer- 
ton  Boating  Club  and  others.  Another  boating  club  at 
Northampton  is  now  also  assured  of  continued  river 
boating.  It  also  enjoys  the  use  of  a portion  of  the 
canal  between  the  river  and  their  docking  area,  as  a 
result  of  the  Association’s  work. 


There  were  many  problems  encountered  during  the 
clean  up  and  rebuilding  operations.  The  biggest  one, 
however,  didn’t  present  itself  until  the  Walnutport 


ONE  PIECE  of  “loaned"  heavy  equipment  at  work  at 
Freemansburg.  (Photo  by  author). 
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Stretch  was  completed  and  about  ready  to  fill  its  in- 
tended role.  One  day,  without  warning,  a slug  of 
pollution  was  loosed  there,  killing  all  the  fish  and  most 
of  the  wildlife  and,  because  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, prohibited  swimming  or  even  wading. 

There  hadn’t  been  so  much  excitement  in  town  since 
Indian  war  parties  came  down  through  the  Lehigh  Gap 
in  the  mid-1700’s.  With  the  restoration  job  done,  the 
townfolk  realized  what  the  canal  now  meant  to  them 
and  they  weren’t  relinquishing  it  without  a struggle. 
After  an  intensive  effort  which  led  to  a State  Senate 
Committee  hearing,  the  offending  industry  made  cash 
restitutions  to  the  Association  and  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. It  provided  materials  to  bypass  surface  run-off 
to  the  River.  Also,  it  took  steps  in  its  own  waste  dis- 
posal system  to  insure  against  a similar  mishap  in  the 
future. 

This  case  drew  the  attention  of  the  entire  Lehigh 
Valley.  Also,  a movie  film  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  was  shown  to  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
to  stress  the  need  for  additional  legislation  to  close 
loopholes  in  the  Commonwealth’s  clean  streams  pro- 
gram. 

The  Association  has  not  limited  its  efforts  to  canal 
restoration.  It  also  filed  complaints  with  the  State  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  on  sewage  pollution  of  the  River 
proper  by  three  Boroughs.  Two  of  these  eventually  in- 
stalled treatment  plants,  with  the  third  now  in  the 
process  of  compliance  with  Sanitary  Water  Board 
orders. 

Along  the  river  and  canal  now  are  hundreds  who 
serve  as  watchdogs  and  guardians  of  the  water’s  purity. 
There  is  little  that  goes  into  the  river  or  canal  that 
escapes  notice  and  is  not  reported  to  the  pollution 
committee  of  the  Association.  It’s  not  uncommon  at 
meetings  to  have  members  show  up  with  bottles  of 
canal  or  river  water  suspected  of  being  polluted. 

A bonus  benefit  of  the  restored  canal  that  hadn't 
been  anticipated  developed  during  the  floods  of  August, 
1955.  The  reconstructed  canal  bulkheads  at  Catasau- 


CLEANED  UP,  dammed  up  and  now  stocked.  (Photo 
by  author). 


WHERE  BEFORE  was  a weed,  pest  and  vermin  breeding 
area  and  catchall  for  litter  today  is  swimming,  picnicking  and 
fishing.  (Photos  by  author). 


qua  and  Walnutport  were  given  credit  by  the  press 
and  Army  Engineers  for  saving  those  communities 
from  the  direct  flow  of  the  flooding  river,  and  gave 
residents  a precious  three  additional  hours  to  evacuate 
before  even  the  bulkheads  were  awash. 

And  those  floods  raised  havoc  with  materials  stock- 
piled by  the  Association  along  various  parts  of  the 
canal  for  repairs  and  construction.  But  as  it  developed, 
not  much  was  lost.  While  materials  for  the  respective 
sections  were  washed  away,  other  materials  were  de- 
posited from  upriver.  Weissport  supplies  ended  up  at 
Walnutport.  Those  from  Walnutport  obligingly  wound 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Treichlers.  Treichler’s  materials 
floated  to  Allentown.  The  only  big  materials  loss  was 
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BEFORE,  DEIRING  and  after  scenes  typical  of  the  work 
upper  end  of  the  Weissport  stretch  pending  reconstruction  of 
undertaken  on  the  several  sections  of  the  canal,  (above)  the 
lock  5.  (upper  right)  One  of  the  major  fill  jobs.  The  canal 
to  the  left  of  the  fill,  the  Lehigh  River  to  the  right,  (lower 
right)  A restored  portion  of  the  Walnutport  stretch.  (PFC 
photos). 


sustained  at  Weissport,  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  There 
were  no  piles  above  to  send  material  down  to  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  restoration  program  involved 
wild  ducks.  Pairs  of  pinioned  mallards  and  blacks  were 
released  along  the  river  by  the  various  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Association.  Wild  rice  was  planted  as  a food 
supply  as  well  as  to  entice  migrating  birds.  Subse- 
quently, a sizable  duck  population  has  been  built  up. 
There  now  are  sizable  flocks  both  on  the  canal  and 
river  from  Easton  to  above  Weissport.  Some  of  them 
have  become  quite  tame,  especially  in  the  boroughs’ 
sections  of  the  canal.  The  birds  also  seem  to  know 
there  is  no  hunting  allowed  in  the  limits  of  the  various 
boroughs  and,  with  the  opening  of  hunting  season, 
they  stay  in  town. 

“What  did  they  use  for  money?”  is  a common 
question  of  visitors  after  hearing  about  or  viewing  the 
rehabilitated  canal.  A better  way  of  stating  it  would 
be;  “Where  did  they  get  the  money?” 

The  answer:  From  many  sources — cake  sales  by 
the  faithful  club  auxiliaries;  donations  by  interested 
persons,  groups  and  industries;  the  usual  methods  by 
which  sportsmen’s  clubs  raise  funds,  including  shoots 
and  other  devices  not  flaunted  before  the  authorities; 
service  clubs;  chambers  of  commerce,  and  business 
organizations.  A women’s  club  made  a house-to-house 
canvas  for  funds  and  did  very  well — another  indica- 
tion of  the  support  the  sportsmen  had. 


Actually  there  wasn’t  any  great  expenditure  for  any 
part  of  the  program.  Labor,  by  far  the  largest  usual 
expense  attending  projects  of  this  sort,  was  volunteered. 
Nor  were  only  fishermen  numbered  among  the  force. 
The  thing  became  contagious  and  people  of  all  ages — 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  some  who  never 
did  or  will  wet  a line,  pitched  in.  Equipment— trucks, 
loaders,  power  shovels,  cranes  and  bulldozers,  were 
loaned  and  in  some  cases  only  a small  fee  charged 
to  pay  the  operator,  especially  for  Sunday  work.  Ma-  ! 
terials  were  donated  by  the  boroughs,  utilities,  rail- 
roads, industry  and  others.  Leases  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  are  only  a few  dollars  a 
year. 


Probably  the  largest  single  expense  is  the  public 
liability  insurance  the  Association  carries.  But  even 
that  is  not  prohibitive.  Recognized  as  a big  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  project  is  the  support  of  the  press  : 
and  radio  throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  job  is  well  along,  but  still  a way  from  com- 
pletion. For  the  Lehigh  River  Restoration  Association 
is  not  limiting  itself  to  the  physical  restoration  of  the 
canal.  Even  before  that  becomes  an  accomplished  fact, 
among  other  things,  total  elimination  of  pollution 
through  the  whole  river,  including  the  “impossible” 
correction  of  mine  acid  drainage  high  in  the  water- 
shed, will  remain  a high  objective.  And  when  those 
“Dutchmen”  get  their  teeth  into  something,  it  gives, 
eventually.  j 
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MAINTENANCE  of  the  River  dams  will  perpetuate  boating  in  the  pools 
behind  them  and  a head  of  water  for  the  canal  sections.  (PFC  photo). 


LILY  PAD  and  ducks  and  bass  replace  litter,  debris 
and  bugs  at  Walnutport.  (PFC  photo). 


ONE  OF  the  several  reconstructed  locks,  this  one  be- 
low Walnutport,  to  restore  original  canal  levels.  (PFC 
photo). 


Conservation:  Whose  Job? 

“Conservation?  The  very  word  bores  me.  Every- 
thing in  that  field  is  being  very  aptly  taken  care  of 
by  federal,  state  and  industrial  departments.  Why 
I should  it  be  a department  of  club  work,  anyway?” 

Dear  reader,  did  you  say  that?  I did,  too,  once; 
but  I have  learned  how  wrong  I was. 

Conservation  is  the  job  of  every  individual  from  the 
toddlers  to  the  grandmas  and  grandpas.  It  must  be- 
come as  much  a habit  with  each  of  us  as  brushing 
our  teeth  . . . 

It  is  true  that  our  federal  and  state  governments 
have  set  up  over  a period  of  less  than  50  years  a very 
efficient  Conservation  Department  . . .Yet,  until  each 
of  us  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  our  part, 
we  are  facing  an  unnecessary  depletion  of  our  natural 
wealth. — Mrs.  Chris  Adraktas. 

Wisconsin  Club  Woman  Magazine 
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Snow  Survey  Safety  Guide 

Although  specifically  prepared  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployes of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  this  safety 
guide  can  prove  of  equal  value  to  outdoorsmen,  fisher- 
men and  hunters  as  well. 

It  should  be  carried  as  a quick  reference  for  use  in 
emergencies  that  occur  in  remote  areas  where  medical 
assistance  is  not  available  and  where  low  temperatures, 
snow  and  high  altitudes  increase  the  dangers  of  acci- 
dents and  even  threaten  survival. 

Thoroughly  illustrated  with  spot  cartoons  and  cover- 
ing just  about  every  incident  which  could  arise,  the 
“Guide”  is  really  the  answer  to  a long  overdue  pocket- 
size  requirement. 

Published  by  the  Government,  copies  can  be  pro- 
cured by  applying  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D 
C.  Price,  40  cents. 
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Report  to  the  Fishermen— Port  t 


Financial  Review  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

June  1,  1957  to  May  31,  1958  I 

cas: 

to 


By  JOSEPH  J.  JVWCCO, 


Comptroller 


The  accompanying  schedules  and  pie  charts  detail 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Fish  Commission  for  the 
first  year  of  the  1957-1959  Biennium. 

When  presenting  its  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, it  is  customary  for  the  officers  of  a corpora- 
tion to  include  certain  remarks  in  connection  there- 
with, in  order  that  proper  and  uniform  interpretation 
may  be  given  to  the  financial  statement  and  supporting 


partment  of  Revenue,  in  the  amount  of  $88,452.48, 
are  in  connection  with  the  printing  and  issuing  of  fish- 
ing licenses. 

3.  “Reserve  for  Working  Capital,”  in  the  amount  of 
$700,000.00,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  on  normal  operations  in  the  7-month  period. 
September  through  March,  when  expenditures  far  ex- 
ceed income. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  1 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

AS  OF  MAY  31.  1958 

CASH  $1,560,689.16 

LESS:  LIABILITIES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  ...  $ 93,527.00 

ENCUMBRANCES— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  326,737.06 

ENCUMBRANCES— DEPT.  OF  REVENUE  88,452.48 

RESERVE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL  700,000.00  1,208,716.54 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURE  DURING 

FISCAL  YR.  1958-59  $ 351,972.62 


' 


schedules.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  following 
comments  are  made  with  respect  to  related  schedules, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  purchase  a Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  license  and  other  interested  citizens. 
SCHEDULE  NO.  I reflects  the  net  financial  position 
of  the  Commission  as  of  May  31,  1958.  What  would 
appear  to  be  a sizeable  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  must  not  be  construed  as  surplus.  Operating 
liabilities  and  working  reserves  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  must  be  supported  and  paid  out  of  this  cash  bal- 
ance, leaving  a net  balance  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  The  following  ex- 
planations are  offered  in  support  of  the  attendant  lia- 
bilities and  reserves: 

1.  “Vouchers  Payable”  represents  operating  ex- 
penses which  were  processed  for  payment  to  the  fiscal 
offices  of  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer 
prior  to  May  31,  1958  but  which  were  not  paid  as  of 
that  date. 

2.  “Encumbrances”  represent  definite  expenditure 
commitments  in  the  form  of  purchase  orders  and  other 
executed  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  fish  food,  fuel,  rentals  and  similar  operating 
expense  items.  The  encumbrances  incurred  by  the  De- 


4.  “The  Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure"  in 
the  second  year  of  the  1957-1959  Biennium  is  added 
to  the  estimated  receipts  and  becomes  part  of  the  total 
figure  on  which  the  budget  for  the  second  year  of  the 
biennium  is  predicated. 

SCHEDULE  NO.  II  reveals  that  the  Commission  be- 
gan operations  on  June  1,  1957  with  a cash  balance  of 
$1,403,971.92,  from  which  is  deducted  the  sum  of 
$40,497.84.  The  latter  sum  represents  unpaid  vouchers 
of  the  Commission  which  were  on  hand  in  the  Fiscal 
Offices  of  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  on 
May  31,  1957. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $2,251,- 
223.57  during  the  year,  so  that  a grand  total  of  $3,- 
614,697.65  became  available  for  the  overall  program. 

Total  expenditures  (see  footnote  “a”)  by  the  Fish 
Commission  amounted  to  $1,993,080.56  during  the 
year.  The  expenditures  of  other  State  departments, 
totaling  $154,454.93  making  a grand  total  of  expendi- 
tures of  $2,147,535.49  from  the  Fish  Fund. 

After  deducting  these  expenditures  from  the  total 
funds  available,  a balance  of  $1,467,162.16  remains 


it 

if 

(« 


Oi 

» 


(a)  The  word  “expenditures,”  as  used  here,  refers  to  amounts 
vouchered  for  payment  and  does  not  include  commitments  and 
encumbrances  on  the  books  as  of  May  31,  1958. 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  II 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1957  TO  MAY  31,  1958 


REVENUE 


Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund"  June  1,  1957  $1,403,971.92 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1957  -40,497.84 


Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditure  as  of  June  1,  1957  

Receipts  June  1,  1957  to  May  31,  1958 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamps  

Special  Eel  Licenses  

Motorboat  Licenses  

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  

Lake  Erie  Licenses  

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  

Fee  Fishing  Lake  Licenses  

Fish  Law  Fines  

Motorboat  Fines  

Interest  on  Deposits  

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Department  of  Property  and  Supplies) 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  (Dingell -Johnson  Act)  

Sale  of  Publications  

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property  

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Fish  Commission  

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Revenue  Department  

Refund  of  Expenditures — Not  Credited  to  Allocations  

Sale  of  Confiscated  Property  


$1,363,474.08 


$1,851,868.61 

89,385.45 

2,751.10 

7.00 

116,069.00 

30,976.80 

3.671.00 

4.580.00 
5.543.65 

19.504.00 

4.215.00 
13,354.66 

2,764.80 

25.800.00 
64,120.13 
13,024.54 

819.61 
1,354.54 
22.08 
1.391.60 
— 0— 


Total  Receipts  from  all  Sources 


2,251,223.57 


Total  Funds  Available  during  Year 


$3,614,697.65 


CLASSIFICATION  OF 

EXPENDITURES  BY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 

Classification  of 

Expenditures 

Exec. 
Office 
& Acct’g 

Adminis- 
tration & 
Service 

Propaga- 
tion & 
Distri- 
bution 

Fish 

Manage- 
ment & 
Research 

Law  En- 
forcement 

Conserva- 

tion 

Education 

Land  & 

Water 

Manage-  Commission 
ment  Total 

Salaries  

Wages  

Printing  and  Stationery  

Food  and  Forage  

Materials  and  Supplies  

Fees  & Professional  Services 

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  

Postage  

Telephone  & Telegraph  

Newspaper  Advertising  & Notices 
Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Fuel 

Contracted  Repairs  

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Rent  of  Equipment  

Insurance  & Fidelity  Bonds  . . 
Other  Operating  Services  .... 

Motor  Vehicles  

Equipment  & Machinery  .... 
Land  & Waters  


$ 59,291.65 

$ 30.743.00 

2,072.31 

3,302.16 

424.68 

30,067.81 

214.06 

2.897.28 

340.00 

12.00 

10,119.11 

460.15 

728.83 

971.03 

1.032.50 

2.643.53 

576.48 

74.38 

48.66 

720.00 

100.80 

375.31 

120.79 

216.37 

3,197.84 

Cr.  353.00 

384.17 

942.84 

$583,075.45 

$124,133.42 

58,335.38 

14,508.06 

446.86 

936.59 

162,935.46 

12,647.95 

30,910.06 

18,371.29 

1,794.50 

10,155.86 

12,908.14 

22,568.28 

1,982.46 

890.26 

500.11 

4,508.19 

3.223.37 

32,069.14 

2,855.44 

1,723.47 

611.19 

2,352.50 

1.828.50 

760.42 

42.00 

4.907.22 

546.98 

350.01 

215.93 

2,327.14 

7,177.18 

48,484.84 

$269,561.65 

6,861.06 

234.76 

$ 25,947.70 
435.14 
28,837.16 

2,394.40 

275.00 

73,477.11 

44.80 

1,371.16 

5,689.19 

2,670.58 

7,086.05 

2,044.21 

1,967.50 

571.54 

226.84 

722.99 

2,288.28 

282.91 

1,136.53 

1,119.98 

115.00 

245.27 

1,288.30 

1,139.80 

$ 48.631.96 

$1,141,384.83 

53,981.97 

139.496.08 

476.10 

61,423.96 

175,583.41 

36,154.31 

93,611.98 

967.52 

10,475.07 

10.183.10 

119,347.68 

1,879.25 

27,203.62 

175.99 

6.908.55 

1.104.00 

18,316.30 

29.50 

29.50 

225.34 

35,376.76 

3.267.23 

6,730.83 

25.00 

6,494.28 

44,776.37 

46,399.59 

604.32 

7,806.15 

940.33 

6,285.73 

Cr.  370.00 

1.604.14 

1,624.22 

61.041.35 

27,034.75 

27.034.75 

Buildings  & Structures  

Non-structural  Improvements. 
Grants  & Subsidies  


Refunds  of  Receipts 


526.00 


526.00 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

BY  FISH  COMM $ 78,748.43 


73,502.31  $923,165.74  $247,917.91  $366,692.05  $ 71,342.86  $231,711.26  $1,993.080  56 


Plus:  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments 

Department  of  Revenue — Printing  and  Issuing  Fishing  and  Motorboat  Licenses  and  Tags  (*) 39,983.43 

Department  of  State — Contributions  to  State  Employes’  Retirement  System  (*)  71,887.50 

Treasury  Department — Replacement  Checks  (*)  

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry— Contributions  for  Social  Security  (*)  42.584.00 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  —2,147,535.49 


Cash  Balance  May  31,  1958,  Available  for  Expenditure  in  the  1958-59  Fiscal  Year  $1,467,162.16 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1958  93,527.00 


Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  May  31,  1958  $1,560,689.16 


(*)  These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Department  of  State 
j and  the  Treasury  Department  and  are  included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  finances. 


available  for  budgeting  in  the  second  year  of  the  1957- 
1959  Biennium,  plus  the  sum  of  $93,527.00,  repre- 
senting unpaid  vouchers  at  May  31,  1958.  These  un- 
paid vouchers  (which  are  recorded  as  expenditures) 
are  added  to  the  available  cash  balance  in  order  to 
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reconcile  with  the  actual  Cash  Balance  in  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Fish  Fund  on  May  31, 
1958.  This  Cash  Balance  is  subject  to  certain  liabilities 
and  reserves,  as  shown  in  Schedule  No.  1 and.  as  ex- 
plained earlier. 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill 


EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  NO.  283— SESSION  OF  1947 

Act  No.  283,  Session  1947,  provides  that  effective  the  first  day  of  January  1948,  twenty-five  cents  (25c-)  from  each  resident  fishing  license 
fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  The  acquisition  of  land  and  fishing  waters,  (II)  The  rebuilding  of  torn-out  dams,  and  (III)  The  study 
of  problems  related  to  better  fishing.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  amended  by  Act  No.  330,  Session  of  1957.  P.  L.  619. 

Eight  Month  Period,  January  1,  1957  to  August  31,  1957 


Account  Classification 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES  

Salaries  

Wages  

OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES  

Printing,  Binding  and  Stationery  

Food  and  Forage  

Materials  and  Supplies  

Fees  and  Contracted  Professional  Services  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  

Postage  

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

Newspaper  Advertising  and  Notices  

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water,  Sewage  and  Fuel  

Contracted  Repairs  

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Rent  of  Equipment  

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  

Other  Operating  Services  and  Expenses  

EQUIPMENT  

Motor  Vehicles  

Other  Equipment  and  Machinery  

OUTLAY  FOR  LANDS.  STRUCTURES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Land  

TOTALS  


Year 

1948  

1949  

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957  (To  August  31) 


Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

592,639 

622,059 

617,497 

638,825 

677,203 

699,028 

700,801 

692,833 

709.410 

652,404 


Minimum 
To  Be 
Expended 

$148,159.75 

155.514.75 

154.374.25 

159.706.25 

169.300.75 

174.757.00 

175.200.25 

173.208.25 
177.352.50 

163.101.00 


Acquisition  of  Land  Rebuilding 

Research 

and  Fishing  Waters  Torn-Out  Dams 

Totals 

$ 81,522.84 

$11,750.87 

$35,456.47 

$128,730.18 

45,503.95 

11,055.92 

606.72 

57,166.59 

36,018.89 

694.95 

34,849.75 

71,563.59 

43,245.01 

5,822.99 

18,085.30 

67.153.30 

382.83 

5.62 

—0— 

388.45 

14,171.89 

—0— 

—0— 

14,171.89 

11,439.96 

452.16 

16.558.85 

28,450.97 

1,958.24 

3,010.86 

—0— 

4,969.10 

5,843.98 

1,445.21 

340.60 

7,629.79 

1,751.70 

349.53 

604.14 

2,705.37 

289.70 

50.00 

—0— 

339.70 

1,740.40 

259.69 

—0— 

2,000.09 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

— -0 — 

1,954.11 

—0— 

—0— 

1,954.11 

399.40 

—0— 

186.97 

586.37 

1,260.00 

3.00 

—0— 

1,263.00 

1,354.50 

184.50 

375.00 

1,914.00 

512.62 

37.20 

—0— 

549.82 

185.68 

25.22 

19.74 

230.64 

6,412.96 

1,444.00 

—0— 

7,856.96 

—0— 

1,424.00 

—0— 

1,424.00 

6,412.96 

20.00 

—0— 

6,432.96 

—0— 

1,034.25 

—0— 

1.034.25 

0— 

1,034.25 

—0— 

1,034.00 

$131,180.81 

$20,052.11 

$53,541.77 

$204,774.69 

'RES— ACT 

NO.  283— SESSION 

OF  1947 

Over  (*) 

Cumulative 

Or  Under  (-) 

Over  (*) 

Expenditures 

Minimum 

Or  Under  (-) 

$ 21,358.83 

$126,800.92- 

$126,800.92- 

34,435.89 

121,078.86- 

247,879.78- 

69,131.37 

85,242.88- 

333,122.66- 

133,751.28 

25,954.97- 

359,077.63- 

393,806.82 

341,310.89 

331,991.35 

398,372.53 

280,842.88 

204,774.69 


224,506.07 * 
166,553.89* 
156,791.10* 
225,164.28* 
103,490.38* 
41,673.69* 


134,571.56- 

31,982.33* 

188,773.43* 

413,937.71* 

517,428.09* 

559,101.78* 


SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill  is  presented  in  two  parts  and  is 
intended  to  show  that  the  Commission  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  legislative  requirements  of  Act  283,  Ses- 
sion of  1947.  Receipts  and  Expenditures  are  shown  on 
a calendar  year  basis  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
license  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  schedule  shows  expenditures 
in  detail  by  type  of  activity  and  by  class  of  expenditure. 
The  second  part  of  the  schedule  summarizes  the  ear- 
marked receipts  and  expenditures  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  depicts  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  has  expended,  in  the  nearly  ten 
years  since  the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  more  than 
a half  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount  man- 
dated by  the  Act  for  the  types  of  activities  stipulated 
therein. 

Act  283  was  amended  on  September  1,  1957  by  Act 
330,  Session  of  1957,  P.  L.  619,  approved  July  7, 
1957.  Consequently,  this  will  be  the  final  reporting  on 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  compliance  with  Act  283 
in  its  original  form. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  IH-a  is  also  presented  in  two  parts 
and  is  likewise  intended  to  show  that  the  Commission 
has  fully  complied  with  the  legislative  requirements 
of  Act  330,  Session  of  1957. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  are  shown  on  a calendar 
year  basis  in  order  to  conform  with  the  license  year. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Act  330  amends 
Act  283  in  that  it  provides  for  earmarking  One  Dollar 
($1.00)  from  each  non-resident  fishing  license  fee  in 
addition  to  earmarking  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  from  each 
resident  fishing  license  fee.  Non-resident  fishing  license 
fees  were  not  earmarked  under  the  provisions  of  Act 
283.  Act  330  broadens  the  base  of  qualifying  expendi- 
tures to  include  the  reclamation  of  lakes,  improvement 
of  streams,  acquisition  and  development  of  lands  and 
fishing  waters,  and  the  management  and  maintenance 
of  developed  lands  and  waters. 

The  first  part  of  Schedule  No.  3-a  shows  expendi- 
tures in  detail  by  type  of  activity  and  by  class  of  ex- 
penditure. The  second  part  of  this  schedule  summar- 
izes the  earmarked  receipts  and  expenditures  in  compli- 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill-a 

EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  NO.  330— SESSION  OF  1957 


Act  No.  330,  Session  of  1957,  P.  L.  619,  amends  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448.  This  Act  became  effective  September  1,  1957  and  provides 
that  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  from  each  resident  and  non-resident  fishing  license  fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  the  acquisi- 
tion, leasing,  development,  management  and  maintenance  of  public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas  for  providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and 
the  carrying  out  of  lake  and  stream  reclamation  and  improvement;  (II)  the  rebuilding  of  torn-out  dams  and  (III)  the  study  of  problems 

related  to  better  fishing. 


Four  Month  Period.  September  1,  1957  to  December  31,  1957 


Management 

and 

Fishery  Acquisition  Maintenance 


Account  Classification 

Fishery 
Management 
and  Fish 
Management 
Research 

Reclamation 
of  Lakes  and 
Improvement 
of  Streams 

Acquisition 
of  Lands 
and 

Fishing 

Waters 

Maintenance 
of  Lands 
and 

Fishing 

Waters 

Development 
of  Lands 
and 

Fishing 

Waters 

Totals 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES  

$23,098.18 

$ 62.46 

$ 3,059.24 

$1,744.21 

$41,464.74 

$ 69,428.83 

Salaries  

21,870.00 

62.46 

3,004.81 

588.03 

12,788.63 

38,313.93 

Wages  

—0— 

54.43 

1,156.18 

28,676.11 

31,114.90 

OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

7,256.43 

1,055.14 

1,209.98 

909.20 

46,745.47 

57,176.22 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery  

—0— 

—0— 

21.20 

—0— 

21.20 

42.40 

Food  and  Forage  

0 — 

— 0 — 

— 0 — 

— 0 — 

Q 

— o — 

Material  and  Supplies  

494.74 

35.31 

131.22 

443.81 

6,779.97 

7,885.05 

36  60 

— 0 — 

142.75 

— 0 — 

— 0 — 

179.35 

Traveling  Expenses  

4,208.80 

997.30 

497.36 

392.22 

2,611.50 

8,707.18 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  

. . 889.99 

—0— 

143.14 

32.25 

338.38 

1,403.76 

Postage  

38.74 

11.45 

25.00 

— 0— 

25.99 

101.16 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

643.99 

11.10 

174.41 

—0— 

293.20 

1.122.70 

Newspaper  Advertising  and  Notices  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water,  Sewage  and  Fuel 

123.71 

—0— 

—0— 

2.00 

63.84 

189.55 

Contracted  Repairs  

18.00 

-0— 

—0— 

1.25 

33.73 

52.98 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

657.50 

—0— 

—0— 

25.00 

12,423.49 

13,105.99 

Rent  of  Equipment  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

23,855.53 

23,855.53 

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  

134.16 

— 0 — 

36.28 

12.67 

253.85 

436.96 

Other  Operating  Services  and  Expenses  

10.20 

—0— 

38.62 

—0— 

44.79 

93.61 

EQUIPMENT  

3.05 

—0— 

Cr.  92.00 

—0— 

—0— 

Cr.  88.95 

Motor  Vehicles  

—0— 

—0— 

Cr.  92.00 

—0— 

—0— 

Cr.  92.00 

Other  Equipment  and  Machinery  

3 05 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

3.05 

OUTLAY  FOR  LANDS,  STRUCTURES  AND 

IMPROVEMENTS  

— 0— 

—0— 

15,950.90 

—0— 

—0— 

15,950.90 

— 0 — 

—0— 

15,950.90 

— 0 — 

— 0 — 

15,950.90 

TOTALS  

30,357.66 

1,117.60 

20,128.12 

2,653.41 

88,210.21 

142.467.00 

* During  the  period  covered  there  were  no 

expenditures  for  the 

rebuilding  of 

torn-out  dams 

STATEMENT 

OF  RECEIPTS 

AND  EXPENDITURES- 

-ACT  NO.  330— SESSION  OF  1957 

Tear 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Non- 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
To  Be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Over  (*) 
Or  Under  (-) 
Minimum 

Cumulative 
Over  (*) 
Or  Under  (-) 

1957  (9-1  to  12-31)  . 

4,444 

165 

$4,609.00 

$142,467.00 

$137,858.00* 

$137,858.00* 

ince  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  over  expendi- 
ture of  $137,858.00  indicates  clearly  that  the  Com- 
nission  has  more  than  met  the  requirements  of  the 
\ct  for  the  four  month  period  reported  on  since  the 

! 'effective  date  of  the  Act. 

CHARTS  covering  all  receipts  and  expenditures  are 
presented  to  show  the  complete  picture  of  the  Fish 
I Commission’s  operations  in  graphic  form. 

I Some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Fish 
Commission  realized  from  the  expenditure  of  Fish 
7und  monies  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31, 
1958  are  highlighted  in  an  accompanying  article  by 
William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
nission. 

AUDIT  OF  THE  FUND 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402  of 
he  Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor  General  is  required  to 
tudit  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all  State  Departments, 
loards  and  Commissions  at  least  once  each  year.  The 


last  formal  audit  of  the  Commission  covered  the  fiscal 
year  ended  May  31,  1956  and  we  are  pleased  to  report 
all  accounts  were  found  to  be  in  order. 

Additional  safeguards  and  controls  imposed  upon 
all  Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions  are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement  that  all  invoices, 
payrolls  and  other  operating  expenses  must  be 
audited  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treas- 
ury Departments  before  payment. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily,  of  all  financial 
transactions  to  the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Controls. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Governor’s  Budget 
Secretary  over  all  requests  for  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget  matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  Departmental  Ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  by  the  Auditor 
General’s  Department,  the  State  Treasury  and 
the  Governor's  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Con- 
trols, 
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REPORT  TO  THE  FISHERMEN — -PART  II 


Fisli  < 0911 'Mission  Accomplishments 

June  1,  1957  to  May  31,  1958 

By  William  Voigt,  Jr., 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


I he  events  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report  will 
very  likely  combine  to  give  it  much  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  Commission  and  in  annals  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoors. 

It  was  a year  of  notable  changes  in  the  workings  of 
the  Commission,  though  many  of  those  changes  were 
evolved  and  mandated  earlier. 

It  was  also  a year  in  which  new  relationships  were 
established  with  other  agencies  both  within  and  be- 
yond Pennsylvania’s  borders — agencies  whose  pro- 
grams have  a direct  bearing  on  the  lands  from  and 
through  which  Pennsylvania’s  waters  flow. 

It  was  a year  in  which  the  Commission’s  policies 
as  well  as  legislative  edict  saw  greater  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  state’s  warm  water  fishery,  coupled  with  a 
return  to  normal  production  of  trout,  thanks  largely  to 
improved  and  more  economical  hatchery  methods. 

It  was  a year  in  which  the  lake  building  program 
was  expanded,  a planned  program  of  river  and  lake 
access  area  acquisition  and  development  was  instituted 
and  stream  improvement  was  resumed. 

While  these  and  other  advancements  will  have  a 
large  part  in  improved  fishing  and  fishing  opportunity 
as  time  goes  by,  equally  notable  has  been  the  liaison 
established  with  other  agencies  concerned  with  con- 
servation. While  many  have  been  involved  and  the 
promise  of  continued  cooperation  is  high,  possibly  most 
far  reaching  are  the  agreements  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Departments  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and  Highways  in  relation  to  low  flow  channels  (See 
“Sub-Channels — Pennsylvania  Angler,  April,  1958) 
and  between  the  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  relation  to  backfilling  strategically  located  aban- 
doned strip  mines,  to  reduce  coal  mine  acid  pollution 
in  certain  waters. 

Agreement  with  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  on  bottom 
draw-offs  at  certain  impoundments  augurs  well  for 
warm  water  fish  populations  in  those  reservoirs  and 
for  trout  in  downstream  areas. 

Similarly  beneficial  to  fishing  in  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  the  agreements  reached  or  negotiations  initiated 
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with  public  water  supply  agencies,  federal,  state  and 
local  soil  conservation  agencies,  and  others. 

Though  details  on  all  the  above  are  deserved,  the 
main  purpose  here  is  to  review  the  high  points  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  past  year.  As 
heretofore,  the  best  method  toward  that  end  is  a di- 
vision-by-division summary  as  follows: 

ENGINEERING 

The  lake  construction  program  saw  the  completion 
of  the  Dutch  Fork  Dam  in  Washington  county.  The 
Belmont  Lake  enlargement  in  Wayne  county  was 
started  and  scheduled  for  completion  in  late  Fall,  1958. 
Construction  plans  for  the  Sinking  Creek  impound- 
ment in  Centre  county  are  90%  complete. 

Engineering  studies  and  investigations  were  initiated 
and  are  underway  for  proposed  lakes  at  Negro  Glade 
Run  in  Somerset  county.  White  Clay  Creek  in  Chester 
county,  Hammer  Creek  in  Lancaster  county  and  Op- 
posum  Run  in  Cumberland  county.  Final  determi- 
nations are  pending.  Similar  work  was  done  for  re- 
building at  Mud  Pond  in  Wyoming  county  and  Brady’s 
Lake  in  Monroe  county.  Investigations  were  made  at 
Hendrick’s  Creek  in  Westmoreland  county  and  Beaver 
Run  in  Lawrence  county. 

Stream  improvement  projects  were  initiated  on  Dun- 
bar Creek,  Fayette  county;  Blue  Eye  Run,  Warren 
county;  Little  Bear  Creek,  Lycoming  county;  E.  Branch 
Dyberry  Creek,  Wayne  county;  Little  Lehigh  Creek. 
Lehigh  county;  Dickey’s  Run,  Franklin  county;  E. 
Branch  Licking  Creek,  Mifflin  county,  and  Medix  Run. 
Clearfield  county. 

Access  areas  developments  were  planned  and 
initiated  on  Upper  Woods  Pond  and  Miller’s  Pond  in 
Wayne  county,  Greeley  and  Fairview  Lakes  in  Pike 
county  and  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Tunkhannock  in  Wyoming  county.  Eleven 
other  sites  on  the  Juniata  and  Allegheny  Rivers  and 
French  Creek,  and  lakes  in  Luzerne,  Susquehanna. 
Lackawanna  and  Crawford  counties  were  planned  and 
scheduled  for  completion  by  late  Fall,  1958. 
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In  addition  to  planning  and  construction  activities 
concerning  the  above,  the  Engineering  Division  com- 
pleted plans  for  a new  storage  and  service  building  at 
the  Pleasant  Gap  station  and  developed  plans  and 
specifications  in  cooperation  with  the  Conservation 
Education  Division  for  acquarium  exhibits  and  for  a 
lake  fish  shocking  apparatus  in  cooperation  with  the 
Hatchery  and  Fish  Management  Divisions. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Investigated  87  areas  as  possible  access  sites  on 
the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  Delaware. 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Rivers  and  on  14  lakes.  Options 
obtained  or  in  process  on  six  of  the  foregoing. 

Easements  or  outright  property  purchases  were  com- 
pleted on  Belmont  Lake  in  Wayne  county.  Drakes  Mill 
Dam  in  Crawford  county,  Dickey’s  Run  in  Franklin 
county  and  Canonsburg  Lake  in  Washington  county. 

Options  in  process  on  six  possible  new  lake  sites 
and  on  three  existing  lakes. 

Participated  in  negotiations  that  resulted  in  open- 
ing four  water  supply  reservoirs  to  public  fishing  and 
obtaining  agreements  for  lake  construction  on  six  areas 
owned  by  other  Commonwealth  agencies. 

Initiated  maintenance  programs  on  Commission- 
owned  properties  in  the  northeast  and  southwest 
regions. 

Planned  the  production  of  several  hundred  site  and 
directional  signs  for  Commission-owned  properties  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Forests  & Waters. 

Contacted  34  communities  along  the  Allegheny 
River  for  possible  use  of  municipally  owned  proper- 
ties as  river  access  sites. 


HATCHERY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  jar  method  of  hatching  trout  eggs,  developed 
it  the  Benner  Springs  Research  Station  was  initiated 
ixperimentally  on  a production  basis  at  the  Bellefonte 
Hatchery  and  proved  feasible.  The  method  will  be 
nstalled  in  all  the  trout  producing  hatcheries  on  a 
imited  scale  until  personnel  become  familiar  with  it. 

The  production  of  muskellunge  for  stocking  purposes 
s being  increased  by  setting  up  a greater  number 
)f  ponds  at  some  of  the  hatcheries  for  the  production 
>f  this  species. 

Pellet  feeding  of  trout  has  been  expanded  with  satis- 
actory  results  at  our  hatcheries.  Former  hatchery  diet 
s being  fed  only  to  fish  retained  for  egg  production 
mrposes.  Pellet  feeding  will  decrease  the  overall  cost 
>f  trout  feeding. 


October  3,  1958 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  fish  stocked  in  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  period  June  1,  1957 
to  May  31,  1958: 


Species 

A pproximate 
Size 

Number 

Brook  trout  . . 

6 

to 

18" 

479,119 

Brown  trout  . . . 

6 

to 

24" 

864,556 

Rainbow  trout.  . 

6 

to 

26" 

681,521 

Lake  trout  . . . 

6 

to 

8" 

19,556 

Tiger  trout  .... 

18 

to 

24" 

16 

Smallmouth  bass 

5 

to 

14" 

15,725 

Largemouth  bass 

5 

to 

16" 

6.899 

Walleye  

6 

to 

24" 

1,006 

White  crappie . . 

10 

to 

12" 

12,675 

Black  crappie  . . 

9" 

42 

Catfish  

4 

to 

16" 

137,254 

Brown  bullheads 

1 1 

to 

13" 

400 

Bluegills  

4 

to 

12" 

32,515 

Yellow  perch  . . 

8 

to 

1 1" 

1,933 

Muskellunge  . . . 

5 

to 

24" 

3.870 

Northern  pike.  . 

IOV2 

to 

21" 

416 

Chain  pickerel . . 

17 

to 

23" 

206 

C arp  

15 

to 

17" 

1 ,700 

A pproximate 


Species 

Size 

Number 

Fry  arid  Fingerlings: 

Brook  trout  .... 

fingerling 

994.160 

Brown  trout  . . 

fingerling 

129,210 

Rainbow  trout.  . 

fingerling 

713,510 

Smallmouth  bass 

fingerling 

33,800 

Largemouth  bass 

fingerling 

87,850 

Walleye  

fingerling 

1 30,580 

Northern  pike  . . 

fry 

9.000 

Eels  

elvers 

520,400 

Tadpoles  

embryo  stage 

10,000 

FISHERY  MANAGEMENT  AND  RESEARCH 

The  appointment  of  an  assistant  chief  aquatic  biolo- 
gist in  charge  of  research  has  given  added  impetus  to 
the  Commission’s  research  program.  Thirty-five  proj- 
ects dealing  with  fish  management  research,  fish  cul- 
ture research  and  general  fish  research  have  been  pre- 
pared and  approved  and  work  is  being  conducted  cur- 
rently on  over  half  of  these.  A comprehensive  listing 
of  research  projects  appeared  in  the  October  1958 
issue  of  the  Angler.  Progress  and  accomplishments 
on  other  projects  and  undertaking  are  as  follows: 
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Direct  fish  culture  research  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a mechanical  feeder  and  the  modification  of 
self-cleaning  screens  to  be  used  at  the  hatcheries. 

Research  on  diseases  of  hatchery  and  wild  fish  as 
well  as  methods  of  treatment  or  control  is  continuing 
at  Benner  Spring.  Disease  problems  in  state  hatcheries 
were  given  special  consideration.  Commercial  hatcher- 
ies were  also  given  advice  on  diseases  and  other 
problems. 

Field  investigations  involving  personnel  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  Department  of  Health  and  Department 
of  Mines  have  been  completed  on  the  first  list  of 
streams  which  were  selected  to  receive  consideration 
relative  to  reclamation  work  on  old  coal  strippings 
affecting  them.  By  backfilling  and  planting  these  aban- 
doned strippings  it  is  expected  that  a substantial  re- 
duction of  acid  mine  drainage  will  occur  and  will  thus 
result  in  improved  habitat  for  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  actual  reclamation  work 
will  begin  in  the  near  future  on  several  streams  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

Lake  Erie  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Lake  Erie 
Fish  Management  Committee  were  continued. 

Biological  investigations  of  streams  and  lakes  were 
continued  and  expanded.  Fish  management  plans  were 
prepared  for  each  water  studied  in  an  effort  to  bring 
improved  fishing  success  to  these  waters.  Six  lakes  or 
ponds  were  chemically  reclaimed  and  suitable  fish  spe- 
cies established  later. 

Preliminary  results  of  fry  and  fingerling  trout  plant- 
ings in  streams  were  ascertained  through  the  use  of 
electric  fish  shockers.  Although  initial  returns  appear 
to  be  low,  this  program  will  be  continued.  More  data 
will  be  available  in  another  year  since  each  regional 
office  has  been  provided  with  a fish  shocker. 

All  trout  streams  open  to  public  fishing  were  re- 
measured under  the  direction  of  fishery  managers  and 
with  the  help  of  district  wardens.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  Commission  has  an  up-to-date 
inventory  of  mileages  and  acreages  of  public  trout 
streams  to  serve  as  a guide  in  trout  stocking. 

A trout  stream  classification  table  based  on  habitat 
conditions  found  in  Pennsylvania  was  developed.  Use 
of  this  table  will  make  it  possible  to  assign  a relative 
value  of  “goodness”  to  each  stream. 

Assistance  in  selecting  sites  for  stream  improvement 
and  in  designating  types  and  locations  of  structures 
was  given  the  Commission  stream  improvement  pro- 


gram. Numerous  biological  evaluations  of  proposed 
sites  for  lake  impoundments  were  made. 

An  evaluation  of  results  of  fall-versus-spring  plant- 
ings of  legal  size  trout  began  in  the  fall  of  1957  and 
is  being  continued  and  expanded. 

Fish  Commission  biologists  attended  numerous  meet- 
ings and  conferences  dealing  with  the  various  aspects 
of  conservation.  These  included  fisheries  meetings,  soil 
bank  meetings,  soil  conservation  conferences  and 
others.  Several  scientfic  papers  were  presented  and 
others  were  published  in  conservation  journals. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

A procedures’  revision  in  law  enforcement  and 
wardens’  schedules  resulted  in  more  effective  patrol 
of  the  state’s  waters  and  the  greatest  number  of  appre- 
hensions and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Fish. 
Motorboat  and  Frog  Laws,  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Initiated  permanent  summertime  motorboat  patrols 
on  three  of  the  state’s  larger  lakes  and  a system  of 
special  patrols  on  other  large  river  areas. 

Instituted  a survey  to  determine  present  and  future 
personnel  and  equipment  needs  in  conjunction  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  motorboat  activity. 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

The  distribution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and 
reference  copies  of  Pennsylvania  Fishes  was  extended 
to  all  high  schools,  public  and  parochial,  colleges,  and 
free  public  libraries  on  a complimentary  basis. 

The  production  of  a series  of  Waters-Highways  maps 
on  a two  mile  to  the  inch  scale  was  initiated.  Upon 
completion,  expected  by  mid-summer  1959,  the  entire 
State  will  be  covered  by  27  one  county  maps,  18  two 
county  maps  and  1 three  county  map.  Announcement 
of  the  availability  of  the  first  14  maps  of  the  series, 
covering  17  counties  is  planned  for  December  1,  1958. 

An  expanded  program  of  exhibits  for  fairs,  shows, 
etc.,  was  initiated,  along  with  plans  for  acquarium 
exhibits  for  each  of  the  State’s  six  regions. 

Motion  picture  and  slide  photography  was  stepped 
up  preliminary  to  the  production  of  a movie  entitled 
“Fishing  in  Pennsylvania”  and  a slide  lecture  entitled 
“Fishes  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  routine  activities — news  releases,  Angler  pub- 
lication, public  appearances,  etc.,  continued  at  a normal 
pace. 
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* THIS  IS  THE  LIFE 


If  the  catching 
of  Trout 
like  you  only 
dreamed  about 
is  the  thing  for  you, 
it’s  yours  to  enjoy 
on  the 
Left  Branch  of 
Young  Woman’s  Creek 
where  they  . . . 


Put  ’Em  Back  Alive 


By  TOM 

Just  about  as  close  to  the  seemingly  impossible  ac- 
complishment in  the  trout  fishing  department  of  “having 
your  cake  and  eating  it  too”  is  being  illustrated— 
literally,  not  figuratively — in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Left 
Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  in  Clinton  County. 
The  trout  are  being  “had”  there — in  season,  of  course 
— and  in  almost  unbelievable  numbers.  But  they  are 
not  being  “eaten”  simply  because  they  are  not  being 
creeled.  The  having,  therefore,  implies  mighty  good 
fishing  and  the  eating  pertains  to  more  of  the  same, 
with  the  same  fish  caught  over  and  over  again. 

It’s  a new  fishing  concept  to  most  fishermen  of  which 
there  are  many  types  and  among  whom  many  philos- 
ophies prevail.  To  define  any  of  them  and  their  out- 
looks on  fishing  in  general,  or  to  understand  what 
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makes  them  tick  is  a big  order.  But  to  be  more  specific 
and  limit  the  definition  to  a trout  fisherman,  the  effort 
inevitably  ends  up  in  complete  frustration. 

The  critters  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  male  and 
female,  and  age  is  no  factor.  Neither  are  they  confined 
to  any  economic  class  or  social  group.  Professors, 
doctors,  lawyers,  mechanics,  salesmen,  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, students,  laborers,  servicemen  and  the  retired 
gentry  represent  a good  cross  section  of  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Buttonhole  any  dozen  of  them 
at  random  and  ask  what  is  their  principal  objective 
when  they  start  on  a day’s  fishing  and  you  would  prob- 
ably get  as  many  different  answers.  To  many  non-trout 
fishermen  and  others,  the  answer  would  seem  obvious 
— to  catch  the  limit  of  trout.  But  actually  among  trout 
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fishing  devotees,  the  answers  vary  widely  and  no  uni- 
form pattern  appears  in  any  particular  group. 

To  some  the  “limit”  is  the  only  goal.  Size,  where 
and  the  manner  of  fishing  employed  to  catch  their  fish, 
is  of  little  importance. 

Fortunately,  an  ever  increasing  number  of  trout  fish- 
ermen are  motivated  by  other  reasons.  Nor  are  they 
primarily  concerned  with  killing  any  trout,  much  less 
a creel  limit.  To  them  to  match  the  evasive  tactics  of 
the  finny  warrior  and  finally  bring  it  to  net  has  become 
the  goal.  When  the  battle  is  over,  with  the  vanquished 
and  its  riot  of  color  gleaming  through  the  mesh  of  the 
net,  what  does  this  angler  do?  Gently  he  releases  the 
trout  and  in  complete  satisfaction,  watches  as  it  slowly 
recovers  strength  and  returns  to  the  depths  of  its 
habitat. 

In  between  those  two  groups  of  anglers — those  who 
hold  to  the  “limit”  philosophy  and  those  who  return 
all  their  trout — are,  in  general,  those  who  kill  only 
I trout  which  are  a certain  length;  those  who  enjoy  an 
occasional  mess  of  pan  fried  trout  along  the  stream  or 
on  the  dinner  table,  and  those  who  kill  only  trophy 
■ trout. 


fishing  pressure  from  growing  populations,  the  problem 
of  availability  of  suitable  public  water  and  the  growing 
network  of  highways  permitting  easy  access  to  our 
streams  are  the  recent  developments  which  in  com- 
bination with  the  high  and  ever  increasing  cost  of 
hatchery  reared  trout,  make  it  futile  to  even  try  to  meet 
their  demand  with  present  license  and  permit  fees.  Re- 
duction in  the  creel  limit  over  the  years  has  not  accom- 
plished the  desired  effect  of  maintaining  the  fishing 
quality  of  our  streams. 

Initially,  the  approach  toward  this  end  by  the  con- 
servation agencies  featured  planting  our  over-fished 
waters  with  trout  which  had  been  propagated  and 
grown  to  legal  size  in  their  hatcheries.  Of  more  recent 
date  have  been  the  programs  of  stream  improvement, 
leasing  or  purchasing  fishing  rights,  acquiring  access 
right-of-way  over  private  lands  to  public  waters,  new 
lakes  construction  and  streams  and  lakes  reclamation 
by  various  devices  through  which  undesired  or  trash 
fish  populations  are  eliminated. 

The  program  in  Pennsylvania  now  encompasses  all 
these  approaches  and,  by  various  means,  it  is  the  plan 
to  accelerate  on  each  of  these  fronts.  In  addition,  two 


DR.  ALBERT  HAZ- 
ZARD  sampling  the  re- 
sults of  his  “plan”  on 
Young  Woman’s  Creek 
earlier  this  year. 
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It  must  be  said  that  in  addition  to  attaining  their 
goals,  for  all  there  are  glorious  dividends  if  they  would 

, pause  to  collect  them — a front  row  seat  for  wildlife  at 
work  and  play,  the  beauty  of  sparkling  water,  the 
murmur  of  breezes  sifting  through  the  boughs  and  the 

| 

■ play  of  light  and  shadow  as  the  sun’s  rays  filter  to 
streamsides  and  the  surface  of  the  pool  that  lies  just 
ahead. 

| 

J Of  the  first  group,  conservation  officials  throughout 
the  country  are  unanimously  agreed  that  no  program 
of  propagation  and  distribution  of  hatchery  reared  trout, 
which  in  some  states  already  consumes  a large  part  of 
the  fisherman’s  dollar,  could  satisfy  them.  Increased 
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more  approaches  have  been  initiated.  The  first  evolved 
to  its  present  form  in  1956  out  of  almost  a score  of 
specially  regulated  waters  that  date  back  several  years. 
This  is  the  now  so-called  “fly  fishing  only”  water. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,535  miles  of  trout  streams  currently  approved 
as  such  by  the  Fish  Commission.  Of  this,  52  miles  on 
17  streams  have  been  set  aside  whereon  only  artificial 
flies  and  streamers  and  conventional  fly  fishing  tackle 
may  be  used.  A minimum  size  of  9 inches  and  a daily 
creel  limit  of  6 trout  have  been  set.  As  fishery  biolo- 
gists have  determined  that  many  trout  do  not  mature  to 
spawning  capability  until  they  are  9 to  12  inches  long. 
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by  maintaining  the  size  limitation,  immature  trout  are 
returned  and  the  chances  improved  for  their  spawning 
at  least  once  before  being  creeled.  And  by  restricting 
the  waters  to  artificials,  the  mortality  among  those  re- 
turned is  minimized— -approximately  3%,  contrasted  to 
a loss  of  about  30%  among  trout  taken  with  bait  and 
returned.  Thus  natural  reproduction  is  better  assured 
in  these  waters  and,  in  time,  a larger  percentage  of 
good  sized  fish  populate  the  streams. 

That  the  fishermen  have  accepted  the  program  has 
been  indicated  by  the  growing  number  attracted  to 
these  streams,  as  a direct  result  of  the  improved  fishing. 
Also,  since  it  was  initiated,  none  of  these  fly  fishing 
waters  have  reverted  back  to  “open”  fishing,  while 
there  have  been  some  additions  to  the  list. 

The  second  recent  approach  and  the  most  notable 
departure  from  accepted  fishing  practice  since  it 
dawned  upon  man  that  fishing  is  fun  rather  than  purely 
a matter  of  food  on  the  table,  is  the  “put  ’em  back 
alive”  idea. 

Back  in  August,  1952,  Sports  Afield  published  an 
article  entitled  “Better  Trout  Fishing — and  How,”  by 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  then  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Institute  for  Fisheries  Research,  now  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  Hazzard  Plan,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  it  is  the  catching  and  the  hope  of 
matching  wits  with  a trophy  trout,  not  the  killing  or 
the  showing  off  or  the  eating,  that  is  paramount.  Dr. 
Hazzard  stated  then  and  still  maintains,  that  we  can 
be  assured  of  catching  almost  every  time  we  go  out, 
with  now  and  then  the  thrill  of  battling  a three  or  four 
pounder — and  on  public  waters. 

An  angler’s  dream!  But  how?  The  answer  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  one — kill  no  trout.  Fish  whenever  you 
have  an  opportunity  and  with  no  closed  seasons.  If  you 
want  a mess  of  trout  for  dinner,  the  lady  of  the  house 
can  buy  them  at  the  market,  prepare  them  and  have 
them  on  the  table  when  you  return  from  your  day’s 
fishing.  And,  as  any  trout  fisherman  knows,  they  come 
a heap  cheaper  that  way. 

Dr.  Hazzard  admitted  the  extremity  of  the  proposal, 
and  expected  the  editorial  lumps  that  were  forthcoming. 
However,  in  some  quarters  of  the  fourth  estate,  and 
among  fisheries  administrators  and  the  fishing  frater- 
nity, there  was  enthusiasm.  There  were  persons  who 
had  long  realized  that  it  would  someday  become  nec- 
essary to  drastically  restrict  the  kill  of  trout  on  public 
waters,  if  the  sport  was  to  be  maintained.  They  lauded 
Dr.  Hazzard  for  his  courage  to  go  all  the  way,  when 
they  feared  to  publicly  advocate  even  a more  moderate 
approach. 

Although  the  Hazzard  Plan  was  generally  “accepted” 
by  states’  conservation  circles  in  theory,  it  was  the  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service, 
that  actually  put  the  plan  in  operation.  First  tried  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  1954, 
it  has  been  continued  there  ever  since.  No  fish  caught 
in  the  waters  of  Bradley  Fork  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  West  Prong  of  Little  Pigeon  River  in  Tennessee 
could  be  retained  by  the  angler.  As  a result,  during 
June  of  1956,  catches  of  brook  trout  (seven  or  more 
inches  in  length)  ranged  from  2.8  to  11.4  fish  per  man 
hour  of  fishing.  If  anything,  it  has  improved  in  the 
interim.  That’s  action  a-plenty  for  any  trout  fisherman. 
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In  1955,  West  Prong  had  an  average  trout  popula- 
tion  of  approximately  19  pounds  per  acre.  Early  this 
year,  under  the  plan,  natural  reproduction  alone  in-  H 
creased  the  weight  per  acre  to  36.5  pounds.  What  fi0 
followed  was  the  startling  and  unheard-of-in-modern-  Ism 
times  privilege  of  year  'round  trout  fishing  in  these  two  j ge 
streams.  Nor  has  it  ended  there.  A later  move  has  per-  J tin 
mitted  the  taking  of  “trophy  trout.”  A trout  16"  and  ft 
over  is  a trophy.  L 

fir 

The  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the  anglers  of  this  : 
‘‘fish  for  fun”  plan  resulted  in  adding  two  more  sections 
of  Park  streams  to  the  same  program,  though  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Portions  of  the  Oconaluftee  River  and 
the  Little  River  in  Tennessee  have  been  set  aside  for 
fishing  for  fun  during  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  jf 
with  the  usual  park  regulations  applying  during  the  ' 
regular  trout  season,  which  extends  from  May  16  to  i y 

August  31.  »i 

lb 

On  all  four  streams,  trophy  trout  not  exceeding  in  ;;  it 
numbers  the  daily  creel  limit  may  be  retained  by  the  la 
fisherman.  This  for  the  reason  that  these  large  trout  are  j1) 
considered  detrimental  to  the  over-all  fish  population.  ‘ 
Since  the  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  in  any  given  body  of 
water  is  contingent  upon  and  consistent  with  the  food 
supply,  removal  of  fish  which  have  attained  this  trophy 
size  permits  the  presence  of  a greater  number  of  lesser 
fish  and  a more  rapid  growth  among  them,  thus  greater 
sport  opportunity  for  the  fisherman. 


Independently,  the  Fish  Commission’s  fishery  man- 
ager for  the  Northcentral  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
Daniel  Reinhold,  came  up  with  the  same  idea  for 
one  of  his  favorite  trout  streams,  the  Left  Hand  Branch 
of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  in  Clinton  County.  He 
sold  it  as  an  experimental  project  to  the  board  of  Fish  IP 
Commissioners  and  the  first  state  stream  under  “fish 
for  fun”  rules  was  established  for  the  season  of  1958.  : 

This  stream  was  selected  because  it  is  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth,  thus  is  open  to  public  fishing,  and  it 
provides  the  conditions  conducive  to  natural  reproduc- 
tion. Also,  there  is  an  abundance  of  open  public  water 
in  the  area  which  provides  local  residents,  so  minded, 
with  ample  opportunity  to  fish  in  the  usual  manner. 
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For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison  by  fishery  man- 
agers, it  is  near  or  adjacent  to  an  open  stream  and  a fly 
fishing  only  stream.  All  are  quite  accessible,  thus  facili- 
tating angler  count,  road  checks  and  creel  census 
taking. 

The  Left  Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  is  a 
tributary  to  Young  Woman’s  Creek  located  just  north 
of  Gleasonton  and  Great  Bend.  The  watershed  is  moun- 
tain country,  typical  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  The 
project  is  8V2  miles  in  length  and  extends  from  a 
point  % mile  above  the  mouth  upstream  to  the  bridge 
crossing  at  the  Spring  Brook  confluence,  just  inside  the 
Potter  County  line.  Signs  have  been  erected  at  both 
ends  of  the  project. 

In  the  early  part  of  1958  the  existing  fish  population 
was  sampled  by  electro-fishing.  The  stream  was  found 
to  contain  about  5,000  trout.  Most  of  them  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  “natives.”  In  June,  trout  raised  at  the 
Benner  Spring  Research  Station  under  natural  condi- 
tions— without  the  benefit  of  hatchery  food — and  a 
like  number  of  standard  hatchery  raised  trout  were 
stocked  in  the  stream  for  experimental  purposes.  These 
fish  were  marked  for  identification.  No  further  stocking 
is  contemplated. 


the  angler  to  retain  “trophy”  fish,  as  in  the  National 
Park. 

Now  that  the  ’58  trout  season  in  Pennsylvania  has 
ended,  what  do  Pennsylvania  anglers  think  of  this  “put 
’em  back  alive”  project?  Throughout  the  season  anglers 
who  fished  there  were  interviewed  and  their  opinions 
solicited.  Many  had  traveled  considerable  distances  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fishing  this  stream,  and  stated 
that  they  would  return.  Many  family  groups  camping 
and  vacationing  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  who 
fished  other  of  the  region’s  public  waters  stated  that 
they  preferred  this  stream  and  this  type  of  fishing. 
Catches  were  reported  excellent  throughout  the  season. 
It  was  not  unusual  that  a fly  cast  to  any  likely  spot 
would  result  in  a rise. 

Perhaps  the  verdict  of  the  fishermen  who  fished  this 
Left  Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  during  the  past 
season  can  be  summed  up  by  quoting  from  a letter 
received  by  the  Fish  Commission  from  Stanley  S.  Furst 
of  Lock  Haven,  a veteran  fly  fisherman.  “I  am  61,  and 
have  fished  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  some  of  the  best  clubs  and  private 
water  both  here  and  abroad.  In  over  fifty  years  of  fly 
fishing  for  trout  I can  assure  you  the  Left  Branch  sur- 


KRISS  PINES  “fish  and  pay”  operation’s 
Hemlock  Lake  (approximately  3 acres) 
where,  for  the  established  fee  and  until 
his  arm  wearies,  the  patron  may  catch  trout 
up  to  24"  long  on  artificials  and  return 
them.  The  smaller  pond  (approximately  1 
acre)  in  the  background  is  the  original 
facility  where  anglers  still  may  use  any 
type  of  tackle  and  bait  or  lure  and  where 
all  trout  caught  must  be  retained  and  paid 
for  at  the  per  pound  rate. 


On  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1957, 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  experiment,  the 
Commission  stocked  6,300  legal  sized  trout  up  to  14" 
long  in  the  Left  Branch.  And  fishing  as  the  season 
progressed  was  no  better  than  other  public  streams. 

In  1958,  the  stocking  was  limited  to  1,000  brook 
trout — 6"  to  12",  1,500  brown  trout — 3"  to  10"  and 
1,500  rainbows — 3"  to  10".  And  the  fishing  has  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal. 

Under  the  present  regulations  all  fish  caught  there 
must  be  released.  In  time  the  trout  will  increase  in  size 
and  possibly  number  through  natural  propagation.  Con- 
sideration already  is  being  given,  also  in  time  to  permit 


passes  anything  in  my  experience  by  a wide  margin.” 

Or  by  the  written  expression  of  Tom  Leete  of 
Coudersport — “To  try  to  express  in  words  the  pleasure 
and  thrill  of  fishing  this  stream  could  only  produce  an 
incoherent  babble  . . . my  next  thought  and  prayer  is. 
how  soon  can  we  get  one  in  Potter  County.  Anyhow,, 
thanks  to  you  who  have  made  this  tremendous  advance 
in  trout  fishing  possible.” 

Or  by  the  report  of  Milt  Ferguson  of  State  College — 
“On  each  day  of  the  two  I fished  for  about  four  hours, 
I landed  between  30  and  40  trout.  Together  I had 
perhaps  15  brook  trout  over  12"  in  length,  the  largest 
being  15".  ...  It  is  a stream  for  sportsmen  who  want 
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excellent  fishing  and  not  fish.  I know  that  once  anyone 
fishes  this  amazing  project,  they  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  isn’t  a finer  stream  in  the  state.” 

These  are  but  samplings  of  fishermen's  expressions. 
But  as  the  fishing  fraternity  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
by  the  unsmitten  as  a bit  tetched  and  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  if  further  proof  is  needed  that  put  ’em 
back  alive  has  its  practical  side,  let’s  explore  it  from 
the  truly  practical  viewpoint — that  of  the  man  in  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  past  few  years,  no  less  than  237  fee  fishing 
areas  have  been  established  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
These  operations  are  licensed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  many  instances  provide  year-round  trout  fishing. 
To  fish  on  them,  in  addition  to  possessing  a fishing 
license,  each  fisherman  pays  a minimum  charge  for  fish- 
ing privileges,  plus  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  pound  for  trout 
taken.  They  are  heavily  stocked  with  commercial  hatch- 
ery raised  trout  and  an  angler  can  catch  and  keep  as 
many  or  as  few  as  his  pocketbook  will  stand. 

It  was  originally  assumed  by  the  operators  that  the 
objective  of  all  anglers  was  to  catch  and  kill  a creel 
limit  of  fish.  And  the  rules  were  established  on  that 
basis.  The  first  indication  that  such  might  not  be  the 
case  came  when  an  angler  who  visited  one  of  these 
projects  two  years  ago  was  observed  catching  and 
releasing  fish  unharmed  to  the  water.  He  was  asked  to 
leave  the  premises.  Out  of  this  and  other  similar  in- 
stances some  operators  came  to  realize  that  there  were 
fishermen  who  desired  to  fish  for  sport  only  and  who 
were  not  interested  in  killing  fish. 

To  meet  this  demand  a few  fee  fishing  operators 
constructed  additional  ponds  and  stocked  them  well 


with  trout  14"  long  and  larger.  Fishing  in  these  areas 
is  limited  to  artificial  flies  and  streamers.  The  angler 
pays  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  for  the  fishing  and  re- 
leasing privilege.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  kill.  But  then 
pays,  in  addition,  the  regular  price  per  pound  for  those 
fish  killed.  At  this  writing  three  fish  and  pay  operations 
in  Pennsylvania  are  known  to  have  incorporated  fishing 
for  fun  in  their  setups.  For  those  readers  interested, 
they  are  the  Kriss  Pines  Trout  Fishermen’s  Paradise 
near  Lehighton  in  Carbon  County,  the  Heathercroft 
operation  near  Kittanning  in  Armstrong  County  and 
the  Waters  Game  Farm  and  Trout  Fishing  Club  near 
Smithville  in  Lancaster  County. 

If  there  are  not  more  at  the  moment,  it’s  almost  cer- 
tain there  will  be  by  next  spring.  In  any  event,  anyone 
interested  may  inquire  of  the  fee  fishing  facilities  in 
their  respective  localities.  And  such  facilities  are  well 
distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Further, 
upon  request,  the  Fish  Commission  will  furnish  a state- 
wide listing  of  the  licensed  fee  fishing  operations. 

Thus  the  fisherman  has  spoken  again.  The  fish  for 
fun  concept  is  here.  Is  here  to  stay  and  will  unques- 
tionably grow.  How  rapidly  it  will  grow  on  public 
waters  will  depend  upon  the  fishermen.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission is  willing.  How  rapidly  it  will  grow  among  the 
fee  fishing  operation  also  will  depend  upon  the  fisher- 
men. Certainly  the  operators  are  willing.  For  to  them 
it’s  business  and  money  in  pocket.  To  the  Fish  Com- 
mission it’s  money  saved  for  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  other  essential  public  fishing  facilities. 

To  the  fishermen  it  will  mean  “having  the  cake  and 
eating  it  too” — action  every  time  out.  And  who  could 
ask  for  anything  more? 


ANGLER  QUIZ 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

Common  Fish  of  Our  State 

A.  Wall  Eye 

1. 

Goes  almost  to  Bermuda  to  lay  her  eggs. 

^ B.  Lamprey 

2. 

Is  a nocturnal  scavenger. 

— 

C.  Muskellunge 

3. 

Has  large  lips,  toothless  mouth. 

D.  Large  Mouth  Bass 

4. 

Brought  in  from  Europe  in  the  ’80s. 

E.  Eastern  Brook  Trout 

5. 

Belongs  to  the  Perch  Family. 

F.  Bull  Head 

6. 

Carries  more  weight  than  any  other  game  fish  on  the  list. 

G.  Eel 

7. 

The  males  make  the  nests  and  guard  the  eggs. 

H.  Sunfish 

8. 

A large  relative  of  the  Sunfish. 

— 

I.  Carp 

9. 

Demands  clear,  cool,  unpolluted  water. 

J.  Sucker 

10. 

Has  disk-like  mouth,  no  jaws. 
Answers  on  page  9 
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Winter  Care 

Robert  G.  Miller 

Illustrations  by  the  author 


The  fishing  season,  except  for  a few  die-hards  who 
persist  in  wetting  a line — and  catching  fish — until  the 
first  freeze-over  occurs,  has  long  since  ended  with  the 
advent  of  the  hunting  seasons. 

However  this  is  not  the  time  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  first  signs  of  spring  weather  but  it  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  drag  out  that  fishing  tackle 
from  the  car  trunk,  the  basement  or  attic  for  a final 
check  before  storing  it  away  for  the  winter  months. 

If  this  is  done  now  a heck  of  a lot  of  time  can  be 
spent  fishing  next  spring  which  would  otherwise  be 
spent  in  untangling  last  year’s  bird's  nests,  replacing 
guides,  cementing  tip  guides  in  place  or  100  and  one 
other  things  that  can  be  thought  of  at  the  last  minute. 

The  same  goes  for  those  fishermen  who  own  their 
own  boats  and  outboard  motors.  These  two  items  are 
the  most  costliest  items  to  replace  and  extreme  care 
should  be  taken  in  “winterizing”  them  since  perhaps 
more  damage  is  caused  during  the  inactive  months  due 
to  improper  storage  than  during  an  entire  summer  sea- 
son. 

As  far  as  the  boat  and  motor  are  concerned,  both 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  months  ago  unless 
they  were  in  use.  If  nothing  has  been  done  to  insure 
that  both  will  be  in  good  condition  next  spring  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Instead  of  jumping  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
getting  little  accomplished,  why  not  start  this  restora- 
tion program  by  putting  the  fishing  tackle  in  shape. 

For  example  start  by  dismantling  the  reel,  spread- 
ing the  pieces  out  on  an  old  newspaper,  and  start 
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cleaning  the  river  dirt  and  sand  from  the  various  gears, 
level  wind  or  wherever  it  collected  over  the  summer 
months.  Gasoline  will  remove  any  dirt  and  grease 
after  which  the  entire  reel  should  be  lubricated  wher- 
ever necessary,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  then  put  back  together  again  with 
no  small  nuts  or  bolts  left  over. 

How  about  that  line.  Is  it  frayed  in  spots  or  mil- 
dewed from  dampness?  Stretch  it  out  in  some  well 


A GOOD  EXAMPLE  of  how  not  to  leave  a boat  lying 
around.  Leaning  against  that  tree  is  bound  to  develop  a 
few  extra  cracks  or  bends  while  those  in  the  background, 
except  for  a new  coat  of  paint,  will  be  in  pretty  good  shape 
when  the  new  fishing  season  rolls  around. 


ventilated  area  then  inspect  it  for  these  weaknesses. 
If  they  occur  at  the  end  of  the  line  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  discard  this  portion.  Otherwise,  if  its  condition 
won’t  warrant  putting  it  back  on  the  reel,  discard  it 
in  favor  of  new  line  unless  you  want  to  wind  up  next 
year  explaining  about  the  big  one  that  got  away. 
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Next  in  line  could  be  the  rod.  Most  of  today’s  rods 
are  of  glass  construction  and  naturally  require  little 
care.  However  there  are  still  a few  bamboo  enthusiasts 
who  should  take  some  precautions  against  peeling, 
splitting  or  unnatural  bends. 

If  the  bamboo  is  starting  to  peel  or  split  it  might 
as  well  be  thrown  into  the  trash  heap.  Otherwise  it 
can  be  cleaned  and  then  given  a new  coat  of  clear 
varnish  to  make  it  look  like  new  again  next  year. 
Perhaps  touching  it  up  here  and  there  will  do  the 
job  just  as  well,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
finish. 

After  this  is  done  store  it  in  an  area  with  moderate 
temperatures,  not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  well  away 
from  steam  pipes  or  other  heat  sources  which  can 
provide  a dangerous  effect. 

Spinning  rod  users  should  check  the  tip-top  guide 
which  can  become  badly  scored  from  monofilament 
line.  A small  piece  of  sand-paper,  rolled  up  and  pushed 
back  and  forth  through  the  guide,  will  smooth  out 
any  rough  edges. 


THIS  BIG  ONE  requires  a lot  of  work  before  reaching  the 
final  winter  storage  area.  A lot  of  cooperation  is  needed  to 
float  a 26  foot  job  in  position  over  its  trailer  which,  in  this 
case,  is  under  the  water. 

Other  guides  on  the  rod  should  also  be  examined 
for  loose  windings.  If  they  show  signs  of  too  much 
play  they  should  be  rewound  and  the  silk  winding 
given  a coat  of  varnish. 

Glass  rods  eventually  pick  up  dirt  and  smudges  of 
grease  but  can  be  quickly  cleaned  with  any  liquid 
solvent,  lighter  fluid  will  do  the  trick.  A few  drops 
on  a paper  handkerchief  and  then  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  rod  will  soon  remove  any  signs  of  dirt 


and,  within  minutes,  will  have  it  looking  like  new. 
Cork  handles  can  also  be  cleaned  this  way. 

How  about  that  tackle  box  which  probably  ac- 
cumulated a lot  of  dirt,  sand  and  loose  ends  over  the 
past  season.  Dump  the  whole  works  out  on  a news- 
paper, throw  away  those  old  rusty  hooks  which  aren’t 
any  good  for  anything  except  snagging  a handful  of 
grass  or  weeds,  get  rid  of  those  short  lengths  of  line 
you’ve  been  saving  for  something  or  other,  and  then 
put  everything  back  in  its  place.  You’ll  probably 
wonder  where  all  that  extra  space  came  from. 

Not  much  can  be  done  about  cracked  lures  but 
now  is  the  time  to  touch  up  the  wooden  ones  with  a 
good  grade  of  enamel. 

Other  pieces  of  equipment  should  be  given  similar 
care.  Waders  can  now  be  patched  to  avoid  a leg  full 
of  water  come  trout  season,  lanterns  should  be  emptied 
of  old  stale  gasoline  or  kerosene  and  then  cleaned  if 
they  are  expected  to  work  next  year,  batteries  should 
be  removed  from  lanterns  unless  you  want  a nice 
corroded  interior  developing  within  the  next  few 
months  nets  should  be  washed  and  dried,  bait  buckets 
cleaned,  etc. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  outlining  steps  to  be  taken 
involving  the  pre-storage  care  of  fishing  tackle  and 
allied  equipment  but  space  does  not  permit  going  into 
detail.  However  by  applying  a little  common  sense 
where  each  piece  of  equipment  is  concerned  now,  in- 
stead of  next  spring,  will  provide  more  time  for  fish- 
ing instead  of  battling  loose  guides,  a bent  rod  or 
fouled-up  reel. 

The  boat  and  outboard  motor  are  the  two  most 
valuable  pieces  of  equipment  a fisherman  owns  and 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  their  storage  to  make 
sure  they  are  in  usable  condition  next  May,  June  or 
even  earlier. 

I found  this  to  be  true  one  warm  spring  day,  about 
three  years  ago,  after  leaving  an  outboard  motor  stored 
in  the  attic  over  the  winter  months. 

That  motor  was  stored  right  after  it  was  taken  off 
the  boat,  without  any  pre-storage  care,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  turn  it  over  by  means  of  the  manual 
starter  it  wouldn’t  budge — it  was  frozen — and  it  took 
a $14  repair  bill  to  unfreeze  it. 

Now  to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening  in 
the  spring  I find  that  a small  amount  of  ordinary  oil 
dumped  in  the  cylinder,  plus  pulling  the  starter  cord 
from  time  to  time  to  change  the  position  of  the 
cylinder,  will  prevent  freezing. 

Although  a reputable  repairman  should  be  consulted 
before  any  major  repair  work  is  undertaken,  here  are 
a few  things  that  any  outboard  owner  can  easily  carry 
out  before  putting  the  motor  away  for  the  next  couple 
of  months. 
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First  clamp  it  upright  on  a sturdy  stand,  pull  the 
manual  starter  several  times  to  drain  the  water  pump, 
drain  and  clean  the  carburetor  float  chamber,  filter 
bowl  and  fuel  line,  don’t  forget  to  drain  the  fuel  tank 
especially  if  this  is  a separate  unit;  remove  the  pro- 
peller, clean  and  lubricate  the  shaft,  wipe  the  entire 
exterior  with  a soft  cloth  dipped  in  light  oil,  drain 
and  refill  the  gear  casing  with  the  proper  lubricant  and 
then  store  the  motor  in  a dry  and  well  ventilated  room. 

When  motors  fail  to  start  right  away,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  trouble  is  traced  to  badly  carboned  spark 
plugs.  As  a result,  while  giving  the  motor  its  winter- 
izing treatment,  check  the  plugs  and  if  they  are  badly 
carboned,  show  signs  of  cracked  porcelain  or  burned 
points,  don't  try  to  clean  them  up.  Discard  them  in 
favor  of  new  plugs. 

The  same  care  should  be  given  inboard  engines. 
About  an  ounce  of  oil  in  each  cylinder  will  prevent 
rust  from  forming,  the  engine  should  be  lubricated 
making  sure  you  don’t  miss  any  oil  cups,  the  cooling 
system  drained  and  then  filled  with  anti-freeze,  drain 
plugs  should  be  removed  and  left  out,  rusty  spots 
cleaned  and  painted,  rudder  and  propeller  repairs 
should  be  made  if  necessary,  water  lines  in  the  cabin 
drained  to  prevent  freezing  and  then,  after  the  craft 
is  properly  blocked  up  in  its  winter  storage  area,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a tarp  making  sure  there  is 
adequate  ventilation  to  prevent  dry  rot  from  develop- 
ing. 

Boats,  especially  those  constructed  of  wood,  require 
the  same  amount  of  pre-storage  care  irregardless  of 
their  size.  Immediately  after  being  removed  from  the 
water  marine  growth  should  be  scrubbed  from  the 
hull,  a stiff  brush,  garden  hose  and  kitchen  cleanser 
will  do  the  job  well;  followed  by  a thorough  inspection 
of  the  hull,  cabin,  decks,  etc.,  to  locate  any  signs  of 
peeling  or  cracking  in  the  finish.  Touching  up  any 
blemishes  in  the  finish  now  will  prevent  a lot  of  hard 
work  next  spring. 

All  boats,  especially  the  heavier  inboard  and  out- 
board models,  should  be  stored  in  well  ventilated  areas 
and  propped  in  such  a manner  that  the  weight  is 
! evenly  distributed.  Otherwise  the  frame  may  develop 


a few  curves  where  there  shouldn’t  be  any. 

Naturally  the  12  and  14  foot  fishing  craft  are  a 
lot  less  trouble  to  store  but  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  since  any  dirt,  old  rags  or  paper  will  attract 
dampness  which  will  eventually  develop  rotting;  and 
then  the  enameled  and  varnished  areas  should  be 
touched  up. 

The  boat  can  then  be  stored  bottom  up  on  wooden 
horses  placed  at  strategic  positions  so  the  weight  is 
evenly  distributed,  or  else  stood  against  a wall  with 
the  entire  weight  resting  on  the  transom. 


CORRODED  or  carboned  up  spark  plugs  can  cause  a lot 
of  trouble  to  an  otherwise  good  outboard.  Check  plugs  for 
these  conditions  and  replace  with  new  ones  if  necessary. 


In  running  the  gamut  of  fishing  equipment,  from 
rods  and  reels  to  heavy  cruisers,  these  are  only  a few 
of  the  things  to  consider  when  storing  your  equip- 
ment but  they  will  aid  considerably  in  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  prior  to  next  spring’s  launch- 
ing. 
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Ron  ml  and  Round  It  does 

By  KEEN  BUSS,  Biologist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Photos  By 

. . . and  when  it  stops,  nobody  knows.  A bit  of 
poetic  license  on  a phrase  coined  by  the  late  Major 
Bowes  of  Amateur  Hour  fame,  but  thereby  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  self-cleaning  pond  and  raceway  screens 
experimentally  installed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Benner  Spring  Research  Station. 

They  could,  in  part,  be  an  answer  to  the  callused 


ROTARY  SCREEN  at  pond  outlet  at  Benner  Spring. 
Note  how  water  plants  and  leaves  adhere  to  the  screen 
and  are  lifted  over.  Roller  bar  on  movable  arms 
across  the  top  of  the  drum  rises  only  as  far  as  the 
bulk  of  debris  forces  it,  never  enough  to  allow  fish 
to  escape.  Opening  above  the  drum  and  bar  is 
covered  with  sheet  rubber.  The  opening  is  sufficiently 
large  to  pass  all  debris.  The  sheeting  remains  snug 
on  the  bar  as  it  rises  thereby  barring  any  escapes. 
Compare  condition  ahead  of  this  type  screen  with  that 
of  the  conventional  outlet  screen. 

hands  and  aching  backs  of  hatchery  personnel.  They 
could,  in  time,  also  be  one  means  of  countering  the 
ever  increasing  costs  of  hatchery  production. 

The  screens  presently  in  general  use  by  most  fish 
hatcheries — state,  federal  and  commercial — are  the 
flat  frame  type  and  need  to  be  brushed  or  cleaned  al- 
most hourly,  around  the  clock.  And  in  the  fall  when 
leaves  are  rain-soaked  and  sink  almost  immediately, 
the  time  between  cleanings  is  lessened  to  the  extent  of 
requiring  extra  help  to  prevent  clogging.  Failure  to 
keep  the  screens  clear  would  soon  find  ponds  over- 


GLENN  HOY 

flowing  and  the  fish  with  it.  Also  presented  is  the 
possibility  of  fish  suffocation  when  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  heavy  populations  normally  retained  in 
hatchery  ponds  is  interrupted.  Nor  is  there  any  way 
around  the  circumstance — with  conventional  screens, 
that  is. 

But  the  self-cleaning  screen,  a drum-type  device 
developed  by  Messrs.  M.  J.  Whalls,  D.  S.  Shetter  and 
J.  E.  Vondett  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation, seems  to  have  the  answer  to  the  problems. 
The  men  from  Michigan  published  an  account  of  their 
gearless,  van- type  rotary  fish  screen  in  the  1956  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  Volume  86. 

Actually,  for  years  hatchery  men  have  attempted 
to  build  practical  self-cleaning  screens.  There  were 
complex  gear-driven  mechanisms,  bars  driven  by  elec- 
tric motors  working  on  the  principle  of  windshield 
wipers,  folding  vane  types  and  others.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, the  simplest  operating  device,  as  represented  by 
the  one  treated  herein,  holds  great  promise  of  being 
the  most  practical  yet  developed. 

The  attempt  to  adapt  the  Michigan  screen  to  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  Pennsylvania’s  hatcheries  is 
the  objective  of  the  current  project  at  Benner  Spring. 
In  the  process  a bit  of  modification  has  been  engi- 
neered by  Dixon  Waite,  the  mechanic  of  the  research 
station’s  staff. 

For  the  information  of  the  mechanical-minded,  and 


THE  ROTARY  screen  viewed  from  outside  the  pond. 
Debris  that  does  not  drop  as  the  drum  revolves  is 
washed  off.  The  water  flow  thus  serves  not  only  to 
power  the  “wheel,”  but  keeps  the  screen  clear  of  all 
substances  including  the  usually  clinging  filamentous 
algae  that  generally  needs  to  be  scrubbed  off  the  flat 
screens. 
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TYPICAL  WATER  plant-leaves-debris  accumulation 
ahead  of  conventional  hatchery  pond  screen  (above) 
requiring  raking  and  brushing  (right)  around  the 
clock  at  frequencies  that  vary  with  the  seasons. 


being  a nation  of  gadgeteers  and  do-it-yourselfers  that 
includes  just  about  every  man  and  boy,  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  illustration  of  the  Michigan  screen  from 
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CROSS  SECTION 


DIAGRAM  of  the  self-cleaning  rotary  screen  devel- 
oped in  Michigan  which  was  slightly  modified  for  the 
experimental  project  at  the  Benner  Spring  Research 
Station. 


the  AFS  Transactions  is  carried  herewith,  along  with 
the  following,  “General  Description”  excerpt: 

“The  simplified  rotary  screen  is  activated  by  water 
that  passes  through  its  upper  one-half  on  the  upstream 
side,  over  the  horizontal  plate,  and  into  the  fixed 
vanes.  The  water  retained  in  the  vanes  on  the  down- 
stream side  causes  a torque  that  revolves  the  screen. 
Deflectors  are  placed  on  the  horizontal  plate  to  cause 
the  vanes  to  fill  with  water  before  they  reach  the  shaft 
level,  thus  adding  to  the  revolving  force.” 

In  operation  since  early  August,  with  nary  a bit  of 
care,  the  Benner  Spring  modified  version  has  per- 
formed efficiently  and  without  interrupation.  Turning 
on  water-lubricated,  self-aligning  bearings  at  from  Il- 
ls r.p.m.,  it  has  moved  along  the  summertime  collec- 
tion of  leaves,  aquatic  plants  and  other  debris.  How- 
ever, the  stamp  of  approval  will  not  be  put  on  it  for 
general  installation  throughout  the  Commission's 
hatchery  system  until  it  passes  the  tests  of  the  fall 
deluge  of  leaves  and  winter’s  icing. 

If  it  passes  those  tests,  and  hopes  are  high,  with 
the  same  dispatch  that  it  has  handled  the  job  to  date, 
it  can  then  be  said  of  this  rotary  screen:  ’round  and 
’round  it  goes — saving  labor,  money  and  providing  a 
safeguard  for  the  well-being  of  the  fish  behind  it. 


Billion  Trees  Planted 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has  announced  that 
“for  the  first  time  in  history  the  United  States  will  plant 
a billion  forest  trees” — 200  million  more  than  the  pre- 
vious high  set  in  1956.  Benson  cautioned,  however, 


that  at  the  rate  of  a billion  a year,  it  will  still  take 
more  than  50  years  to  restore  the  growth  land  which 
must  be  planted  to  make  it  productive  again. 
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Any  Luck? 

By  RAY  OVINGTON 


“Why  is  it  that  10%  of  the  fishermen  consistently 
catch  90%  of  the  fish? 

That  is  a question  harboring  a greater  wonder  than 
any  other  in  the  realms  of  angling.  The  second  ques- 
tion is  similar  to  it: 

“Why  can’t  I be  in  that  small  group  of  the  mythical, 
magical,  10%  ?” 

All  of  us  catch  fish  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
despite  the  writings  of  the  experts  and  the  advice, 
elements  of  so  called  luck  seem  to  rear  their  ugly 
heads  to  offer  convenient  “outs”  for  our  empty  creel. 

We  are  assured  we  are  correct  when  we  return  with 
something  for  the  pan,  but  it  is  our  inconsistency  that 
plagues  us  into  research  wherein  according  to  logical 
thinking  the  answer  must  be.  We  think  in  terms  of 
lures  to  catch  fish  and  so,  by  buying  them  all  we  be- 
come practicing  physicians  rather  than  knowing  heal- 
ers. We  design  artificial  lures  which  we  hope  will  lead 
to  the  all-purpose  killer  fly  or  plug  that  will  surely  be 
the  pinnacle  sought  after  by  anglers  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  but  no  one,  despite  the  technical  teachings 
and  voluminous  records  has  invented  the  perfect  fly 
or  visual  method  for  us  to  follow  like  a cooking  recipe. 
Se  we  relax  in  this  justified  limitation  and  so  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  wondering,  musing  on  our 
results  and  those  of  others,  still  unable  to  fathom  the 
secret  causes  known  only  by  the  top  ten. 

Our  road  is  one  of  patient  research  upon  results, 
coupled  with  supposed  cold  logic.  We  lean  on  the 
scribes  of  angling,  believing  that  they  will  show  us  the 


WHY  CAN’T  I be  in  that  small  and  magical  ten  percent? 
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way.  We  recognize  them  as  sage  reporters  of  the  facts. 
We  survey  others  on  the  stream.  As  anyone  knows,  the 
most  asked  questions  when  two  anglers  meet  are: 

“Any  luck?”  and  then  followed  by,  “What  did  you 
i catch  ’em  on?” 

If  Joe  caught  his  on  a red  fly,  fished  deep,  that  is 
evidently  the  way.  So  we  try  it.  Upon  seeing  another 
successful  fisherman  with  a big  trout  in  his  creel 
we  find  that  he  was  using  a green  fly  fished  on  the 
surface.  Scientists  have  labored  over  spectrum  charts, 
optical  information.  Conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
surveys  of  fishermen  who  have  caught  fish.  By  a tabu- 
lation of  results  our  conclusions  are  drawn  and  away 
we  go  to  the  stream  with  the  hoped  for  answer  to  the 
perfect  way  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  10%.  But  alas, 
hoped  for  results  are  disquieting.  Sure,  we  may  catch 
fish  and  an  occasional  big  one,  but  we  know  that  the 
real  answer  is  as  far  away  as  it  ever  was.  We  go,  in 
our  search  for  the  truth  based  on  results,  to  the  lure 
and  tackle  manufacturers  and  we  find  that  the  main 
reason  for  all  the  various  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  is 
to  catch  fishermen,  not  fish.  We  check  by  the  sale  of 
lures  and  find  which  ones  are  the  “best  sellers”  and 
buy  the  winner,  with  the  “surveys  prove”  jingling  in 
our  ears. 

We  have  been  taught  by  our  educational  processes 
that  to  gain  knowledge  is  to  read  about  what  has  hap- 
pened, then  to  observe  and  then  practice.  But,  we 
find,  all  too  late  in  life,  that  information  is  not  knowl- 
edge. When  we  are  fortunate  enough,  we  watch  the 
expert  take  fish  after  fish  and  wonder  why  we  cannot 
duplicate  the  act. 

Along  about  now,  the  seasoned  angler  reading  this 
has  the  answer,  or  at  least  AN  answer. 

“Conditions  are  never  the  same  on  a trout  stream. 
They  can  vary  every  second,  in  every  piece  of  water 
to  be  fished.  On  top  of  this,  many  experts  in  the  10% 
class  do  not  agree  on  the  outward  techniques,  or  they 
would  all  be  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  same  lures.” 

The  most  fantastic  part  of  it  is  that  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  expert  10%’er  doesn’t  know  CONSCI- 
OUSLY many  of  the  reasons  for  his  success. 

“You  must  live  right,”  is  the  oft  repeated  phrase, 
but  seldom  does  the  one  making  it  resolve  to  live  better 
with  the  idea  that  this  might  lead  to  the  attainment. 

“You  were  just  bom  lucky,”  is  another  standard 
comment.  There  might  be  something  there  too. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  man’s  information  is  research 
based  on  results  of  others,  of  ourselves,  for  after  all, 
tangible  and  solid  thinking  logic  lies  behind  the  say- 
ing that  results  are  what  count,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  dead  history,  and  anyone  knows  that  history 
is  filled  with  a lot  of  wrong  information,  and  that  in- 
formation of  the  best  and  newest  kind  is  not  knowl- 
edge. 

One  fine  day  we  return  toward  the  club  with  a creel 


full  of  speckled  trout  and  along  the  way  we  meet  a 
small  boy  with  a mess  of  trout  on  his  stringer  that 
positively  dwarf  our  efforts.  The  age  old  fable  of  the 
freckled  faced  kid  with  the  bent  pin  smacks  us  right 
in  the  face. 

“How  did  you  catch  ’em?”  We  ask  breathlessly 
expecting  the  youth  to  answer  our  problem,  and  while 
we  ask,  as  well  educated,  sophisticated  citizens  of  tan- 
gible plenty,  we  hope  in  all  humility  that  the  youngster 
can  help  us. 

“The  trout  come  to  me  when  I give  them  what  they 
want”  is  the  plain  uncolored  reply  that  comes  from  the 
illumined  countenance  as  yet  unscarred  by  “education.” 
How  simple  the  truth,  for  behind  it  is  a realm  of  basic 
knowing  which  is  not  cornered  from  effect  or  human 
deduction. 

The  little  boy’s  mind  is  open  . . . open  to  the  mes- 
sages from  the  wind,  from  the  whispering  of  the  trees, 
and  he  imagines  and  meditates  as  his  conscious  eyes 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  His  informa- 


THE  TROUT  come  to  nie  when  I give  them  what 
they  want. 

tion  is  not  found  in  text  books  or  crackerbarrel  ses- 
sions. Created  under  the  balanced  rule  of  the  universe 
which  he  was  offered  in  his  creation,  he  is  not  limited. 
He  merely  goes  ahead,  seeking  the  truth  in  the  cause, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  angels  not  fearing  to  tread,  and 
stumbles,  if  you  will,  right  smack  dab  into  the  answers. 
The  little  rascal  has  something  at  his  early  age  which 
if  not  carefully  guarded  will  be  taken  from  him.  Once 
he  passes  its  borders,  he  will  never  again  be  the  boy- 
hood expert  when  he  learns  from  his  elders  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  catch  trout.  He  will  become  educated  to 
limitation  based  on  effect  rather  than  on  non-limitation 
based  on  cause.  This  shackle  is  the  most  poisonous  yet 
invented  by  man.  The  sage  teachers  erroneously  inject 
limitation  and  negative  which  will  tend  to  dim  his  eyes 
and  dull  his  senses,  and  unless  he  builds  a spirit  of  a 
Columbus,  he  is  doomed  to  agree  that  the  world  is 
flat. 
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MAYBE  a green  Hy  fished  oil  the  surface. 

The  bent  pin  and  the  worm  and  the  right  time  and 
place  to  use  it  will  be  supplanted  with  a trunk  full  of 
tackle  making  it  now  possible  for  him  to  cast  all  kinds 
of  things  over  the  stream  and  so  he  will  join  the  great 
horde  of  “chuck  and  chance  it”  anglers.  He  has  lost 


his  heritage  and  his  birthright.  He  has  become  a de- 
linquent. When  he  discusses  his  lack  of  luck  with  fellow 
anglers  they  will  explain  to  him  that  trout  are  extremely 
wary  and  sophisticated  and  must  be  outwitted.  The 
specialized  approach  will  be  thrown  at  him  by  those 
catalogued  numbers  among  the  sheep  of  educated  fol- 
lowers whose  potential  genius  has  been  buried  under  a 
host  of  statistics,  surveys,  intelligence  tests,  and  other 
alleged  forms  of  prescribed  wisdom  that  bind  us.  Now 
I don’t  say  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  “how  to” 
is  to  fish  with  worms.  Dry  flys  will  do  as  well  or  even 
better.  Our  choice  of  lure  is  not  important  as  one  might 
think. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the  proper  lure, 
technique,  you  will  find  that  trout,  like  people,  are 
basically  simple  beings  and  reaching  either  is  a simple 
art  with  simple  truths.  When  we  see  this  and  KNOW, 
we  will  be  among  the  10%  before  we  leave  for  the 
stream  or  say  “Good  Morning.” 

“How  can  1”  rather  than  “Why  can’t  I”  be  in  the 
small  group  of  the  10%  might  be  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  the  answer  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  universe,  yet  how  few  of  us  see  it. 


Progress  on  Stream  Subchannels 


Another  forward  step  has  been  taken  toward  assur- 
ing that  subchannels  will  be  provided  in  fishable 
Pennsylvania  streams  where  channel  “rectification” 
work  is  to  be  done.  This  time  the  cooperating  agency 
is  a federal  one,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  a consequence  of  the  hurricane  and  flood  dam- 
age of  1955,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  developed 
a program  of  channel  work  on  Brodheads,  McMichaels 
and  Pocono  creeks,  where  those  streams  flow  through 
Stroudsburg  and  East  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County. 
By  agreement,  the  work  actually  will  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  but  with  federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

When  the  project  was  in  planning  stage,  the  Fish 
Commission  suggested  that  low  flow  channels  be  in- 
stalled, and,  going  a step  further,  requested  that 
channel  bottom  retarders  or  baffles  be  installed  so  as 
to  provide  still  better  habitat  conditions  for  the  fish 
life.  Col.  W.  F.  Powers,  the  District  Engineer  at  Phila- 
delphia, agreed  with  the  stipulation  that  the  engineer- 
ing plans  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
This  has  been  accomplished. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  development,  bearing  in 
mind  that  five  separate  Army  Engineer  District 
Offices  are  concerned  with  stream  basin  matters  affect- 
ing Pennsylvania  waters,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Corps  in  Washington,  suggesting 


a staff  study  to  determine  whether  subchannels  might 
be  made  a standard  policy  and  practice  wherever  the 
Army  Engineers  engaged  in  channel  rectification  activi- 
ties on  fishable  streams.  The  initial  reaction  was  favor- 
able, and  it  is  understood  that  such  a study  is  being 
made.  Its  final  outcome,  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, will  not  be  known  for  some  time.  However, 
it  is  encouraging  that  an  initial  precedent-setting  step 
has  already  been  taken  insofar  as  one  Pennsylvania 
locality  is  concerned,  and  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  willing  to  give  consideration  to  the  proposal  that 
the  practice  be  adopted  and  standardized. 

The  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Departments  of 
Highways  and  Forests  and  Waters  had  previously 
agreed  to  make  subchannels  a standard  practice  in 
the  course  of  their  stream  work  in  the  Commonwealth, 
no  doubt  had  a beneficial  influence  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  connection  with  the  reactions  of 
officials  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

It  also  was  beneficial  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  these  officials  the  sheet  of  drawings  showing  the 
standard  low  flow  channel  specifications  that  had  been 
submitted  to  Highways  and  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
that  had  been  accepted  by  them  for  incorporation 
in  their  future  stream  channel  work  in  Pennsylvania. 

So,  another  small  but  significant  item,  labeled 
“progress  in  safeguarding  fishable  waters,”  has  been 
written  and  can  be  placed  in  the  records  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— William  Voigt,  Jr. 
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1)  Force  out  water  remaining  in 
the  cooling  system  by  manually 
rotating  the  flywheel.  This  will 
prevent  cracked  cylinder  walls  and 
water  jackets  due  to  freezing  and 
helps  prevent  corrosion. 


2)  Remove  spark  plugs  and  inject 
several  drops  of  a good  lubricating 
oil  through  the  spark  plug  seats, 
distributing  the  oil  by  rotating 
the  flywheel. 


3)  Internal  portions  of  the  motor 
can  also  be  protected  by  squirting 
some  oil  through  the  air  silencer 
while  the  flywheel  is  being  ro- 
tated manually. 


4)  Drain  all  fuel  from  your  en- 
gine, then  remove  and  clean  the 
carburetor  sediment  bowl  and 
fuel  filter.  This  will  prevent  forma- 
tion of  gum  deposits  over  the 
winter. 


Winterize 

Your 
Outboard 
Too 


5)  Remove  the  drain  plug  on 
motor's  skeg  and  completely  drain 
the  lower  unit.  Then  refill  the 
gear  case  with  outboard  gear  oil, 
No.  90,  available  at  marine  serv- 
ice stations. 


By  HARRY  EWALD 


The  majority  of  outboard  motors, 
even  those  belonging  to  avid  boatmen, 
are  used  only  intermittently,  and  most 
of  them  are  laid  up  seasonally  during  a 
period  of  several  months  when  an  ice 
sled  instead  of  a boat  is  operated  on 
the  nation’s  lakes. 

Oddly  enough,  this  period  of  lay-up 
can  be  more  damaging  to  the  outboard 
motor  than  the  time  during  which  it  is 
being  run.  Most  people  take  reasonably 
good  care  of  their  outboard  motor  dur- 
ing the  boating  season,  but  then  neglect 
to  take  the  half-hour  or  so  it  takes  to 
properly  prepare  it  for  the  winter. 

If  the  cooling  system  is  not  properly 
drained,  the  water  remaining  could 
freeze  and  cause  cracked  or  damaged 
blocks.  Water  condensation  on  the  pis- 
ton or  cylinder  walls  could  cause  dam- 
age that  would  exceed  that  of  many 
hundreds  of  hours  of  running  time.  And 
without  removing  all  traces  of  fuel  from 
the  fuel  system,  gum  deposits  that  are 
very  hard  to  remove  could  be  formed. 

Harry  Ewald,  chief  engineer  for  Evin- 
rude  Motors,  Milwaukee,  offers  a list 
of  simple  procedures  which  will  protect 
your  outboard  during  the  winter  months. 
Checking  off  this  list  as  you  lay-up  your 
outboard  for  the  winter  will  assure  long 
life  and  dependable  operation  for  the 
motor. 

Fresh  water  flushing.  Although  mod- 
ern motors  resist  salt-water  corrosion 
and  deposit,  flushing  the  motor  inter- 
nally will  remove  all  danger.  With 
most  motors,  you  can  simply  insert  a 
hose  nozzle  into  a hole  in  the  upper 
pump  body  which  is  marked  “water 
flush.”  A cloth  dampened  in  fresh 
water  will  remove  any  salt  deposit  from 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  motor. 

Drain  cooling  system.  Set  motor  in 
a vertical  position  and  revolve  the  fly- 
wheel manually  several  times,  getting 
all  water  from  the  pump  and  cooling 
passages. 

Drain  fuel.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  remove  your  fuel  line  plug  and 
run  your  engine  until  it  uses  all  fuel  in 
the  carburetor.  Or  it  may  be  done  in  a 
test  tank  if  you  have  access  to  one. 


Clean  carburetor.  Remove  the  car- 
buretor sediment  bowl  and  wipe  it 
clean.  Clean  the  fuel  filter  with  some 
clean  benzine.  It  is  far  easier  to  prevent 
formation  of  gum  deposits  now  than  it 
is  to  remove  them  in  the  spring. 

Remove  and  clean  spark  plugs.  With 
plugs  removed,  pump  some  good  mo- 
tor lubricating  oil  into  the  cylinder 
opening,  rotating  the  engine  several 
times  manually  to  distribute  the  oil 
evenly  over  cylinder  walls,  pistons  and 
rings. 

Internal  parts  may  also  be  protected 
by  squirting  some  lubricating  oil  di- 
rectly into  the  carburetor  through  the 
removable  button  on  the  air  silencer 
while  manually  rotating  the  flywheel. 

Protect  all  throttle  linkage  from  pos- 
sible rust  or  corrosion  by  applying  a 
coating  of  grease  to  moving  parts. 

Drain  gear  case.  The  lower  unit  gear 
case  should  be  drained  thoroughly  by 
removing  the  drain  plug  on  the  mo- 
tor’s skeg.  When  completely  drained, 
refill  with  outboard  gear  oil  through 
another  port  a few  inches  above  the 
drain. 

Inspect  the  propeller.  If  it  is  damaged 
or  appears  bent,  take  it  to  a dealer  for 
repair  or  possible  replacement. 

Clean  hood.  To  protect  the  exterior 
finish,  wipe  the  motor  hood  and  lower 
unit  with  a soft  cloth  to  which  you 
have  applied  a few  drops  of  oil. 

Select  storage  place.  A clean,  dry 
location,  not  exposed  to  dampness  and 
dust  is  best.  Clamp  the  motor  on  a 
rack  or  a piece  of  solid  planking  off 
the  floor  and  away  from  an  area  where 
it  might  be  damaged  during  storage. 

Cover  motor.  The  motor  should  be 
wrapped  in  an  old  blanket,  piece  of 
canvas  or  heavy  waterproof  paper. 

With  this  simple  procedure,  which 
should  not  take  more  than  30  minutes, 
your  motor  will  be  ready  and  waiting 
to  take  you  out  on  the  water  when  the 
bug  bites  you  next  spring. 
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The  Floating  Jigger 


By  BILL  WALSH 


3428  Harvard  Rd.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 


The  Allegheny  River — one  of  Pennsylvania’s  “fish- 
ingest”  bodies  of  water — often  is  called  “The  storied 
Allegheny,”  because  of  the  history  that’s  been  written 
on  her  face  and  along  her  banks.  One  of  her  modern- 
day  stories  centers  about  The  Floating  Jigger.  While  it 
will  probably  not  go  down  in  history  books,  Angler 
readers  (who  are  mostly  fishin’  folk)  will  learn  some- 
thing of  value  for  their  own  fishing  if  they'll  be  patient 
while  we  unwind  this  Floating  Jigger  story. 

For  unlike  the  simple  kind  of  plot  story  in  which 
“Boy  Meets  Girl,”  this  yarn  hinges  upon  “Jigger  Meets 
Fish,”  and  anything  involving  fish  can,  as  any  angler 


. . . LEO  BENDER,  of  Kdox,  the  Floating  Jigger, 
shows  the  “afternoon”  fish  of  the  first  day’s  Allegheny 
float  trip.  “Morning”  fish  were  eaten  at  an  island 
shore  dinner. 

fully  understands,  get  mighty  complicated  at  times. 

First  of  all,  let’s  get  one  thing  straight.  The  Floating 
Jigger  is  not  a piece  of  fishing  tackle  like  a bobber  or 
a lure  or  a sinker  that  won’t  sink.  The  Floating  Jigger 
is  a full-grown  man  among  fishermen  who  has  grown 
shrewd  enough  to  learn  the  secrets  of  fishing  the  Al- 
legheny. He  is  shrewd  enough  to  coax  a walleye  out 
of  almost  every  fish-producing  stretch  of  water  and 
a hefty  bass  out  of  at  least  one  out  of  four  eddies. 

He  is  also  shrewd  enough  to  keep  promises  to  his 
wife.  For  on  a recent  float  trip  of  two  days  duration 


ol 


down  the  storied  Allegheny,  the  Floating  Jigger  said  \\ 
upon  leaving  his  wife,  “Honey,  Fm  going  to  show  them  0 
all  how  to  catch  fish  this  time.”  And  how  he  did  it  is 
the  reason  for  writing  this  piece.  Because  in  writing  it,  ,, 
some  of  this  feller’s  fishing  skill  might  rub  off  on  the  S| 
author — and  in  reading  it,  some  might  just  rub  off  B 
on  the  reader,  too. 


But  let’s  introduce  this  fellow.  He’s  Leo  Bender,  of  *■ 
Knox,  Pa.  And  the  reason  he’s  so  good  at  fishing  the 
Allegheny  is  that  he’s  made  it  his  life’s  work.  In  order  ri 
not  to  be  too  far  from  his  work  during  working  hours,  1 
he  owns  a cottage  called  “The  Hide-Away,”  which 
sits  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Allegheny  near  the  town  1 
of  President. 

As  we  get  the  story,  his  lumber  mill  and  super 
market  back  in  Knox  are  now  the  Floating  Jigger’s 
hobbies  and  he  only  returns  to  them  as  places  to  rest 
between  fishing  jaunts  to  the  “Hide-Away.”  This  is 
probably  stretching  the  real  truth  a little  bit — but  what 
fisherman  ever  objected  to  that? 

But  about  that  float  trip.  And  the  others  who  went 
along  for  the  ride — catching  only  “token”  amounts  of 
fish  in  order  to  keep  from  being  completely  skunked 
by  the  Floating  Jigger. 

I 

Angler  readers  will  remember  a series  of  float 
trips  on  the  Commonwealth's  major  rivers  two  years 
ago.  Idea  was  to  show  outdoor  writers  and  others  just 
what  kind  of  fishing  many  anglers  were  overlooking 
in  their  own  back  yards — as  well  as  to  prove  that  the 
river  float  trip  type  of  fishing  wasn’t  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  west. 

This  writer  floated  the  Allegheny  on  that  occasion 
in  a square-ender  boat  with  William  Voigt,  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission — even 
taking  photographic  proof  of  the  muskie  Voigt  caught 
on  that  trip. 

However,  an  accidental  fall  at  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Loyalsock  Turkey  Farm  a bit  before  the  trip 
had  damaged  the  “innards”  of  our  camera  and  some 
of  our  pictures  came  out  looking  as  fuzzy  as  a cacoon 
inching  its  way  up  a maple.  So  we’d  been  pleading 
with  the  Commission  ever  since  to  help  us  put  another 
float  trip  on  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  some  photog- 
raphy for  outdoor  stories  as  well  as  to  convince  some 
who  haven’t  tried  float  fishing  that  Canadian  fishing 
has  nothing  on  the  Allegheny  in  October. 
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Since  it  was  also  essential  that  some  fish  be  caught 

i(for  sure)  the  Floating  Jigger  and  the  Floating  Jigger's 
star  pupil,  Robert  (Bob)  Parlaman,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
j vania  Game  Commission’s  northwest  division  office, 
were  invited. 

The  others  in  the  party  were  the  Hon.  Wallace  C. 

' Dean,  fish  commissioner,  and  Paul  Wentworth,  of 
? Meadville,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs’  northwest  division  (in  the  event 
it  became  necessary  for  a referee  in  the  measurement 
of  prize  fish.) 

This  group  met  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  at  a 
i spot  near  Tidioute  where  the  first  day’s  run  would 
i start.  This  was  on  Friday,  October  10.  The  river  was 
murky,  held  just  the  right  amount  of  water,  and  as 
the  two  boats  shoved  out  into  the  current,  the  Float- 
ing Jigger  sat  in  the  center  seat  of  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  like  a coiled  spring.  No  sooner  had  we 
reached  water  of  fishing  depth  than  that  spring  un- 
wound— nor  did  it  wind  back  up  again  until  two  days 
later  at  the  end  of  the  float.  Not  only  had  this  fishing 
machine  promised  its  wife  it  would  bring  home  the 
bacon  (albeit  with  scales),  but  it  had  struck  up  a 
rivalry  with  its  star  pupil  (Parlaman)  and  it  was  out 
for  every  trophy  in  sight. 

Well,  everyone  caught  fish  in  that  river — which  had 
apparently  arrived  at  a state  of  surrender.  Even  Went- 
worth and  Walsh  added  a few  to  the  total — and  Com- 
missioner Dean  “jigged”  his  first  fish  into  the  boat 
(first  one  on  a jig,  that  is.)  But  no  one  touched  the 
Jigger.  And  his  jigs  showed  that  he  was  fishing  them 
right  because  after  a dozen  casts  most  of  the  paint 
was  worn  off  the  nose  of  the  lure — from  bump-it  on 


. . . THE  FLOATING  Jigger  proves  that  he  knows 
fishing  from  the  cleaning  as  well  as  the  catching  end 
as  he  prepares  some  fillets  for  outdoor  cooking  via 
a gasoline  stove. 


. . . HERE  PENNSYLVANIA  Fish  Commission’s 

Chief  becomes  Chef  for  a delicious  meal  of  walleye 
and  bass,  fresh  caught  from  the  Allegheny,  and  eaten 
in  outdoor  air  that  makes  appetites  twice  as  big  as 
on  days  back  in  the  city. 

the  rock-covered  bottom.  This  is  after  all  the  secret  of 
jig  fishing. 

It  became  even  more  apparent  to  us  than  it  had 
been  on  the  previous  float  trip  that  this  was  not  only 
the  correct  way  to  “jig,”  but  that  jigging,  itself,  was 
indeed  the  most  deadly  method  of  fishing  the  Al- 
legheny. We  also  suspected  it  was — and  is — the  best 
way  to  fish  all  rivers  like  it,  especially  for  walleyes  and 
bass. 

No  one  kept  track  of  total  numbers  of  fish  caught 
except  to  shut  off  the  Floating  Jigger  when  it  reached 
its  legal  limitations.  But  when  we  displayed  our  catches 
to  passing  fishermen  and  at  day’s  end,  the  question  was 
always  “What’re  you  using — and  where  can  you  get 
it?”  An  amusing  sidelight  of  the  trip  is  centered  upon 
this  interest  of  other  fishermen  in  our  party’s  success. 

It  was  the  second  morning  and  after  a few  follow- 
ups  by  heavy  fish  at  the  Tionesta  Bridge,  we  snubbed 
the  boat  against  drift  and  concentrated  on  jigging  some 
of  the  deep  holes.  And  we  caught  fish.  In  our  boat 
were  the  writer,  The  Jigger,  and  Voigt.  The  other 
boat  with  Dean,  Parlaman,  and  Wentworth  aboard 
soon  joined  us,  snubbed  alongside,  and  both  boats  be- 
gan taking  fish.  An  observer,  who’d  been  trolling 
slowly  around  the  pilings,  took  all  this  in  and  asked 
the  familiar  question,  “What’re  you  using?” 

Parlaman  (who  converts  so  many  people  to  jig  fish- 
ing he  ought  to  get  a commission  from  the  principal 
manufacturers)  threw  his  yellow  jig  with  the  nylon 
shaving  brush  tail  across  the  angler’s  bow  and  let 
him  have  a look  at  it.  The  angler  thanked  the  mis- 
sionary and  Parlaman  went  back  to  fishing. 
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In  a few  minutes  we  missed  our  trolling  friend 
and  spied  his  boat  pulled  along  the  beach.  Still  later 
we  saw  him  return  to  the  boat  and  in  a few  minutes 
time  he  was  back  beside  us — fishing.  On  the  end 
of  his  line  flashed  a brand  new  jig  and  we  knew 
he’d  been  up  to  Bob  Pickens’  Sports  Store  around 
the  corner  from  the  bridge. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Floating  Jigger  made 
his  only  mistake  of  the  trip.  He  hooked  into  a walleye 
that  really  bent  the  spinning  rod  in  a quivering  arc. 
Amid  such  excited  comments  as  “Biggest  fish  of 
the  trip,”  “This'll  beat  Parlaman’s  big  walleye  of 
yesterday,”  and  “Here  comes  the  prize  winner,”  the 
Floating  Jigger  slowly  worked  the  fish  in  while  we 
handled  the  net.  At  first  sight  of  the  fish — about 
three  pounds  of  walleye — we  knew  it  was  a nice  one 
but  not  as  big  as  the  battle  and  the  bend  in  the  rod 
had  indicated. 

Sure  enough,  the  fish  had  been  foul-hooked  under 
the  jaw  and  was  able  to  exert  more  pressure  than 
had  it  taken  the  hook  in  its  mouth.  As  we  removed 
the  fish  from  the  hook  we  asked,  “Isn’t  it  only  fair 
that  foul-hooked  fish  be  returned  to  the  water?’” 

Before  the  Floating  Jigger  could  blink  we  tossed 
the  walleye  back  into  the  river  where  with  a flip  of 
its  tail  it  disappeared.  The  grin  on  the  Jigger’s  face 
also  disappeared.  Some  ten  minutes  later,  when  Parla- 
man  cast  into  the  same  hole  and  caught  a walleye 
of  the  same  size  with  fresh  marks  under  its  lower 
jaw,  the  Jigger  swallowed  a chew  of  tobacco  and 
was  not  the  same  until  later  in  the  day  when  he  had 
taken  enough  additional  fish  to  salve  the  open  wound 
we  had  inflicted. 

Seriously,  fishing  the  Allegheny  in  the  fall  is  a 
revelation  every  fisherman  owes  himself.  Our  floaters 
had  two  shore  dinners  (noontime)  from  our  catches 
as  well  as  one  hefty  indoor  meal  (at  the  Hide-Away) 
the  first  night.  Yet  the  big  fish  of  the  trip  were  saved 
for  braggin’.  These  were  a four  and  a quarter  pound 
smallmouth  bass  taken  by  the  Jigger  and  a six  and 
one-eighth  pound  walleye  netted  by  Parlaman.  As 
the  Jigger  philosophically  put  it: 

“The  Allegheny  is  not  only  a fishing  river — it’s  a 
friendly  river.” 

Along  our  course  we  discovered  numerous  sites 


that  make  ideal  lunch  spots  or  which  would  serve 
well  for  the  angler  who  wanted  to  tent  out  on  a trip 
of  several  days  duration.  The  fact  that  the  “River 
Road,”  Rt.  62,  runs  along  its  length  in  the  floating 
areas  makes  it  easy  for  equipment  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  well  as  to  secure  tenting  permission 
at  the  desired  places. 

But  this  story  is  getting  into  the  lengthy  stage — 
and  we’ll  wrap  it  up  quick.  Since  it’s  principally  about 
the  Floating  Jigger  it  is  probably  best  to  announce 
that  on  completion  of  the  trip  this  fishing  machine 


. . . JIGS  LIKE  these  caught  the  walleyes  and  hass 
on  the  Allegheny  float  trip.  They  even  took  carp  and 
suckers  . . . proving  that  jigs  will  catch  most  any- 
thing. Technique  is  to  “bump  ’em”  on  the  bottom  . . . 
where  the  fish  are. 

turned  into  a story  telling  machine — all  stories  about 
the  float,  the  prowess  of  the  jig  as  a fish  taker,  and 
the  prowess  of  the  Jigger  as  a jig  user. 

The  author  recommends  to  those  Angler  readers 
who  know  the  Floating  Jigger  to  steer  clear  of  his 
path  or  if  this  is  unavoidable  to  silence  him  quickly, 
before  he  gets  started,  by  asking  about  the  one  that 
was  foul-hooked.  Those  who  do  not  know  him  are 
advised  to  be  guided  by  his  fate — and  while  it  may 
be  all  right  to  become  as  accomplished  a fisherman 
as  the  Jigger,  never  to  continue  rubbing  it  in.  Or 
some  feller  may  sit  down  to  typewriter — as  we  have 
done — and  put  an  end  to  it. 


No  40-Hour  Week  Here 

By  WILLIAM  BRITTON,  Chief 

Law  Enforcement  Division 


The  usual  work  week  in  business  and  industry 
today  may  range  between  37  and  40  hours  with  in- 
dications that  it  may  become  even  less  before  too  long. 
The  average  work  week  in  the  past  year  of  a Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Warden  in  the  performance  of  his  many 
duties  was  approximately  5314  hours.  Nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  the  Warden’s  work  week  will  become 
less  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Furthermore,  he  has  no  set  schedule  of  hours  per 
day  or  days  per  week.  Aside  from  the  one  day  a week 
he  is  supposed  to  “get  off”  and  his  vacation,  his  hours 
may  span  any  period  or  periods  around  the  clock. 
He  is  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a day. 

And  as  unpredictable  and  unscheduled  as  are  his 
hours  and  days  off,  so  are  the  duties  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  on  any  given  day. 

For  purposes  of  recording,  his  daily  activities  report 
which  is  submitted  monthly  to  his  supervisor,  con- 
tained 19  possible  entries  last  year,  plus  the  “special 
detail”  column — a catch-all  for  an  assortment  of 
assignments  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fill.  None  of 
the  latter  have  occurred  with  sufficient  regularity  to 
warrant  a column  of  its  own.  Last  year,  the  total 
warden  force  which  currently  numbers  47  wardens 
and  6 supervisors  logged  a total  of  13,767  hours  of 
special  details. 

Understandably,  the  total  time  spent  on  “stream 
patrol”  heads  the  list.  During  the  recent  12-months 
period  61,287  hours  were  turned  in  under  that  head- 
ing, of  the  total  152,449  hours  that  all  enforcement 
personnel  were  on  duty. 

Again,  high  on  the  list  is  the  accumulated  time 
devoted  to  cooperating  with  their  counterparts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  on  game  law  details. 
This  total  was  13,052  hours. 

Other  duties  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  were: 

Stocking  fish — 9,254. 

Assisting  the  Commission's  biologists  and  fishery 
managers — 7,269. 

Attending  meetings  of  sportsmen,  civic  and  school 
groups — 4,923. 

Conducting  creel  census — 3,124. 


Investigating  pollutions  and  attending  routine — 
2,323. 

Posting  signs  on  previously  private  property — 1,703. 

Investigating  channel  changes  and  attending  de- 
tails— 1,418. 

Investigating  permit  applications  for  mine  drain- 
age— 1,2 16. 

Conducting  stream  surveys — 806. 

Investigating  permit  applications  for  dam  draw- 
downs— 692. 

Farm  ponds — 512. 

Assisting  the  Commission’s  real  estate  division — 
490. 

Fish  salvage — 408. 

Assisting  the  Commission’s  engineers — 382. 

Assisting  State  Police — 321. 

Assisting  the  hatchery  division — 46. 

Preparing  reports  and  other  office  detail — 20-160 
(wardens),  9,296  (supervisors). 

As  comprehensive  as  is  their  present  activities  re- 
port, the  list  of  activities  to  be  specifically  reported 
will  continue  to  grow.  Additions  this  year  include 
a break-down  of  patrol  so  that  a clearer  picture 
may  be  obtained  of  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
the  rapidly  expanding  motor  boating  activity. 

As  conservation  education  is  becoming  a larger 
and  more  specialized  field,  a separate  listing  of  this 
work  is  now  being  kept. 

It  may  seem  that  the  trend  of  the  wardens  duties 
is  moving  away  from  his  basic  calling  as  a police- 
man. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  while  the  record 
shows  fewer  hours  recorded  under  patrol,  many  of 
the  wardens  duties  are  being  performed  in  conjunction 
with  being  a policeman.  The  noted  increase  in  the 
number  of  prosecutions  during  the  past  year  is  in- 
dicative of  the  dual  capacities  they  are  filling  in  their 
daily  routine. 

This  may  well  serve  as  a warning  to  the  small  seg- 
ment of  the  state’s  fishermen  who  go  astream  with 
ulterior  motives  or  weak  resolve  that  his  chances  have 
become  less  than  heretofore  of  getting  away  with  it. 
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When  The  World  Was  Young 

By  L.  E.  Stotz 


The  primeval  forest  that  the  early  lumber  men  found 
on  land  that  is  now  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  can 
still  be  seen  at  Tionesta  Natural  Area  and  at  Heart’s 
Content.  Although  these  two  examples  of  the  virgin 
forest  differ  in  many  ways  from  the  second  growth 
forests  that  surround  them,  the  visitor  will  still  find  in 
them  species  of  trees  that  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
may  experience  a feeling  of  true  kinship  with  these 
old  veterans  of  the  forest. 


A man's  life  is  so  short  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  im- 
agine that  forests  such  as  these  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  that  they  are  ageless.  Actually,  though,  the 
primeval  forest  that  the  first  settlers  encountered  had 
clothed  the  Allegheny  Plateau  for  only  a few  moments 
of  geologic  time.  It  was  threatened  with  complete  de- 
struction on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  advancing 
ice  sheets  of  the  Glacial  Age  which  moved  slowly  and 
relentlessly  toward  it  only  to  beat  a sullen  retreat. 

Beneath  the  sandstone  cap  rock,  on  top  of  which 
perches  Coal  Knob  Fire  Tower,  lie  buried  some  of  the 
remnants  of  the  coal-forming  primeval  forest  of  250,- 
000,000  years  ago — a forest  vastly  different  from  any- 
thing within  the  memory  of  even  the  earliest  cave 
dwelling  man. 

During  the  Carboniferous  Period,  this  great  forest 
stretched  northward  even  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation  was  dominated  by  tree-like  crypto- 
grams, which  reached  heights  up  to  110  feet;  and 
Cordaites,  which  were  related  to  the  more  primitive 
conifers,  and  which  were  100  feet  high  and  three  feet 
around  at  the  base.  Giant  tree-ferns,  with  leaves  sup- 
ported on  a trunk  like  a tree,  and  the  sigillarias — 100 
foot  high  evergreen,  spore-bearing  trees,  with  diameters 
up  to  six  feet  at  the  base,  were  almost  common.  Be- 
neath them  grew  a dense  undergrowth  of  creeping 
lycapodes  and  great  ferns. 

Had  man  made  his  appearance  on  earth  at  this  time, 
he  would  have  found  the  coal-forming  forests  un- 
pleasant to  cope  with.  Growing  out  of  low  marshes, 
the  green  mantle  of  vegetation  stretched  endlessly  to 
the  limitless  horizon.  In  the  tropical  climate  that  pre- 
vailed, insect  life  was  abundant.  Huge  dragon  flies, 
with  wing  spreads  up  to  two  feet,  skimmed  across  the 
surface  of  the  swamps.  Giant  cockroaches,  large  spiders 
and  deadly  scorpions,  on  the  lookout  for  their  prey, 
hid  among  the  rank  vegetation. 

Until  such  time  as  atomic  fuel  is  more  universally 
used  to  heat  the  boilers  to  provide  the  steam  to  turn 
the  generators  to  produce  electricity,  we  will  continue 
to  rely  mostly  upon  the  end  product  of  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period — coal — to  keep 
our  generators  humming. 

When  you  plug  in  the  electric  toaster  at  breakfast 
time  or  turn  on  the  television  set,  you  are  tapping  the 
resources  of  this  ancient  forest.  The  invisible  current 
that  flows  through  the  wires  to  heat  your  bread  to  a 
golden  brown,  or  to  fling  a picture  on  your  television 
screen,  reaches  your  home  because  of  sunshine  trapped 
by  primitive  trees  which  turned  into  coal  when  the 
world  was  young. 
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Game  Search  Nets  $100  Net! 


FROM  THE  STREAMS 

By  Shotgun  and  Plug! 


During  October  a search  for  illegal  deer  was  conducted 
in  several  counties  in  the  southcentral  region  of  the  state 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  which  fish  wardens 
and  state  police  assisted. 

In  Snyder  county,  one  of  the  counties  in  which  the  search 
was  conducted,  an  illegal  fish  net,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  was  found  by  Charles  Long,  fish  warden 
of  Perry  and  Juniata  counties. 

Found  guilty  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  net  was 
confiscated  and  the  defendant  was  fined  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs. 

Richard  W.  Fry,  Warden 
Union  and  Snyder  Counties 

A Culprit  Shoots  an  Arrow 

Last  spring  a crippled  wild  duck  fell  in  Marsh  Creek  near 
Ansonia.  Mrs.  Richard  Vogel,  Wellsboro,  R.  D.  4,  found 
it  and  nursed  it  back  to  health.  If  the  duck  was  up  or  down 
the  stream  she  would  call  and  it  would  come  and  eat  out 
of  her  hand.  She  spent  hours  with  this  duck  during  the 
summer.  If  anyone  else  came  near  it  would  take  off.  Dur- 
ing the  bow  hunting  season  a hunter  shot  an  arrow  through 
the  duck,  and  while  the  good  woman  removed  it,  the  duck 
died  a few  days  later.  Woe  to  that  bow  hunter  if  Mrs. 
Vogel  learns  his  identity. 

Leland  E.  Cloos,  Warden 
Tioga  County 

Trolling  the  Fly  way! 

It’s  surprising  the  number  of  people  who  combine  duck 
hunting  with  fishing.  Almost  all  of  the  boat  fishermen  float 
the  river  with  a lure  trolling  in  the  rear, 

Richard  Abplanalp,  Warden 
Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties 


Cast  for  Duck,  Lands  Bass 

On  the  first  day  of  hunting  season,  October  25,  1958,  at 
the  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County,  two  fishermen  were 
checked.  One  had  four  largemouth  black  bass.  They  were 
15,  17,  18  and  I8V2  inches  long.  The  other  fisherman  had 
one  largemouth  black  bass.  It  was  15V2  inches  long. 

On  October  18,  1958,  at  the  Shawnee  Lake,  a hunter  shot 
a mallard  duck.  It  fell  in  the  water  out  of  the  hunters  reach. 
To  retrieve  it  he  went  to  his  car  and  secured  a casting  rod 
and  a large  surface  plug.  On  his  first  cast  he  hooked  an 
18-inch  largemouth  black  bass.  On  several  more  attempts 
he  hooked  the  duck  and  landed  it.  Later,  when  this  man 
was  checked,  he  had  three  mallard  ducks  and  one  bass. 

William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 


On  the  opening  day  of  duck  season  I found  one  fisherman 
on  Glade  Run  Lake.  When  I checked  him  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  a field  day.  He  had  caught  four  nice  bass  from 
15  inches  up  to  19  inches,  and  had  shot  two  ducks.  When 
he  killed  a duck  he  would  put  on  a plug  and  retrieve  it. 
One  satisfied  fisherman-hunter. 

Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

Gets  Chilly  Up  There 

I have  received  reports  from  fishermen  near  the  James- 
town area  of  Pymatuning  Lake  that  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  October  they  have  been  catching  some  nice  wall- 
eyes. All  through  the  summer  the  best  walleye  fishing  seemed 
to  be  in  the  north  end  of  the  lake  above  the  causeway.  This 
may  mean  that  with  a change  to  colder  weather  there  is 
some  sort  of  a migration  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  since 
we  have  no  reports  of  any  sizeable  catch  of  walleye  in  that 
area  all  year. 

Raymond  L.  Hoover,  Warden  trainee 
Crawford  County 


FISHERIES  SUPERINTENDENT  RETIRES 

Mr.  Hahn,  who 
recently  retired 
from  the  position 
of  superintendent 
of  the  Erie  State 
Fish  Hatchery. 

He  began  em- 
ployment with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  as  a 
fish  warden  on 
June  1,  1934  and 
on  July  1,  1946 
was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie 
Hatchery. 

Like  Edwin,  his  wife,  the  former  Carrie  Vogel  are 
both  natives  of  Erie. 

Having  spent  most  of  his  years  in  fish  work,  both 
as  a commercial  fisherman  and  then  with  the  Com- 
mission, fromer  superintendent  Hahn  plans  to  do  some 
fishing  on  his  own. 

The  Angler,  on  behalf  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
extends  best  wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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It  Can  Be  Done! 

The  Brown  Co.  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  biggest  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturer  on  the  Androscogein  River,  has  installed  a 
$5%  million  chemical  recovery  plant,  which  has  several 
advantages  in  addition  to  ending  the  dumping  of  sulphite 
liquor  into  the  stream.  The  plant  will  recover  valuable 
chemicals  otherwise  lost  and  non-reusable  wastes.  The  latter, 
however,  will  help  fuel  the  steam  plant  powering  the  400 
tons-per-day  mill.  The  Brown  Co.  expects  to  amoratize  a 
large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  treatment  plant  investment. 

- — National  Federation  Wildlife  Conservation  News 

“Sink  Regulations  Day”  Suggested 

Some  folks  suggest  that  we  have  another  Holiday  during 
which  the  sportsmen,  conservation  agency  officials  and  legis- 
lators would  gather  at  the  deepest  lakes,  tie  the  great  volume 
of  fish  and  game  regulations  to  hefty  anchors  and  sink  them 
out  of  sight,  then  start  new  ones  from  scratch. 

Some  states  have  succeeded  in  trimming  their  old  laws, 
but  thanks  to  those  who  want  things  different  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  regulations  books  continue  to  grow,  despite 
the  general  contention  that  they  should  be  made  smaller. 

There  would  be  great  benefit  in  starting  from  scratch  to 
the  enforcement  officer  and  the  sportsmen.  In  Wisconsin 
they  recite  this  incident  involving  a fisherman  arrested  for 
a violation.  Asked  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  if  he  had 
read  the  regulations  that  came  with  his  license  he  said:  “Sure, 
but  this  guy  had  a bigger  book.”  In  that  same  state  just 
a few  years  ago  Commissioner  William  Aberg  managed  to 
get  one  law  off  the  book  which  required  that  a man  to  legally 
fire  a gun  had  to  have  his  arm  extended. 

In  adopting  new  regulations  it  is  suggested  that  proof, 
biological  or  otherwise,  be  demanded  for  the  need  of  any 
proposed  regulation.  If  regulations  were  limited  to  need 
rather  than  to  uninformed  demand,  we  might  get  our  regula- 
tions on  a postal  card. 

— The  Badger  Sportsman  (Wisconsin) 

Fingerling  Stocking  Futile 


Michigan  Next? 

Michigan  may  soon  join  the  increasing  number  of  states 
which  have  adopted  more  liberal  or  year-round  bass  fishing. 

Experimental  regulations  applied  during  the  last  five  years 
on  nine  bass  fishing  lakes  on  Michigan’s  lower  peninsula 
involving  season  and  size  limit  variation  disclosed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  “extra”  bass  were  caught  during 
spring  fishing,  while  the  summer  and  fall  catch  compared 
favorably  with  previous  years.  Also,  where  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  take  bass  of  any  size  they  harvested  a con- 
siderable number  smaller  than  10  inches  with  only  a slight 
decline  of  bass  over  10  inches. 

“Tests  on  these  experimental  lakes  should  be  continued 
for  additional  data  on  the  possible  effect  of  so  important  a 
change  in  regulation,”  explained  Fred.  A.  Westerman,  chief 
of  Michigan’s  Conservation  Department  Fish  Division. 

— Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

Looking  Ahead 

An  item  in  a recent  issue  of  a state  conservation  magazine 
speculates  about  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in  relation  to  fishing. 
It  postulates  that  anglers  usually  catch  the  fastest-growing, 
largest,  and  most  frequent  feeders  among  fish. 

We’re  not  so  sure  that  we  agree  with  this.  At  least  there 
may  be  room  for  argument  since  there  isn’t  too  much  proof 
handy. 

One  possible  consequence  that  was  suggested  is  that  in- 
ferior breeding  stock  may  result  if  just  the  big  ones  are 
caught.  This  assumes  an  awful  lot,  in  our  book.  For  one 
thing  it  assumes  that  anglers  catch  mostly  big  ones — and 
most  of  them,  at  that! 

Reminds  us  of  the  booklet  we  came  across  recently,  entitled 
“Angling  Knowledge  Accumulated  in  35  Years  of  Fishing.” 
It  was  a bargain  at  50  cents — as  many  books  on  fishing  go. 
It  was  filled  with  blank  pages.  . . . 

In  any  event,  if  it  will  relieve  any  concern,  we’re  not 
worried.  The  rate  of  genetic  change  through  “natural  selec- 
tion” is  rather  slow.  But  we  concede  that  it’s  probably  not 
too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  angling  conditions  in 
5000  A.D. 

- — Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 


A total  of  16,200  hatchery-reared  fingerling  bass  were 
stocked  in  selected  waters  in  New  Jersey  between  1952 
and  1955.  All  these  fish  were  marked  for  future  identifica- 
tion. Yet  not  one  turned  up  in  the  numerous  seining,  trap 
netting  and  chemical  treatment  checks  conducted  by  depart- 
ment biologists  through  June  1958.  Further,  only  one  was 
checked  by  creel  census  personnel.  This  one  in  1956.  Allen 
R.  Esbach,  fishery  biologist,  observed:  “This  would  seem 
to  indicate  rather  conclusively  that  the  increase  in  bass  fish- 
ing success  cannot  be  attributed  directly  or  otherwise  to 
any  bass  fingerling  stocking  program  in  waters  where  a bass 
population  already  exists.” 

— New  Jersey  Outdoors 


Fish  and  the  H-Bomb 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  listed  fish  as  one 
of  the  six  major  groups  of  foods  classified  as  “essential  sur- 
vival” items  that  would  be  needed  to  sustain  life  after  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  U.  S.  ODM  announced  that  the  list  is 
being  used  as  a basis  for  supply-requirement  studies,  and  that 
it  may  recommend  governmental  stocking  of  these  items  in 
strategic  and  protected  locations.  The  agency  emphasized  that 
many  of  the  items  might  not  be  required  in  the  first  few 
days  following  an  attack  but  would  be  necessary  during  the 
first  few  months. 

It  might  not  be  a bad  idea  to  keep  a fishing  rod  handy,  too. 
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Don  Shiner,  12  February 
Financial  Review,  Joseph  J.  Micco,  18 
November 

Fillet  That  Bass,  Ned  Smith,  24  July 
Fish  Commission  Accomplishments,  Wil- 
liam Voigt,  Jr.,  22  November 
Fish  Growing  Old,  David  Gunston,  6 
January 

Fish  Migration,  David  Gunston,  21  October 
Fish  Safely,  John  F.  Clark,  22  April 
Fishin’  Intuition,  J.  P.  Kossman,  3rd 
Cover,  January 

Fishing  Regulations — 1958,  22  January 
Fishing  the  Rise — Yes  or  No?,  L.  James 
Bashline,  12  October 

Fishing  With  the  Bubble,  Ray  Ovington, 
16  July 

Fisherman’s  Paradise,  20  May 
Fishery  Research,  Arthur  D.  Bradford,  2 
October 

Fishy  Mishaps,  David  Gunston,  19  April 
Forbes,  Tom,  Put  ’Em  Back  Alive,  2 
December 

Floating  Jigger,  Bill  Walsh,  16  December 
Forests,  When  the  World  was  Young,  20 


December,  L.  E.  Stotz 
Frantz,  Harvey 


The  “New”  Old  Lehigh 
November 

Canal, 

12 

G 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
Cover,  February 

F. 

Clark, 

3rd 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
Cover  March 

F. 

Clark, 

4th 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
Cover  May 

F. 

Clark, 

4th 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
Cover  August 

F. 

Clark, 

3rd 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
September 

F. 

Clark 

, 8 

Gilbert  the  Guide,  John 
October 

Glover,  C.  Robert: 

F. 

Clark, 
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A Report  on  Educational  Exhibits 
1958  and  the  Future,  10  October 
All  In  A Day’s  Work,  12  March 
Lower  Woods  Pond,  7 November 

in 

Plowing  and  Conservation,  10  August 
Teaching  ’Em  Young,  6 September 
Things  to  Come,  16  October 
Good  Farming  Equals  Good  Fishing,  David 
G.  Unger,  2 April 

Governor  Leader  Takes  a Hand,  7 Sep- 
tember 

Governor’s  Water  Safety  Committee  Or- 
ganizes, 6 November 
Grenoble,  John: 

Why  the  Fishery  Manager,  Part  I,  2 June 
Why  the  Fishery  Manager,  Part  II,  2 
August 

Gunston,  David: 

Fish  Growing  Old,  6 January 

Fish  Migration,  21  October 

Fishy  Mishaps,  19  April 

How  Does  A Fish  Swim?,  22  August 

How  Fast  Do  Fish  Swim?,  22  February 

How  Well  Can  Fish  See?,  22  March 

Little-Known  Senses  of  Fish,  22  May 

H 

Hayes,  Jim: 

Sportsmen  At  Work,  12  January 
Hazzard,  Albert  S.: 

Administrative  Problems  Involved  in 
Stocking  Fish,  Part  I,  6 May 
Administrative  Problems  Involved  in 
Stocking  Fish,  Part  II,  22  June 


Heavy  Boots — Heavy  Hearts!,  16  March 
Hess,  Richard  W.: 

It’s  Your  Property!,  11  August 
Hooked?,  John  Lienhard,  20  January 
How  Does  a Fish  Swim?,  David  Gunston, 
22  August 

How  Fast  Do  Fish  Swim?,  David  Gunston, 
22  February 

How  Fishermen  Catch  People,  Homer 
Circle,  18  August 

How  to  Catch  a Fish,  Homer  Circle,  11 
October 

How  to  Match  Boat  and  Motor,  5 May 
How  Well  Can  Fish  See?,  David  Gunston, 
22  March 

Hybrid  Trout  Studies,  Keen  Buss  and 
James  E.  Wright,  2 November 

I 

I'll  Take  the  Adams,  Eldy  Johnston,  17 
June 

It’s  Ice  Fishing  Time,  Frank  Stout,  2 
January 

It’s  Your  Property,  Richard  W.  Hess,  11 
August 

J 

Johnston,  Eldy: 

I’ll  Take  the  Adams,  17  June 

K 

Kemp,  Francis: 

Let’s  Have  At  It,  8 January 
Kossman,  J.  P. : 

Another  Spring,  11  March 
Fishin’  Intuition,  3rd  Cover,  January 
The  ‘Modern’  Fish,  24  May 
Winter  Fishin’s  Done,  20  April 

L 

Latham,  Roger: 

Take  Time  to  Take  it  Easy,  17  April 
The  Eel  . . . Truly  a Remarkable  Crea- 
ture, 2 February 

Let’s  Go  Fishing,  Girl,  Mrs.  Sharon  Orman, 

18  July 

Let’s  Have  At  It,  Francis  Kemp,  8 January 
Lienhard,  John: 

Hooked?,  20  January 

Life  Giver  and  Destroyer,  L.  E.  Stotz,  24 
March 

Little-Known  Senses  of  Fish,  David 
Gunston,  22  May 

Little  Pine  Dam,  John  F.  Clark,  10 
February 

Look  Before  Buying  a “Used”  Boat,  5 
July 

Lower  Woods  Pond,  C.  Robert  Glover,  7 
November 

M 

Managing  Farm  Fishponds  for  Bass  and 
Bluegills,  9 April 
Micco,  Joseph  J. : 

Financial  Review,  18  November 
Miller,  Robert  G. : 

Susquehanna  River  Lakes,  13  July 
Winter  Care,  7 December 
More  Sportsmen  At  Work,  Ben  Roth,  2 
March 

Muskie  is  Product  of  1953-54  Stocking,  5 
June 

N 

National  Wildlife  Week,  7 February;  2nd 
Cover  March;  3rd  Cover  March 
New  Things  in  Tackle  and  Gear,  3rd  Cover, 
May 

New  Things  in  Tackle  and  Gear,  21  Sep- 
tember 

No  40  Hour  Week,  William  Britton,  19 
December 

No  Instant  Anglers,  Please,  Bob  Turnbull, 

19  October 

Nonresident  Price  List  for  1958  Fishing 
Licenses,  17  May 
Notes  From  the  Streams: 

17,  January 
20,  February 

18,  March 

16,  April 
18,  May 
25,  June 

3rd  Cover,  July 
20,  August 

17,  September 

18,  October 
2,  December 

Notes  on  Boats  and  Liveries,  Thad 
Bukowski,  15  August 

Nymphs  and  How  to  Fish  Them,  E.  M. 
Craighead,  15  June 

O 

Old  Goggle  Eyes,  Bill  Cochran,  5 March 
Opening  Day  for  Trout  1958,  12  June 
Operation:  De-Mothball,  John  F.  Clark, 
14  March 
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Orman,  Mrs.  Sharon: 

Let’s  Go  Fishing,  Girls,  18  July 
. . Or  There  May  Not  be  Public  Fish- 
ing Tomorrow,”  15  April 
Ovington,  Ray: 

Fishing  With  the  Bubble,  16  July 
Spinning  Ultra  Light,  7 March 
Striking,  Playing  and  Landing,  6 August 
The  Basics  of  Dry  Fly  Fishing,  2 May 
The  Case  of  the  Beat  Up  Fly,  7 October 
Any  Luck,  12  December 

P 

Plowing  and  Conservation,  C.  R.  Glover, 
10  August 

Primer  on  Bass  Fishing,  Don  Shiner,  18 
June 

Proper  Load  Distribution  Aid  to  Boat 
Performance,  Harry  Ewald,  19  August 
Progress  On  Stream  subchannels,  14 
December 

Put  ’Em  Back  Alive,  2 Tom  Forbes 

R 

Radioactive  Wastes — And  20-Legged  Frogs, 
William  Voigt,  Jr.,  2nd  Cover  January 
Recipe  for  Spring,  M.  E.  Detterline,  10 
March 

Recreation  Needs  Receive  Recognition,  10 
November 
Roth,  Ben: 

More  Sportsmen  at  Work,  2 March 
Round  and  Round  It  Goes,  Keen  Buss, 
10  December 

S 

Savage,  Wilbert  Nathan: 

The  One  That  Got  Away,  11  February 
Schuyler,  Keith  C.: 

The  Right  Rod  for  Bass,  18  January 
Shiner,  Don: 

A Golden  Pickerel,  14  August 
February  . . . Month  for  Tackle  Tinker- 
ing, 12  February 
Primer  on  Bass  Fishing,  18  June 
Slaymaker,  S.  R.  II: 

Small  Streams  vs.  Large  Streams,  12 
April 

Small  Streams  vs.  Large  Streams,  S.  R. 

Slaymaker  II,  12  April 
Smith,  Ned: 

Fillet  That  Bass,  24  July 
Smooth  Water  Dry  Flies,  L.  James  Bash- 
line, 9 July 

Spinning  Ultra  Light,  Ray  Ovington,  7 
March 

Sportsmen  at  Work,  Jim  Hayes,  12  January 


Stiles,  Bruce  F.: 

Thoughts  on  Water,  2nd  Cover,  Sep- 
tember 

Stout,  Frank : 

It’s  Ice  Fishing  Time,  2 January 
Stotz,  L.  E.: 

Forests  When  the  World  was  Young, 
20  December 

Life  Giver  and  Destroyer,  24  March 
Water — Precious  Water,  16  September 
Striking,  Playing  and  Landing,  Ray  Oving- 
ton, 6 August 
Szalewicz,  Steve: 

Team-Up  On  Carp,  9 May 
Suicide  Pond,  N.  R.  Casillo,  20  July 
Sub-Channels,  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  10  April 
Superhighways  and  Dams,  William  Voigt, 
Jr.,  2 September 

Susquehanna  River  Lakes,  Robert  G. 
Miller,  13  July 


T 

Take  Time  to  Take  it  Easy,  Roger  Latham, 
17  April 

Teaching  ’Em  Young,  C.  R.  Glover,  6 
September 

Team-Up  On  Carp,  Steve  Szalewicz,  9 May 
That  Dingell-Johnson  Error,  14  April 
The  Basics  of  Dry  Fishing,  Ray  Ovington, 
2 May 

The  Bridge,  Lee  Diehl,  3rd  Cover,  April 
The  Case  of  the  Beat  Up  Fly,  Ray  Oving- 
ton, 7 October 

The  Eel  . . . Truly  a Remarkable  Creature, 
Roger  Latham,  2 February 
The  Jig’s  Up,  Bill  Walsh,  12  August 
The  ‘Modern’  Fish,  J.  P.  Kossman,  24  May 
The  Muskellunge  in  Pennsylvania,  De- 
Wayne  E.  Campbell,  6 June 
The  “New”  Old  Lehigh  Canal,  Harvey  R. 
Frantz,  12  November 

The  One  That  Got  Away,  Wilbert  Nathan 
Savage,  11  February 

The  Real  Cause  of  Small  Boat  Accidents, 

10  June 

The  Right  Rod  for  Bass,  Keith  C.  Schuyler, 
IS  January 

The  Twilight  of  Another  Trout  Season, 
Gerald  C.  Blinzley,  11  September 
They  Call  It  Research,  Robert  R.  Bowers, 

11  July 

Things  to  Come,  C.  Robert  Glover,  16 
October 

Thoughts  on  Water,  Bruce  F.  Stiles,  2nd 
Cover  September 


Tribute  to  the  Angler  Covers,  Betsey  Mann 
Collins,  9 March 
Turnbull,  Bob: 

No  Instant  Anglers,  Please,  19  October 

TJ 

Unger,  David  G. : 

Good  Farming  Equals  Good  Fishing,  2 
April 

Use  of  Our  Resources,  23  September 

V 

Voigt,  William,  Jr.: 

Everybody’s  Fish  in  Somebody’s  Water, 
2nd  Cover  October 

Fish  Commission  Accomplishments,  22 
November 

Progress  On  Stream  Subchannels 
Radioactive  Wastes — and  20-Legged 

Frogs,  2nd  Cover  January 
Sub-Channels,  10  April 
Superhighways  and  Dams,  2 September 

W 

Walsh,  Bill: 

Boats  and  Fishing,  14  May 
Everybody’s  Boats,  8 February 
Floating  Jigger,  16  December 
The  Jig’s  Up,  12  August 
You’ve  Got  to  Specialize!,  2 July 
Warden  Cross  Killed  in  Bulldozer  Mishap, 
9 August 

Warden  Schroll  Drowns,  16  May 
Water — Precious  Water,  L.  E.  Stotz,  16 
September 

Weighted  Fly  Fishing,  L.  James  Bashline, 
7 April 

Why  the  Fishery  Manager,  Part  I,  John 
Grenoble,  2 June 

Why  the  Fishery  Manager,  Part  II,  John 
Grenoble,  2 August 

Wild  for  the  Hills,  Thad  Bukowski,  18 
September 

Winter  Care,  Robert  G.  Miller,  7 December 
Winter  Fishin's  Done,  J.  P.  Kossman,  20 
April 

Winterize  Your  Outboard  Motor,  Harry 
Ewald,  15  December 
Working  at  Conservation,  17  March 
Wright,  James  E. 

Hybrid  Trout  Studies,  2 November 

Y 

You’ve  Got  to  Specialize!,  Bill  Walsh, 
2 July 
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Some  Folks  Say: 

Education's  The  Answer 

Most  folks  are  for  educatin'  our  children  in  sound  conservation 
fundamentals.  1 know  I am.  What  could  be  finer  than  to  let  kids 
know  about  the  earth's  resource  riches — and  shortages?  This  kind 
of  book  learning  gives  them  the  right  perspective  on  life.  Besides, 
it  prepares  them  to  manage  these  resources  wisely  when  they 
come  of  age’. 

I'd  hate  to  guess  howr  many  millions  have  been  spent  on  youth 
conservation  education  programs.  State  and  federal  agencies  as  well 
as  many  private  organizations  have  invested  heavily.  The  text- 
books, pamphlets  and  other  material  prepared  along  this  line  would 
probably  fill  Carlsbad  Cavern,  Both  the  time  and  the  money  have 
been  well  spent. 

I can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  kids  every  now  and  then, 
though.  Seems  like  some  folks  have  pinned  so  many  of  their  hopes 
on  youth  that  they’ve  all  but  forgotten  their  own  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  nation's  resources  are  managed  wisely  now.  And  by 
doing  this  they  have  placed  an  unfair  burden  on  the  children  they 
are  trying  to  help. 

Another  thing.  Youth  education  programs  have  the  tendency  of 
lulling  some  of  us  into  tranquility,  something  like  “what  we  can’t 
do  today  they  can  always  do  tomorrow.”  In  this  case  our  kids  are 
our  “tomorrow"  and  since  there  are  always  kids,  there  will  always 
be  a tomorrow. 

Let’s  support  youth  conservation  education  programs  whole- 
heartedly. But  let’s  not  be  guilty  of  believing  that  they  are  the 
only  answer  to  our  resource  use  problems.  We’d  better  devote  plenty 
of  time  right  now  to  initiating  and  demanding  sound  conservation 
practices.  Then  the  kids  will  have  something  to  use  their  book- 
learning on 

Eastan  West 
in  Outdoor  America 
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